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*We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them; 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them" — Heine. 
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THE CAREER OF BERNARD SHAW. 



By Professor Archibald Henderson, Ph.D. 



THAT modern Samuel Johnson, the 
late Benjamin Jowett, once spoke 
of Benjamin Disraeli as "a combination 
of the Arch-Priest of Humbug and a great 
Not otherwise has Bernard Shaw 



man. 



been freely characterized in this day and 
generation. The world-famed American 
showman, P. T. Barnum, built up a for- 
tune upon the sweet and simple faith that 
the American people love to be "hum- 
bugged/' In the minds of many, Bernard 
Shaw bids fair to become a world-author 
through the possession of a similar faith: 
that not America alone, but the whole 
world loves to be humbugged. No small 
part of his stock in trade seems to consist, 
in Shakespearean phrase, in making him- 
self "a motley to the view." Interro- 
gated once as to the reason for his eccen- 
tric conduct, Charles Baudelaire com- 
placently replied, "Pour etonner les sots." 
Were Bernard Shaw challenged for the 
reason for his eccentricity, he would 
doubtless reply, "To astonish the wise." 
In a very literal sense does he subscribe to 
the Shakespearean view: "All the world's 
a stage, and men and women only 
players." In this day of gaudy theatri- 
cism, of sedulous advertisement and per- 



sistent self-puffery, Bernard Shaw has 
deliberately chosen to stand in the lime- 
light, to occupy the focus of the stage of 
the world. " In England as elsewhere the 
spontaneous recognition of really original 
work begins with a mere handful of 
people," he once said, "and propagates 
itself so slowly that it has become a com- 
monplace to say that genius, demanding 
bread, is given a stone after its possessor's 
death. The remedy for this is sedulous 
advertisement. Accordingly, I have ad- 
vertised myself so well that I find myself, 
while still in middle life, almost as leg- 
endary a person as the Flying Dutch- 
man." 

If one stops to consider for a moment, 
he will recall that life has its realities 
behind its shows. The khaki suit and 
green tie of Bernard Shaw is as indicative 
of the man and of his philosophy as was 
the blue flower of Novalis, the scarlet 
waistcoat of Gautier, the monocle of 
Whistler, and the sunflower of Oscar 
Wilde. Whoever would write the nat- 
ural history of a literary phenomenon like 
Bernard Shaw must first disabuse his 
mind of the popular fantastic notions in 
regard to his life and personality. The 
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legend of Saint Bernard fades into thin 
air before the plain recital of the prosaic 
details of the life of Mr. Shaw. The year 
1856, which witnessed the demise of the 
"first man of his century," Heinrich 
Heine, likewise witnessed the birth of the 
"laughing Ibsen," Bernard Shaw, in 
Dublin, Ireland, on July 26th. Cursed 
with an impecunious father, he was early 
apprenticed to a land agent in Dublin to 
learn the meaning of thrift. Blessed with 
a mother of rare talent for music, he 
unconsciously acquired a knowledge and 
appreciation of music which was to play 
no insignificant role in his later life. 
Revolted by the social pretensions and 
prejudices of his family, who "revolved 
impecuniously in a sort of vague second - 
cousinship round a baronetcy," he soon 
became animated with a Carlylean con- 
tempt for respectability, in its thousand 
gigs. He boasts of the fact that as a 
schoolboy he was incorrigibly idle and 
worthless, since the training of four 
schools he successively attended did him 
a great deal of harm and no good what- 
ever. But it must not be supposed that 
his youthful years were barren in educa- 
tive influence. Parrot-like, he would 
whistle the oratorios and operatic scores 
he heard repeatedly practiced at home by 
the musical society of which his mother 
was a leading figure — much as the street- 
gamin of to-day whistles the latest piece 
of rag-time music. Before he was fifteen, 
according to his own confession, he knew 
at least one important work by Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Ros- 
sini, Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi and Gounod, 
from cover to cover. For hours at a time, 
the young lad of fifteen used to frequent 
the deserted halls of the National Gal- 
lery of Ireland ; with his " spare change " 
he bought the volumes of the Bohn trans- 
lation of Vasari, and learned to recognize 
the works of a considerable number of 
Italian and Flemish painters. 

It was the mature conviction of his 
later years that all the people he knew as a 
boy in Ireland were the worse for what 
they called their religion. On hearing the 



American evangelists, Moody and Sankey, 
the young sixteen-year-old Shaw was 
driven to protest in Public Opinion — his 
first appearance in print — that if this were 
Religion, then he must be. an Atheist. 
Indeed, as he said a few years ago, "If 
religion is that which binds men to one 
another, and irreligion that which sun- 
ders, then must I testify that I found the 
religion of my country in its musical 
genius and its irreligion in its churches 
and drawing-rooms." 

Unlike his colleagues in dramatic 
criticism of later years, William Archer 
and Arthur Bingham Walkley, graduates 
of Edinburgh and Oxford respectively, 
Bernard Shaw despised, half ignorantly, 
half penetratingly, the thought of a uni- 
versity education, for it seemed to him to 
turn out men who all thought alike and 
were snobs. 

He went into the land office, where he 
learned how to collect rents and to write a 
good hand. But although he retained 
his place solely for the sake of financial 
independence, his heart and brain were a 
thousand miles away. Finally his work 
grew unbearably irksome to him, and in 
the year 1876 he deliberately walked out 
of the land office forever. Shortly after- 
wards, he joined his mother in London — 
the future theater for the display of his 
unequal, if brilliant and versatile genius. 

During the following nine years, from 
1876 to 1885, Shaw turned his hand with 
only indifferent success to many under- 
takings. It was not simply a crime, it 
was a blunder to have been an Irishman — 
and consequently an alien to everything 
genuinely English. Shaw's unembar- 
rassed frankness passed for outrageous 
prevarication, his cleverest jest for the 
most solemn earnest. Like Oscar Wilde, 
he learned the crippling disadvantage of 
being an Irishman of superior mentality, 
ever trifling in a world of ideas. What- 
ever he did met with failure; his lightest 
ballons d 9 essai were as unwelcome to the 
English public as were his heaviest efforts 
at blank verse, at criticism of music, at 
journalistic hack work. Through his 
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acquaintance with Chichister Bell, of the 
family of that name, so celebrated for 
scientific invention and notable research, 
he became interested in physics and 
acquainted with the works of Tyndall and 
Helmholtz. He even worked for a time 
with a company formed in London to 
exploit an invention of the great American 
inventor, Thomas A. Edison. After vari- 
ous attempts, of which this was the last, 
to assist his parents by endeavoring to 
earn an honest living for himself, he 
finally gave up trying, he confesses, to 
commit this sin against his nature. It is 
true that his life was not without its 
diversions; for his talent as a congenial 
accompanist on the piano assured his 
entree into a certain desirable circle of 
musical society in London; and the great 
library at Bloomsbury and the priceless 
picture galleries at Trafalgar Square and 
Hampton Court, certainly, were not lack- 
ing in a hospitality of which he gladly 
availed himself. 

During the five years, from 1879 to 
1884 inclusive, he devoted his energies 
ruthlessly to the production of five novels, 
one of them never published, which 
were to lead, if not to the immediate 
establishment of literary position, cer- 
tainly to the formation of valuable friend- 
ships and acquaintanceships of lifelong 
standing. Again and again he sent forth 
his manuscripts; but they were invariably 
returned by the publishers. His icono- 
clasm, his freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, his Ibsenic frankness in dealing with 
the gray, garish aspects of contemporary 
life, were in inverse ratio to the require- 
ments of the conservative, unprogressive 
London publishers. Unwilling to sacri- 
fice his art, resolved " to paint man man, 
whatever the issue," and determined not 
to disavow the principles at which he had 
arrived, he accepted the alternative — the 
temporary failure of his novels. 

To the Socialist revival of the 'eighties, 
the world owes the credit for the dis- 
covery of Bernard Shaw. In 1879, Shaw 
first met the late James Lecky, and 
acquired the grounding in Temperament, 
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the fondness for Phonetics, and the early 
incentive to public speaking which have 
borne such abundant fruit in his later 
career. Through Lecky 's influence, Shaw 
joined, and become a constant debater in, 
the Zeletical Society, a debating club 
modeled on the once famed Dialectical 
Society. Here Shaw first met Sidney 
Webb, that able Socialist economist, and 
soon became his close friend and co- 
worker. Shaw subsequently joined the 
Dialectical Society and remained faithful 
to it for a number of years. From this 
time on, he evinced the greatest interest 
in public speaking, and persistently 
haunted public meetings of all sorts. 
One night, in 1883, he wandered into the 
Memorial Hall in Farringdon street; by 
chance the speaker was the great Single- 
Taxer, Henry George. For the first time 
did the importance of the economic basis 
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dawn upon Shaw's mind. He left the 
meeting a changed man; and soon was 
devouring George's Progress and Pov- 
erty and Marx's Das Kapital with all the 
ardor of youth and burning social enthusi- 
asm. While Shaw refused to subscribe to 
all the economic theories of Marx, and 
later victoriously refuted him on the 
question of the Theory of Value, he real- 
ized the overwhelming validity of the 
" bible of the working classes " as a jere- 
miad against the bourgeoisie. During 
these days, he spoke early and often, at the 
street-corner, on the curbstone, from the 
tail of a cart. He once said that he first 
caught the ear of the British public on a 
cart 'in Hyde Park, to the blaring of brass 
bands! 

In practical conjunction with Sidney 
Webb, Graham Wallas and Sidney Olivier, 
although they actually joined at different 
times, Shaw bedame a member of the 
Fabian Society after it had been in exist- 
ence only a short time. His connection 
with that society is a matter of history, 
and finds tangible evidence to-day, not 
only in books and pamphlets, but also in 
the actual Socialist and Labor representa- 
tion in the present British Parliament. 
Suffice it to say that, from the very first, 
his influence made itself most strongly 
felt upon the society, and for many years 
he has been the guiding spirit in its coun- 
cils. Through the establishment of cer- 
tain Socialist journals during the 'eighties, 
Shaw's novels began to find their way 
into print. An Unsocial Socialist and 
Cashel Byron's Profession appeared in 
To-Day, printed by Henry Hyde Cham- 
pion, later by Belfort Bax and James 
Leigh Joynes, among others; The Irra- 
tional Knot and Love Among the Artists 
appeared in Our Corner, published by the 
brilliant orator and Socialist agitator, 
Mrs. Annie Besant. They made no 
impression upon the British public, but 
greatly pleased such men as William 
Archer, William Morris, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and William E. Henley, who 
gave either public or personal expressions 
of their appreciation. From time to time 



in the last fifteen years they have been 
published in both England and America, 
with varying, but in general, with unusual 
success in this day of infinitesimally short- 
lived " successes." 

From 1883 on, Shaw was daily coming 
in contact with the brilliant spirits of the 
younger generation in Socialism, and 
with the leaders in thought and opinion 
on the side of vegetarianism, humanita- 
rianism and land nationalization. There 
were James Leigh Joynes, who had 
been arrested in Ireland with Henry 
George; Sidney Olivier, afterwards a dis- 
tinguished author and now Governor of 
Jamaica; Henry Hyde Champion, the 
well-known Socialist; Henry Salt, an 
Eton master, married to Joynes' sister; 
and Edward Carpenter, the greatest 
living disciple of Walt. Whitman. After 
joining the Fabian Society, his constant 
associates were Hubert Bland, Graham 
Wallas, Sidney Olivier, and Sidney Webb; 
and through his Socialist activities he 
became a friend of William Morris, who 
was never a Fabian, but who maintained 
an attitude of the broadest tolerance 
toward all the Socialist sects. In their 
early days the Fabians were as insurrec- 
tionary in principle as the other Socialist 
bodies in London; not until the election 
of 1885 did the line of cleavage between 
the Fabian Society and the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation first clearly appear. 
At this time, the Fabian Society openly 
denounced the conduct of the Council of 
the Social-Democratic Federation in ac- 
cepting money from the Tory party in 
payment of the election expenses of 
Socialist candidates as calculated to dis- 
grace the Socialist movement in England. 
In the following two years, the Fabian 
Society took little or no part in the organ- 
ization of insurrectionary projects in 
London; and finally, after many debates 
with that section of the Socialist League 
known as Anti-Communist, headed by 
Joseph Lane and William Morris, defi- 
nitely discountenanced Kropotkinism 
among its members. Indeed, they finally 
demolished Anarchism in the abstract 
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**by grinding it between human nature 
and the theory of economic rent." 

When Shaw first joined the Zeletical 
Society, he was the poorest of debaters; 
but he possessed the nerve to make a fool 
of himself. He practiced platform ora- 
tory incessantly, haunted hole-and-corner 
debates of all sorts, and seized every 
opportunity to make himself proficient 
in the art of public exposition of his views. 
He joined the Hampstead Historic Club, 
and there learned the theories of Marx 
through the necessity of elucidating them 
for his colleagues. He was one of a 
private circle of economists, which after- 
wards developed into the British Eco- 
nomic Association; at these meetings the 
social question was ignored, and the dis- 
cussions were conducted solely on an 
economic basis. In this way Shaw 
became thoroughly grounded in economic 
theory; and in this way also, he learned 
supremely well the art of public speaking. 
As a speaker, Shaw far excelled William 
Morris; lacking the genius for oratory of 
a Charles Bradlaugh or an Annie Besant, 
he yet combined the imperturbability of a 
Sidney Webb with the wit of an Oscar 
Wilde. Ever on the alert, he is keen, 
incisive, and facile as a public speaker; 
he has every faculty about him when he 
mounts the platform. He combines the 
devastating wit of the Irishman with the 
penetrating logic of the Frenchman. He 
gave hundreds of lectures and addresses, 
and frequently debated in public in 
London and the provinces, for many 
years; and always at his own expense — 
for the Cause. His speech is always a 
challenge; he is never so happy as when 
the pojmlaris aura is against him. " Call 
me disagreeable, only call me some- 
thing," he vigorously clamors; "for then 
I have roused you from the stupid torpor 
and made you think a new thought!" 

In principle and in practice, Shaw is a 
strictly constitutional Socialist; he has 
no faith in revolutionary measures, save 
as the very last resort against direst 
tyranny. Inspired by Philip Wicksteed's 
attack on Marx's Theory of Value, Shaw 
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Who created the role of Captain Bluntschli in 
and the Man." Avenue Theater, London, 
April 21, 1894. 



'Arms 



devoted a great deal of time to the^study 
of the economic theories of the late 
Stanley Jevons; and with the aid of the 
Jevonian machinery ultimately succeeded 
in putting the Marxists to utter confusion 
on the question of Marx's value-theory. 
Furthermore, he denied the existence of 
what is called the war of classes; he did 
everything possible to reduce Socialism to 
an intellectual rather than an emotional 
basis, to envisage it as a product of eco- 
nomic factors rather than of insurrection- 
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ism. His position is admirably summed 
up in the following passage : 

" The Fabian declares quite simply that 
there is no revolution, that there exists no 
war of classes, that the salaried workers 
are far more imbued with conventions and 
prejudices and more bourgeois than the 
middle class itself; that there is not a 
single legal power democratically consti- 
tuted, without excepting the House of 
Commons, which would be much more 
progressive were it not restrained by the 
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Russia's greatest actress. She created the r61e of Kitty Warren in "Mrs. Warren's 
Profession." The Imperial Theater, St. Petersburg, December 13, 1907. 



fear of the popular vote; that Karl Marx 
is no more infallible than Aristotle or 
Bacon, Ricardo or Buckle, and that, like 
them, he has committed errors now 
obvious to the casual student of eco- 
nomics; that a declared Socialist is, 
morally, neither better nor worse than a 
liberal or a conservative, nor a workman 
than a capitalist; that the workman can 
change the actual governmental system 
if he so desires, while the capitalist cannot 
do so, because the workman would not 
permit him; that it 
is an absurd contra- 
diction in terms to 
declare that the 
working classes are 
starved, impoverish- 
ed and kept in ignor- 
ance by a system 
which loads the capi- 
talist with food, edu- 
cation, and refine- 
ments of all sorts, 
and at the same time 
to pretend that the 
capitalist is a scoun- 
drel harsh and sordid 
in spirit w r hile the 
workman is a high- 
minded, enlightened 
and magnanimous 
philanthropist; that 
Socialism will event- 
uate in the gradual 
establishment of pub- 
lic rule and a public 
administration set 
into effective action 
by parliaments, as- 
semblies, municipal- 
ities a nd common 
councils; and that 
none of these rules 
will lead to revolu- 
tion nor occupy more 
place in the political 
program of the time 
than a law for the 
regulation of manu- 
factures or the ballot 
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would do now : in a word, that the part of 
the Socialist will be a definitely fixed 
political labor, to struggle not against the 
malevolent machinations of the capital- 
ist, but against the stupidity, narrowness, 
in a word, the idiocy (in giving to the 
word its precise and original sense) of all 
classes, and particularly of the class which 
actually suffers most from the existing 
system."* 

Bernard Shaw resumed his literary 
labors rather late in the 'eighties, and has 
been diligent as a man of letters ever 
since. Indeed, his career is an unusually 
checkered one, since he has, at one time or 
another, dipped into almost every phase 
of authorship. For a time, through the 
kind offices of Mr. William Archer, Shaw 
was enabled to write criticisms of books 
and pictures in The World ; and at times 
also he wrote for the Pmll Mall Gazette and 
Truth. In 1888, Shaw joined the edi- 
torial staff of The Star on the second day 
of its existence; but his Socialist utterances 
so alarmed the editor, the brilliant wit, 
T. P. O'Connor, that Shaw was given 
a column to fill with comments on current 
music — a subject harmless from the polit- 
ical point of view, at least. Here Shaw 
gave free vent to his eccentricity, and the 
paper fairly blazed with his jests and 
hardiesses, his follies and foibles, his 
quips and cranks. Dissembling his wide 
knowledge of music, especially modern 
music, by means of an air of irresponsible 
levity and outrageous flippancy, he gave 
no ground for suspicion of the existence in 
these delightful sallies of a solid sub- 
stratum of genuine criticism. As "Corno 
di Bassetto," he vied with his colleague, 
A. B. Walkley, the dramatic critic for The 
Star, in furnishing rare entertainment for 
the readers of that first of London half- 
penny papers. 

When Louis Engel resigned his position 
as musical critic on the staff of The World, 
the post fittingly fell to Bernard Shaw, 
who for long had slowly been saturating 
himself in the best music from Mozart to 

*Les Illusions du Socialism, by Bernard Shaw; 
V HumaniU Nouvelle, August, 1900. 
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The great Viennese actress. She introduced Candida to 
Vienna at the Deutsches Volkstheater, October 8, 1904. 

Wagner, from London to Bayreuth. 
Until now, he had made no stir in the 
world of letters — few people knew who 
" C. di B." really was. But as a suc- 
cessor of Louis Engel, he entered into his- 
new duties with zeal and zest, and created 
a new standard for Tlie World by his 
brilliant and witty critiques. "Every 
man has an inalienable right to make a 
fool of himself," Victor Hugo once wrote; 
"but he should not abuse that right." 
Bernard Shaw stopped just short of abuse 
of his inalienable right. Like a street 
fakir, he announced the value of his wares- 
with sublime audacity. He adopted the 
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haughty tone of superiority of a Wilde or 
a Whistler, although he did it always not 
only in the wittiest but also in the most 
good-natured way imaginable. The ocu- 
list who once examined his eyes seems to 
have been the unwitting cause of first 
■diverting the rewards of literature in his 
direction. This opthalmic specialist de- 
clared that Shaw's vision was " normal," 
at the same time explaining that the vision 
of nine-tenths of the people in the world is 
abnormal. Shaw at once leaped to the 
conclusion that his intellectual as well as 
his physical vision was normal, while that 
of the " damned, compact, liberal major- 
ity" was aberrant, myopic, astygmatic. 
Too conscientious to put on a pair of 
abnormal spectacles and aberr his vision 
to suit the taste of the astygmatic nine- 
tenths of the reading public, too poor to 
attempt transcripts of life in order to win 
the support of the one-tenth which, 
because of normal vision, was therefore 
as impecunious as himself, he turned 
critic and appeared before the British 
public as Punch. He had only to open 
his eyes and describe things exactly as 
they appeared to him, to become known 
as the most humorously extravagant para- 
dox in London. He succeeded in demon- 
strating once again the old, old proposi- 
tion that truth is stranger than fiction. 

After a while, the exuberant " G. B. S." 
as he signed himself in The World, set 
out in search of new fields to conquer. 
When Mr. Frank Harris — who pos- 
sessed the virtues, as well as some of the 
faults, of Mr. Edmund Yates — revived 
The Saturday Review, Shaw was chosen 
^s dramatic critic, and characteristically 
broke the sacred tradition of anonymity, 
till then — 1895 — inviolate in its columns. 
In earlier years, Shaw had often spoken to 
•deaf ears; for his was the strange lan- 
guage of a Robertson, a Gilbert, a Wilde. 
In all that he wrote there was that contra- 
il ictoriness between manner and matter, 
between letter and spirit, so characteris- 
tic of the Celtic genius. Everything 
struck his mind at such an acute angle as 
to give forth prismatic refractions of daz- 



zling and many-hued brilliancy. His 
first great period began as critic on The 
World, when he zealously lauded Wagner, 
daringly defied the academic school of 
British music, and gaily set himself up as 
the infallible critic of the musical world. 
And now as dramatic critic on The Satur- 
day Review, he achieved in a few years the 
reputation of the most brilliant journal- 
istic writer in England. 

Like Taine, he realized the important 
truth that those things we agree to call 
abnormal, are in reality normal, and 
appear quite naturally in the ordinary 
course of events. Accordingly, he de- 
vised a now well-known formula for read- 
able journalism : " Spare no labor to find 
out the right thing to say; and then say it 
with the most exasperating levity, as if it 
were the first thing that would come into 
any one's head." He expressed the belief 
that good journalism is much rarer and 
more important than good literature; 
and by his own rare and unique work he 
gave a practical proof of the truth of his 
conviction. He led a magnificent cru- 
sade in behalf of Ibsen and in defiance of 
Shakespeare. If, on the one hand, he 
praised Ibsen to the skies for the intellec- 
tual content of his plays, on the other 
hand he upbraided Shakespeare for his 
lamentable poverty in the matter of phil- 
osophy. If he saw in Ibsen a disheart- 
ened optimist — disagreeably intent upon 
improving the world, he saw in Shakes- 
peare only a vulgar pessimist, with vanitas 
vanitatum eternally upon his lips. If 
Ibsen not infrequently jarred his sensi- 
bilities with the ultra-realism of his clin- 
ical demonstrations, Shakespeare gave him 
unfeigned pleasure by the music of his 
language — his "word-music" as it has 
been called — his delightful fancy, his 
large perception of the comic, and his 
incomparable art as a story-teller. When 
Shaw finished his dramatic career, he had 
the gratification of the knowledge that 
while Ibsen was not popular on the 
English stage, he was nevertheless recog- 
nized by the highest authorities as the 
greatest of living dramatists. And he 
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boasted on severing his connection with 
The Saturday Review, that whereas, when 
he began his work as a dramatic critic, 
Shakespeare was a divinity and a bore, 
now he was at least a fellow-creature ! 

At last, in 1898, he severed his connec- 
tion with The Saturday Review and 
became a dramatist by profession. He 
had, by dogmatic assertion, iteration and 
reiteration of his merits as wit, raconteur 
and paradoxer, so he declares, actually 
succeeded in establishing his literary pres- 
tige for all time. He might dodder and 
dote, platitudinize and pot-boil; but, 
once convinced, the dull but honest 
British intelligence could not be shaken. 
He had become the jester at the court of 
King Demos — the confessor of the sov- 
ereign public. And that public rewarded 
him at last with eager appreciation of all 
his sallies and bon mots. And yet it can 
hardly be said that the public really under- 
stood this versatile and many-sided 
talent. Shaw was one of those restless 
spirits who are out of patience with the 
existing status, not only in the drama, but 
in the world at large. His wit alone 
saved him from the pillory; if the British 
public had really understood him, as he 
once said, they would have made him 
drink the hemlock. An Irishman, he 
pretended to patriotism neither for the 
land of his birth nor for the nation to 
which it owed its ruin. A devout human- 
itarian, he detested warfare of any kind. 
A vegetarian after the order of Shelley and 
Wagner, he abhorred the slaughter of 
animals, in sport or in the butcher's yard. 
An enthusiastic Ibsenist, he followed his 
master in having no respect for popular 
morality, no admiration for popular 
heroics, no belief in popular religion. 
An art critic, he had no taste for popular 
art. A Socialist — to sum the whole 
matter up — he was out of patience with 
the lagging snail-pace at which the world 
moved. His keen vision penetrated the 
veil of popular deceit and discerned the 
marred lineaments it concealed. 

"It would be manifestly unfair to 
Bernard Shaw," I once wrote, "to sup- 
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pose that he was merely a skeptic or a 
cynic in these matters. Quite the con- 
trary. It was simply the result of his 
' normal ' vision : he saw right while the 
world squinted. It was not mere preju- 
dice, but a difference of view-point. His 
personal angle of vision was more acute 
than that of the illuded majority. The 
consensus of opinion, the crystallized 
judgment, the established view weighed 
with him not at all. The dicta of the lit- 
erary cliques, the voice of literary fashion, 
the perfunctory judgments of narrow 
literary pontiffs — all rang false to his ears. 
Authority in the person of the select has 
more than often, in his opinion, proved 
the stumbling block in the path of real 
genius. 'It is from men of established 
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literary reputation/ he insists, 'that we 
learn that William Blake was mad ; that 
Shelley was spoiled by living in a low set; 
that Robert Owen was a man who did not 
know the world; that Ruskin is in- 
capable of understanding political econ- 
omy; that Zola is a mere blackguard, and 
that Ibsen is Zola with a wooden leg. 
The great musician, accepted by his 
unskilled listener, is vilified by his fellow- 
musician. It was the musical culture of 
Europe which pronounced Wagner the 
inferior of Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer.' " 
The history of Bernard Shaw's arduous 
and long-continued efforts to win the 
suffrage of the British theater-going 
public furnishes one of the most interest- 
ing episodes in the history of modern 
drama. That story is wittily and pene- 
tratingly told by Mr. Shaw himself in the 
prefaces to his volumes of plays, entitled 
Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant. Begin- 
ning in 1885, in collaboration with Mr. 
William Archer, upon Widowers' Houses, 
Mr. Shaw abandoned the task until 1892, 
when the newly-inaugurated Independent 
Theater, led by Mr. J. T. Grein, urged 
him to produce something to usher in the 
new era. His plays, written in quick 
succession — Widowers' Houses, The Phil- 
anderer, and Mrs. Warren's Profession — 
achieved little more than a succes de scan- 
dale, only the first actually gaining the 
stage of the Independent Theater. Arms 
and the Man, produced in 1894 at the 
Avenue Theater, and warmly praised by 
William Archer and A. B. Walkley, was a 
popular success, in a certain restricted 
sense, but a marked financial failure. 
One after the other, Bernard Shaw wrote 
plays of dazzling and astounding merit — 
You Never Can Tell, The Man of Des- 
tiny, Candida, The Devil's Disciple, 
Captain Brassbound's Conversion, Cwsar 
and Cleopatra — only to have the larger 
West End theaters of London refuse them 
in turn. As Sir Charles Wyndham, the 
great English comedian, said, Shaw was 
twenty years ahead of his age. But the 
distinguished American actor, Mr. Rich- 
ard Mansfield, produced Arms and tlte 



Man and The DeviFs Disciple in America 
with distinguished artistic success, though 
the former was not a success in a finan- 
cial way. The performances Shaw's- 
plays had in England for a num- 
ber of years were desultory — such as 
single productions by that institution of 
high art and high ideals, the London 
Stage Society, short provincial runs, occa- 
sional productions at small theaters by 
such talented players as Forbes-Robert- 
son, Murray Carson and Mr. and Mrs- 
Charles Charrington. In America, in 
the season of 1903-04, Mr. Arnold 
Daly produced Candida and The Mart 
of Destiny with astounding success; a 
Shaw renascence followed, eventuating 
in the successful production of various 
plays of Shaw, conspicuous among these 
being the triumph of Robert Loraine in 
Man and Superman. Also, late in 1902, 
began the Shavian invasion of Europe 
with the publication of Herr Siegfried 
Trebitsch's translation of three of Shaw's 
best-known plays. Dr. George Brandes 
welcomed George Bernard Shaw to the 
continental stage, and praised him as the 
most advanced of contemporary British 
dramatists. Hermann Bahr, the distin- 
guished Viennese critic and dramatist, 
hailed Shaw as a writer of large caliber 
and European range. The Man of Des- 
tiny and Candida were produced by Max 
Reinhardt at the Neues Theater, with 
Agnes Sorma in the leading roles, in 
March and April, 1903. On February 
25th of the same year, The Devil's Dis- 
ciple was produced in Vienna at the Rai- 
mund Theater, with Herr Carl Wiene in 
the titl e-role. By slow steps, Bernard 
Shaw's plays began to take their place on 
the German stage, being produced in 
repertory at a number of the most artistic 
institutions in German Europe; Candida 
in Vienna, with Lili Petri in the title-role, 
and in many other places; Arms and the 
Man in Berlin, Vienna and elsewhere; 
The Devil's Disciple, The Man of Des- 
tiny, You Never Can Tell, and Cwsar and 
Cleopatra at different places, with greater 
or lesser success. Arms and the Man has 
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also been produced in Copenhagen, and 
The DeviVs Disciple in Bud a Pesth, both 
with marked success. To detail all the 
productions of Shaw's plays on the Conti- 
nent is quite beyond the scope of this 
paper. Authorized translations of his 
works into virtually every language of 
Europe are now going forward. His plays 
have recently been produced in Brussels, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Stockholm, Madrid, 
Helsingfors, Buenos Ayres, etc. It is 
enough to say that Bernard Shaw has been 
welcomed abroad as a world-dramatist, 
and is ranked with Ibsen, Hauptmann, 
Sudermann, Strindberg and Schnitzler. 
He is the most popular dramatist in the 
world to-day. 

In England, Shaw made his first strong 
appeal to the great public with John 
BulFs Other Island, in November, 1904, 
and later in February, 1905, produced at 
the Royal Court Theater, London. At 
last the most cultured class of English 
society, headed by King Edward and Mr. 
Balfour, the English Premier, began to 
flock to see his plays; and in succession, 
the greater number of his plays have since 
been produced, through the meritorious 
enterprise of Mr. J. H. Leigh, Mr. J. E. 
Vedrenne, and the distinguished actor- 
manager, Mr. H. Granville Barker. 
Major Barbara was one of the chief suc- 
cesses of the London season of 1905-6; 
The Doctor's Dilemma was vehemently 
discussed by the critics; and his last play, 
Getting Married, although not a popular 
success, set all the critics by the ears. 
The critics and the English public have 
at last, in the jargon of now, " comedown " ; 
they have learned to accept Shaw as he is, 
and have at last desisted from their efforts 
to force him into compliance with stan- 
dards alien to the spirit of his genius. 

Out of patience with the low state into 
which the theater in England had fallen, 
Mr. Shaw began his career as a dramatist 
by declaring that the existing popular 
drama is quite out of the question for cul- 
tivated people who are accustomed to use 
their brains. He reached the firm con- 
clusion that the drama should create^the 



theater, instead of the reverse — the pre- 
vailing order of the day. Like that poet of 
the Celtic Renascence, Mr. William 
Butler Yeats, he declared that the average 
audience comes to the theater — the " the- 
ater of commerce" — for every motive in 
the world save the sole valid reason — to 
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MME. ALICE ARCHAINBAUD 

As Candida. Theatre du Pare, Brussels, February 8, 

1907. This was the first production of a Shaw 

play in the French language. 

be thrilled, moved, made to think. No 
one more than Mr. Shaw deplores the 
present vogue of the musical comedy or 
the puerile inanities of modern plays in 
which the plot is usually " hatched by the 
stage setting." He firmly believed that 
no regeneration could come so long as the 
drama of the day is written "for the the- 
ater instead of from its own inner neces- 
sity." As now constituted, modern 
dramas, in Mr. Shaw's view, may be 
classified under three heads: "neurotic, 
erotic, and tommy-rotic." 

With all the asceticism of a Puritan of 
the strictest sect, Shaw railed against the 
prevalence of the sexual in modern 



dramatic art. The amoristic supersti- 
tions of the bourgeoisie made him "see 
red." He protested with the deepest 
fervor against the eternal glorification of 
Love, the Divine; and scoffed with ill- 
concealed disgust at the evasion of the 
real problem lying at the basis of plays of 
which Arthur Wing Pinero's The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray is the type example. 
He resolved to do all in his power to rele- 
gate emotion to a subsidiary position, and 
to project intellect to the fore. He occu- 
pies the position of the spectator ab extra; 
and always sees the drama as a conflict — 
whether of intellect or will. He manipu- 
lated his characters with great dexterity, 
and makes them the mouthpieces for the 
most modern ideas. In Shaw's view, the 
drama can never be the same again since 
Ibsen has lived and written. The drama 
can never be anything more than the play 
of ideas. With this idee fixe, Mr. Shaw 
gives to many of his plays the character of 
a social thesis. He forces you to draw 
conclusions; his plays always donnent a 
penser furieusement. The play, the play, 
of course, with Shaw as with Hamlet, is the 
thing ; but by the play we must understand 
the play and interplay of opposing views of 
life and standards of conduct. If he 
always sees his characters in a situation, 
it is a situation charged with intellectual 
rather than emotional, content. 

However icconolastic he may be in such 
matters, in point of dramatic construc- 
tion he has frankly bowed to convention. 
Clever artist and keen analyst that he is, 
he has fully realized the necessity of work- 
ing in the manner of tradition. Like 
Moliere, he utilizes material wherever he 
finds it; and adopts the devices of Rob- 
ertson, of W. S. Gilbert, and of Meilhac 
and Halevy without the slightest com- 
punction. The conventional agreements 
of the stage, the customs, tricks and 
devices of stage-craft, he accepts without a 
qualm. The incidents, plot, construc- 
tion and technical details of drama he 
turns to his^own ends, however, giving 
them novelty, piquancy and charm by the 
essentially r mod era use he makes of them. 
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" I have always cast my plays in the ordi- 
nary practical comedy form in use at all 
the theaters," he once said, " and far from 
taking an unsympathetic view of the popu- 
lar demand for fun, for fashionable dress, 
for a pretty scene or two, a little music, or 
even for a great ordering of drinks by 
people with an expensive air from an — if 
possible — comic waiter, I was more than 
willing to show that the drama can human- 
ize these things as easily as they, in undra- 
matic hands, can dehumanize the drama." 
In these matters alone, which, after all, are 
purely superficial, does he bow to conven- 
tion and confess that he is in reality a very 
old-fashioned playwright. 

To witness a play 
of Bernard Shaw's 
is like watching a 
gambler tossing up 
a coin: you never 
know whether it is 
going to come up 
"heads or tails." 
Shaw is a master of 
paradox; his law is 
the law of contrasts. 
He studies things 
from an unconven- 
tional view-point, 
and always turns for 
our inspection the 
obverse of the med- 
al. His dialogue 
scintillates with the 
inverted truisms, 
the half-truths, the 
dubious axioms of a 
Whistler, a Chester- 
ton, or a Wilde. He 
respects life too 
deeply to discuss it 
seriously; and he 
enunciates great 
truths with the com- 
ical air of an irre- 
sponsible charlatan. 
He handles ideas as 
dexterously as a jug- 
gler handles glass Bernard shaw and 

balls; and We are Taken by Mrs. Shaw 



always in fine doubt as to his meaning. 
It is sometimes difficult for the uniniti- 
ated onlooker to decide whether he is a 
cheap quack or a profound philosopher. 
And yet, save for rare lapses, Shaw is 
imbued with the genuine dramatic in- 
stinct. To take sides in a dramatic 
wrangle he recognizes as fatal. He is fair 
and just to each one of his characters; 
and puts into his mouth the ideas and 
sentiments appropriate to his nature and 
disposition. Every one is allowed to have 
his say, and to speak out his thought with- 
out disguise. "I do not disclaim the 
fullest responsibility for the opinions of all 
my characters, pleasant and unpleasant," 
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Mr. Shaw once said. " They are all right 
from their several points of view; and 
their points of view are, for the dramatic 
moment, mine also." Mr. Shaw is pro- 
foundly skeptical in regard to the exist- 
ence of an absolutely right point of view; 
nobody who does not cherish a like skep- 
ticism can, in his opinion, either be a 
dramatist, or indeed anything else that 
turns upon a knowledge of human nature. 
It must be apparent that, ideologue though 
he be, Shaw is not a mere preacher. The 
dramatist is intent upon drawing things 
as they really are; the preacher is con- 
cerned primarily with things as he would 
have them to be. Shaw is never so 
inartistic as to point a moral to adorn a 
tale. Shaw sets the stage, puts the char- 
acters in motion, and informs them with 
the spirit of their parts; you do the rest. 
If there is a moral to be drawn from the 
play, that is your affair. 

His chief virtue, as well as his chief 
fault, consists in the superabundance of 
his ideas. He is ever throwing open the 
window to let in a fresh current of ideas. 
His is Vecole du plein air; and he cannot 
have too much intellectual ventilation. 
A Socialist of the most advanced ideas, a 
Fabian of the Fabians, he is an outpost 
thinker on the firing-line of modern 
thought. As a philosophic thinker, he is 
in direct line of descent, not from John 
Stuart Mill, Tyndall, Darwin, Huxley and 
Spencer, but from Wagner, Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, and the German philosophers. 
"To Life, the force behind the man," he 
once wrote, "intellect is a necessity, for 
without it he blunders into death." To 
Shaw, philosophic content is the touch- 
stone of real greatness in art. Bunyan is 
greater than Shakespeare, Blake than 
Lamb, Ibsen than Dickens, Shaw than 
Pinero — such is his point of view. Con- 
sequently his plays have something of the 
rigidity of theses — sometimes, even, are 
"sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought." His intellect is so militant, his 
psychic prevision so acute, that his plays 
suffer not infrequently from the malady of 
the a priori; they are sometimes even 



stricken down with what Wagner called 
the incurable disease of thought. 

One last word is necessary in order to 
explain the nature of Mr. Shaw's attitude 
toward modern society. Shaw is an 
embodiment of the Zeitgeist; he is nothing 
if not a child of modernity. Early in life, 
he learned the lessons of the hypocrisy of 
society, the conspiracy of the well-fed, the 
smug complacency of the orthodox and 
the respectable. He saw around him on 
all sides the blighting and devastating 
effects of illuding, short-sighted idealism. 
He conceived public opinion to be the will 
of the ignorant majority as opposed to that 
of the discerning few. He placed his 
hopes in the saving remnant — m that mi- 
nority which Ibsen believed to be always 
right. All progress involves as its first 
condition, in his opinion, the willingness 
of the pioneer to make a fool of himself. 
He was not afraid to make the sacrifice. 
He became an, intellectual revolutionist 
even at the cost of becoming the laughing 
stock of his fellow-men. He realized the 
vital necessity of smashing some of the 
idols to which the world so abjectly bows 
down. He found the world wandering in 
a maze of illusion; and he realized only 
too well, from his experience as a Social- 
ist, that when reality finally presents 
itself to men who have been nourished on 
dramatic illusions, they no longer recog- 
nize it as reality. In the sphere of relig- 
ion and morals, Shaw found the reign of 
illusion supreme. It is his own convic- 
tion that men do things because they want 
to do them, and not at all because they 
ought to do them. Afterwards, they in- 
vent ex post facto excuses for their conduct. 
Consequently, as a dramatist, Shaw has 
sought to tear away the veil of hypocrisy 
from off the face of society. He has haled 
the seven cardinal virtues before the bar 
of his cynical realism, and exposed the 
shams which they conceal. He has 
tapped the moral coin of the era, and 
found it a base counterfeit. He shows the 
fraudulency of popular heroism, the 
insincerity of love, the hypocrisy of the 
morality of custom, the licentiousness of 
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the institution of marriage. He stands 
forth, par excellence, as the advocatus dia- 
boli — the exponent of the " higher M moral- 
ity, the champion of the nameless heroes, 
the "truly" virtuous, the "genuinely" re- 
ligious. Against the ideal of duty he set 
the idea of freedom. To the ideal of hero- 
ism he opposed the practicality of common 
sense. Romantic sentiment he would 
replace by scientific natural history. His 
fundamental philosophy is crystalized in 
his perfect epigram: "The golden rule is 
that there is no golden rule." 

To many of his critics, the failings of 
Bernard Shaw are the uncontrolled use of 
great power, his excogitated formulas and 
Socialistic bias, his lack of seriousness, 
his relentless iconoclasm, and the excessive 
and exaggerated brilliancy of his talent. 
To others his virtues are the modernity of 
his ideas, his power of divination into the 
secrets of heart and soul, his inimitable 
style, his amazing cleverness and phe- 
nomenal originality. The estimates are 
sadly at variance: Shaw has always 
defied the labeling process. The German 



scholar derides him as a colossal charlatan, 
ascribing to him the unpardonable fault 
of too often laughing at himself; or else 
lauds him as a figure of European signifi- 
cance. The English critic writes his 
name " Pshaw ! " and pricks his weak spot 
with Archer's damning phrase, " bloodless 
erotics," or else hails him as the only real 
British dramatist. The American de- 
nounces him as a "second-hand Brum- 
magem Ibsen"; or else, in enthusiastic 
appreciation, pronounces him a greater 
dramatist than Shakespeare, a greater 
humorist than Ibsen. It is just within the 
range of possibility that Mr. Shaw may go 
down in literary history as The Dramatist 
of Donnybrook Fair. I should prefer to 
hazard the prophecy that the day is not 
far distant when the world .will conclude 
to agree with that notable English critic, 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton, in the opinion 
that George Bernard Shaw is the most 
thoroughly brilliant and typical man of this 
decade. Archibald Henderson. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel 
HUl, North Carolina. 
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By David Graham Phillips. 



IT IS true that we are a free people in 
name only. It is true that in fact we 
are no freer than if we had a king over us, 
and a powerful nobility. But it is also 
true that our possession of the power of 
freedom, of the political machinery of 
freedom, makes us better off than if we still 
had that first step to take. If we were on 
our way down, this would not be so; but 
we are on our way up. 

Freedom does not come from without, 
but from within. It is first of all a state 
of mind, an attitude of thought. We used 
to have more actual freedom than we have 
now; but it was a freedom insecurely 
based, and it was swept away. It was 
insecurely based because it was merely a 



sentiment. We did not understand what 
freedom meant; we did not understand 
how to keep it ; we did not understand that 
it had a practical value of the highest kind, 
and was not a beautiful ideal only. We 
did not understand that freedom meant a 
better house to live in, better clothes for 
our families, better food on the table, 
more leisure for amusement and im- 
provement, more money in our pockets, 
better education and better prospects for 
our children. We did not understand that 
when we neglected public affairs, did not 
take the trouble to inform ourselves upon 
public questions, turned our government 
over to the politicians, voted by sentiment 
and passion instead of by the hardest 
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kind of hard common sense, we were 
cutting down our incomes, adding to our 
expenses, cheating ourselves out of profits, 
out of leisure, out of fun. And we do not 
understand it yet. 

But a vague sort of an idea that there is 
really some connection between politics 
and the distribution of the results of toil is 
beginning to permeate our skulls — not by 
any means a dear idea, but simply a vague 
glimmer. More and more every election, 
the politicians who are the agents of the 
plutocracy, rub it into the people that " If 
you do n't vote for us business will be bad, 
factories will close, wages will be cut down, 
and the ranks of the unemployed will be 
swelled." And more and more the masses 
of the people believe. And that is well. 
Those of us who wish to see things get 
better are calling upon the people to " take 
high moral ground regardless of self- 
interest" — and are steadily losing elec- 
tions to politicians who appeal directly 
and brutally to selfish self-interest. How 
admirable is the universal scheme of 
things, whereby all, especially the bad, 
works out for good ! The idealists, float- 
ing among the clouds and forgetting that 
the family has to be sheltered, fed and 
clothed, and that those are ever the prime 
considerations with the human animal, 
neglect their duty of practically educating 
the people. And, lo and behold, the poli- 
ticians of privilege, the enemies of free- 
dom and progress, do the idealists' 
neglected work for them! 

And slowly, in spite of the idealists, in 
spite of all the well-meaning worthies who 
are constantly trying to divorce morals 
and practical wisdom, as if the two were 
not ultimately and indissolubly one — in 
spite of all efforts to prevent people from 
learning that when they vote for what 
they fancy is their immediate self-interest, 
they vote for their immediate robbery and 
oppression — slowly, in spite of all these 
adverse forces, the politicians of privilege 
are teaching the people to connect politics 
and prosperity. Next thing, the people 
will be really thinking; and then — yes, 
then, they will begin to demand of their 



politicians specific, clear, definite per- 
formances for making them better off, for 
giving them a larger share of the fruits of 
their toil. 

The basis of all tyranny is the depend- 
ence of the masses. So long as the masses 
of a nation are economically dependent, 
just so long is freedom a delusion or a 
dream. The man who is dependent upon 
the will of another for a living is not and 
cannot be free. You can give him edu- 
cation, you can give him the suffrage, you 
can give him initiative and referendum 
and all the other good things. But he will 
remain a dependent, a subject, an indus- 
trial serf. And it does not matter much 
whether the living he gets from some 
master is a dollar a day or a thousand 
dollars a day. And it does not matter 
much whether he has to be dependent on 
some one master or has choice of a score 
of masters. His servitude is simply better 
or worse disguised, has pretense of self- 
respect less or more plausible. 

The basis of freedom — the only founda- 
tion that is not shaky or rotten — is eco- 
nomic independence. If we are to have 
freedom in this modern world, we must 
recreate the conditions on which the free- 
dom of every people that has been free 
rested, the conditions on which our own 
freedom of the period between the war of 
1812 and the war of 1861 rested. We 
must establish conditions which will 
enable any and every American citizen 
willing to work to get work without any 
dependence upon any master whatsoever, 
to get work as his right. 

To be free is the prime aim of every 
people worthy the name of man. For 
that purpose are governments established 
— to maintain the freedom of a free 
people, or to aid an aspiring people to 
achieve freedom. Since the economic 
independence of the citizen is the prime 
requisite of freedom, as we of the modern 
world understand that word, it is the prime 
mission of the government, which the 
people have established, to see to it that 
every citizen can be economically inde- 
pendent. 
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In times of great stress no one disputes 
that the state ought to see to it that the 
people do not starve. For a Galveston 
flood, Congress appropriates relief funds, 
and so on and so on. But to an enlight- 
ened mind it is obvious that in the struggle 
to keep and to get freedom, the dearest, 
the most valuable possession a man can 
have, there is always a time of stress. 
We have long since recognized that public 
education is a necessity, is therefore a 
duty of the state. Why ? Because it is 
one of the requisites of freedom that the 
electorate be enlightened, and free public 
education is the best the state can do 
toward achieving that end. But educa- 
tion is not the first, but the second requi- 
site to gaining and keeping freedom. 
The prime requisite is, as has been said, 
the economic independence of the elector, 
the citizen. First, economic independ- 
ence. Second, public education. 

We have got the second requisite — not 
in full measure, but in large measure that 
is ever larger. Now for the prime requi- 
site. 

That is, now for an elastic program of 
necessary public works upon which any 
citizen can obtain employment for the 
asking and can keep that employment so 
long as he is willing to do eight hours' 
work a day. Not one month in the year, 
or six; not one or two or four days in the 
week; but six days in every week of the 
year — and at a decent living wage. Not 



at the kind of work that suits him or her 
best — at least not at first. But at what- 
ever there is to do that is within his or her 
strength. If he or she can find a better 
job with a private employer, well and 
good. But make it so that no free-born 
American citizen has to beg for employ- 
ment, has to humiliate himself to get it, 
has, perhaps, to go without employment. 

There are many objections to this pro- 
posal — many grave objections. So are 
there objections to everything that ought 
to be done in this world where nothing is 
exactly as it should be. But all these 
objections are overruled by the stern law 
of necessity. You answer them all when 
you face the unanswerable question, How 
can a people be free, how can a man be 
free, if it or he is economically dependent ? 

So clearly is economic independence 
vital to freedom, the very blood and air of 
freedom, that it is quite safe to predict 
that the proposal here made will in some 
form be adopted — sooner or later. The 
sooner it is adopted, the sooner will condi- 
tions begin rapidly to improve. And 
until it is adopted, progress will be slow 
and fitful. 

We hear a great deal of loose talk about 
the dignity of labor. Most of it is sheer 
tommy-rot. But until labor is dignified — 
all honest labor — we shall not go very far. 
Let us bestir ourselves then, and make 
it so. David Graham Phillips. 

New York City. 
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By Carl S. Vbooman. 



IN SPITE of the very substantial suc- 
cesses achieved by the state railways 
of Germany and Belgium, most railroad 
authorities are now agreed that their 
systems of railroad administration are 
very far from being the best that could 
have been devised, and consequently, that 
the successes achieved by them might have 
been very much greater had their form of 
organization been more satisfactory. Per- 
haps the most undesirable feature about 
their administrative machinery is the 
unwholesome fusion and confusion of the 
finances of the railroads with those of the 
state or national governments. In Ger- 
many, as a result of this mistaken policy, 
the profits of the roads, instead of being 
devoted exclusively to such purposes as 
the lowering of rates, the raising of wages, 
the increasing of the efficiency of the 
service, and the liquidation of the bonded 
indebtedness of the roads, are diverted 
to a large extent, into the treasuries of the 
various German states to lighten the gen- 
eral burden of taxation. For instance, 
the single state of Prussia in 1905 had a 
net profit on its railroad of over $125,- 
000,000 — which means that it levied a tax 
on the business of the country to that 
extent. 

Owing to a wise provision incorporated 
into the Belgian law of May 1, 1834, speci- 
fying the three objects to which profits 
should be devoted, i. e„ operating and 
general maintenance expenses, the pay- 
ment of interest charges and the regular 
liquidation of the bonded indebtedness, 
no attempt has ever been made in Bel- 
gium to increase the profits of the roads 
beyond the requirements of an efficient 
railroad administration. Nevertheless, 
owing to the fact that no clear line of 
cleavage has been drawn between the 
nature and functions of the political state 



and those of the industrial state, Belgian 
methods of state railroad management 
have always been more or less hampered 
by governmental red tape and routine. 
In the light of these facts, it is encourag- 
ing to note that the general tendency not 
only of European legislation, but of the 
judicial decisions of the leading conti- 
nental countries is toward the recognition 
of a fundamental and far-reaching dis- 
tinction between the political state, which 
establishes and enforces the law of the 
land, and the business state, which by 
entering the field of industry and com- 
merce, renders itself as amenable to that 
law as is the humblest individual citizen. 

The three latest European countries to 
undertake the nationalization of their rail- 
roads, Switzerland, Italy and France, 
have all incorporated into their systems 
of management this new and important 
distinction between the sphere of the gen- 
eral government and that of its industrial 
adjuncts. The general principles upon 
which are based this modern conception 
of the proper form of organization for a 
state railroad administration was set forth 
in the message issued March 27, 1897, by 
the Swiss Federal Council which says: 

" In order that the state railroads may 
realize our expectations and serve the 
economic interests of the entire country, 
it is necessary that their administration 
should have as independent a position as 
possible in the federal administration. 
On the one hand there is danger lest an 
organization so vast and with such numer- 
ous ramifications become, when central- 
ized, an instrument subject to abuses for 
the attainment of political ends. On the 
other hand, we must see to it that, with all 
the power it is bound to wield, the railroad 
administration does not come to form a 
state within a state, and that no conflicts 
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arise between it and the Federal Council. 
If, in order to achieve good results, the 
railroad management demands the great- 
est possible concentration of all its forces, 
nevertheless it must be so organized as to 
be in conformity with our political devel- 
opment, which is incompatible with every 
species of bureaucracy, and never loses 
sight of the interests of the individual 
cantons and communes." 

In order to prevent any abuse of the dis- 
cretionary powers, of the new and largely 
autonomous state railroad administra- 
tion, the Federal Council and the Federal 
Assembly kept in their own hands certain 
important prerogatives, while at the same 
time retaining all the rights of general 
supervision and control over it which they 
had exercised formerly over the private 
corporation roads. As the law finally 
passed the Federal Chambers, somewhat 
less independence was granted to the state 
railway management than had been the 
original intention of the Federal Council, 
but even as weakened by amendments 
giving to the Federal Chambers more of a 
hand in the direct management of the 
roads than was necessary, it nevertheless 
marked a distinct advance over any previ- 
ous legislation of this nature by any Euro- 
pean country. 

SWISS STATE RAILWAY ADMINISTRATION. 

In conformity with these principles, the 
Swiss railroad law of October 15, 1897, 
providing for the purchase and operation 
of the railroads by the confederation, con- 
tained the following provisions: 

(Article 8). " The accounts of the fed- 
eral railroad shall be separated from those 
of the other branches of the Federal 
Administration, and so kept that the exact 
financial situation can be determined at 
any time. 

"The net income of the Federal rail- 
roads is destined, first of all, for the pay- 
ment of interest and for the liquidation of 
the railroad debt. 

"Twenty per cent, of the surplus net 
profits shall be paid into a special reserve 
fund, to be kept separate from the rest of 



the assets of the Federal railroads, until 
this fund contains, including its capital- 
ized interest, the sum of 50,000,000 francs. 
Eighty par cent must be employed, in 
behalf of the Federal railroads, in per- 
fecting and alleviating the conditions of 
transportation and notably in reducing 
proportionally passenger and freight rates, 
and in extending the Swiss railroads — 
particularly its secondary lines." 

Article 13 of the law shows the extent of 
the powers over railway administration 
retained by the general government. 

(Article 18). "The following provi- 
sions constitute the regulations for the 
higher management of the administration 
confided to the Federal authorities. 

"Confided: 

"A— To the Federal Assembly, 

" 1. The ratification of operations relat- 
ing to loans and to the program of liquida- 
tion. 

" 2. The ratification of contracts relat- 
ing to the acquisition of other lines, as well 
as to the reassumption of the operation of 
secondary roads and to the substitution 
of the Confederation for the main lines in 
the operating contracts arranged between 
the main lines mentioned in Article 2 and 
the secondary roads. 

" 3. Legislation establishing the general 
principles governing rates. 

" 4. The elaboration of laws having for 
their object the acquisition or the con- 
struction of railroads. 

" 5. Legislation concerning salaries. 

" 6. Approval of the annual budget. 

"7. The examination and approval of 
the annual account and of the report of the 
management. 

"B— To the Federal Council. 

" 1 . The preparation of regulations gov- 
erning the execution of the present law. 

"2. The nomination : 

" a. Of twenty-five members of the 
Central Administrative Council (Arti- 
cle 16). 

" 6. Of the members of the Central 
Board and of the local boards of 
directors (Articles 23 and 88). 

"c. Of four members of each Local 
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Administrative Council (Article 29). 
"8. The presentation to the Federal 
Chambers: 

"a. Of the annual budget, state- 
ment and report. 

" b. Of propositions relating to the 
reassumption of the operation of sec- 
ondary roads, and to the substitution 
of the confederation for the main 
lines, in the operating contracts ar- 
ranged between these main lines, 
mentioned in Article 2, and the sec- 
ondary roads (Article 5). 

" c. Of propositions relating to the 
construction of new lines and to the 
acquisition of existing lines. 
"4. The powers of control which the 
Federal Council actually possesses over 
private railways, in so far as these powers 
still have any reason for existence in con- 
nection with the Federal railroads. 

"5. The approval of the regulation of 
the pension and relief funds for the per- 
manent functionaries and employes. 

"6. The elaboration of prescriptions 
relating to the formations of such relief 
funds." 

ITALIAN STATE RAILWAY ADMINISTRATION. 

That the same conception of an auton- 
omous, responsible and businesslike state 
railway administration, subject to strict 
control on the part of the general govern- 
ment, likewise guided the framers of the 
Italian law of July 7, 1907, is made evi- 
dent by Articles 3 and 36 of that law. 

Article 3. "The independent adminis- 
tration of the state railways, under the 
high direction and responsibility of the 
Minister of Public Works, shall have the 
direct management of all matters relating 
to the operation of the railway system and 
of the navigation service, mentioned in the 
preceding articles, and in the exercise of 
these functions, is charged with its proper 
budget. 

"The Minister of Public Works and in 
those parts which concern him, the Minis- 
ter of the Treasury, shall ascertain by 
n eans of inspections the regularity of the 

rvice and of the management. 

"The regulations for such inspections 



shall be fixed by executive orders proposed 
by the Ministers of Public Works and of 
the Treasury, passed upon by the State 
Council; approved by the Cabinet Coun- 
cil and sanctioned by royal decree." 

" Article 36. The Compartmental Cash- 
ier's offices (casse compartimentali) collect 
the available revenue of the stations and 
all other ordinary and extraordinary 
income and provide for the payment of 
expenditures upon direct or service drafts 
or drafts for advances (mandati o diretti 
o a disposizione o di anticipazione), and 
the payment on account of the pay-rolls 
issued by the Administration and certified 
by the Central or Compartmental audit 
offices. 

"The amounts exceeding the daily 
needs of the cashier's office are deposited 
with the 'Banca dTtalia.' 

"These amounts shall be kept on spe- 
cial interest bearing current account dis- 
tinct from that of the State Treasury's on 
the terms proposed by the Minister of the 
Treasury in accord with the Minister of 
Public Works and approved by royal 
decree. 

"The Director-General shall have the 
power to draw upon said special current 
account for the needs of the railway 
service by means of drafts certified by the 
representative of the public treasury at 
the treasury section of the bank in accord- 
ance with the by-laws. 

"The regulations for the railway treas- 
ury service and those relating to the col- 
lection, custody and deposit of the moneys 
shall be fixed by the by-laws." 

FRENCH STATE RAILWAY ADMINISTRATION. 

In like matter, the French government, 
in its argument in favor of the recent pur- 
chase of the Western Railroad, laid great 
emphasis on this idea of giving to the new 
state railroad management sufficient finan- 
cial and administrative independence to 
enable it to operate the road in the most 
efficient and businesslike way possible. 

"The administrative organization," it 
announces, *"to which will be confided 

+Projet deloisurle rSaime financier ft rorganuu- 
tion administrative dee oaemine defer de VEta\ p. fc. 
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the task of operating the new state line, 
including the old Western road, must 
possess the autonomy and the suppleness 
which are indispensable to the efficient 
management of a large industry; it must, 
furthermore, be provided with financial 
powers which will enable it, by the issu- 
ance of bonds, to raise the funds necessary 
to provide for all expenditures other than 
those of actual ' operating expenses.' " 

In complete harmony with this funda- 
mental distinction between the political 
state and the industrial state, is a law 
voted by the French Chamber of Deputies 
and Senate without a dissenting voice on 
the twenty-first and thirtieth of March, 
1905. Up to this time, the employes of 
the state railroad in France, when they got 
into a conflict with the administration were 
required to submit to the special jurisdic- 
tion of administrative tribunals. In other 
words, they were regarded as "state 
officials " in the strictest sense of the word, 
while the employes of the private com- 
panies, on the other hand, had the advan- 
tage of being judged like all other ordinary 
laboring men, by the ordinary tribunals. 
The law above mentioned changed the 
status of the employes of the state rail- 
road and placed them in the same cate- 
gory as the employes of private rail- 
roads or of other ordinary industrial 
enterprises. This law, which contains 
only one article, is as follows: 

"The ordinary tribunals are competent 
to deal with whatever controversies may 
arise between the state railroad adminis- 
tration and its employes as to labor agree- 
ments." 

JUDICIAL DECISIONS AS TO THE LEGAL 
STATUS OF THE INDUSTRIAL STATE. 

An interesting case arose in France a 
few years ago in connection with an 
actress, Mademoiselle Sylviac, who, los- 
ing her patience one day, after trying in 
vain to get a satisfactory explanation of 
the unsatisfactory telephone servir* 
was receiving, made sott^ 
marks to a telepfc' 
result her tele~* 



although she had already paid for it in 
advance, and suit was brought against her 
for having insulted a " public official," on 
the grounds that the telephone service was 
a public monopoly. As Mademoiselle 
Sylviac resolutely fought her case in the 
courts, the press encouraged her, a large 
number of telephone subscribers rallied 
around her, and her case suddenly devel- 
oped into an event of national importance. 
At this stage of the proceedings, however, 
the administration weakened, restored to 
her the use of her telephone, and finally 
offered, in case she would apologize, to 
withdraw the suit against her. But this 
she refused to do, and in the end won her 
case in the courts. 

In speaking of this matter, Deputy 
Marcel Sembdat in his report for 1905 on 
" the budget of the post-office, telegraphs 
and telephones," placed himself on record 
as holding absolutely to the view that, 
"The state, when it takes over the mon- 
opoly of an industry, ought never to aggra- 
vate but always to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the workers in this industry, as well 
as to improve the service offered to the 
public for which it is run." 

The question involved was simply this: 
Is an insult addressed to an employ! of an 
industrial adjunct to the government more 
reprehensible, and should it incur severer 
penalties than an insult addressed to a 
private individual ? The court held that 
while if the insult had been addressed to 
a functionary representing the sovereign 
political government it would hpve been 
especially reprehensible and punishable 
according to the law governing such cases, 
but that the employes of the industrial 
state were to be considered as upon the 
same footing as employes of a private cor- 
poration, and that for their protection they 
must have recourse to the same laws which 
sufficed to protect all other private indi- 
viduals. 

/- " ^similar case in connection with 

^ though less interesting than 

N^scribed, was rather more 

n M. Belloche in his first 

^^pay a hundred 
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francs' fine. This decision, however, was 
reversed by the Court of Appeals of Paris, 
and this reversal was finally confirmed by 
the Court of Cassation (the Supreme 
Court) of France, on the eighteenth of 
February, 1905.* Thus was established, 
by the highest tribunal in the land, the 
principle of the essential difference be- 
tween the legal status of the political state 
and of the industrial state. The court 
enunciated this principle in the following 
words: 

" Let it be understood that the employes 
in the employ of the telephone service are 
not invested with any particle of the public 
authority, that notably the woman N., 
whose duty it was to arrange the telephone 
connection for subscribers who requested 
it, is not, even though her work is a matter 
of public interest, either an agent with 
whom is deposited the public authority or 
a citizen to whom has been assigned the 
administration of a public service." 

A recent decision of the French Conseil 
d'Etat, rendered January 20, 1905,f is in 
entire agreement with the decisions of the 
Court of Cassation above mentioned. 

"The Council of State," says Le 
Temps 9 X "during its last session, very 
clearly defined the legal character of the 
state railway administration. 

"The Minister of Public Works had 
issued a decision declaring a coal dealer, 
Mr. Paternoster, debtor to the Treasury 
for the sum of 50,000 francs, for failing to 
deliver a consignment of coal which he 
had contracted to supply to the state rail- 
way. 

" But the Council of State declared that 
the state railway administration is invested 
with a legal personality distinct from that 
of the state and that it alone is qualified, 
if it} thinks it has grounds therefor, to 
demand reparation for the injury which 
one of its contractors has inflie*^* — : * 
The Minister can neither r 
self* for this administr 
attempt to recover t>* 

♦Dalloz, Recueil de 
1, p. 257. 
jlbid, time ** 
JJanua^ 



dealer might owe the railway administra- 
tion nor make use of the powers which 
belong to him as the representative of the 
state, in order to declare this dealer a 
debtor to the Treasury. 

"The decree of the Minister of Public 
Works was therefore annulled." 

A recent decision of a Bavarian court§ 
has an important bearing on the principle 
involved in this comparatively modern 
differentiation of governmental functions. 
Some Bavarian citizens holding bonds of 
a railroad which had formerly belonged 
to a private company, but which had 
afterward passed into the hands of the 
state of Austria, got into a legal contro- 
versy with the Austrian railroad manage- 
ment. One of these Bavarians, basing 
his action upon a judgment which had 
been granted to him in a similar dispute 
with the original railroad company, de- 
manded and secured the seizure of some 
locomotives and freight-cars which had 
formerly belonged to the private company, 
but which at this time belonged to the 
Austrian state system. The Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs raised the 
question of the competence of the Bava- 
rian tribunal which had rendered the 
former decision. He contended that 
while this decision undoubtedly was|a 
sound one as against the former private 
company, that nevertheless, it could not 
be made to apply to the sovereign state 
of Austria, which had taken over the prop- 
erties of that company. A sovereign 
state, he insisted, could not be subject to 
the decisions of a foreign tribunal, as such 
subjection would constitute an inadmis- 
sible limitation of its sovereignty. Here 
the issue was joined on the ,£ most vital 
point that could have been raised in the 
controversy. The Bavarian Supreme 
Court met that issue squarely, and de- 
clared its entire competence to deal with 
~ * — for the reason that the Austrian 
^luntarily substituted 
«*4iy, had thereby 
contracts of 

^Albert 
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that company, which still retained their 
purely private character, and furthermore, 
that by the fact of this substitution the 
Austrian government voluntarily had sub- 
mitted itself to the jurisdiction of the 
Bavarian tribunal. 

Thus did the court draw a clear dis- 
tinction between the Austrian government 
acting in a purely business capacity, and 
the Austrian government acting in its 
governmental capacity as a sovereign 
etate. 

Unquestionably, we are just at the 
beginning of this differentiation in form 
and function and legal personality of the 
industrial state from the governing state. 
From the slight experience that already 
has been gained in connection with this 
new form of state industrial administra- 
tion, however, it is apparent that under 
the new regime, many of the old objections 
to governmental ownership of railways 
have been very largely removed. A few 
years ago there existed only two general 
types of railway administration, that of 
the private railway corporation, sup- 
posedly operated at a high state of indus- 
trial efficiency and with an eye solely to 
the gaining of the largest possible profits 
for its stockholders, and that of the state 
railway administration run at a slightly 
lower level of economic efficiency because 
forced to use the cumbersome administra- 
tion methods employed by a political gov- 
ernment, but having the great advantage 
of being able to ignore the question of 
profit-making, and to concentrate all of 
its efforts on the one problem of how to 
give the public the best possible service 
at the least possible cost. Perhaps the 
most important single fact in connection 
with the railroad development of modern 
times is this marked and increasing ten- 
dency of state railroads to combine the 
natural advantages of both of these types 
of railway administration. To the great 
and inherent advantage of management in 
the public interest, is being added the eco- 
nomic advantage which for so long was 
supposed to be the especial prerogative of 
private enterprise, i. e., management at 



the highest possible standard of business 
efficiency. 

Here the question arises, If it is possible 
for a state railway administration to com- 
bine these two highly desirable features, 
why is it not possible for a private railway 
corporation to do likewise? In other 
words, is government control of an auton- 
omous state railway administration pref- 
erable to government control of a free and 
independent private corporation admin- 
istration. Most Europeans believe that 
it is, for the simple reason that under a 
regime of government regulation it is 
always found that the government and 
the railway corporations are working for 
distinctly different objects; the first to 
give to the public the best possible service 
at the least possible expense; the second 
to realize the greatest possible profit to 
stockholders and financiers (chiefly the 
latter), irrespective of the kind of service 
furnished. This difference in their aims 
and purposes invariably has resulted in an 
exhausting and never-ceasing conflict be- 
tween the government and the railway 
corporations subject to its control. 

When, on the other hand, the govern- 
ment owning the railroads has placed them 
in the hands of an autonomous state 
administration, it finds that this adminis- 
tration and itself are working for precisely 
the same object, i. e. 9 to give the public 
the best possible service at the smallest 
cost. The political government, there- 
fore, has only to discuss with its industrial 
adjunct the question of methods for the 
attainment of their common object. Its 
functions are confined to the compara- 
tively simple duty of seeing to it that the 
state railway administration is conducted 
honestly and efficiently. There is no pos- 
sible conflict of interests; the worst that 
can happen is that there may arise a con- 
flict of opinions. But where people are 
honest and have the same object in view 
it is a comparatively simple matter, if not 
to come to an agreement, at least to effect 
a compromise as to the proper methods 
to be employed, for the attainment of 
their common object. 
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A number of able and authoritative 
writers on this subject decidedly under- 
estimate the wide divergence which may 
arise and often does arise between the 
interests of the public on the one hand, 
and those of the stockholders and stock- 
manipulators of private railway corpora- 
tions on the other hand. It is said with a 
certain degree of truth that the interests 
of railroads and the traveling and ship- 
ping public are identical. Up to a certain 
point this unquestionably is true, but after 
a certain point it is just as unquestionably 
false. It is to the advantage of the roads 
not to charge such high rates that the 
people will stop traveling or that shippers 
cannot afford to ship their freight. It is 
eqtially true that it is to the interest of 
shippers and of the traveling public that 
the railroads be permitted to receive 
sufficient remuneration for the service ren- 
dered to enable them to keep their road 
up to the highest standard of technical 
efficiency, and to make a fair profit on the 
capital invested. But between these two 
points there exists a "twilight zone" of 
very considerable extent which is debat- 
able ground. Whether the railroads or 
the people be allowed to dominate within 
this zone is a matter of very great moment, 
involving on the one hand a large increase 
in railroad profits, and on the other an 
equally large reduction in the cost of 
transportation to the traveling and ship- 
ping public. As a detailed illustration of 
the principle just enunciated, the follow- 
ing remarkable statement of facts by Mr. 
William Gait is very much to the point: 

"♦The directors, therefore, of the com- 
panies manage the railways with one 
view, and one view only — to obtain the 
greatest profit for their shareholders, with- 
out any more regard to the interests of the 
public than is necessary for effecting that 
object. 

"We have already noticed the wide 
range of fares adopted by the several com- 
panies, commencing as low as one half- 
penny per mile for first-class passengers, 

^Railway Reform, by William Gait, pp. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 386, 337. 



and increasing by small fractional addi- 
tions, till the highest fare of three pence 
half-penny per mile is reached, and in the 
same proportion with the other classes. 
Thus we shall find that in some cases the 
lowest fares produce a greater profit than 
the highest; but it is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of railway statis- 
tics, and one we shall have occasion to 
illustrate at some length, that within the 
range of fares adopted by the companies, 
the actual profit varied but comparatively 
little, whether a high, low, or medium fare 
be adopted. Every one will readily enough 
understand the great increase of passen- 
gers that results from a considerable 
reduction in fares, and the reverse when 
an opposite policy is pursued; but few 
persons would believe, who have not 
directed their attention to the subject, 
what a comparatively small difference it 
makes in a financial point-of-view when, 
from some cause, there comes a sudden 
change in the policy of a company, and low 
fares are substituted for high fares, or the 
reverse. Nevertheless, there is a differ- 
ence, quite sufficient to govern the policy 
of a company. 

" It was at one time a matter of some 
nicety and considerable anxiety to a board 
of directors, when a line was opened, to 
fix the fares at the exact point that would 
best pay. The operation was performed 
somewhat the same manner as an habitue 
of the opera adjusts his opera-glass to his 
sight; by alternately extending and con- 
tracting it till his glass is at the exact 
focus. On the same principle directors 
ascertained the precise point in their 
sliding-scale at which their tariff would 
best pay, and that knowledge was only to 
be acquired by going through the process 
of alternately raising and lowering the 
fares until it was ascertained. When 
directors were well advised and exercised 
due care and judgment before they fixed 
their tariff, very few changes were neces- 
sary, and unless from the opening of a 
competing line, or some other extraneous 
cause, the fares remained with little or no 
alteration for many years. The scale of 
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fares naturally depends on the character 
of the population whose wants the railway 
supplies. Their general social position 
and many other circumstances now enable 
the clear-headed manager to decide at 
once on the best-paying fares, or at all 
events, go very near the mark, and rec- 
ommend them to his board accordingly, 
so that veiy few changes are afterwards 
required. It was very different, however, 
in the early history of railways, when 
managers had but little experience to 
guide them in fixing the fares, and thought 
the tariff that paid best in one locality 
should pay best in all others. With rail- 
ways that paid fair dividends the changes 
in fares were not very great, seldom 
exceeding 10 or 20 percent.; but it was 
very different with the unfortunate class 
that paid very low dividends ; the directors, 
attributing their want of success to not 
having charged the best-paying fares, 
made the most extreme and sudden 
changes, in order to find them out. The 
tariff would be reduced 30, 40 or 50 per 
cent., or tried the other way, and raised 
50, or, in some cases, 100 per cent. We 
shall find, when we go into these cases, 
this curious result, from all these changes 
— that let the directors alter their fares as 
they would — make them high, low, or 
moderate — change them from three pence 
per mile for first-class to three farthings; 
or one penny per mile to one farthing for 
third class, the difference in dividend to the 
shareholders was comparatively small, 
seldom exceeding a half per cent, per 
annum. That difference, however small 
in itself, was of considerable consequence 
to the shareholder, not merely as regards 
the income, but its effect on the market 
price of shares, every pound of income rep- 
resenting about twenty pounds of capital. 
"Some boards commenced with low 
fares, and gradually increased them till 
the highest paying point was attained. 
Let us suppose a case in which the 
directors think that the first-class fare 
should not exceed one penny per mile, 
and the other classes in due proportion; 
but find that such a tariff pays only 4 per 



cent, per annum. Not being satisfied, 
they double their fares, and find that pays 
4f per cent.; they hope still better to 
improve their position, and add 50 per 
cent, more to their fares, but the increase 
reduces their dividend to 4^ per cent. ; by 
a few more trials they soon ascertain the 
best paying point, which, perhaps, turns 
out to be an addition of 20 per cent, 
instead of 50 per cent, to the second tariff 
trial. Let us take now the descending 
scale. The directors of another company 
we will suppose, believing that high fares 
would pay best, charge three pence per 
mile for first-class, and the others in pro- 
portion ; these fares they find pay them at 
the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, with 
which, however, they are not satisfied. 
They reduce their fares 83 per cent., and 
they find that reduction raises their divi- 
dend to 5} per cent.; thus encouraged, 
they make another reduction, and reduce 
these last fares 50 per cent. : this actually 
raises their dividend to 5f per cent. 
They go on and reduce another 50 per- 
cent., but they find now they have gone 
beyond the mark, for their dividend is 
reduced to 5} per cent., so they come to 
the right conclusion — being somewhere 
between the present and the last charged 
fares, the exact point they soon discovered 
and slightly raise their fares till they find 
that three farthings per mile for first-class, 
and one half-penny for second class, for 
the whole length of their line, return 
tickets at a fare and a half, and slightly 
increased charges for shorter distances, 
pay them 6 per cent. These are the fares 
now charged, 6 per cent, being the divi- 
dend paid, on the North London line. 
There are, however, very few railways in 
the kingdom but would lose considerably 
as compared with their present earnings, 
by carrying their ordinary first-class pas- 
sengers at three farthings per mile, 
instead of two pence or two pence half- 
penny, the usual charge; their second- 
class at a half-penny per mile instead of 
three half -pence; and their third, at one 
farthing per mile instead of one penny. 
"The London and Northwestern Corn- 
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pany, for instance, in 1868 paid £5 2s. 6d. 
per cent, to their proprietors, but if the 
fares were reduced to one-third of what 
they now charge, their annual dividend 
might at first be reduced to £4 per cent, 
per annum, a large reduction, representing 
a loss in the market value on each £100 
share of £22 10s. The greatest loss, how- 
ever, that I have been able to trace to any 
company by a change of policy was that 
caused by a sudden reduction of four- 
fifths in their fares; the loss in that case 
amounted to one per cent, dividend per 
annum on their capital. To ascertain the 
loss companies would incur in their divi- 
dends by any assumed reduction in their 
fares, when all the data are furnished, 
would be a matter of little difficulty to 
any well-skilled manager of a railway. 

"There is, however, another party who 
have some interest in the matter, not only 
in the fares of the London and North- 
western Company, but in the fares of all 
the railways in the kingdom, and that very 
large party is the Public; who have no 
voice or influence either direct or indirect, 
in the matter, by themselves individually 
or their representatives, nor, under the 
present system, have a right to require 
any reduction in the fares on a railway 
more than they have a right to require 
their grocer or baker to reduce the price 
of their tea and their loaf. It is a part of 
our recognized policy to grant to private 
individuals the possession of these great 
arteries of communication which monopo- 
lize the conveyance of passengers and 
goods throughout the country, and they 
who exercise the trust on behalf of the 
shareholders find themselves obliged, in 
the exercise of their duty, to exclude at 
least three-fourths of those who have 
occasion to travel. 

" Now here is a subject for statesmen to 
ponder, and we could not choose an illus- 
tration more in point of the working of the 
present system. The London and Black- 
wall \ Railway was constructed for the 
accommodation of the poorest and most 
densely-populated district of the metropo- 



lis; the fares are moderate, three half- 
pence and a penny per mile, for the two 
classes of passengers; but considering 
the poverty of the district through which 
the railway runs, it is pretty certain that 
if the fares for the whole distance, four 
miles, were reduced to two pence and one 
penny respectively for the two, they might 
pay nearly , though possibly not quite, as 
well as the present fares. The directors, 
no doubt, would be glad if they could 
accommodate the public by further reduc- 
ing their fares to the level of their neigh- 
bor, the North London, if they could do 
so with justice to their shareholders; but 
instead of doing so, they may eventu- 
ally feel themselves obliged to return to the 
old fares; it just turns on the chance of 
their taking a few hundred pounds less in 
the course of the year. The number of 
passengers conveyed in each train on the 
London and Blackwall, according to the 
last returns, was ninety-one; and by the 
North London, one hundred and fifty-five. 

"There were conveyed on the London 
and Blackwall Railway last year, upwards 
of ten million passengers; yet in this 
densely-populated district, this teeming 
hive of industry, where time may almost 
literally be said to be money, probably 
three times that number were obliged to 
travel on foot, who would have been able 
to pay a penny for their fare, and could 
have been carried at a mere nominal 
increase in the expense, as the trains are 
running comparatively empty. 

"One more instance. The length of 
the Glasgow and Greenock line is twenty- 
two and a half miles. There was an 
active competition carried on for some 
time between the railway company and 
the owners of steamboats on the Clyde; 
the third-class fare by the railway, which 
had formerly been a shilling for the entire 
distance, was reduced to sixpence, and the 
opposition was carried on for two years; 
there was, of course, an enormous increase 
in the number of passengers, but an 
arrangement having been come to between 
the contending parties, the railway com- 
pany returned to their original fares; the 
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difference in the company's receipts, after 
the change, was rather in their favor, but 
it amounted only to one shilling per cent, 
per annum increase on their dividend — 
an increase of only one-twentieth of one 
per cent." 

It is a matter of considerable surprise to 
me that a number of our eminent railway 
authorities have taken so little cognizance 
of the condition described by Mr. Gait. 
That railroads, in order to increase their 
profits by a small fraction of one per cent., 
should be willing to increase their rates by 
50 per cent, is not so amazing, but when 
this sort of thing is being done right along 
by every private railroad in the world, that 
eminent railway economists, without mak- 
ing any qualifications whatever, should 
still have the hardihood to assert that " the 
interests of the railroads and the shipping 
and traveling public are identical " is 
absolutely incomprehensible. 

To be sure, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that there are certain varieties 
of freight of which the amount carried by 
the railroads would not be very largely 
increased no matter how great a cut should 
be made in the rates at which they were 
carried, but this fact does not in any way 
do away with that even larger category of 
persons and articles to be transported, 
which respond quickly to every cut in rates 
by a rapid increase in the quantity offered 
for shipment. The heart of the matter is 
this; that whereas this increase in the 
quantities offered for shipment frequently 
makes up and sometimes more than 
makes up for the losses sustained by the 
cut in rates, at the same time frequently 
the resultant increase does not quite 
recoup the roads for those losses. It is in 
dealing with this class of articles that a 
government administration, intent only 
on serving the public, would continue to 
keep the price of transportation down to a 
reasonable figure, whereas corporation 
railway managers would necessarily feel 
in duty bound to raise such rates to the 
point at which they would be productive 
of the greatest amount of profits. The 



difference between the attitudes of state 
and corporation railway administrations 
can be summed up in a very few words. 
The ideal corporation charges all that the 
traffic will bear, whereas an ideal govern- 
ment gives all that the rates charged can 
be made to pay for. 

The fundamental and irreconcilable 
nature of this conflict between the inter- 
ests represented on the one hand by the 
government, and on the other hand by 
railroad corporation managers, was very 
clearly and concisely brought out in the 
concluding words of the governmental 
argument in favor of the state purchase 
of the Prussian railroads in 1879.* 

" If it were possible," said the govern- 
ment, "to make a system so perfect that 
the interests of the public could be thor- 
oughly protected from the private com- 
panies, this system could not easily 
leave the railroads free to increase their 
profits. 

"The intervention of the government 
limits and hinders the action of the com- 
panies, its requirements may even injure 
them and cut down their receipts: but in 
this event private capital will shun the 
enterprises so rigorously controlled, and 
the development of the railroads will be 
checked. On the other hand, if the 
financial results of the enterprise com- 
mence to decrease, the necessity of not 
injuring the profitableness of the enter- 
prise and of warding off the ruin which 
would be caused by a breakdown must 
cause the government to waive certain 
demands which it had made in the general 
interest. The system of private com- 
panies, therefore, must disappear because 
of these inconsistencies, i. e.> that the 
interests of the public which are bound up 
with the railroads, are left at the mercy of 
private initiative and that government 
control cannot do that which actual state 
operation alone can accomplish." 

Carl S. Vrooman. 

Bloomington, Illinois. 

*Etude Compare du Droit de Rachat, etc., Paul 
Deligny, p. 85. 
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ONE OF the most serious of all the 
numerous problems that have been 
presented by nature for solution by civil- 
ization is that of transportation of prod- 
ucts. It is largely, even mainly, because 
of the lack of adequate means to move 
raw material from the pi ace of production to 
the place of manufacture, and again to the 
places of consumption, that so many 
articles of commerce are extortionately 
dear; and it is also because of that same 
lack of facilities that year after year, more 
deadly than battle and murder, famine 
brings death — slow or sudden — to innum- 
erable peasant peoples of China and India 
and Russia. Indeed it has passed into a 
maxim (amply corroborated by history) 
that those countries have progressed most 
and swiftest in civilization whose water- 
ways have been most numerous and 
accessible. Within the last half-century 
the marvelous development of railway 
systems — particularly in Europe and 
North America — providing, as they have, 
for far swifter intercommunication, have 
largely superseded waterways. In the 
early years of the nineteenth century no 
more profitable investment for surplus 
capital was to be found than in shares of 
canal companies, until, little by little, the 
insidious rivalry of the railway, first 
reducing, at last totally prohibited profit. 
Time and enterprise and mechanical 
ingenuity, having displaced the mule and 
barge in favor of the locomotive, are again 
showing their power to make "ancient 
good uncouth," the growth of human 
needs (former luxuries becoming more and 
more necessities) having outrun the 
increase of population, the people are 
returning to water transportation as a 
relief from the congested traffic of the 
railways. 

The call of the people for this method 
of relief, at first feeble and local, grew 
quickly strong and finally continental. 
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The several states, notably New York, 
enacted laws and made large appropria- 
tions to this end, and the Federal govern- 
ment, incited to action mainly by political 
expediency and the demands of localities, 
did likewise. The history of the great 
Erie Canal system demonstrates not only 
the utility of the waterway for transporta- 
tion, but the strength of public opinion, 
compelling this improvement against the 
antagonism of influences notoriously 
strong. The record of action by the 
United States Congress respecting water- 
ways, shown by the items of successive 
river-and -harbor bills, while in many 
cases exceedingly effective, has in the past 
far too often been made the vehicle for 
needless or even scandalous expenditures, 
the so-called "log-rolling" of Congress- 
men having become a by-word — not 
necessarily of " graft," but always of com- 
mercial greed or political ambition. 

The present time, and the Presidency of 
Theodore Roosevelt will probably be 
known in the far future as the era of the 
great commercial and economical awaken- 
ing. The theory of comprehensive con- 
trol by the nation over interstate com- 
merce, evoking some exceedingly crude, 
but also much wise and beneficent legis- 
lation, in no one direction has so quickly 
taken shape for good as in its attitude 
toward that greatest of public utilities — 
children of the sun and the sea — the 
waters of the land. 

The demands of the people, embodied 
chiefly in petitions to the executive from 
commercial organizations of the Missis- 
sippi valley, were first distinctly recog- 
nized in an open letter (dated "The 
White House, March 14, 1907") addressed 
to nine distinguished citizens requesting 
them to serve upon a commission "to 
prepare and report a comprehensive plan 
for the improvement and control of the 
river systems of the United States." 
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This commission (now widely known 
as that of "Inland Waterways "), of 
which Hon. Theodore E. Burton, of 
Ohio, is chairman, after many meetings 
and the fullest and ablest discussion, 
reported to the President, who transmitted 
the paper to Congress, characterizing it as 
"Well worth your attention. 
It is thorough, sane and just." 

This preliminary report 
(Senate Document, No. 325, 
60th Congress, first session), 
while not lengthy, 
nor statistical, sum- 
marizes [admirably 
thej[needs]£ofj£the 



by canals and the canalization of rivers, 
each receives due attention. 

Among the recommendations the prin- 
cipal one is for a "National Waterways 
Commission," not as a substitute for exist- 
ing agencies — now scattered among vari- 
ous departments and bureaus — but "to- 




MAP No. 1. 



nationjas to the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of our water supply. For accurate 
information, scientific treatment, and 
philosophic discernment it is unsurpassed 
in ability. Of necessity the subject 
divides into numerous branches; ques- 
tions of forest preservation, of irrigation, 
of reclamation by drainage, of the utiliza- 
tion of water power, the prevention of 
floods, and the relief of railway congestion 



bring these into 
coordination," " ex- 
pert initiative in 
choice of projects, cer- 
tainty of continuity of 
plan and work," and 
"expert framing of a 
definite policy." 

Of all the several im- 
provements for the ben- 
efit of water-borne traf- 
fic, this (called conserv- 
atively an "Inquiry in 
Progress") recommends 
to the attention of Con- 
gress the project for " A 
deep and continuous 
passage from New Eng- 
land to Florida." It may be confidently 
said that no other of the contemplated 
improvements in the interest of still-water 
navigation (not even the projected deep 
waterway from the lakes to the Gulf) has 
so many and so vital elements in its favor. 
The first map shows almost at a glance 
how abundantly Nature has already pro- 
vided for this "Atlantic Inner Passage w ; 
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from the extreme eastern shore of Cape 
Cod to Buzzard's Bay a narrow neck, 
barely nine miles across, now — being cut 
by private enterprise — intercepts the pass- 
age of ships; thence southeasterly — 
passing Martha's Vineyard and Block 
Island — comes Long Island Sound ; then 
in order, the "East river," New York 
harbor, the Kill-van-Kull and Staten 
Island Sound. The break across New 
Jersey has already been overcome from 
the Raritan to the Delaware, by a canal, 
needing only to be deepened and widened. 
Then comes the Delaware, and between 
that and the Chesapeake only a few miles 
of cutting and the way is clear to the 
harbor of Norfolk, below the capes of the 
Chesapeake. Beyond Norfolk two canals 
already exist carrying light-draught ves- 
sels, needing only enlargement to connect 
with the broad and safe expanses of Albe- 
marle and Pamlico Sounds. 

Further southward, along the entire 
coast to the very extreme tip of the Florida 
peninsula, while no extensive bays or 
sounds penetrate inland, countless bayous 
and lagoons wind and wander bade of 
those long reaches of marsh and meadow, 
of rice and cotton plantations constituting 
the Sea Island of Georgia and the Caro- 
linas. Many of these natural channels 
are navigable for vessels of considerable 
tonnage; others are comparatively shal- 
low ; but, with here and there an isthmus 
of alluvial soil, easily susceptible of being 
cut through by the modern hydraulic 
dredger, the entire southern coast already 
affords a passage, safe and sheltered, par- 
allel to the ocean. And this Atlantic sys- 
tem may be connected with another for 
interior communication along the Gulf 
of Mexico by one or the other of two 
routes (both of which have been surveyed), 
one by the St. Mary's river through Oke- 
fenokee Swamp, and down the Suwannee; 
the other up the St. John's, and thence by 
way of Topokalija Lake to the Gulf at 
Charlotte Harbor. 

A perusal of the various River-and- 
Harbor acts and the statistical publications 
of the Department of Commerce and 



Labor show an already existing traffic 
along the present disconnected channels 
of the Atlantic seaboard surprising for the 
amount, value and variety of transported 
produce. Coal, lumber, cotton, fertil- 
izers, fish, oysters, garden produce, etc., 
constitute the principal cargoes, now car- 
ried in small craft; but which, upon the 
opening of a through waterway of suffi- 
cient depth, would be far more eco- 
nomically transported in steam-propelled 
barges of large dimensions. 

But the coastwise commerce between 
the northern and southern states is now 
carried on mainly upon the Atlantic 
ocean. From information carefully gath- 
ered and published by the United States 
government, it is found that for the last ten 
years alone, there were of vessels totally 
lost, about a thousand, of partial losses 
nearly three times as many, and that the 
aggregate value of vessels and cargoes 
lost and ruined exceeded $20,000,000; 
while the lives sacrificed (not to be esti- 
mated in money value) were very many 
hundreds, the majority perishing on that 
terrible " Graveyard of the Atlantic," the 
coast of stormy Hatteras. 

A close estimate of the cost of a continu- 
ous waterway from Massachusetts to 
Florida, with a depth of thirty feet, ample 
for all the present needs of commerce, 
shows that it could be constructed for not 
far from $100,000,000. That is to say, 
for this expenditure, considering the nat- 
ural increase of tonnage, the country 
would save the whole cost in money in 
comparatively a very few years, to say 
nothing of the saving of life now sacrificed 
to the fury of the open sea. 

Such, very briefly, are the commercial 
advantages of a continuous deep waterway 
along the Atlantic seaboard . But another 
and equally important advantage de- 
mands attention. Within the last ten 
years that have been taken as a basis for 
reckoning, so strong has been the voice of 
the people for peace and arbitration as a 
substitute for warfare, that perhaps we 
have entered upon a new era. Still the 
savage element in mankind has not been 
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wholly conquered, and still that nation 
which is most capable of enforcing peace 
is most likely to conserve it. " How," the 
Christ has said, "can one enter into a 
strong man's house and spoil his goods, 
except he first bind the strong man?" a 
statement of truth hardly requiring the 
" authority" of theological dogma. 

In ways of aggression and destruction 
America has proved herself so humane 
and so just that she can well afford to arm 
without the imputation of a desire for con- 
quest. This paper is not a plea for 
further or more extensive warlike prepara- 
tion, or the construction of many or more 
powerful battle-ships; but rather to indi- 
cate to the citizen unversed in military and 
naval strategy, the actual beneficence of a 
coastwisedeep-water channel alongthe At- 
lantic, as a practical measure of protection. 

In case of aggressive war with a foreign 
maritime power, or perhaps with a coali- 
tion of aggressive powers, what more 
certain object of attack than our exposed 
seaboard cities! Modern science has 
made such enormous advances that now 
heavy ordnance can throw shot and shell 
destructively for many miles. For pur- 
pose of devastation — or more likely ran- 
som — a foreign fleet would naturally con- 
gregate at one port, singling that out for 
spoliation. In that harbor alone would 
be probably not sufficient floating arma- 
ment for successful defense; but the water- 
way open along the coast, reinforcements 
— battle-ships, armored cruisers, torpedo- 
boats — all the effective forces of the navy 
congregated at other stations — could come 
steaming swiftly and safely to the relief of 
the threatened city, either to join with fort 
and fleet in front defense, or to assail the 
enemy's exposed flank. Such a canal 
would mean swift and sure concentration. 
It would increase the effective strength of 
our defending navy by as many fold as 
there are naval stations or cities to defend. 
If the canal would pay for itself in a few 
years by the saving it would effect in life 
and property during peace, how much 
might it not save in the single hour of 
destructive war ? 



So, commercially and strategically alike, 
the utility and economy of the coast water- 
way become evident. But it is always 
easier to offer evidence than to cause a 
surely righteous verdict. However meri- 
torious a scheme of public utility may be, 
opposition may always be counted upon. 
The former petty "log-rolling," not 
always far removed from petty larceny, by 
which a vote for a court-house or a post- 
office building was exchanged for a river 
or a harbor improvement, has largely dis- 
appeared in Congress. We have not per- 
haps grown better, we have grown wiser; 
the bramble of close competition has 
borne the fruit of cooperation; the rivalry 
of " labor " and " capital " has taught both 
capitalist and toiler the value of at least 
this — " the injury of one is the concern of 
all," and that in ways of business as in 
politics, " in union is strength." 

But in spite of this generally larger out- 
look and broader plan and scope in con- 
sidering great public improvements, this 
one has not failed to encounter, even in its 
very inception, diverse views of avowed 
friends as to expediency, and also the 
more serious claims of rival routes, and 
the demands of vested interests liable to 
interference or destruction. There are in 
fact at least three localities where this 
rivalry has already taken definite, and in 
one very strenuous shape. It is not the 
province of this article to pass judgment 
as to respective merit or demerit ; but by 
quoting from public papers and official 
documents to indicate wherein merit or 
demerit may lie, and in some degree the 
nature of the obstacles that may be reck- 
oned upon to deflect or even thwart the 
speedy realization of so worthy a public 
improvement. 

On August 28, 1907, several members 
of Congress visited Trenton, New Jersey, 
in the interest of a project for deepening 
the channel of the Delaware river. The 
interest then awakened resulted in a con- 
ference of municipalities and trade asso- 
ciations affected, and this in turn in the 
organization — in cooperation with the 
"Inland Waterways Commission — of an 
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association, composed of delegates from 
commercial bodies, or those designated by 
governors of the states bordering on the 
Atlantic, and other distinguished citizens, 
calling itself " The Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association." 

This conference decided to remain 
attorney for the plaintiff proposition of a 
greater water highway, and as to the 
standing of contending interests, "with- 
out prejudice." As to these (contending 
interests, the association, at its session 
held in Philadelphia, November 18, 19 
and 20, 1907, amended a resolution favor- 
ing "the lines of existing canals," and 
unanimously substituting, "along the 
lines approved by Congress as the most 
practical." 

Unfortunately at the second session of 
the association held in Baltimore in Nov- 
ember last, this wise action was rescinded, 
the convention voting that the route 
should be in all cases, " along the lines of 
existing canals." 

The first (beginning at the northern end 
of the proposed water highway) of the 
many links in the long chain, will be that 
to connect Cape Cod Bay or Boston 
harbor, the former with Buzzard's Bay, 
the latter with Narragansett Bay at Fall 
River. A paper on "The Cape Cod 
Canal," now under construction, being 
financed by August Belmont & Company, 
was read by Mr. William Barclay Par- 
sons, of New York, and another relating to 
a proposed canal between Fall River and 
Boston, was read by Hon. L. E. Chamber- 
lain, President of the Massachusetts 
Board of Trade. Mr. Parsons' paper was 
extremely interesting. It related in some 
detail the history of this long-deferred 
enterprise, from the year 1697, when the 
Massachusetts General Court ordered an 
investigation as to the feasibility of cutting 
a waterway between "Barnstable Bay 
into Monament Bay." The project advo- 
cated by Mr. Chamberlain is also an 
ancient one, although a charter was 
granted only three years ago. Its chief 
advantage is a military one, in that it 
materially shortens the distance into 



Boston harbor, and avoids the open sea of 
Cape Cod Bay. The rivalry between 
these two routes, while as yet quite 
amicable, promises to develop consider- 
able energy. 

From either Buzzard's or Narragansett 
Bay, to the westward deep water is found 
until the mouth of the Raritan river is 
reached, and these waters, from Fisher's 
Island at the eastern entrance to Long 
Island Sound, are fully protected by forti- 
fications. The next link in the canal sys- 
tem is that connecting the waters of New 
York Bay with the Delaware river. Over 
this route there is now a small canal- 1 — the 
Delaware and Raritan canal — needing 
only enlargement. A survey, authorized 
by the city of Philadelphia in 1894, has 
been made; some changes of route are 
suggested, and the sole obstacle to an 
enlarged waterway (apart from the cost, 
estimated at about $30,000,000) would be 
the possible opposition of the owners — the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The situation in regard to a deeper 
waterway from Hampton Roads to Albe- 
marle Sound in North Carolina, is almost 
precisely similar to that which has devel- 
oped in Massachusetts: two shallow 
canals, owned and operated by private 
corporations, now connect these waters — 
the "Dismal Swamp canal," and the 
"Chesapeake and Albemarle." Several 
exhaustive reports have been made by the 
United States Engineer Corps ; the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of both routes 
appearing about equally balanced, and, 
quite naturally, each is not backward in 
claiming superiority over the other. Be- 
sides these several alternative routes have 
been surveyed; one — the "Cooper's 
Creek" route being the favorite. 

Retracing our steps somewhat, it is to 
take up the circumstances and conditions 
connected with the proposed deep chan- 
nel from the Delaware to the Chesapeake. 
The situation as to this proposed cut is 
unique in a multitude of particulars. 
Here exists a rivalry — bidding fair to 
result in antagonism, not, as with the Cape 
Cod and Hampton Roads sections, be- 
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tween private and therefore somewhat 
trivial interests; but between two great 
cities — Philadelphia and Baltimore, in- 
deed it may be said, between the two 
states of Pennsylvania and Maryland. A 
glance at Map No. 2 will show at once and 
clearly the sources of difference or dis- 
cord. The movement for a canal across 
the*Maryland-Delaware peninsula origin- 



more, situated as it is, far up the Chesa- 
peake Bay, and nearly two hundred miles 
from the ocean at the capes of Virginia, 
demanded a new and quicker access to the 
sea. Responding to this demand — at the 
time quite unanimous — the War Depart- 
ment caused surveys of various routes to 
be made. These (indicated on the map) 
were all more or less "direct routes" to 




MAP No. 2. 



ated early in the nineteenth century, the 
result being a waterway some eight feet in 
depth, with locks, which is still in active 
business, although its revenues — at one 
time very considerable — have been re- 
duced to merely nominal figures. This 
canal is known as "The Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal," and the line (as noted 
on the map) the "Back-Creek Route." 
In the year 1871 a new movement was 
inaugurated in the way of a water route 
across the peninsula. The city of Balti- 



the sea, three of them terminating , at 
Lewes, just within the Delaware break- 
water. One of these would undoubtedly 
have been chosen had it not been for the 
expense; the cheapest of all being that 
called "The Choptank Route," the esti- 
mate for which was over $16,000,000, the 
others ranging up to $41,500,000 for the 
" Centerville," while the estimate for the 
"Sassafras" was only $8,000,000. At 
this time the " Back-Creek " route had not 
been considered, no survey even having 
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been made. Although a company was 
incorporated to construct a ship canal 
across the peninsula, and a right of way 
acquired, as well as some work done on 
the line of the Sassafras, the project lan- 
guished until 1894, when, responding to 
the urgency of Baltimore, the President 
appointed a commission to decide upon a 
route. During the years between 1871 
and 1894 conditions had materially altered 
affecting Baltimore's foreign commerce. 
The channel of the lower Chesapeake, 
previously narrow, tortuous and shallow, 
had become, through the work of the 
Engineer Corps and liberal appropria- 
tions under the River-and-Harbor acts, 
broad, deep and comparatively straight, 
so satisfactory in fact to Baltimore's 
shippers that they were no longer inter- 
ested in any ship-canal project. Another 
consideration had also to be taken into 
account — the act (River-and-Harbor act 
of August, 1894) provided that in making 
selection of a route, the board should 
selectTnot only the route which should 
"give the greatest facility to commerce," 
but which should be "best adapted to 
national defense." 

Map No. 2 will serve to show that the 
terms of this authorization barred out any 
consideration whatever being given to any 
of the routes having their eastern ter- 
minus upon the open sea, or upon the 
Delaware Bay below the mouth of the 
river where fortifications could not be 
erected to ensure security of communica- 
tion in time of war; this, of course, left 
the choice between the "Back-Creek" 
and the "Sassafras." Further, the east- 
ern terminus of the present Chesapeake 
and Delaware canal was upon the Dela- 
ware river above (and therefore protected 
by) Forts Delaware and Dupont. The 
military consideration (the commission 
being almost entirely composed of mili- 
tary men) prevailed, the report being 
unanimous in favor of the " Back-Creek." 

For twelve years nothing was done in 
the matter; then (by virtue of joint- 
resolution No. 37, approved June 28, 
1907) a second commission was desig- 



nated, as the resolution was worded: 
"To examine and appraise the works and 
franchises of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware canal," and also " to investigate the 
feasibility of the Sassafras route." By 
the terms of the resolution three commis- 
sioners were to be designated, one of whom 
should be "an officer of the Engineer 
Corps, one an officer of the navy, and one 
a civilian." This commission reported 
January 1, 1907, recommending the 
"Back-Creek" route as "desirable," but 
stating that the Sassafras was "feasible." 

From these two decisions those inter- 
ested have taken an appeal. The action 
of Congress shows that this appeal has had 
its effect: a bill for the purchase of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal not 
having been considered, and another, 
reopening the' entire subject of choice of 
routes (S. R. 75, 60th Congress, first ses- 
sion) having passed the Senate, April 24, 
1908. 

The grounds of opposition to the more 
northerly of the two routes are in effect, 
that the choice of this route discriminates 
by its far greater length against Balti- 
more's foreign commerce (Maps 1 and 2). 
Second, the existence of 7,000 linear feet 
of quicksand on that line — no trace of 
which appears on the line of the Sassa- 
fras—and, third, a curious discrepancy in 
the report of the second commission 
(Senate Document No. 215, 59th Con- 
gress, second session) which, while rec- 
ommending the northern route because of 
its eastern terminus being above the fortifi- 
cations, by its official map (of which Map 
No. 3 is virtually a facsimile) shows the 
projected ship canal terminating on the 
Delaware below the batteries, and there- 
fore beyond their direct protection. The 
batteries could still defend the approach 
to the canal ; but the chief object of such 
a waterway strategically — the insurance 
of entire security of communication would 
be defeated, the canal being still exposed 
to peril of distant bombardment. 

The prospect of an enormous amount 
of local traffic to follow the opening of a 
deep-water canal, "free and clear" of 
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tolls, on either of these routes, makes it 
highly probable that upon one line or the 
other the first work of the long water high- 
way will be begun. There are, it is esti- 
mated, now about 8,000 vessels, carrying 
annually between 50,000,000 and 90,- 
000,000 tons that now trade— chiefly with 
Baltimore, on the Chesapeake Bay. 
Much, if not all, of this tonnage Baltimore 



way of connecting navigable waters, deep- 
ening existing shallow channels, and gen- 
erally improving local navigation. Al- 
most without exception these improve- 
ments have been made in response to 
purely local demands. One of the reports 
— that of Colonel, then Major, Ernest H. 
Ruffner, of the United States Engineers, 
is well worthy of more than casual men- 




MAP No. 3. 



fears will be diverted to Wilmington and 
Philadelphia. 

Southward from the Chesapeake this 
great enterprise of a deep coastwise water 
highway may be considered as a practical 
unit. From that curious anomaly of 
nature, Lake Drummond of the Dismal 
Swamp into which no stream flows, and 
from which on every side the water runs; 
through Albemarle Sound, not as might 
be thought, an estuary of the ocean, but a 
body of fresh water; across broad Pam- 
lico, and thence behind the Sea Islands, 
the way lies open for a continuous deep 
channel. From time to time much has 
been effected by the general government 
through the Corps of Engineers, in the 



tion. This report may be found in H. R. 
Document No. 278, 56th Congress, first 
session. It relates to the survey of " water 
ways and low-lying marsh lands or rice 
lands between the North and South Santee 
rivers, with a view to extending the 
Estherville-Minim Creek canal." 

Complying strictly with the provisions 
of the River-and-Harbor act of March 8, 
1899, Major Ruffner makes his report 
upon this projected improvement. He 
finds it both desirable and feasible; and 
then, somewhat transcending the ordinary 
scope of duty of a local engineer officer, 
charged with the preliminary investiga- 
tion of a petty piece of dredging to facili- 
tate local traffic, he takes occasion to call 
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attention to the futility of that system of 
policy which has engaged itself in consid- 
ering " items separately, and not as a log- 
ical whole." The hope is clearly, cleverly 
and strenuously expressed of securing 
" the adoption of a general project for the 
inland navigation of this region." 

It is seldom indeed that so much of 
prophecy — and also of poetry is found in a 
matter-of-fact, cold-blooded report of a 
work of simple civil engineering. In 
word cartoons, admirable for atmosphere, 
Major Ruffner contrasts "the coast of 
the Netherlands and East Friesland with 
our own ocean front from Chesapeake 
Bay to Florida." He compares Holland, 
supporting near five million people "on a 



bleak coast fronting the angry waves of 
the boisterous North Sea," with the scan- 
tily-populated maze of islands of South 
Carolina and Georgia — " islands with no 
cold winter expanse, canal and field not 
locked up for months as in Holland, but 
bathed in sunshine." 

The argument is for a comprehensive 
system of deep-water communication; for 
the logical whole, for the several links of 
improvement conforming, as the necessity 
arises, not only to the limited require- 
ments of localities, but with a view to the 
extension of one grand chain of an Atlan- 
tic deep waterway along the entire coast. 
William J. Roe. 

Newburgh, New York. 



BETTER CITY GOVERNMENT. 



By Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin, 

Ex-Goyernor of Rhode Island. 



PAST attempts at municipal reform 
have resulted in failure. So univer- 
sally has this been the case that not a few 
of its advocates, becoming discouraged, 
have abandoned their efforts and allowed 
the old hated rSgime to regain control. 

Time and again this has happened in 
New York and Chicago. More recently 
it has occurred in Philadelphia. 

These are but spectacular types of 
many cities. Never have the rascals been 
turned out for any considerable length of 
time. 

Happily within a few years the reform 
force has been turned into a new and a 
more promising direction. Reformers 
finally are beginning to realize that their 
efforts to supplant the incompetent and 
the venal by better officials are wholly 
unsatisfactory, and, at best, result in a 
very partial and temporary improvement. 

The catastrophe which devastated Gal- 
veston in 1900 led the people of that 
stricken city to turn their attention to the 
correction of the real cause of bad govern- 



ment, namely, a crude, antiquated, out- 
grown, and almost worthless machinery 
of local elections. 

The example set by Galveston has been 
followed by other cities in other states, 
and to-day a disposition is manifest in 
many influential quarters to reform the 
system of government which has obtained 
in the cities. 

TWO DANGERS. 

The situation is hopeful, but involves 
two dangers. 

One of these dangers is that in many 
cities it will be said: We will watch the 
experiments now being made in Galves- 
ton, Texas; in Des Moines, Iowa, and in 
Newport, Rhode Island, and the one 
which proves the most successful we will 
make an effort to apply here. 

The trouble with this waiting attitude 
is that, pending a decision which may long 
be delayed, the corroding evils now in 
existence will continue, and that a few 
years hence the reform wave now sweep- 
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ing over the country may have receded. 

The second danger is, that other cities, 
assuming upon insufficient ground that 
the experiments now being tried are sure 
to be successful, will proceed at once to 
imitate the one which seems most promis- 
ing. 

It would be safer to take neither of 
these courses, but rather to examine the 
several schemes of improvement in the 
light of history and reason, and thereafter 
fix upon some plan which is feasible and 
which gives greater promise of success, if 
possible, than any of the experiments now 
being tried. 

The Des Moines plan, which is a devel- 
opment of the Galveston experiment, 
possesses features which seem to be very 
desirable. 

The doing away with the party names 
on the ballot is a simple and effective 
change which ought to be applied in all 
municipal elections. The direct control 
of the city charter by the voters is funda- 
mentally right and expedient. 

The constitution of the city government 
of Des Moines, however, is a very radical 
change from past methods — so revolu- 
tionary as to make it difficult of accom- 
plishment through the legislature of many 
of the states, particularly in those lying 
eastward of Iowa. 

Certainly other cities which are con- 
sidering the adoption of the Des Moines 
plan ought to satisfy themselves of its 
theoretic value, for it will be a number of 
years before its permanent success can be 
established by the clinical method alone. 
Nor should it be necessary to await devel- 
opments. The theory of popular govern- 
ment is not so novel and untried that the 
operation of a new adaptation cannot be 
understood and foreseen from an examina- 
tion of the law creating it. 

THE DES MOINES CHARTER. 

Are the most important provisions of 
the Des Moines charter in theory correct, 
and do they accord with the canons of 
government generally accepted in the 
United States? 



The administration of its city govern- 
ment is divided into five departments, 
namely: Public Affairs, Accounts and 
Finances, Public Safety, Streets and 
Public Improvements, Parks and Public 
Property. 

The first of these departments is 
advisory and supervisory, and is assigned 
by law to the mayor, who is elected by the 
people at large. The other four depart- 
ments are filled also by means of a gen- 
eral ticket, each elector voting for any four 
out of all the candidates, whose names are 
arranged upon the ballot in alphabetical 
order. 

In a word, the voters elect a mayor and 
four assistants, and the four are detailed 
by the board of five so constituted to their 
respective departments. No doubt their 
wishes and capacities will be consulted in 
such assignment to administrative duties. 

Now these five men are not merely the 
executive heads of the administration, but 
they constitute the city legislature, making 
all appropriations and passing all ordi- 
nances which the voters themselves do not 
choose to enact or veto. They also elect 
the other city officials. 

Concerning these provisions it may be 
said that election on a general ticket is far 
safer and better than would be election by 
wards. In view of the great powers con- 
ferred upon these five men, it is conceiv- 
able that, for a time at least, the better 
citizenship of the municipality may select 
them. 

DOUBTFUL PROVISIONS. 

Two or three things in the charter, how- 
ever, will bear critical examination. 

Executive and legislative functions are 
combined in the same persons. This is 
contrary to a theory which has long pre- 
vailed. It has been deemed unsafe, 
exposure to too great temptation, to permit 
the same body of men who are to disburse 
the public fund also to have a free hand 
in determining how large that sum shall 
be. 

A long list of city officials, also, are 
chosen by the council, including such 
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important officers as city clerk, treasurer, 
solicitor, assessor, chief of fire depart- 
ment, and street commissioners. In this 
way the executive power is exercised, not 
by one person as provided in the United 
States constitution, but by a majority of 
the five members of the council. 

Furthermore, under the Des Moines 
plan, in which the five all-powerful 
officials are elected by a plurality of the 
entire electorate, about one-half of the 
voters are excluded from all voice in the 
city government. Such mal-representa- 
tion has never worked well and never will. 
Undoubtedly it is far better that the five 
councilmen be elected upon a general 
ticket, than separately from five wards, 
but the strong probability is that the 
spoilsmen of the city will be able, within 
a very few years, to elect three of the five 
councilmen. When that time arrives, 
owing to the immense powers concen- 
trated in the council, the whole city will 
be absolutely at the mercy of the grafters. 

REVOLUTION OR REFORM. 

Therefore, owing to the difficulty in 
many states of securing the Des Moines 
plan, and still more because of the the- 
oretic objections which lie against it, is it 
not worth while to aim rather at reform- 
ing than at revolutionizing our municipal 
governments ? 

Speaking for myself, although ac- 
counted a radical, I have always been in 
favor of giving a trial to that which is old 
and respectable, if it never has had a fair 
chance. 

The federal plan of government is both 
old and respectable and in theory pos- 
sessed of many virtues, but it never has 
been given a fair trial. 

Its theory is this: A complete separa- 
tion of the three departments of govern- 
ment, the executive to be single, the legis- 
lative to be multiple and representative, 
and the judicial to be durable. 

In few cities is the executive power 
placed in the hands of the mayor, but so 
far as tried the single executive has proved 
successful. In no municipality is the 



legislative branch of the government rep- 
resentative of the people — and, it must 
be remembered, notwithstanding the aca- 
demic equality of the three departments, 
that the legislative is always far stronger 
than both the others combined. 

Every legislative body should represent 
as many groups or parties as it contains 
members. In Des Moines, for example, 
the five men who make up the council 
should be chosen by, and therefore be 
representative of, five different sets of 
voters, gathered from the entire city con- 
stituency, the members of each set being 
in agreement upon some leading policy in 
municipal affairs. 

A BETTER CITY COUNCIL. 

In practice this may be brought about 
by electing, as in Des Moines, upon a gen- 
eral ticket, but, unlike that plan, limiting 
each voter to a single choice. Over the 
alphabetically-arranged list of candidates, 
which may number ten or more, should 
be printed upon the ballot the direction : 
Vote jar One. 

Evidently any one-fifth of the city's 
voters, who united upon one candidate, 
would be sure of electing him; so of 
another fifth, concentrated upon another 
candidate, and so on. The five candi- 
dates receiving the highest number of 
votes would be declared elected. 

The council so chosen would reflect the 
five leading political opinions held by the 
voters of the city. 

Now it is quite probable that in some 
cities the law-breaking classes, together 
with those subject to their influence, 
might amount to nearly one-fifth of the 
electorate, aiid in that case would be able 
to elect one councilman out of five. 
That result must be accepted, if it proves 
to be the case. In order to have true 
representation, it is necessary that every 
considerable minority, although it may be 
unpatriotic and vicious, should have its 
proportionate share of the legislative body. 
This is right. It is also expedient. 

Under present conditions, it may be 
found in any year that this vicious fifth of 
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the electorate, holding the balance of 
power in the election, both can and does 
turn the scale. In that event it may 
easily happen, as indeed is constantly 
occurring, that a majority of the city 
council owes it election to this lawless ele- 
ment. As a consequence, we find the 
wide-open city, carnivals of graft, and 
costly, unsatisfactory and disgraceful city 
governments. 

But how will it be with the undesirable 
element represented upon the city council 
by but one member, where the other 
four members are men of the first 
ability and integrity, chosen by the law- 
abiding and patriotic four-fifths of the 
voters? The single marplot will find 
himself upon a board where he is without 
influence when he attempts any of his 
crooked work. The other and superior 
members will see through his tricks and 
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ignore his bad proposals. He will get no 

second to any motion detrimental to the 
welfare of the inhabitants of the city. On 
the contrary, persistence in his futile 
wickedness will only serve as a back- 
ground for displaying to the public the 
good qualities of his associates. In the 
council, taken as a whole, you will have a 
condensed town meeting of all the voters. 

In many states, the single vote, which 
is the simplest form of proportional repre- 
sentation, may be applied upon the 
demand of the citizens of any city. As 
was the case with Newport, in conserva- 
tive Rhode Island, leading Republicans 
and Democrats, joining forces, can easily 
secure the needed legislation. Once get 
the city council able and representative, 
and it will do the rest. 

Lucius F. C. Garvin. 

Lonsdale, Rhode Island. 



MEDICINE, HYPNOTISM AND RELIGION. 

By Hon. John D. Works. 



WHEN Christian Science first 
entered on its work of divine 
healing, and for a long time afterward its 
claim that this power can be invoked now 
as it was in early Christendom was de- 
nounced as unfounded and sacrilegious. 
The churches and ministers of the gospel 
were most pronounced and uncompromis- 
ing in their denunciation of its pretensions. 
Then followed the charge, so often re- 
peated even down to the present time, that 
its exercise of the healing art was nothing 
more nor less than " mental-healing " hyp- 
notism, mesmerism, suggestion and the 
like. But Christian Science kept steadily 
on its course, with loving kindness toward 
the churches and others who made such 
vicious war upon it, healing sin, sickness 
and disease and bringing health, happi- 
ness, contentment and a more cheerful 
Christian life, and greater prosperity to 



thousands of people. The changed and 
more serene lives of its followers soon 
became the subject of frequent and favor- 
able comment. With all the denuncia- 
tion launched against it nothing of evil 
resulting from its practice could be 
pointed out, but the good it was and is 
doing was and is beyond dispute. As a 
natural result its numbers have steadily 
increased and with remarkable rapidity. 
Its members have come without direct 
effort to induce their coming. There has 
been no proselyting, no revivals, no 
solicitation of members. One seeking the 
healing has never been required to espouse 
the cause of Christian Science or forsake 
his own church. Every member of a 
Christian Science church has become so 
voluntarily and without solicitation or per- 
suasion. Thousands of people who have 
been healed in Christian Science have, 
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unfortunately for them, and perhaps 
ungratefully, and maybe through pride, 
continued their membership in other 
churches, of which no complaint is made. 
This is left wholly for them to determine. 
But thousands of others have left the old 
churches and become Christian Scientists 
and workers for the Cause. 

The fact that such numbers in the old 
churches have been healed, and are stu- 
dents of Mrs. Eddy's writings, and, be- 
cause of their own experience, believers in 
divine healing, has forced their churches 
to action in an effort to do themselves what 
they so roundly denounced the Christian 
Scientists for claiming to do. The belief 
in divine healing has become so strong 
and universal as the result of Mrs. Eddy's 
teachings, and the demand upon the 
churches to obey the command of Jesus 
to heal the sick so imperative within their 
own membership, that there seemed to be 
nothing else to be done. If the churches 
should fail to respond to this demand the 
result was inevitable. Their members 
who believed in divine healing and the 
duty of the church to do this work, would 
seek a church that is obeying the full com- 
mand of Jesus to preach the gospel and 
heal the sick. 

The outcome of this uprising in favor of 
the application of the power of divine 
healing, has been most amazing. The 
people who have been so persistently and 
continuously denouncing Christian Science 
as, a system of mind-cure by hypnotism, 
mesmerism and suggestion, and not a 
religion, have themselves become the 
advocates of and propose to devote the 
churches to the practice of these methods 
of healing the sick. They could not find 
it in their hearts to accept the Christian 
Science method of healing, which has been 
demonstrated as both healing and regen- 
erating in its influences. So, hypnotism 
and mesmerism, in their various forms, 
heretofore looked upon as dangerous and 
often criminal, are to be exercised by 
ministers and other churchmen, unskilled 
and unaccustomed to their use, and this in 
the name of divine healing. Why is this 



mode of healing called "divine"? Are 
the advocates of this mode of healing fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Jesus the 
Christ, the Wayshower? Was Jesus a 
hypnotist? Do they claim he was? 
They aver that God will heal the sick. 
Did he heal the sick through Jesus ? If 
so this must have been the true mode of 
healing. Then why abandon this divine 
mode and resort to hypnotism and sugges- 
tion? Is it pride that is keeping the 
churches away from the true principle of 
healing taught by Mrs. Eddy, and so suc- 
cessfully demonstrated by her and her 
followers ? If not why should they under- 
take to resort to the dangerous practice of 
hypnotism and suggestion as an alleged 
healing power after many years of effort 
by physicians and others to make it effec- 
tive for that purpose? It is broadly 
admitted that organic diseases cannot be 
healed by such means. Then it is not 
healing by divine power, but is only the 
exercise of one mortal mind over another 
and generally with the prupose to deceive 
and often for unworthy and criminal pur- 
poses. Could any one conceive of Jesus 
resorting to any such means of healing 
the sick? He certainly did not, for his 
healing was not confined to functional 
diseases nor was it ever necessary for him 
to send a patient to a doctor or resort to 
drugs to heal a disease because it was 
organic. 

The difference between the operation of 
hypnotism and suggestion, and divine 
healing as practiced by Jesus, is so appar- 
ent that the two cannot by any possibility 
be confounded one with another. The 
practice of hypnotism is not a new discov- 
ery. It has been followed for many years. 
It is a common remedy with medical prac- 
titioners, and has been for a long time, 
simply because drugs have been proved 
by them to be ineffectual as a healing 
agency, and hypnotism has been taken up 
as an aid, and often as a substitute. But 
no reputable physician has ever claimed 
that organic diseases can be healed by 
this means; much less has it been regarded 
as divine healing. Physicians must be 
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smiling in their sleeves at the churches 
claiming this old and exceedingly ineffec- 
tual remedy of theirs to be divine. They 
are probably as greatly amused at the 
effort to join hypnotism, in the hands of 
the church, with drugs in the hands of the 
doctors, and calling them God's means 
of healing all manner of diseases, when 
they have demonstrated so thoroughly 
that as against both of these alleged means 
of cure there are many diseases that are 
absolutely incurable. So their combined 
means of healing leave them precisely 
where they were before and leave thou- 
sands of sufferers from so-called incurable 
diseases " without hope and without God 
in the world." And this they call divine 
healing. Is it not singular that the 
churches and Christian people should so 
limit the power of God ? There was no 
such limitation in Jesus' practice of heal- 
ing. There is no such limitation in 
Christian Science healing. Thousands of 
the healings in Christian Science have 
been of what to drugs and hypnotism and 
suggestion, singly or combined, are incur- 
able. And yet the advocates of this mode 
of healing, that leaves multitudes of 
sufferers in hopeless bondage to incurable 
diseases, have the assurance to criticize 
and denounce Christian Science which is 
healing the diseases they are wholly unable 
to relieve. 

But there is another side to the question 
worthy of serious consideration. It is the 
well-known and indisputable fact that the 
practice of hypnotism is dangerous, and 
often resorted to for evil and criminal 
purposes. Professor G. C. Mars, in his 
admirable work, The Interpretation of 
Life, uses this language: 

" But while we have here come upon a 
general law of mental suggestion, there 
are two things absolutely necessary before 
the application of such a law can be made 
rational and beneficent for the healing of 
disease. First, hypnotism must be elim- 
inated as inimical to the highest moral 
aims. To subject one personality to 
helplessness under the almost complete 
control of another, not only makes pos- 



sible dangerous forms of malpractice, but 
is always humiliating to the patient, and 
at best ambiguous, Persons are not 
irresponsible things. Besides, if there 
is any power in suggestion to the sub- 
conscious or unconscious mind, it ought 
to be raised into the free, rational, self- 
conscious control of the individual whose 
immediate welfare is concerned. In the 
second place, there is needed the great 
word of suggestion that will have in it the 
dynamic power of displacing discordant 
errors for the efficient and harmonizing 
truth." 

In an article in tl^e American Magazine 
for October, 1908, Van Eden, an M.D. 
and an expert on hypnotism, says: 

"The way in which I saw some French 
experimentators treat their patients seemed 
to me really revolting. The poor hos- 
pital patients were used as fit matter for 
demonstration before students and vis- 
itors who wanted to see the power of sug- 
gestion. By constant training they be- 
came so utterly servile that they followed 
the slightest hint of the doctor, their 
master, with the quick docility of animals 
in a circus. They would see all sorts of 
visions, take on any change of personality, 
and play any role that was indicated to 
them by a single word. The doctor used 
to deny any supposition of danger or harm 
done in this way. He felt himself so 
entirely master of the situation that he 
could eliminate all harmful consequence 
and restore mind and body to complete 
integrity by his suggestion. 

" I could not prove that any real harm 
was done, yet I felt a strong reluctance to 
create such a condition of entire servility 
in a fellow-man, and I maintained this 
standpoint against the French doctors at 
the congress of experimental psychology 
at London in 1894. We distinguished 
three states of hypnosis in which sugges- 
tion could be effectively given; the first, 
or slight hypnosis; the second, or cata- 
leptic state, in which members of the 
patient kept the position given to them by 
the operator; and the third, automatic 
state or somnambulism, in which indi- 
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cated movements were automatically con- 
tinued, and all remembrance of what had 
happened during the sleep was lost upon 
awaking. And the Nancy school main- 
tained that in order to give the most effec- 
tive treatment every patient should be 
brought, if possible, into the third state 
of somnambulism, in which his own voli- 
tion is entirely suspended and he becomes 
an automaton, governed only by the will 
of the doctor." 

In the same magazine Hutchinson, 
M.D., in an article on "The Curiosities of 
Sleep," says of hypnotic sleep: 

"The last remaining counterfeit of 
sleep, the hypnotic trance, is so obviously 
different in character that its discrepancies 
hardly need to be mentioned. Every one 
who has seen it will be struck with the 
difference. It has no relation to fatigue, 
but may be induced at any time and at any 
stage of vigor, though most commonly and 
easily in individuals whose mental pro- 
cesses are at such a low ebb that there 
really is not much difference between their 
sleeping and waking stages as far as any 
practical results are concerned. It is not 
recuperative, but rather depressing, and 
the patient feels, as he says, queer and 
dizzy when he wakes up. Instead of the 
brain being anemic, it is congested, the 
skin is pale instead of flushed, and there is 
no increase in the relative oxygen intake. 
In fact, the condition is an auto-narcosis, 
or perversion of consciousness, and does 
nothing but harm, instead of good. It 
may, of course, be used in expert hands as 
a method of treatment, but its field of use- 
fulness in this regard is becoming more 
and more limited every year, and the tre- 
mendous claims made for it by Bernheim 
and the Nancy school have dwindled 
already to a surprising extent. 

"The chief question which has always 
confronted us in our efforts to utilize it, 
' How can a weak mind be made stronger 
by becoming absolutely dependent upon 
another ? ' still faces us unanswered." 

And again: 

"Hypnotics have their place in medi- 
cine like other poisonous drugs, but that 



place is becoming steadily smaller as cases 
are more painstakingly and intelligently 
studied." 

The writer has witnessed the exercise 
of hypnotism carrying the victim through 
the stages mentioned in the above quota- 
tion from Van Eden, resulting in complete 
unconsciousness so far as could be seen, 
and leaving the persons operated upon 
completely at the will and mercy of the 
operator so-called. And this is the power 
that the churches propose to use in the 
effort to heal disease and to exercise it 
under the name "divine healing." Is it 
divine healing in any sense ? God never 
established a law or principle of healing 
that could be used for evil purposes. The 
work of healing done by Jesus was divine. 
It was not only healing but regenerating 
in its influence. Jesus never hypnotized 
any one as a means of healing. He never 
assumed power to control any one by his 
own power or suggestion. He claimed no 
power of his own. He said, "I can of 
mine own self do nothing; as I hear I 
judge; and my judgment is just because I 
seek not mine own will but the will of the 
Father. ... If I bear witness of myself, 
my witness is not true." And again: 
"The Son can do nothing of himself but 
what he seeth the Father do; for what 
things soever he doeth, these also doeth 
the Son likewise." 

Not only so but he commanded his dis- 
ciples to do the work he did and declared, 
without reservation, that any one who 
believed on him could do the works and 
even greater works than he did. His dis- 
ciples did do the work of healing and 
never attributed it to their own power of 
suggestion, or hypnotism, but to the 
omnipotence of God. When Peter and 
John healed the lame man at the gate of 
the temple called Beautiful, and the people 
wondered Peter said : " Ye men of Israel 
why marvel ye at this ? or why look ye so 
earnestly on us though by our own power 
or holiness we had made this man well ? " 
And referring to Jesus he said further: 
" And his name through faith in his name 
hath made this man strong, whom ye see 
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and know; yea the faith which by him 
hath given him this perfect soundness in 
the presence of you all." 

This healing did not savor of hypnot- 
ism or mental suggestion. It was, like 
the healings by Jesus, the result of spirit- 
ual power and understanding. It was 
divine healing. It is inconceivable that 
God could resort to a power that can be 
used for evil purposes as well as good to 
bring about his own beneficent purposes 
or that His divine power could be used by 
the ungodly in furtherance of their wicked 
designs. Besides, this misnamed divine 
healing, by hypnotism or mental sugges- 
tion, eliminates the element of faith so 
commonly dwelt upon by Jesus in his own 
work. In another place the writer said :* 
" Jesus' spiritual vision was so clear, his 
reliance upon God so absolute and im- 
plicit, and his own motives, fraught with 
Love divine, so pure, that the thought or 
attitude of the sufferer, if only he sought 
help, was easily overcome and the healing 
made certain. Nevertheless it is obvious 
from Jesus' own sayings that he looked 
upon the faith of the seeker after health 
as of consequence. He said of the cen- 
turion, ' Verily I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.' 
And to the centurion he said, 'Go thy 
way; and as thou hast believed, so be it 
done unto thee. And his servant was 
healed in the selfsame hour.' When they 
brought him the man sick of the palsy, 
'Jesus, seeing their faith, said unto the 
sick of the palsy: Son, be of good cheer; 
thy sins be forgiven thee. . . . Arise, 
take up thy bed, and go unto thine house.' 
To the woman who touched the hem of 
his garment, expecting thereby to be 
healed, he said, ' Be of good comfort; thy 
faith hath made thee whole. And the 
woman was made whole from that hour.' 
He touched the eyes of the blind men, 
saying, 'According to your faith be it 
unto you. And their eyes were opened.' 
To the woman who in her humility and 
faith asked only the crumbs from the 
table, he said, 'O woman, great is thy 

•Christian Science Sentinel, Volume 26, p. 286. 



faith; be it unto thee even as thou wilt. 
And her daughter was made whole from 
that very hour.' When the disciples 
failed to heal the lunatic and asked the 
• Master why, he said, 'Because of your 
unbelief: for verily I say unto you, If ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place; and it shall re- 
move; and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you.' To the blind man who, in 
answer to his inquiry, 'What wilt thou 
that I should do unto thee?' replied, 
'Lord, that I might receive my sight, 'he 
said, 'Go thy way; thy faith hath made 
thee whole.' And immediately he re- 
ceived his sight. So when Peter asked 
concerning the barren fig-tree which was 
withered away, the Master said, 'Have 
faith in God. . . . Whosoever shall say 
unto this mountain, Be thou removed, 
and be thou cast into the sea; and shall 
not doubt in his heart, but shall believe 
that those things which he saith shall come 
to pass; he shall have whatsoever he 
saith.' To the woman who had sinned, 
but who anointed his feet at the Pharisee's 
table, he said: 'Thy sins are forgiven. 
. . . Thy faith hath saved thee; go in 
peace.' When his apostles cried out to 
him, ' Increase our faith,' he replied, ' If 
ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye might say unto this sycamine tree, 
Be thou plucked up by the root, and be 
thou planted in the sea; and it should 
obey you.' In the case of the ten lepers, 
who were healed, he said to the one who 
returned, 'Arise, go thy way; thy faith 
hath made thee whole.' If we turn from 
these sayings of Jesus to those of some of 
his apostles and followers, we find reiter- 
ated this demand for faith as a means of 
obtaining the healing. Peter, in explain- 
ing to the people the healing of the impo- 
tent man at the temple gate called Beauti- 
ful, accused them of having 'killed the 
Prince of life, who, God hath raised from 
the dead'; and said, 'And his name 
through faith in his name hath made this 
man strong, whom ye see and know : yea, 
the faith which is by him hath given him 
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this perfect soundness in the presence of 
you all.' So Paul, seeing a certain ' man 
at Lystra, impotent in his feet, being a 
cripple from his mother'swomb, who never 
had walked,' and 'perceiving that he had 
faith to be healed, said with a loud voice, 
Stand upright on thy feet. And he 
leaped and walked.' " 

There is still another difference between 
divine healing as Jesus taught and prac- 
ticed it, and hypnotism or mesmerism, of 
transcendent importance. His healing 
was constantly coupled with his sense of 
forgiveness of sin. He said many times 
in connection with the healing: "Thy sins 
be forgiven thee." When he had healed 
the man sick of the palsy, and the scribes 
" said within themselves, This man blas- 
phemeth, w he said: "Wherefore think 
ye evil in your hearts ? For whether is 
easier, to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, 
or to say, Arise and walk ? But that ye 
may know that the Son of man hath power 
on earth to forgive sins, (then saith he to 
the sick of the palsy) Arise, take up thy 
bed and go unto thine house." 

Christian Scientists believe that every 
act of divine healing is at once a process 
of spiritual regeneration, in some degree, 
making the person healed better morally 
as well as physically. It must be evident 
that every one healed by divine power is 
brought to that extent under subjection to 
the divine will and atonement with God. 
Therefore, he must be, to that extent, a 
better man. The fact that divine healing 
does uplift man spiritually and improve 
his morals has been abundantly proved 
in Christian Science in the changed lives 
of its followers and the upbuilding of the 
church. 

It is not the purpose of anything that is 
said here to discourage any church in the 
effort to fulfil the command of Jesus to 
heal the sick. It is a solemn duty resting 
upon all Christian people, and there is 



work for all to do. Neither is there any 
intent to question the sincerity of any 
church or individual attempting to comply 
with this call to religious duty. The pur- 
pose has been rather to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the grave mistake of resorting to 
material and ineffectual attempts at heal 
ing supposing and leading others to 
believe it to be divine healing. The mis- 
fortune of any such effort is twofold: It 
must necessarily fail in its object and the 
innocent suffer, and it will tend to bring 
discredit upon and weaken faith in gen- 
uine divine healing. 

Hypnotism, mesmerism and suggestion 
are amongst the evils against which Chris- 
tian Science is opposing its influence. 
They are of the carnal mind which Paul 
says is death and can only be overcome by 
the spiritual mind which is eternal life. 
It is this spiritual mind that workers in 
Christian Science are constantly invoking 
to rid the sick and sinful from the evfl 
influence of mesmerism and suggestion 
to which most of their ills are traceable. 
And now they must meet and overcome 
this additional suggestion of the power of 
hypontism as divine. But like all other 
assumed powers of evil masquerading in 
sheep's clothing, it will be overcome by 
good, by the very power it erroneously 
assumes to be. 

People, in their eagerness to receive the 
benefits of divine healing, within their 
own churches, may be misled for a time, 
by this erroneous claim, but it cannot last. 
It may be that the awakening from this 
error may lead on to better things. The 
effort would be commendable if only it 
were rightly directed and the churches 
were really entering upon the work of 
divine healing as Jesus taught and prac- 
ticed it, a work that they have too long 
delayed. 

John D. Works. 

Los Angeles, California. 
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By Rev. Eliot White, 

Secretary of the Christian Socialist Fellowship for Massachusetts. 



THE STIGMA, "anti-religious," still 
clings to Socialism despite the 
American party's official declarations 
that it is not concerned with matters of 
religious belief, and despite the outspoken 
acceptance of the complete Socialist pro- 
gram by large numbers of clergymen and 
lay people in the many Christian organiza- 
tions. 

The Christian Socialist Fellowship has 
set itself the task of removing this preju- 
dice by showing the followers of the Naza- 
rene in our time that Socialism presents 
the most scientific and wise plan so far 
devised, for conforming modern industry 
and business to the teachings of the 
Master. A Christian who engages in 
worldly affairs must compromise with his 
ethical principles. This because profit- 
taking without which there can be no 
financial success, is incompatible with the 
commands Christ gave his followers for 
all ages. So far as the modern church 
supports the present system of private 
ownership in the means of the people's 
life, it is trying to serve both God and 
Mammon. The result is as disastrous 
as the Master foretold. Such at any rate 
are some of the convictions which impel 
the members of the Christian Socialist 
Fellowship to carry on their work of per- 
suasion and appeal to an arousing relig- 
ious conscience toward social problems. 

The object of the Fellowship, as speci- 
fied in its constitution is "To permeate 
churches, denominations and other relig- 
ious institutions with the social message 
of Jesus; to show that Socialism is the 
necessary economic expression of the 
Christian life; to end the class struggle by 
establishing industrial democracy, and to 
hasten the reign of justice and brother- 
hood upon earth." 

As snowing the relation of the Fellow- 
ship to the Socialist party, the following 



resolution addressed to that body is im- 
portant: "As active members of the 
Socialist party we thoroughly accept the 
economic interpretation of social and pol- 
itical causes, and have no desire to qualify 
it by any revisionist demand; and we are 
fully convinced that, as a matter of policy, 
the party ought strictly to avoid every 
form of religious and anti-religious theory 
or dogma on the lecture platform and in 
the party publications; and that such 
opinion should be regarded as a private 
matter, every one having the fullest lib- 
erty of belief and expression as an individ- 
ual. In other words, that the Socialist 
party stands for economic and in no 
sense whatever for religious or anti-relig- 
ious propaganda." ^j 
The importance of this resolution is 
constituted in a two-fold way. In the 
first place attempts have been made in 
America as well as in other countries, by a 
few members of the party, to force upon 
the Socialist movement the brand of 
"atheism" which the Christian Socialist 
Fellowship combats with firm, and it is 
hoped, kindly opposition, being in this 
thoroughly supported by the party's 
own decided and repeated declarations. 
In the second place, the so-called " Chris- 
tian Socialist" movements in European 
countries, Austria and Denmark, for 
example, have sometimes been vehe- 
mently hostile to genuine Socialism, and 
enemies masquerading as sympathizers. 
The American movement very naturally 
therefore has had to overcome a fear on 
the part of old members of the Socialist 
party, that the Fellowship intended to do 
all it could to break down the true prole- 
tarian revolution already far advanced. 
The Fellowship has therefore done well 
to express its clear-cut position on both 
these issues. It is pleasant to add that 
suspicion of its purposes has almost 
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entirely given way to cordial apprecia- 
tion of its valuable services, on the part of 
Socialists not officially enrolled in its ranks. 

The first Christian Socialist paper, 
The Dawn, was published in America in 
the eighties, in Boston, edited by an Epis- 
copal clergyman, Rev. W. D. P. Bliss. 
Later a " Christian Socialist League" was 
organized and obtained members in 
various parts of the country. In Chicago 
the " Social Crusaders " met with consid- 
erable success, and conducted a monthly 
paper called The Social Crusader. In 
1904, by an interesting coincidence, Rev. 
Edward E. Carr and his wife arranged to 
issue another paper, The Christian Social- 
ist, at Danville, Illinois, when they 
learned of a periodical of the same name 
edited by Oscar F. Donaldson in Iowa. 
A correspondence which ensued between 
the Carrs and Donaldson resulted in a 
uniting of their forces; the headquarters 
of The Christian Socialist were removed 
to Danville, and in 1906 to Chicago, 
where Rev. J. O. Bentall, now state secre- 
tary of the Socialist party for Illinois, 
became identified with the paper. This 
organ of the Fellowship has steadily in- 
creased in efficiency and influence; it is 
issued twice a month, and has on its list of 
paid subscribers over 2,000 ministers of 
all denominations, besides the thousands 
of its supporters in the ranks of the laity 
and those owning no church allegiance 
whatever. From time to time special 
editions are issued, for example, the 
Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, Temper- 
ance and Campaign "Specials." The 
largest issue yet attained was the Tem- 
perance, edition after edition being con- 
sumed until 75,000 copies were printed. 

That the "anti-religious" stigma on 
American Socialism is undeserved would 
seem to be proved by the identification of 
religious men and women with the move- 
ment from the start. Many books quoted 
as authorities within and without the 
party were written by clergymen, and 
other men of the same profession have 
served as Representatives in state legisla- 
tures. In September, 1908, a list was 



published in The Christian Socialist of 
161 ministers, representing over 20 denom- 
inations, who signed a manifesto express- 
ing the following clear-cut Socialist belief: 

"To the Clergymen and Churches of 
All Denominations in America, Greeting: 

"Brethren — We, who are ministers to 
congregations of various denominations, 
hereby declare our adherence to the fol- 
lowing purpose: 

"1. To permeate churches, denomina- 
tions and other religious institutions, with 
the Social Message of the Bible; to show 
that Socialism is the economic expression 
of the religious life; to end the class 
struggle by establishing industrial dem- 
ocracy, and to hasten the reign of justice 
and brotherhood upon earth. 

"2. We believe that the economic 
teaching of the Scriptures would find its 
fulfilment in the cooperative common- 
wealth of modern Socialism. 

"3. We believe that the present social 
system, based as it is upon the sin of cov- 
etousness, makes the ethical life as incul- 
cated by religion impracticable; and 
should give place to a social system 
founded on the 'Golden Rule' and the 
'Royal Law* of the Kingdom of God, 
'Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self/ which, realized under the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth of Socialism, will 
create an environment favorable to the 
practice of religious life. 

"4. We accordingly urge with utmost 
earnestness that all our brethren in the 
ministry and the people in all churches 
search the Scriptures and study the phil- 
osophy of Socialism, that they may see if 
our belief be not indeed God's very truth." 

Five of the 161 signers hail from 
Canada, all the rest from the United 
States. A few, though not at present in 
charge of parishes, are in " good standing " 
in their denominations, and engaged in 
religious or social work, or both, if indeed 
there be any distinction possible between 
these definitions. The immense amount 
of work involved in securing the list was 
performed by Rev. John D. Long, pastor 
of Parkside Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
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lyn, New York, and general secretary of 
tie Fellowship. He believes that by 
withholding the manifesto from publica- 
tion half a year longer, he could have 
increased the number of signers indefi- 
nitely, and he states that whereas he had 
on his files at the beginning of 1908 the 
names of forty ministers who were enough 
interested in Socialism to receive literature 
bearing on it, he had in September of the 
same year sixteen hundred. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to state 
that the burden of editing and financing 
The Christian Socialist in the days of 
struggle for its existence, and the toil of 
organizing the Fellowship, were exceed- 
ingly heavy. To Rev. Edward Ellis 
Carr, minister of the Methodist church, 
and his wife with her brave spirit, is 
chiefly due the gratitude of those who 
appreciate the effective work for social 
righteousness now being accomplished 
by the agencies established in the face of 
stupendous discouragements. Although 
receiving a large salary from the parish he 
was serving, Rev. Mr. Carr left all to 
labor for Socialism, and though always 
supported by Mrs. Carr's unflinching 
resolution, he was obliged for some years 
to fight desperately for existence for him- 
self and family. Surely a movement built 
upon such self-sacrifice and devotion calls 
for at least respectful consideration on the 
partjof thinking and religious people. 

The Christian Socialist Fellowship now 
has district secretaries in 26 states, the 
District of Columbia and the province of 
New Brunswick, Canada, and is repre- 
sented by its membership in 35 states and 
three territories of the United States, as 
well as in four Canadian provinces. 
Chapters, or "centers" are established 
wherever feasible, to carry on the educa- 
tional and propaganda work of the Fel- 
lowship among the local religious bodies, 
to provide for the discussion of social and 
economic questions from a religious view- 
point, to distribute literature, arrange for 
lectures, extend the circulation of The 
Christian Socialist and perform any other 
work that properly comes within the prov- 



ince of the organization according to its 
constitution. 

It is especially laid down in the resolu- 
tions adopted at the Second Annual Con- 
ference at Chicago, in 1907, "That the 
meetings of the centers be held at such 
times as will not conflict with the services 
of the churches, and that the centers work 
as much with and in the churches as pos- 
sible, in every way endeavoring to correct 
the misunderstanding that the teachings 
of Jesus and the philosophy of Socialism 
are in conflict." 

Successful conferences of the Fellow- 
ship during 1908 have been conducted in 
New York, Baltimore, Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, and Old Orchard, Maine, and a 
tent was erected and maintained through 
the summer at Coney Island, presenting 
lectures and entertainments bearing upon 
Socialism. The latter project was origin- 
ated and carried through by the tireless 
energy of the general secretary, Rev. Dr. 
Long, assisted by contributions from the 
rank and file of the membership. The 
expenses of the national organization of 
the Fellowship are met by private con- 
tributions and by membership fees (one 
dollar a year). 

The success so far attained by the Fel- 
lowship would not have been possible 
without the sustained enthusiasm and 
support of the Christian laymen who have 
given time, thought and money to it 
through the years of trial. George H. 
Strobell of Newark, a deacon in the Pres- 
byterian church, and Rufus W. Weeks, 
formerly actuary and now a vice-president 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, besides O. F. Donaldson, already 
named, have never ceased to hold up the 
hands of the pioneers among the clergy. 

Quotations from the writings of Mr. 
Strobell and Mr. Weeks will, I feel sure, 
be welcome here, as enlightening state- 
ments of the Christian Socialist's position. 
In a pamphlet by the former, called " A 
Christian View of Socialism," the author 
says: 

" There is a distinct gain to every Chris- 
tian who learns the Socialist philosophy. 
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Can any one imagine the keen delight that 
came to the analytic and constructive 
mind of Paul the Apostle when he saw all 
the confusing elements of the old religion, 
all its apparent failures as prophecy and 
as a law of life, all the previous revelations 
to his race; all the disquieting instincts of 
man's spiritual nature, all his hopes and 
aspirations toward the Infinite, all these 
come into a glorious harmony ? The plan 
of redemption was complete, the confusion 
became order. Can you wonder he 
burned to tell men what he saw ? 

"In due time, when mankind is ready 
for it, there comes a revelation of God's 
plan for the redemption of our earthly 
life. It is so wonderful that it creates all 
the old impassioned fervor of the early 
Christians. It is sent as of old to the poor 
and lowly, and the witness of the Holy 
Spirit is not wanting in this new dispensa- 
tion. Those touched by this holy zeal are 
like the first martyrs, enduring persecu- 
tion and starvation and death itself for 
their ideal. They wander everywhere 
preaching the glad tidings to all nations. 
They see that all the previous experiences 
of the race, all the hopes and aspirations 
of man for man on earth fit into the collec- 
tivist plan; and as in these latter days 
v they see development of the new order — 
every year a mighty step forward — can 
they hold their peace ? They are work- 
ing* & great host already, for the coming 
of the cooperative commonwealth; they 
are telling the glad news of an economic 
salvation to earth's burden-bearers. 

* For the first time in the history of the 
world there is an intelligent and sys- 
tematized movement toward the conscious 
organization of a just society. It is the 
Socialist movement now on its way to a 
speedy triumph in all civilized nations. 
It is worth studying in all its phases." 

Mr. Weeks, in a paper read at the New 
York Conference last May, says: 

" An accurate account of the Christian 
Socialists must begin with the statement 
that they do not stand for Christian Social- 
ism. This is a paradox, but it is a fact; 
and it is true simply because, properly 



speaking, there is no Christian Socialism. 
For while Socialism entails enormous 
social and ethical consequences, and while 
it lays claim to weighty ethical sanctions, 
yet, intrinsically and in itself, Socialism 
is neither more nor less than a political 
force, proceeding on economic fact, and 
there can therefore no more be two kinds — 
a Christian Socialism and a non-Christian 
Socialism — than there could be a Chris- 
tian and a non-Christian protection or 
free trade. 

"The Christians who are Socialists 
agree with their non-Christian comrades 
in holding to the basic doctrine of tactics — 
the Marxist doctrine — that economic mass- 
interest is the impelling motive, the driv- 
ing force, which alone can be depended on 
to work the great world-change demanded 
— that same mass-interest which has in 
fact been the chief agency in working the 
world-changes of the past. . . . The spe- 
cific force to be depended on is the im- 
pulse toward united action for self- 
interest which has sprung up naturally 
and as an instinct in one class of man- 
kind alone — the wage-earning manual 
workers; that in brief the propensity of 
the proletariat to union is the main reli- 
ance. . . . 

"The question is often asked of Chris- 
tian Socialists : ' Since you admit that there 
is no distinctive kind of Socialism which 
could be called Christian Socialism, why 
do you call yourselves Christian Social- 
ists?' A natural question. . . . The spe- 
cial motive which distinguishes them from 
other Socialists has four phases: 

"The Christian Socialist is in part ani- 
mated by the love of the church. He 
desires to be able to honor the church, 
and to see her honored among men. 
This, he is well convinced, is no longer 
possible if the church lags too far behind 
in the march of the social mind of man- 
kind. Neither ethically nor intellectually 
is the church now leading ; and this seems 
almost monstrous to the Christian Social- 
ist. He feels it unnatural that there 
should be outside the church a wider out- 
look and a more piercing forecast than 
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within; that outside the church there 
should be a body of men more devoted 
to the war for freeing mankind from the 
chains of Mammon than within; and he 
longs and labors to have the church take 
its rightful place in this war. 

" For the second phase of the Christian 
motive applied to Socialist action, we take 
that special sentiment of the heart which 
makes man Christian, and in which I 
think maybe found the most vital defini- 
tion of the Christian religion. One of 
Matthew Arnold's carefully-weighed sen- 
tences reads thus: 'The vital force of 
Christianity lies in the boundless confi- 
dence, consolation and attachment which 
the whole being and discourse of Jesus 
inspire/ This passion has a mighty bear- 
ing on the agitation for social justice. 
The lover of Jesus craves to know him as 
he really was — to love what Jesus loved, 
to hate what he hated, to tread in his foot- 
steps. Such a one, after he has learned 
Socialism, reads the Gospels anew, and it 
is as if scales had fallen from his eyes; he 
sees there what he never saw before, what 
the Christian church has forgotten, though 
it is there on the page. . . . The Christian 
Socialists share that mystic faith which is 
the very core of the Christian experience, 
and to their feeling Christ is here among 
the people, animating the actual living 
movement against his old foe Mammon, 
even though that movement be largely 
manned by those who are anti-Christian 
in their formal attitude. 

"Jesus did not encourage his friends to 
sentimentalize over him; he strove to 
transmute their love for his person into 
devotion to all human beings who need 
help. ' Lovest thou me ? Feed my sheep ; 
feed my lambs.' . . . Herein we have the 
third strand of our cord. For the Chris- 
tian Socialist has learned to see what 
stress Jesus laid on the economic aspect 
of the Kingdom of God. His saying, 
'Man shall not live by bread alone,' 
carries two messages — the one direct, 
the other implied. . . . Bread must be 
had, and ought to be had by all; and this 
is the lesson which is timely now, for now 



at last is the demand a feasible one that 
livelihood be secured for all. . . . For the 
last half -century the spokesmen of religion 
and culture have chanted with one voice, 
'Man's chief need is spiritual food.' By 
this they mean — a diet of words; and the 
idea has merit, for he who dispenses that 
diet does not thereby reduce his own 
supply of more substantial fare. These 
lofty-minded teachers have rebuked the 
Socialistic cry of ' Bread all around, first 
of all ' — and have chastised the low mate- 
rialist mind which such a cry reveals and 
encourages. 

" The fourth strand in the cord, the final 
phase of the Christian motive applied to 
Socialist action, is the theistic passion. 
Mankind has always felt itself to be in the 
grasp of an eternal resistless power — a 
power felt but only partly known; and 
before this eternal power mankind has 
always stood, wistful, looking up as it 
were into the unseen face, questioning: 
'Art Thou friendly? Art Thou just? 
May we adore Thee ? ' At this day the 
adorability of God is doubted by a larger 
proportion of mankind than ever before; 
indeed it seems to me that half the proof 
to human satisfaction of this desired truth 
is still to come. 

"What, then, has to happen, in order 
to make God again adorable to the masses 
of mankind, to those who lie under the 
pressure of the possessing classes, as well 
as to those of the possessing classes who 
have become conscious of the cruelty of 
their privileges ? It is plain to the Chris- 
tian Socialist what has to be done: the 
human race has to bind itself into an eco- 
nomic whole, to the end that each young 
human being, emerging into economic 
life, may find the conditions which con- 
front him fair and equal; that the place 
where he may serve the world with his 
faculty, whatever it is, may be ready for 
him and assured to him, and that his equal 
living in the human family may also be 
assured him. 

"This necessarily means the coopera- 
tive commonwealth, as the Socialists pic- 
ture it; and the Christian Socialists be- 
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lieve that this is Jesus' ' Kingdom of God ' 
in the fundamental plane of life, the eco- 
nomic. In laboring to bring in this com- 
monwealth, the Christian Socialists feel 
that they are doing their little best toward 
the establishing of the modern experi- 
mental proof of (rod's goodness, which 
mankind is awaiting: their little best 
therefore toward the bringing in of God 
Himself into the heart of mankind." 

Rev. Mr. Carr's earnest admonition to 
those who would try to tell others of the 
spirit and purpose of the Christian Social- 
ist Fellowship, is to make clear that " it is 
as frankly and honestly devoted to Chris- 
tianity as it is to Socialism; it is not in the 
slightest opposed to the churches, but is 
entirely inter-denominational in its method 
and sympathetic in its spirit toward the 
churches." 

As a result of Mr. Carr's work abroad 
during the summer of 1907, the Fellow- 
ship has been organized in England and 
France. The first English conference was 
recently held in London. Not only has a 
conference been already held in France, 
but the members^of the Fellowship there 
have begun issuing a paper called The 
Hope of the World. 

In Germany and German Switzerland 
a strong coterie of Socialist ministers, 
including Pastors Herman Kutter and 
Paul Pflueger of Zurich, Ragaz of Basle, 
Liederben of Berlin, and many others, 
have inaugurated a similar movement. 
They purpose to issue a Christian-Social- 
ist paper. Under the leadership of Gio- 
vanni Meille, at Naples, a Christian- 



Socialist paper called L'Avanguardia has 
already appeared. 

In conclusion, it is fully realized by the 
members of the Fellowship that their 
activity is criticized on the ground that 
they are bearing down too heavily on the 
social side of Christianity. It seems often 
to be taken for granted that they have lost 
grasp on the spiritual fundamentals of 
their religion, because they do not devote 
as much time as others to exegesis and 
theological dogma — yet this is the oppo- 
site of the truth. 

The Christian Socialists answer that in 
these days of slow awakening of the 
church's conscience to her neglect of the 
economic and social messages of the Bible, 
and her large failure to apply the " simple 
Gospel" to the crying needs of modern 
life, those among clergy; and laity who 
have had the new vision and are striving 
that their brethren may discern the same 
glorious revelation, must necessarily seem 
one-sided and sometimes neglectful of theo- 
logical detail. This is inevitable as long 
as the majority of Christians remain one- 
sided on their part, in refusal to consider 
the social claims, and fail as representa- 
tives of the Master to put to the test his 
ability to meet this age's salient problems. 

The Christian Socialists have not 
ceased to be Christians, and they long for 
the day when the whole church shall real- 
ize the unprecedented opportunity that 
Socialism offers, to prepare the way of her 
Lord upon earth and to hasten His King- 
dom. Eliot White. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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THE CAREFUL observer of indus- 
trial conditions needs no extensive 
argument to convince him that a great 
idea, revolutionary in its character, is rap- 
idly and surely making its way into the 
universal consciousness — the idea of the 
self-evident justice and equity of Common- 
Ownership. 

This idea makes an immediate and last- 
ing appeal to the thoughtful man who real- 
izes that there are many fundamental 
defects in the present prevalent method of 
business organization. A common-owner- 
ship enterprise in Chicago has demon- 
strated the soundness of the idea to 2,500 
shareholders, who, in common, own the 
business, and run it by elected officers. 
The growth and vitality of the idea are 
indicated in the rather remarkable state- 
ment that the average annual increase in 
the volume of trade for the past six years 
has been 94 per cent. The value of the 
plan, from the stockholder's point-of-view, 
is indicated in the fact that a dividend 
of 10 per cent, on the all-common stock 
has been paid for the past four years — as 
against an average dividend of 4 per cent, 
on the common stock, and 5 3-5 per cent, 
on the preferred stock, of fifty of the best 
known industrial companies of the coun- 
try. 

The Common-Ownership idea is revolu- 
tionary in that it is based on the principle 
of the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber, in contrast with the time-honored 
system of private ownership, which is too 
often the stronghold of the few against the 
many. 

The prevalent method of business 
organization, whereby one man or a group 
of men control a business, determine its 
course, fix its policy, and pocket its profits, 
while hundreds or perhaps thousands of 
others whose money or industry go to 
make the success of the business, have 
little or no voice in its management, and 



where money has been invested, have 
little or no share in the actual profits of 
the enterprise — such a method of business 
organization is, in a fundamental way, the 
antithesis of Common-Ownership. 

In a Common-Ownership organization 
no one man or clique of men is in control, 
no one owns a controlling interest, no one 
has preferred claims, and no one has 
authority that is not derived from the con- 
sent of the majority of stockholders. 

While these two methods of organiza- 
tion are fundamentally different, both 
have points in common, grounded in con- 
stitutional rights, and both will therefore 
continue. 

But the growth of the idea orcommon- 
ownership raises a question of greatfsig- 
nificance to the commercial world. That 
question is: 

To what extent is the principle of 
Common-Ovmership, by virtue of its jits- 
tice and equity, destined to supersede 
private ownership of the industries which 
involve the necessities of life? 

Or, to state the question in another way, 
Is the principle of Common-Ovmership 
destined, in any large measure, to supersede 
private ownership? 

It is the purpose of this article to dem- 
onstrate two things: 

1. That Common-Ownership is^des- 
tined to supersede private ownership in an 
increasing measure. 

2. That private ownership will properly 
and necessarily remain an important 
factor in industrial development, and will 
never be entirely superseded. 

There is a fundamental difference 
between a Common-Ownership organiza- 
tion, and a cooperative society, although 
they have many points in common. In 
treating of the development of the central 
idea, which contrasts with private owner- 
ship, it will be necessary, at certain points, 
to consider them together; but for the 
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sake of a clear understanding of the points 
wherein they differ, it is well first to 
consider that difference. 

The cooperative society, such as is being 
very extensively developed in England, 
Ireland, Scotland and America, is an 
organization of buyers, whose aim is to 
combine their orders, and secure Ihe 
lowest prices on the necessities of life; as 
well as to work out various improvements 
for their own welfare which can be better 
done by working together. 

The Common-Ownership organization 
is an organization of owners of an enter- 
prise, who may or may not be buyers of its 
wares. They pool their capital on a 
strictly equal basis, for the development of 
a business, and share alike, according to 
the amount of their investment, in the 
fortunes and management of the company. 

These two methods of organization 
meet on common ground in that they are 
both based on a closer application of the 
economic law than the privately-owned 
business. 

It is upon this principle that they have 
grown, and it is upon this principle that 
they are destined to grow and to supersede, 
in an increasing measure, the method of 
private ownership. 

The economic law, as here meant, is the 
law of economy, which tends to eliminate 
all unnecessary expense, and to secure a 
maximum result at a minimum expendi- 
ture of time, labor and material. 

If it were granted that the cooperative 
or Common-Ownership idea is identical 
with that economic law, and that the 
privately-owned business is not, it would 
be admitted, as a matter of course, that 
Common-Ownership is destined, by right 
of economy, to become the dominant 
force in the future organization of the 
world. 

As many, however, not having ana- 
lyzed the subject, are not ready to grant 
this point, it may be well to present the 
rationale of Common-Ownership. 

Common-Ownership, as the term is here 
used, is that form or industrial organiza- 
tion wherein the ownership and control 



rests in the whole body of stockholders, 
and not in an individual, or clique of 
individuals, whose interests are paramount 
to those of other stockholders. This 
statement of the term is broad enough to 
include the cooperative society, the busi- 
ness of which is owned in common. 

To further define the term, we may say 
that all the methods of industrial organ- 
ization are divided into two classes: 
Common-Ownership and other methods. 
The other methods, which are thus con- 
trasted with Common-Ownership, are: 

(a) The corporation which has stock- 
holders, but in which the majority of the 
stock is owned and controlled by an 
individual or clique of men, enabling them 
to dominate the activities of the business. 

(6) The close corporation whose stock 
is held by a small number of persons, and 
not available for purchase. 

(c) The privately-owned business not 
incorporated. 

(d) The industry owned by state, 
national or municipal government, or 
governed by political influences. 

These four forms of organization are 
collectively and individually different 
from Common-Ownership. 

It now remains to demonstrate that 
Common-Ownership more nearly utilizes 
the full force of the economic law than do 
each of the other forms of organization; 
and this being proved, the supremacy and 
inevitable tendency of Common-Owner- 
ship to supersede private ownership, 
becomes apparent. 

The first method of organization which 
we shall consider is that of the corporation 
which has stockholders, but in which a 
majority of the stock is controlled by a 
minority of the stockholders. This method 
violates the economic law in the following 
points: 

(a) It either claims or does not claim 
equal rights to stockholders. If it does 
not claim them it involves an element of 
friction. If it does claim them, it cannot 
give them, by its very method of organiza- 
tion, and thus gives rise to discord, abuse 
of privilege, and internal strife, all of 
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which tend to dissipate the force of the 
organization, and so violates the economic 
law. 

(b) It necessitates paying profit on 
watered stock, or stock taken on first 
organization without being paid for on 
the same basis as investors, and thus 
lessens the profit on money actually 
invested. 

(c) It leaves the welfare of the business 
as a whole to the mercy of human nature 
and its self-seeking tendencies. 

(d) It protects the interests of the few 
rather than the interests of the many. 

(e) It involves the policy that might 
makes right. 

Notwithstanding all this, no one can 
deny that such a method of organization, 
which gives control to individuals as 
individuals, has its place. Neither can 
they deny that it may perform a vital 
service to society, or that it will not con- 
tinue, in some form, perhaps as long as 
our present form of government shall 
endure. It involves certain inalienable 
rights of the individual, such as the 
ownership of property, the right of con- 
tract and the right of self-government, 
which neither justice nor common con- 
sent will ever withhold. The point, then, 
is not that this form of organization is so 
fundamentally wrong that it will cease 
with progress, but that it involves funda- 
mental errors which time will tend to 
eliminate, and that it violates, in several 
significant ways, the economic law, the 
enforcement of which is assured so long 
as motives of self-interest dominate the 
actions of the majority of mankind. 

Next we may consider the close corpo- 
ration. This form of organization also 
involves certain inalienable rights which 
never can be justly taken away. But it 
also involves a violation of the economic 
law which the demands of that law will 
tend to eliminate. It makes it possible 
for a few men to take to themselves a 
larger portion of the wealth produced by 
hundreds of others than their own services 
to the common good represent. This in 
turn deprives others of their proper share 



of the wealth they have produced, lessens 
the ability of their class to consume, and 
thus afford a market for, the products of 
their labor. That it is possible for a close 
corporation to be so managed that any 
unintentional abuses of this power may be 
counterbalanced by the service it renders 
to society, is evident. But it is the ever- 
present possibility of misuse, and the 
liberty which it affords to the human 
desire to dominate others, which repre- 
sents the element in this form of organ- 
ization which time and progress, urged by 
the economic law, will tend to eliminate. 

Much that has just been said of the 
close corporation is true of the privately- 
owned business not incorporated. On 
the one hand it involves the inalienable 
right of the individual to hold property, 
and on the other the self-evident injustice 
of allowing an individual to monopolize, 
even by virtue of legitimate purchase, a 
commodity which by its nature and use is 
the rightful heritage of all. The right of 
the greatest good to the greatest number 
must tend to restrict the individual right 
when it conflicts with the general good. 
Ownership and control by the right of dis- 
covery, upon which is based the most 
common form of monopoly, is not an 
inalienable right, as is recognized in the 
case of streams and bodies of water, but 
less so in the deposits and products of the 
earth. 

The right of the whole people, through 
national, state, or municipal government, 
to hold property, to produce commodities, 
render service, buy and sell, is universally 
recognized. But that the government has 
no right to maintain a monopoly .* that 
would jeopardize the right of the individ- 
ual to hold, buy, sell, or produce property, 
is evident. Even in countries where this 
is done it represents the principle that 
might makes right, rather than the great- 
est good to the greatest number. Gov- 
ernment-ownership therefore could be 
established only through the open and 
legitimate competition of the government 
with individuals living under the govern- 
ment, and not through ^monopolizing 
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methods. The government may handle 
the mails on a very extensive scale, but it 
cannot rightly prevent one individual 
from canying a letter for another if they 
choose to do so. The inability of a gov- 
ernment enterprise to consider the inter- 
ests of the whole people, and at the same 
time render profits to individual stock- 
holders above the price at which it could 
secure funds with which to conduct the 
business for the treasury profit, would 
preclude the absorption of individual 
fortunes as stockholders in a government- 
owned enterprise. The method of organ- 
ization necessary to government control 
violates the economic law in many well- 
known ways, and this would exclude it 
from ever gaining an equality with 
Common-Ownership in its application of 
the inexorable law of economy. 

It may now be shown that all the per- 
manent and inalienable rights involved in 
these four forms of organization are pres- 
ent in the principle of Common-Owner- 
ship, and also that the errors and injus- 
tices possible and prevalent under the 
other forms are not present. 

In the first place, Common-Ownership 
is founded on the inalienable right of the 
individual to hold property, the right of 
contract, and the right of self-govern- 
ment, within the restrictions of the laws 
framed under the Constitution. The 
right of contract involves the -right of 
individuals to associate their capital and 
efforts under agreed forms. No move- 
ment, involving justice, will ever tend to 
eliminate these rights, and yet they virtu- 
ally imply all that is implied in the idea 
of Common-Ownership. 

Furthermore, Common-Ownership does 
not, so far as its method of organization is 
concerned, violate the economic law in 



any particular. It recognizes the rule of 
the majority, the right of adequate rep- 
resentation, the right of publicity for the 
acts of its representatives, the protection 
of the common interest from private man- 
ipulation and self-interest, the equal rights 
of stockholders according to the amount 
invested, and limits expenses to those 
things which represent a distinct service 
to the common interest. 

The willingness with which the princi- 
ple of Common-Ownership allows others, 
according to investment, to participate 
equally in the ownership and control an4 
the profits of the enterprise, removes 
effectively and summarily the claim that 
Common-Ownership would become pri- 
vate monopoly under another name. If 
a Common-Ownership company owned 
all the coal lands in the country it would 
not be a private monopoly for the individ- 
uals composing that company so long as 
others could buy and sell its shares. 
Meeting all other forms of business on a 
basis of open competition, it affords a 
fair test of its claim to represent the eco- 
nomic law, and virtually stands or falls by 
that law. 

Being, then, more firmly established on 
the economic law, and on the greatest 
good to the greatest number, and on cer- 
tain inalienable rights of the individual, 
Common-Ownership, more than any other 
form of business organization claims the 
true solution of the problem of ownership 
and control of the industries involving the 
necessities of life. It is based on a vital 
principle which suggests its permanence, 
its inevitable growth, and perhaps its 
ultimate development as the true basis of 
the universal brotherhood of man. 

Waldo Pondrat Warren. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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'THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE" AS A DRAMA AND 
AS A RELIGIOUS ALLEGORY. 



By B. O. Flower. 



IT IS a notable fact that the most truly 
powerful and soul-searching sermon 
of recent years has been delivered not in 
cathedral, church or chapel, but in the 
theater, and uttered not by gowned and 
mitered priest or dark-robed minister, but 
by a band of earnest actors who faith- 
fully strove to interpret the new-old 
message as the author desired to have it 
voiced. And it is equally significant that 
this message luminous with the vital prin- 
ciples of pure and undefiled religion, was 
so gladly received by the people that the 
play has proved one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of recent years. 

The text of this great sermon, which 
the author, Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy, 
has named "The Servant in the House," 
is thus given by the playwright : 

"He that saith he is in the light, and 
hateth his brother, is in darkness even until 
now. He that loveth his brother abideth in 
the light, and there is none occasion of 
stumbling in him. But he that hateth his 
brother is in darkness, and waiketh in 
darkness and knoweth not whither he goeth, 
because the darkness hath blinded his eyes. 
. . . If a man say, 'I love God, 9 and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen? 9 * 

u The hunger for brotherhood is at the 
bottom of the unrest of the modern civilized 
world. 99 

In these lines from the Epistle of St. 
John and from the writings of George 
Frederick Watts, we have the keynote of 
the spiritual message given in this remark- 
able play. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
excellence of " The Servant in the House " 
lies merely in its message to the conscience 



of Christian civilization. It is a distinctly 
great dramatic creation, appealing in a 
compelling way to the esthetic, intellectual 
and ethical sides of man's being. It is a 
literary masterpiece as true to the artistic 
requirements of dramatic composition as 
it is faithful in mirroring forth life as we 
find it to-day. Moreover, it is, intellec- 
tually considered, a noble work, address- 
ing the reason in a manner that cannot 
fail to impress the thoughtful or serious- 
minded; while from the spiritual or 
ethical view-point we incline to the opin- 
ion of one able writer who holds that it is 
the greatest religious allegory since the 
appearance of John Bunyan's Pilgrim 9 s 
Progress. '^-\ 

Surely the phenomenal success of such 
a play should encourage those who have 
for years insisted that the stage might be 
made one of the most powerful influences 
for the intellectual cultivation and moral 
elevation of the people. 

The story opens in a large and richly- 
appointed room in the home of Vicar 
William Smythe, one of the central figures 
in the play. This man has risen to dis- 
tinction and affluence from poverty, not, 
however, wholly by his own efforts. 
When he was small his two elder brothers, 
Robert and Joshua, being proud of their 
little brother who took naturally to books, 
at great personal sacrifice succeeded in 
putting him through college. He became 
a brilliant speaker and a fine scholar, a 
curate of great promise. 

Shortly after William had entered col- 
lege, Joshua sailed for India, where all 
trace of him was lost. 

Robert, a day laborer whose humble 
occupation was that of cleaning out drains, 
struggled with a stout heart to support his 
idolized wife. Shortly after the birtlTof a 
little girl baby, the mother died, and the 
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disconsolate father took to drink. This, 
however, was not until after William had 
left college and become a curate. 

Among the young women who had 
fallen in love with him was the beautiful 
sister of an eminent and worldly-minded 
divine who was later to become the Bishop 
of Lancashire. The brother opposed his 
sister's marrying a poor man, but the girl, 
being thoroughly infatuated with the 
handsome and gifted young lover, ran 
away and married him in spite of the pro- 
tests and threats of her brother. This 
woman, Martha by name, idolized her 
husband and was overmastered by the 
desire to see him rich, distinguished and 
honored by the world. The fact that he 
had a brother who was a drain-man ate 
like acid into her life, because she, like 
her thoroughly worldly brother, looked 
down in contempt on manual laborers. 
Therefore, when after the death of Rob- 
ert's wife the latter took to drink, she made 
his weakness the excuse for inducing 
William to take Robert's little girl from 
him and discard the unfortunale brother. 
This shameful course on the part of the 
curate, however, was not pursued without 
an inward protest, and his iniquitous 
action weighed upon him during the years 
that followed. He yielded merely be- 
cause of the overmastering influence of 
his wife, whose passionate devotion to him 
and ambition for his career enslaved the 
less positive husband. 

At the time the play opens, fifteen years 
have elapsed since the clergyman took his 
brother's little girl to bring up. During 
this time the brothers have never met, and 
little Mary has been kept in ignorance of 
who her father is. The curate has risen 
to the position of vicar and is officiating in 
a noble old church; but in spite of his 
learning and eloquence, his labors bear no 
fruit and the congregation is rapidly 
dwindling. The church is in great need 
of repairs and the clergyman has resorted 
to various devices for raising the .necessary 
funds, but all to no purpose. A sense of 
failure and the consciousness of his 
un-Christian and ignoble treatment of his 



brother weigh down the vicar and are 
undennining his health. Unlike his 
worldly-minded, popular and rich brother- 
in-law, now the Bishop of Lancashire, the 
vicar is striving to serve two masters, God 
and Mammon, with the inevitable failure 
ensuing. The Bishop of Lancashire, on 
the other hand, while for effect he makes 
hypocritical pretensions, is whole-souled 
in his service of Mammon and by Mam- 
mon is receiving the reward he seeks; 
while from India comes the news of the 
wonderful success of the Bishop of 
Benares, a man of God who is being fol- 
lowed by hundreds of thousands of people. 
From reports it would seem that he was 
serving God as wholly as the Bishop of 
Lancashire is serving Mammon. Both 
succeed in the way they desire. 

It will be readily observed that here we 
have three clear-cut and distinct types of 
the so-called religious leaders: (1) The 
man who uses the cloak of religion for 
furthering personal ambition and acquir- 
ing riches — the wolf in sheep's clothing. 
(£) The man who is torn between con- 
flicting desires. On the one hand is the 
ambitious and worldly-wise wife whose 
idolatry of her husband has bound him to 
her and led him to turn from what he 
knows to be his duty, while in other 
respects he is striving to carry out the 
Christian ideal. Thus by trying to serve 
two masters he is failing, being too con- 
scientious to satisfy those who want blind 
leaders of the blind who are willing to 
prophesy smooth things, yet walking in 
spiritual darkness because of his failure 
to love his brother whom he hath seen. 
(3) The man who cuts loose from the 
world, the flesh and the devil and conse- 
crates his life to the service of humanity, 
even as did the great Prophet of Galilee 
two thousand years ago. 

For some time there has been much talk 
among the parishioners of evil odors in 
the church, supposed to be due to defec- 
tive drains. In less degree the odors are 
to be detected in the Vicar's library. He 
fails to recognize them long after his niece, 
who is highly sensitive, has detected them; 
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but his failing health leads the over- 
anxious wife to have the drain-pipes under 
the library torn up. 

The day before the opening of the play, 
the Vicar and his wife have received a 
message from the long-silent brother 
Robert, the father of little Mary, stating 
that he is coming to see them on the fol- 
lowing day. Martha, the Vicar's wife, is 
indignant. She is determined that Mary 
shall never know her father, and that the 
parishioners shall not suspect that her 
husband has a brother who is a common 
workingman. She therefore induces the 
Vicar to telegraph his brother that the 
house is torn up because of defective 
drains and that they cannot receive him. 

n. 

This, in brief, is the situation when the 
curtain rises revealing a spacious and 
richly-furnished room. The walls are 
hung with expensive pictures. A richly- 
carved mantel rises over the cheerful open 
fire. An elaborately-carved sideboard, a 
table, several chairs and a settee are 
among the furnishings of this room. 

Two individuals are discovered busily 
engaged preparing for the morning meal, 
which is to be served in this apartment: 
one a young cockney youth, Rogers by 
name; the other a tall and striking per- 
sonage whose face, however, is not seen, 
as for some time after the curtain rises he 
is busy at the sideboard. His dress no 
less than his strikingly impressive bearing 
at once rivets the attention of the audience. 
He is clad in Oriental robes, and it soon 
appears that he is the new butler, Manson 
by name, an East Indian who has been 
engaged by the Vicar on the strong rec- 
ommendation of a friend in the Far East. 
Manson has only just arrived and has at 
once entered upon his duties. The 
loquacious Rogers keeps up a running 
fire of questions, and finally his curiosity 
leads to the following dialogue: 

Rogers — Mr. Manson! Do you mind 
if I arst you a question ? 

Manson — No. What is it ? 

Rogers — What d' you wear them togs 
for ? This ain't India. 



Manson — People do n't always recog- 
nize me in anything else. 

[He turns for the first time. His face is 
one of awful sweetness, dignity and 
strength. There is the calm of a great 
mastery about him, suited to his habit as 
a servant.] 

Rogers — Gam, Mr. Manson, that's 
a bit orf ! Clothes do n't make all that 
difference, come now! . . . 

Manson — They are the only things the 
people of this world see. 

Here one of the great truths of the play 
is touched upon. The world and the 
worldly church are concerned with the 
externals; the cup and the platter; the 
whited exterior of the sepulcher that is 
full of corruption. Clothes stand for the 
masks and externals by which the world 
judges, in counterdistinction to the soul or 
that which is behind the outer seeming 
that counts in the eyes of the Eternal. 

Soon the Vicar enters. He is preparing 
to leave for an early service, as his two 
curates are both ill. He is undisguisedly 
pleased to find the new Oriental butler 
has arrived ; but it now appears that one 
question disturbs him: 

Vicar — My old friend in Brindisi, who 
recommended you, writes that you bore a 
very excellent character with your late 
employer in India; but there was one 
matter he did n't mention — no doubt you 
will recognize its importance in a clergy- 
man's family. He never mentioned your 
religion. 

Manson — I can soon remedy that, sir. 
My religion is very simple I love God 
and all my brothers 

Vicar (after a pause) God and your 
brothers . . . 

Manson — Yes, sir: all of them. 

[The Vicar stands thoughtful for a 
moment. He places the paten on the 
table, beside him.] 

Vicar (slowly) — That is not always so 
easy, Manson; but it is my creed, too. 

Manson — Then — Brother ! 

[Rapt in thought, the Vicar takes his 
proffered hand mechanically.] 

It is obvious to the audience, by the fine 
acting of the Vicar, that Manson's answer 
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has touched the eating sore that is para- 
lyzing his spiritual energies and his ab- 
straction when the Oriental servant takes 
his hand reveals the fact that the spirit is 
struggling with its own load. 

The entrance of Mary, the beautiful 
young niece of the Vicar, causes a diver- 
sion. She comes as a breath of spring, 
though her thoughtlessness and childish 
frankness embarrass the Vicar. Manson, 
it is seen, is strongly drawn to this highly 
sensitive child, who bears a name that is 
very sweet to him. 

Just here it may not be out of place to 
point out the fact that symbolism and 
allegory are striking characteristics of the 
play. Even many of the names are highly 
significant. Manson suggests the idea of 
Son of Man. Mary, as is later seen, 
possesses the spiritual intuitive sense that 
goes to the heart of things, that senses and 
sees what is for some time hidden from 
other eyes; while Martha, the Vicar's 
wife, is absorbed not in spiritual develop- 
ment but in the worldly success of her 
husband. She is careful about what the 
world shall say of her loved one rather 
than for his spiritual well-being. She is 
as distinctly the Martha type as her little 
niece is representative of those spiritually 
intuitive ones who choose the better part. 

Mary is attracted to the new servant, 
and to him she describes how just when 
her uncle was despairing of finding any 
aid in his efforts to repair the church, his 
attention was called to the wonderful 
work of the Bishop of Benares, and he 
expressed the wish that he might have 
some of the power that this great man had 
at his back, and as if in answer to his 
prayer, the postman a^few moments later 
delivered?^ letter to the Vicar which read : 

" I shall be with you during to-morrow 
morning. If any one will help me, I will 
restore your church. Your brother, 

"Joshua, 
"Bishop of Benares." 

Then it is seen that the religious leader, 
whose name suggests that of the Great 
Nazarene, is the long-absent brother of 
the Vicar. 



While Mary hasTbeen narrating her 
fairy-like tale, she and Manson have been 
seated on the settee. She has been some- 
what disappointed at Manson's failure to 
guess who her Uncle Joshua really is: 

Mary — Can 't you guess ? . . . Think 
of the very biggest person you ever heard 
of in this world ! 

Manson — In this world: that sounds 
rather like. . . . Does he give free libra- 
ries? 

The girl is much exercised about the 
kind of man her uncle is: 

Mary — I know exactly what he '11 be — 
goody-goody, isn't he? You know — 
religious and all that! 

Manson — God forbid! 

Mary (fearfully) — Oh, perhaps he's 
the other kind — like auntie's brother! 
He 's a bishop — the Bishop of Lanca- 
shire. You see, I 've heard a lot about 
bishops in my time, and they 're not 
always quite nice men. 

Manson — And what sort is the Bishop 
of Lancashire ? 

Mary— Well, I do n't think I ought to 
tell you; but I once heard Uncle William 
call him a devil! — and he 's a clergyman! 

As she ends the story, the following dia- 
logue ensues: 

Mary — To think that before the day is 
out he will be sitting down here, perhaps 
in this very place, just like ... 

[She breaks off suddenly, gazing at him; 
for his eyes have taken a strange fire.] 

Manson — Just like I am now . . . 

Mary (falteringly) — Yes . . . 

Manson — Talking to you . . . 

Mary — Oh! . . . (She rises, afraid). 

Manson (softly) — Mary . . . 

Mary (in a whisper) — Who are you ? 

Manson — I am . . . 

[He is interrupted by the great bell of 
the church, which tolls the Sanctus. 
After the third stroke he continues.] 
... I am the servant in this house. 
I have my work to do. Would you like 
to help me ? 

Mary— What shall I do ? 

Manson — Help to spin the fairy-tale. 
W01 you? 
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Mart — I will. 

Manbon — Then keep the secret — re- 
member! And wish hard. 

Mary — Do you believe in wishing ? 

Manson — Everything comes true, if 
you wish hard enough. 

Mary— What shall I wish for? 

Manson — What have you needed 
most ? What have you not had ? Think 
it out. 

It is seen that instinctively the child has 
fathomed the mystery. The strange new 
servant that has so attracted her is none 
other than the Uncle Joshua, the great 
religious leader of the East, a fact which 
is long hidden from the others, however. 

Later, Martha enters and exhibits her 
solicitude for her husband. It also 
develops that on hearing that the Bishop 
of Benares was to arrive on the following 
day, she secretly determined to communi- 
cate with her brother, the Bishop of 
Lancashire, and strive to induce him to 
visit them and help the Bishop of Benares 
raise the desired sum. She thinks that in 
this manner she can win over the Bishop, 
who has never forgiven the Vicar and his 
wife, and she knows that he could easily 
advance her husband in a worldly way. 
Understanding her brother, she does not 
for a moment doubt but what he will 
quickly accept any opportunity offered to 
meet the famous Bishop of Benares; nor 
is she mistaken, as the postman brings a 
letter stating that he will be at the vicarage 
that morning. 

Mary is sent to a sick neighbor's, to 
cheer an old lady, and Manson goes out 
to finish preparing the breakfast. The 
Vicar enters. He is bowed down with 
grief. There were no persons at his 
service and the weight of his sin is pressing 
on his heart. In answer to the anxious 
wife's inquiry he exclaims: 

u Do you know the sort of man you have 
been living with all these years ? Do you 
see through me? Do you know me? — 
No; don't speak: I see your answer 
already — your own love blinds you ! Ha! 
I am a good man! I do n't drink, I do n't 
swear, I am respectable, I don't blas- 



pheme like Bletchley ! Oh, yes, and I am 
a scholar: I can cackle in Greek; I can 
wrangle about God's name; I know 
Latin and Hebrew and all the cursed 
little pedantries of my trade ! But do you 
know what I am ? Do you know what 
your husband is in the sight of God ? He 
is a liar! 

"O wretched man that I am! Who 
shall deliver me out of the body of this 
death?" 

The mental condition of the Vicar is 
well voiced in his exclamation uttered in 
tones that border on despair: 

"I am in darkness. I don't know 
what to do. God has left me'stranded." 

Then the Vicar tells Martha that his 
treatment of his brother Robert is what is 
weighing upon his heart, and that he feds 
Mary should know who her father is and 
should see him. The wife is aroused in 
opposition, and finally, in an atmosphere 
tense and strained, she tells her husband 
that she has sent an invitation to her 
brother James, the Bishop of Lancashire, 
to meet his brother Joshua at their home 
that morning. The Vicar's expression 
indicates his disgust, and in reply to his 
wife's declaration that her brother is as 
much a bishop as his, he exclaims: 

"He! That gaitered snob!" 

Auntie* — William, how dare you ? 

Vicab — Yes, he 's a bishop ! A bishop 
of stocks and shares! A bishop of the 
counting-house! A bishop of Mammon! 

Auntie — William! 

Vicab — The devil's own bishop! 

Auntie — At least, he isn't a working- 
man! 

Vicab (as though stung) — Ah! . . . 

[They stand below the table, one on 
either side, tense with passion. They 
remain so.] 

At this juncture Manson and Rogers 
bring in the breakfast, consisting of hot 
sausages, bread and tea. The Vicar and 
his wife are scarcely seated, however, 
when the front doorbell is violently rung. 

♦Throughout the play Martha, the Vicar's wife, 
is called Auntie. 
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Evidently one of the bishops has arrived, 
and Manson ventures to state that it does 
not sound like the Bishop of Benares. 
He goes to the door and returns, saying 
that the person is strangely attired ; that 
he noticed his legs. At this exclamation, 
the wife insists that it must be her brother 
James, but that she cannot see him in her 
present clothing; so she hastily leaves, 
after begging the Vicar to treat her 
brother civilly. The latter braces him- 
self to meet the odious visitor, but instead 
his brother Robert is ushered in.. The 
latter is furious at receiving the telegram 
telling him he is not to come. The 
brothers have some bitter words, and 
William leaves the room. 

It was raining very hard when Robert 
came, and Manson induces him to take off 
his wet coat and slip on the Vicar's cas- 
sock which is lying on the settee, after 
which Robert seats himself and begins to 
devour the breakfast. Quite a conversa- 
tion ensues between Manson and Robert, 
during which the latter gives the story oft 
his life and how, through the study of 
Socialism, he came to see things differ- 
ently. Furthermore, he no longer drinks 
to excess. Manson surprises him by 
saying that he also is a Socialist. 

Their conversation is disturbed by 
another loud ringing at the front doorbell. 
This time it is the Bishop of Lancashire 
who is admitted by Rogers. The Bishop 
is very near-sighted and is also very deaf, 
being compelled to use an ear-trumpet. 
On being admitted "the Most Reverend 
Father in God" stands blinking for rec- 
ognition. Pained at the non-fulfilment of 
this worthy expectation, he moves — a 
little blindly — toward the table. Here 
he encounters the oppugnant back of the 
voracious Robert, who grows quite an- 
noyed. Indeed, he as good as says so. 

The Bishop mistakes Robert for Wil- 
liam, because of the latter's cassock, and, 
mistaking some remarks and gestures of 
Robert for an invitation to partake of the 
breakfast, he sits down and begins eating. 
Finally, on looking up, he beholds for the 
first time Manson in his Oriental garb. 
Naturally enough, he immediately infers 



that this is the illustrious Bishop of 
Benares. 

Bishop — My — my brother from Ben- 
ares, I presume ? 

Robert — What, my pal, 'is brother! 
Oh, Je'oshaphat! * 

Bishop — Ten thousand pardons! 
Really, my eyesight is deplorable! De- 
lighted to meet you! ... I was just 
observing to our charming host that — 
er . . . Humph. . . . Bless me! Now 
what was I . . . 

Manson — Something about your sacred 
obligations, I believe. 

Bishop — Precisely, precisely! Er — 
shall we sit ? 

[They do so. The Bishop looks to 
Manson to begin. Manson, failing him, 
the spirit begins to work within himself.] 

M Well — er — speaking of that, of course, 
my dearly-beloved brother, I feel very 
seriously on the matter, very seriously — 
as I am sure you do. The restoration of a 
church is a tremendous, an overwhelming 
responsibility. To begin with, it — it costs 
quite a lot. Does n't it ? n 

Manson — It does: quite a lot. 

Bishop — Hm, yes — yes! . . . You men- 
tioned sacred obligations just now, and I 
think that on the whole I am inclined to 
agree with you. It is an admirable way 
of putting it. We must awaken people to 
a sense of their sacred obligations. This 
is a work in which everybody can do some- 
thing: the rich man can give of the 
abundance with which it has pleased 
Providence specially to favor him; the 
poor man with his slender savings need 
have no fear for the poverty of his gift — 
let him give all: it will be accepted. 
Those of us who, like yourself, my dear 
brother — and I say it in all modesty, 
perhaps myself — are in possession of the 
endowments of learning, of influence, of 
authority — we can lend our names to the 
good work. As you say so very beauti- 
fully, sacred obligations. 

By the way, I do n't think I quite caught 
your views as to the probable cost. Eh — 
what do you think ? 

Manson — I think that should depend 
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upon the obligations; and then, of course, 
the sacredness might count for something. 

Bishop — Yes, yes, we 've discussed all 
that. But bringing it down to a practical 
basis : how much could we manage with ? 

Manson — What do you say to — every- 
thing you have? 

Bishop — My dear sir, I'm not talk- 
ing about myself! 

Manson — Well — everything the others 
have? 

Bishop — My dear sir, they're not 
fools! Do discuss the matter like a man 
of the world! 

Manson — God's not watching: let's 
give as little, and grab as much as we can! 

Bishop — Ssh! My dear brother! Re- 
member who's present! (He glances 
toward Robert.) However . . . (coughs) 
we will return to this later. I begin to 
understand you. 

Robebt — Yus; you think you do! 

It will be observed that it is in answer 
to the Bishop of Lancashire's request that 
his companion should discuss the matter 
"like a man of the world," that the reply 
comes quick and decisive: "Qod's not 
watching: let 9 s give as little, and grab as 
much as we can/" Here the creed of 
modern commercial Christendom is 
summed up in the fewest possible words, 
and the radiant smile on the Bishop of 
Lancashire's face shows how his own 
secret thoughts and desires have been 
voiced. Later the Bishop recurs to this 
thought: 

Bishop — Now, you said, Let *s give as 
little, and grab as much as we can. Of 
course, that is a playful way of putting it; 
but between ourselves, it expresses my 
sentiments exactly. 

Manson — I knew that when I said it. 

Bishop (delighted) — My dear brother, 
your comprehension makes my heart 
warm. I trust our relations may always 
remain as warm. 

After this illuminating conversation, 
the Bishop of Lancashire asks how his 
brother from the Far East succeeded so 
phenomenally. He is told that it was by 
sacrifice. 



Bishop — Of course, of course; but 
practically. They say it 's an enormous 
concern! 

Manson — So it is. 

Bishop — Well, what would such an 
establishment as that represent? In 
round numbers, now ? 

Manson (calmly) — Numberless mil- 
lions. 

Bishop — Numberless mil ■! (He 

drops his fork.) My dear sir, absurd! 
. . . Why, the place must be a palace — 
fit for a king! 

Manson — It is! 

Bishop — Do you mean to tell me that 
one man alone, on his own naked credit, 
could obtain numberless millions for such 
an object as that? How could you pos- 
sibly get them together? 

Manson — They came freely from every 
quarter of the world. • $ 

Bishop — On the security of your own 
name alone? 

Manson — No other, I assure you. 

Bishop — For Heaven's sake, tell me all 
about it! What sort of a place is it ? 

Manson (seriously) — Are you quite 
sure you can hear ? 

Bishop — Perhaps your voice is not 
quite so clear as it was. However. . . . 
[He wipes the inside of the ear-trumpet 
and fixes it afresh.] Now! Tell me 
about your church. 

[During the following speech the Bishop 
is occupied with his own thoughts; after 
the first few words he makes no attempt 
at listening; indeed, the trumpet goes 
down to the table again in no time. On 
the other hand, Robert, at first apathetic, 
gradually awakens to the keenest interest 
in what Manson says. 

Manson (very simply) — I am afraid 
you may not consider it an altogether sub- 
stantial concern. It has to be seen in a 
certain way, under certain conditions. 
Some people never see it at all. You 
must understand, this is no dead pile of 
stones and unmeaning timber. It is a 
living thing. 

Bishop (in a hoarse whisper, self- 
engrossed) — Numberless millions! 
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Manson — When you enter it you hear 
a sound — a sound as of some mighty poem 
chanted. Listen long enough, and you 
will learn that it is made up of the beating 
of human hearts, of the nameless music of 
men's souls — that is, if you have ears. If 
you have eyes, you will presently see the 
church itself — a looming mystery of many 
shapes and shadows, leaping sheer from 
floor to dome. The work of no ordinary 
builder! 

Bishop (trumpet down) — On the se- 
curity of one man's name! 

Manson — The pillars of it go up like 
the brawny trunks of heroes; the sweet 
human flesh of men and women is moulded 
about its bulwarks, strong, impregnable; 
the faces of little children laugh out from 
every corner-stone; the terrible spans and 
arches of it are the joined hands of com- 
rades; and up in the heights and spaces 
there are inscribed the numberless mus- 
ings of all the dreamers of the world. It 
is yet building — building and built upon. 
Sometimes the work goes forward in deep 
darkness; sometimes in blinding light; 
now beneath the burden of unutterable 
anguish; now to the tune of a great 
laughter and heroic shoutings like the cry 
of thunder. [Softer.] Sometimes, in the 
silence of the night-time, one may hear the 
tiny hammerings of the comrades at work 
up in the dome — the comrades that have 
climbed ahead. 

[There is a short silence, broken only 
by the champing jaws of the Bishop, who 
has resumed his sausages. Robert speaks 
first.] 

Robert (slowly) — I think I begin to 
understand you, comride: especially that 
bit abaht . . . (his eyes stray upwards) 
. . . the 'ammerin's an' the — the harches 
. Humph! I'm only an 'og! 



— an 



Robert finally departs, and the Bishop 
learns, to his amazement and disgust, 
that he has eaten with a common laboring 
man. On the entrance of the Vicar and 
his wife another shock awaits him, when 
the wife explains that the man he has 
been addressing as the Bishop of Benares 



is their new butler. The good Bishop 
next hastens to silence Manson with the 
offer of a bribe. He then labors to gain 
the cooperation of the Vicar and his wife 
in a plan he wishes to present to the 
Bishop of Benares when he comes, by 
which the restoration of the church would 
be made but a part of a great money- 
getting scheme through which the worldly- 
minded and avaricious Bishop would gain 
great pecuniary advantage. When the 
Bishop retires to confer with Manson, the 
Vicar expresses to his wife his abhorrence 
of her brother, at length exclaiming: 

"What possible kinship can there be 
between us ? As for his filthy money — 
how did he scrape it together ? How did 
he come by it ? . . ." 

Auntie — Yes, William, that's true, 
but the opportunity of turning it to God's 
service . . . 

Vicak — Do you think any blessing is 
going to fall upon a church whose every 
stone is reeking with the bloody sweat and 
anguish of the human creatures whom the 
wealth of men like that has driven to 
despair? Shall we base God's altar in 
the bones of harlots, plaster it up with the 
slime of sweating-dens and slums, and 
give it over for a gaming-table to the dice 
of gamblers and of thieves ? 

At length the Vicar and Martha go into 
the adjoining room to confer with the 
Bishop, when Manson and Mary have the 
stage during a beautiful and highly sug- 
gestive scene. During this conversation 
the fact is disclosed that Manson's words 
to Mary earlier, when he asked her to help 
him weave the fairy-tale and desired her 
to wish earnestly for what she most 
wanted and needed, have sunk deeply into 
her heart. It at length suddenly breaks 
upon her that what she most desires and 
needs is the love of a father — the father 
she has never known. 

Finally Manson is summoned from the 
room to give directions in regard to the 
dinner, when Mary encounters Robert, 
who has returned, and a striking and 
strong scene ensues in which the father 
and daughter both express the deep wish 
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of their hearts. Her yearning for her 
father is touchingly expressed, and her 
•conviction that he is good and brave and 
beautiful makes a profound impression 
on the rapidly-changing heart of Robert, 
who has already seen a new and wonder- 
ful light through the words and treatment 
of Manson. Robert, while dwelling on 
his great love for his "little kid," leaves 
the house without disclosing his identity. 

The curtain rises on the fourth act as 
the Vicar and his wife are entering from 
the adjoining room, where they have been 
in conference with the Bishop. The wife 
endeavors to induce her husband to fall in 
with her brother's plans, and again the 
two tread on dangerous ground. Finally 
the husband resents Martha's overlord- 
ship, her assumption that she is the proper 
person to dictate his action and guide his 
soul, and points out to her that it is not the 
cause of the church with which she is most 
concerned. 

Auntie — I am interested in your work, 
William. Do you take me for an atheist ? 

Vicar — No; far worse — for an idolater! 

Auntie — William! ... 

Vicar — What else but idolatry is this 
precious husband-worship you have set 
up in your heart — you and all the women 
of your kind ? You barter away your own 
souls in the service of it; you build up 
your idols in the fashion of your own 
respectable desires; you struggle silently 
amongst yourselves, one against another, 
to push your own god foremost ia the mir- 
erable little pantheon of prigs and hypo- 
crites you have created ! 

Auntie (roused) — It is for your own 
good we do it! 

Vicar — Our own good! What have 
you made of me ? You have plucked me 
down from whatever nalive godhead I had 
by gift of heaven, and hewed and hacked 
me into the semblance of your own idola- 
trous imagination! By God, it shall go 
on no longer! If you have made me less 
than a man, at least I will prove myself to 
be a priest! 

Auntie — Do you call it a priest's work 
to . . . 



Vicar — It is my work to deliver you 
and me from the bondage of lies ! Can 't 
you see, woman, that God and Mammon 
are about us, fighting for our souls ? 

Again the conversation reverts to 
Robert, and finally Manson is summoned, 
but instead of taking the position of a 
servant before the mistress of the house, 
he seems rather the judge. His com- 
manding tone is quickly resented by the 
wife, but his commanding mien, bearing 
and authoritative utterance exercise a 
strange influence over the Vicar, and in a 
less degree over Martha. At length 
Manson tells her she ought to welcome 
the despised Robert into her home as an 
honored guest — ay, to receive him royally 
as a brother. 

Auntie (desperately) — I won't do it! 
I can't! I can't! 

Manson — With my assistance, you can ! 

Auntie — I dare n't! I dare n't! 

Vicar — I dare ! I will ! 

Auntie — In God's name, how is it 
possible ? 

Manson — Make me the lord and master 
of this house for one little hour/ 

Vicar — By Heaven, yes! 

Manson — And you ? You ? . . . 

[She falters a few moments; then, 
utterly broken down, she whispers, feebly.] 

Auntie — Yes. 

Manson — Then first to cleanse it of its 
abominations! 

As Manson utters the last words, the 
Bishop emerges from the inner room. 
What the Servant in the House, who is 
now lord of the manor for one hour, means 
by " abominations " is quickly seen, when 
he steps up to the Bishop and in a positive 
tone exclaims: 

" I bear you a message from the master 
of this house. Leave it!" 

The Bishop is furious and departs mut- 
tering threats and curses. 

The audience has long since divined 
that Manson is in fact Joshua, the famous 
Bishop of Benares, serving as the servant 
in the house for the redemption of its 
master and mistress. And very striking 
and suggestive is the treatment he accords 
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the rough and often- 
times repulsive Rob- 
ert, who is the vic- 
tim of others' wrong- 
doing and of unjust 
environment, rather 
than the responsible 
principal for his un- 
happy state, and that 
shown the Bishop of 
Lancashire, who rep- 
resents the worldly 
churchman of t o - 
day, who closes his 
eyes to moral crimes 
in high places and 
to lawlessness that 
has resulted in the 
acquisition of gold, 
provided the crimin- 
als will yield a moi- 
ety of their accursed 
lucre to the church, 
the missionary soci- 
eties and the col- 
leges, sanctimoni- 
ously crying that the 
church can take the 
tainted gold and 
cleanse it, becoming 
in fact particeps 
criminis, or at least 
accessories after the 
crime, for the glory 
of God and the ex- 
tension of conventional religion. 

And quite as striking is the difference 
seen in the treatment of the Mary and the 
Martha of this wonderful allegory. Man- 
son is instantly drawn to Mary, the child 
of pure heart and spiritual insight, and 
she quickly discerns who in reality he is. 
She enters as enthusiastically into his 
plans for bringing order out of chaos by 
establishing spiritual supremacy or har- 
mony where egoism and pride of life are 
making misery and un happiness, as the 
Martha, with soul centered on external ism 
and admiration of the physical being of 
her husband, resents and long fights 
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against the compelling influence of the 
spiritually-illumined Oriental. 

Naturally and inevitably, the mind 
reverts to Palestine two thousand years 
ago, while before the mental vision rise 
vivid scenes occurring in the life of the 
Great Nazarene. We see the praying Pub- 
lican and Pharisee, of whom that other 
Joshua or Jesus spake; we hear the terrible 
denunciation hurled against the worldly- 
minded conventional religious Pharisees 
who made long prayers and compassed 
land and sea for proselytes, while they 
were devouring widows' homes; we call 
to mind that strikingly dramatic episode 
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in the home of the rich Pharisee, Simon, 
when the sinning woman entered, and, 
kneeling at the feet of the Great Naza- 
rene, bathed them with her tears and 
wiped them with her hair, anointing them 
with precious ointment; and we also call 
to mind the visit of Jesus in Bethany to 
the vine-embowered little home of Mary 
and Martha. And as these and other 
incidents in the life of the Son of Man 
move before the mental retina, we see that 
we have been witnessing again scenes sim- 
ilar to those enacted two thousand years 
ago, but the setting is modern. We, and 
not the Jews of old, are the actors and 
spectators in the drama of life and death 
being enacted. 

The fifth and final act is in many 
respects the strongest and most impressive 
of the drama. Manson's influence, rein- 
forced by that of the helpful Mary, has 
been nowhere more marked than on 
Robert, who has awakened to a new life, 
or rather the divine or real man in him 
has become quickened. He no longer 
wishes to make trouble or increase the 
inharmony in the home. His work is the 
cleansing of drains, and here he clearly 
sees is labor imperatively demanded. So 
he leaves the house after a conversation 
with Mary and Manson, and sets himself 
to examine the drains. He soon finds 
that under the Vicar's study and library is 
a noisome accumulation of poisonous 
filth. But this is not all. He finds that 
the drain-pipe, here so full of muck, leads 
toward the great church. He follows it, 
only to find the chief source of corruption 
under the very altar of the stately temple. 

The curtain rises on the fifth act reveal- 
ing the same room in which all the pre- 
ceding acts have taken place; and it is 
well to remember that not only is the play 
enacted in the one room, but each act 
commences where its predecessors left 
off, and the whole series of events dramat- 
ically represented are supposed to take 
place in the course of a single morning. 

We are now nearing the hour when the 
Bishop of Benares is expected to enter. 
The bell rings and Manson goes out. 
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Then it is seen that both the ^foai and his 
wife are truly awakened. They have set 
their faces toward the morning; they have 
chosen the better part, and now their one 
thought is the repairing of the great wrong 
before the arrival of the holy man from 
the East. But as it only lacks ten minutes 
of the time when he is expected, they fear 
they cannot accomplish the necessary 
work and be in soul and spirit prepared 
to receive him. Very simple and pleasing 
is the dialogue in which the awakening of 
Martha and her husband is revealed; 
and quite as charming is the way Mary 
confesses that she has been hasty in mis- 
judging her uncle and aunt, when they 
had confessed to her that they had been 
un-Christlike to her father. 

Mary — Let me speak, uncle. I have 
been thinking, out there in the garden — 
thinking very hard : I 've been trying to 
put things together again and make them 
straight; but it's still very difficult. 
Only there 's one thing — I 'm sorry I was 
unkind just now: I did n't mean it: you 
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ACT I.— "THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE." 
Edith Wynne Matthison, Walter Hampden and Charles Dalton. 



are everything I have — everything I have 
ever had; and as for what uncle said — 
about himself, I mean — I can 't believe 
it. r No, I 'm sure there 's a mistake 
somewhere; and mistakes can always be 
put right, if we only help one another and 
mean it. Shall we try, uncle ? Shall we, 
auntie ? 

Auntie — If it 's not too late! . . . 

Mary — It can 't be too late, auntie 
dear, if we all wish very hard. I was a 
coward to give up wishing. That was 
my sin, too ! 

Auntie — God knows, I wish, Mary! 

Vicar — And I! . . . 

Mary — And, indeed, I do! . . . 

Now I 've been thinking : I 've been 
trying to look the worst in the face. Sup- 
posing my father is the wicked man you 
say — the very, very wickedest man that 



ever lived, do n't you think if we tried to 
love him very much it might make a 
difference ? 

Vicar — What made you think of that, 
Mary? . . . 

Mary (simply) — It 's what you taught 
me, uncle, in your sermons. 

Vicar — / taught you ? . . . 

Mary — Yes; and besides, there 's an- 
other reason. . . . I 've been thinking of 
the poor man I met this morning. 

Auntie — Yes . . . 

Vicar— What of him ? . . . 

Mary — He said he was a wicked man, 
and at first he looked so dreadfully 
wicked, I believed him; but when I began 
to look at him closely, and heard him talk 
about his little girl, everything seemed 
different! I could no more believe him, 
than I can believe you, uncle, when you 
say such awful things about yourself! I 
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ACT I.— "THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE.' 
Walter Hampden and Galwey Herbert. 



believe he was a much better man than he 
ever dreamed ! And so I think we might 
find my father just the same, if he was 
properly loved and looked after! 

The Vicar is on the verge of telling 
Mary that the poor man is her father, 
when Rogers enters, and later Robert, the 
drain-man, who is now covered with 
muck. He has just come from the drains 
to report to the Vicar what he has found. 
The poor man enters a very different 
home from that he left a short time 
before. Now the winter is past, the 
summer of love has come, and it is to a 
sympathetic audience, fired with a fine 
enthusiasm, that he vividly portrays the 
terrible conditions which he found under 
the study, and how he pushed his way to 
the source of the trouble. 

Mary — Oh, do tell us! . . . 



Auntie — Yes, do! . . . 

Vicar — Yes, yes! . . . 

[A splendid rapture infects them all.] 

Robert — I followed up that drain — I 
was n't goin' to stick till kingdom come 
inside your little mouse-'ole out there: 
no, I said, Where 's this leadin 9 to ? 
What 's the 3 ell-art -glory use 6* flushin 9 
out this blarsted bit of a sink, with devil- 
knows-w'at stinkin' cesspool at the end of it! 
That 's wot I said, Ma'am! . . . 

Auntie — Very rightly! I see! I see!. . . 

Robert — So up I go through the 
sludge, puffin' an' blowin' like a bally ole 
cart-'orse — strooth, it seemed miles ! Talk 
abaht bee-utiful, ma'am, it 'ud 'a' done 
your 'eart good, it would, really! Rats — 
'undreds on 'em, ma'am : I 'm bitten 
clean through in places! 'Owever, I 
pushed my way through, some'ow, 'oldin' 
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my nose and fightin' for my breath, till at 
last I got to the end — and then I soon saw 
wot was the matter! . . . 

It 's under the church — that 's where it 
is! I know it 's under the church, cos I 
'eard "The Church's One Foundation" 
on the orgin, rumblin' up over my 'ead ! 
Well, I . . . 

All — Yes — yes . . . 

Robert — You 'd never guess wot I saw 
there, not if you was to try from now till 
glory-'allelooyer! . . . The biggest back- 
'ander I ever did 'av', s'welp me! . . . 

[They hang on his words expectantly.] 

It ain y t no drain at all! 

All (breathlessly) — Why, what is it, 
then? ... 

Robert — It 9 s a grive! 

All — A grave! . . . 

Robert — Yus, one o' them whoppin' 
great beer-vaults as you shove big bugses' 



corpses inter! What & yer think o' 
that now? 

Mary— Oh! . . . 

Auntie — Horrible! . . . 

Vicar — I seem to remember some tra- 
dition . . . 

Robert — You 'd 'a' said so if you 'd 
seen wot I seen! Talk abaht corfins an* 
shrouds an' bones an' dead men gone to 
rot, they was n't in it, wot I saw dahn 
there! . . . [Rapturously.] Why — why, 
it may cost a man 'is life to deal with that 
little job! 

Vicar — My God ! The thing 's im- 
possible ! 

Robert — Impossible! Means a bit of 
work, that 's all ! 

Vicar — Why, no one would ever dare 

Robert — Dare! Why, wot d' you 
think I come 'ere for ? . . . 
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Vicar — You! 



Robert — I mean as I 've found my 
place, or I do n't know a good thing when 
I see it ! 

Auntie — What! To go into that 
dreadful vault, and . . . 

Robert — Why not ? Ain 't it my job ? 

Auntie — But you said — perhaps — 
death/ . . . 

Robert — It 's worth it, it 's a lovely bit 
of work! 

Vicar — No, ten thousand times, no! 
The sacrifice is too much! 

Robert — You call that sacrifice? — - 
It 's fun: not 'arf! 

Vicar — I had rather see the church 
itself . . . 

Robert — What, you call yourself a 
clergyman ! 

Vicar — I call myself nothing! I am 
nothing — less than nothing in all this 
living world ! 

Robert — By God, but I call myself 



suramat-Z 'ra the DRAIN -MAN, that 9 s 
wot I am! 

The Vicar finally remonstrates against 
his going, but Robert is resolute, declaring 
that the muck must be removed. The 
stench, the horror, the darkness and the 
dread danger cannot deter him, for he has 
caught the vision of the true living church 
as pictured by Manson earlier in the play. 

Robert — What 's it matter, if the 
comrides up above 'av* light an' joy an' a 
breath of 'olesome air to sing by ? . . . 

Vicar — Hour by hour — dying— alone, 

Robert — The comrides up in the spans 
an' arches, joinin' 'ands . . . 

Vicar — Fainter and fainter, down be- 
low there, and at last — an endless silence! 

Robert — Tgh in the dome, the 'am- 
merin's of the comrides as 'av' climbed 
aloft! 

When it is clear that Robert will risk 
his life in this necessary work for the corn- 
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ACT IV.— "THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE." 
Edith Wynne Matthison, Gwladys Wynne and Charles Dal ton. 



rades he does not even know, because it is 
his duty, the Vicar exclaims : 

"Then, by God and all the powers of 
grace, you shall not go alone! Off with 
these lies and make-believes! Off with 
these prisoner's shackles! They cramp, 
they stifle me! Freedom! Freedom! 
This is no priest's work — it calls for a 
man! . . . 

[He tears off his parson's coat and 
collar, casting them furiously aside. He 
rolls up his sleeves.] 

"Now if you 're ready, Comrade: you 
and I together!" 

Auntie — God's might go with you, 
William! Accept him, Christ! 

Robert now protests. He is willing to 
go, but he does not wish his brother to risk 
his life, but when he finds the Vicar is 
equally resolute, he says : 



"Then let's 'av' summat to eat, an* 
let 's get along. There 's nuthin' more 
to sav." 

Mary (inspired) — Yes, there is! 

Robert — What do you mean, miss ? 

Mary — I mean that I understand : that 
I know who you are. 

Robert — Me? . . . 

Mary (simply) — Yes, you are my father. 

Robert — 'Ow the everlastin' did you 
know that ? 

Mary (going up to him) — Because you 
are my wish come true: because you are 
brave, because you are very beautiful, 
because you are good ! 

Robert— My little kid ! My little kid ! 

[They embrace each other.] 

Vicar — Robert ! [Taking his left hand.} 

Auntie — Brother! [Taking his other 
hand.] 
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[They form a kind of cross.] 

During this thrilling moment Manson 
and Rogers have entered and laid the 
cloth for lunch. A large vase of flowers 
is placed in the center of the table and 
Manson, standing behind the beautiful 
bouquet, facing the audience, turns to the 
group on the stage, saying: 

"The Bishop of Benares is here." 

Perhaps the master allegorical truth of 
the play that is of vital importance for 
every one to take to heart who would 
efficiently aid in hastening the advent of 
the Kingdom on earth, is found in the 
lesson of drains. The Vicar prepares 
his sermons and labors to save souls in his 
beautiful library. Externally everything 
appears fair and inviting, but underneath 
is the eating death, subtly diffusing its 
poison. The Vicar is standing before the 
world as an exemplar of the Gospel of 
Christ and a lover of God, while he has 
turned his back upon his brother whom 
he hath seen. Hence, spiritually speak- 
ing, he is in midnight darkness, and no 
spiritual light can or does emanate from 
him, while the consciousness of his 
wrong-doing, or the throttling of the 
higher or spiritual impulses makes dis- 
cord instead of harmony in his mental 
realm. 

This truth is complemented by another 
quite as impressive. Under the rotting 
church which living men and women will 
no longer support, are found the corpses 



of the " big bugs," the rich and the power- 
ful ones of earth who have lived the 
Pharisee-life and devoured the sustenance 
of the workers, who have fattened on the 
wealth wrung from the labor of little chil- 
dren or gained by conspiring against the 
workers, by the power of monopoly, by 
gambling and by indirection; and who, 
because they were ready to pass the plate 
on the Lord's Day, to take pews in the 
church, to give a little of their tainted and 
ill-gotten gold to the churches, the mis- 
sionary societies and the religious colleges,, 
have been welcomed by the church and 
given a resting-place for their bodies 
under the altar of God. 

Here, it will be seen, the author has- 
placed his finger squarely on the mortal 
wounds sustained by the church to-day — 
the acceptance of the righteousness of the 
Scribes and the Pharisees, and the rejec- 
tion of the sublime ethics or spiritual 
truths of the Great Nazarene. In the 
refusal of the ministry to recognize as 
brothers and treat as such the struggling 
poor who are the victims of the privileged 
and powerful ones, and the rejection of 
the Christianity of Christ by the conven- 
tional religion of the world, we have the 
master-secret of Christianity's weakness. 

This terrible indictment, so vividly 
presented, constitutes the greatest and 
most needed sermon of the day. 

B. O. Flower. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Paris the Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. With 
colored frontispiece and 26 full -page half- 
tones. Cloth, gilt top. Pp. 400. Price, 
$2.00 net. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 

FEW POPULAR American writers are so 
well equipped to present a charming and 
informing picture of the beautiful side of Paris 
life as Miss Lilian Whiting. Her broad cul- 
ture and extensive travel have given her inti- 
mate knowledge of things worth the while in 
the world of art, science, literature and 
philosophy and have enabled her to compare 
the great achievements of master minds to be 
found in various Old- World cities with those of 
Paris. She is above all an idealist with a gen- 
uine passion for the beautiful in life and art. 
Hence she is preeminently well fitted to satis- 
factorily perform the work she essays in this 
volume. 

So long as there is to be found the Jekyll and 
Hyde in man and woman, cities and nations 
will present two distinct aspects: a side fair, 
and one the reverse. The sociologist and 
reformer cannot blind himself to the darker 
aspects of life. The philosophical historian 
must be judicial and give both sides; while the 
specialist is free to portray the light or the 
shadow, the fair or the foul. In Paris the 
Beautiful Miss Whiting has given us a notable 
pen-picture of the fairer side of the French 
metropolis, and in so doing she has performed 
a very important work even from the view- 
point of common justice to the French; for 
«ver since the great Revolution, when France 
has been under Liberal or republican rule, she 
has been the target for the upholders of mon- 
archal or despotic governments and the cham- 
pions of reactionary thought. And since she 
made her great choice for justice in the Dreyfus 
•case, casting off the deadening spell which 
•clericalism and militarism had cast upon her, 
she has become again the victim of the calumny 
and slander of reactionaries. She has been 
represented as decadent, as honeycombed with 
vice and devoid of faith and idealism. Spain 
in her comatose state receives no criticism from 
the clerical or political reactionaries, but 
France, in spite of her splendid scientific, 
artistic, political, philosophical and literary 



achievements, is represented as stricken by 
death. It is therefore refreshing to read the 
following record of Miss Whiting, written in 
Paris after a sojourn in that city for the purpose 
of seeing what the great throbbing heart of 
France represents and has to offer to the world: 

"Paris is neither medieval nor modern; it 
refuses to be assigned to any definite chronol- 
ogy; it is unique, and there is a suggestion of a 
vast realm of life that is aglow with wonderful 
possibilities. Infinite trains of thought are 
inspired: one realizes that he is in the center of 
art, of scientific activity and discovery, and 
that he treads on the very threshold of sur- 
prises that may, any morning, quite transform 
the course of progress. There is a curious 
sense of satisfaction with one's environment, as 
being that which contains and offers every- 
thing, and stimulates the purposes of life in 
myriad directions. 

"The French capital is a paradise of beauty; 
it is also a paradise of opportunity. . . . Art, 
in all its varied forms of expression — in paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, the drama, lyric art, 
architecture — pervade the entire atmosphere. 
Society, in the brilliancy of ceremonial life, of 
fashion, or that of the savant, the scholar, the 
thinker, is here. Invention and research find 
in Paris their scientific home. 

"The generous hospitality of the French 
government to the student is unprecedented 
and unrivaled in the entire world. The splen- 
did galleries of the Musees du Louvre, open 
daily (Mondays excepted) throughout the 
year, are free to each and all; the galleries of 
the Musee du Luxembourg are also free; the 
splendid course of lectures given at the Sor- 
bonne, the Institute, the College de France and 
many other institutions, there being often as 
many as thirty separate courses of lectures 
given at the same time, are open to all who 
wish to enjoy them. The Bibliotheque 
Nationale, with its three million volumes, is 
open daily, except on holidays, free to those 
who seek its magnificent resources and its rare 
treasures of medals and antiques, manuscripts, 
maps and engravings. The opera, the The^ 
atre Francais, the great concerts and the dram- 
atic productions at all the theaters are avail- 
able to the public at moderate prices. To live 
in Paris is to find that the most ideal and inesti- 
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mable privileges of life 
are offered freely to all, 
without money and 
without price. 

"The popular idea 
that Paris is the syno- 
nym of frivolity, not to 
say of things far worse 
than frivolity, is utter- 
ly remote from the 
truth. The French do 
not, indeed, take their 
pleasures sadly, but 
joyously; sadness and 
seriousness, however, 
are by no means equiv- 
alent. That the joie 
de vivre is in the very 
air of Paris does not 
argue that Parisian life 
is lacking in signifi- 
cance. On the con- 
trary, every phase of 
interest is represented 
— the scholarly, the 
artistic, the mystic, as 
well as the most bril- 
liant social life that 
the world has known. 

The complex, many- 
faceted French life is 
the wonder of contem- 
porary civilization. 

"If one shall seek a 
key-note to Paris, he 
may find it in the in- 
scription over the por- 
tals of the Pantheon, 
'Aux Grands Hommes 
la Patrie Reconnai- 
sante,' placed there in 
1791, when the church 
of Sainte Genevieve 
wa« converted into a 
national memorial 
temple. 




STATUE OF JEANNE D'ARC. 

From "Paris the Beautiful," by Lilian Whiting. By permission of Little, Brown 

& Company. 



"No nation is so swift in its recgnition of 
talent as is the French. No other nation offers 
such encouragement, or confers such honors 
upon her poets and prophets who in other 
countries are stoned, while France bestirs her- 
self to offer them prizes and places and privi- 
leges. There is an institution called the 
'Maison des Artistes et Litterateurs/ which 
offers a gracious hospitality to the helpless 



artist; there is the 'Thiers foundation,' which 
assures a basis of living for three years to 
young aspirants, with the conviction that if 
their talent is genuine, it will by that time 
enable them to rely upon it. The Academie 
Francais includes several prizes for poetry 
among its rewards, and one of the latest of 
these is that bearing the name of Francois 
Coppee." 
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BUST OF PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 

By permission of Little, 



From "Paris the Beautiful," by Lilian Whiting. 
Brown & Company. 



The present volume is rich in vivid pen- 
pictures of Paris past and present; fine 
descriptions of the streets and boulevards, the 
great galleries, museums, libraries and schools 
which are the glory of the city. Here, too, are 
delightful historical reminiscences, legends and 
anecdotes relating to various scenes and lives 
that are intimately connected with the story of 
the city and the greatness of the nation. 
There are also many pen-pictures of the great 
men of the age, and descriptions of immortal 
paintings, with something of their genesis. 



together with delightful 
glimpses of many of the 
world-famous works of 
the modern masters. 
Take, for example, the 
following description of 
one of Rodin's works and 
the futile effort of his 
enemies to undermine 
his reputation: 

"Rodin's statue of 'St. 
John* recalls to the ob- 
server the story of its cre- 
ation. In the Salon of 
1877 Rodin had exhibit- 
ed a statue called 'The 
Age of Bronze,' which, 
writes Rudolf Dircks, 
4 has become one of the 
familiar things of the 
world — except to the 
guardians of the gardens 
of the Luxembourg, as 
I have had occasion to 
notice. From its place 
in the Luxembourg 
Gardens it has been re- 
moved recently to the 
Musee du Luxembourg; 
and it may be mentioned 
that M. Rodin prefers 
the open air for the 
statue, as sculpture, par- 
ticularly when it is cast 
in bronze, needs an equal 
diffusion of light which 
does not always exist in 
a gallery. On its exhibi- 
tion at the Salon the fig- 
ure was badly placed, 
and criticized adversely. 
But its position, and the 
commentary which with- 
in a few years has become 
entirely reversed, were small matters compared 
with the grave charge that Rodin had made his 
figure with moulds cast direct from life. 
Rodin found this accusation sufficiently dis- 
concerting. The offense was not unknown 
among sculptors; but it would be difficult to 
formulate a charge more likely to wound the 
feelings of a sculptor with a conscience; and it 
was particularly irrelevant in the case of Rodin. 
He had neither money nor friends to back him 
in the matter. So far as the world was con- 
cerned, he was simply an employe* of Belleuse. 
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But, after all, the charge 
was groundless, and that 
was the main thing. 
Photographs and moulds 
taken from his model, a 
young Belgian soldier, 
which he procured from 
Brussels, were not suffi- 
cient to clear the air. 
Whereupon Rodin deter- 
mined to convince his 
opponents by producing 
a figure, equally true to 
nature, but on a larger 
acale than life. This 
figure, St. John the Bap- 
tist, was exhibited at the 
Salon two years later.' 

"The group of artists 
chosen to investigate this 
charge against M. Rodin 
was composed of Fal- 
guiere, Chaplin, Belleuse, 
Delaplanche and Paul 
Dubois. They united in 
vindicating him, and the 
purchase of the statue 
by the French govern- 
ment gave the final af- 
firmation in favor of his 
artistic conscience." 

Here is a sympathetic 
characterization of the 
different modern move- 
ments in art, with a 
special word for the 
latest school: 

"The new note in 
French art is the por- 
trayal of those secret 
analogies which pervade 
life and make up the 
texture of character and 
circumstance, and their result on human des- 
tiny. 'The soul contains within itself the 
event that shall presently befall it,' says 
Emerson; 'for the event is only the actualiza- 
tion of its thoughts.' The artist must also be 
the seer. He must be the diviner of mental 
states, the poet of moods, the reader of the 
unwritten, the discerner of the invisible. To 
Romanticism succeeded Impressionism; to 
Impressionism succeeds Intimism. All the 
merely dogmatic laws of academic rule are 
swept away, or, rather, are surrounded by and 
engulfed in the high tide of intimate insight 




"THE TWO SORROWS.' 

From "Paris the Beautiful," by Lilian Whiting. 
Brown & Company. 



By permission of Little, 



and constructive sympathy. The artist is 
quickened by the magnetic suggestion of that 
which lies beyond the surface. He paints with 
thought as well as with the brush. A ruined 
castle on a hillside, silhoutted against the blue 
sky; the flush of sunset; a reflection in the 
water; a shadow on the path — all these subtle 
hints transpose themselves, in the artist's mind, 
into new creations and groupings. To what 
extent has this brilliant, subtle, mercurial and 
psychological art of the day affinity with the 
great achievements of the Renaissance, is a 
question that occurs to the mind. In the 
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Salons of recent years portraiture is seen as an 
instantaneous, nervous grasp of character and 
mood and temperament; an impetuosity that 
seizes on characteristics with a kind of electric 
verve, as in the portrait of a young man in 
hunting costume, exhibited in the Spring 
Salons of 1908, with two tall greyhounds 
beside him, seen standing on a hillside sil- 
houtted against the far horizon, his right hand 
raised to hold down his hat, a great coat slung 
over his left arm, his garments all flying in the 
wind, and two or three lonely stone-pines on 
the hill. What an electric impression has M. 
Bernard Boutet de Monvel depicted in this 
scene, which is not only a portrait, but a pic- 
ture, a biography, and the rendering of the 
very life of the subject. No artist has more 
wonderfully and impressively illustrated the 
new note in portraiture than has M. de Monvel 
in this work. 

"Less elaborate but even more penetrating 
than Sargent's brilliant audacities, is the work 
of a group of the French, Italian and Spanish 
painters, typically represented by Boutet de 
Monvel, Besnard, Boldini and Degas, who, 
though his irony is always apparent, is a 
student of truth. In M. Albert Besnard is 
fairly initiated a new period in art. Intellec- 
tually, he is in touch with science, with ethics, 
with the new social ideal. The superficial 
critic proclaims his fantastic; but he has the 
poet's mind, the poet's intricate subtlety, and 
he who penetrates beneath the surface, and 
has the intuitive recognition of the hidden sig- 
nificances of M. Besnard's mental processes, 
finds him singularly luminous, and an artist 
whose work is a very lens through which one 
sees that which was before invisible." 

Space prevents more extended quotations 
from this thoroughly delightful work, which is 
as rich in information as it is fascinating in its 
manner of presentation. Paris the Beautiful is 
a volume well worth the reading. It will make 
a beautiful and appropriate gift for a discern- 
ing friend. 

Sun and Shadow in Spain. By Maud Howe. 
Illustrated with four color-plates and many 
half-tones from photographs. Cloth. Gilt 
top. Pp. 410. Price, $8.00 net. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 

Seldom does the discriminating reader come 
across a volume of travel that is at once so 
informing and so beguiling as is Maud Howe 
Eliot's latest work, Sun and Shadow in Spain. 



Those whoThave read this author's previous 
writings need not be informed that she pos- 
sesses a graceful and easy style, which is ren- 
dered particularly pleasing by frequent humor- 
ous touches that are spontaneous in character. 
As a rule we soon weary of the professional 
humorist who essays to write of travels. He is 
constantly striving to say something funny, and 
frequently his strained attempts are painful 
to the reader, while, by distorting facts, they 
render his writings untrustworthy. No such 
criticism can be advanced against this author's 
work. Her humor is artless and natural. It 
flits over her pages as the sunshine breaks over 
the landscape on a cloud-flecked April day. 
She brings to her subject the knowledge of a 
well-informed writer and the sympathy that is 
so important if one is to throw a subtle spell of 
fascination over the story of journeyings to 
haunts rich in historic, romantic and artistic 
interest. 

The author enjoyed peculiar advantages. 
Her husband was painting under the direction 
of Villegas, the famous court painter of Spain; 
while her acquaintances and the letters of 
introduction which she carried gave her access 
to many places that would be closed to the 
ordinary traveler. Spain is comparatively 
little visited by the tourist public. Hence the 
story of this author's wanderings with her artist 
husband will delight all lovers of well-written 
travels through lands out of the general path- 
way of the tourist 

The volume contains seventeen chapters. 
Most of them are descriptive of interesting 
places in Spain, although several pages are 
given to a description of the royal wedding and 
court ceremonials, and one of the most charm- 
ing chapters is devoted to a trip to Tangiers. 
The opening pages, which appear under the apt 
title of "The Thorn in Spain's Side," contain a 
vivid description of Gibraltar and the experi- 
ence of the author's party at the great fortress 
of Britain that guards the entrance to the 
Mediterranean. The description of Spanish 
cities and other points of historic interest will 
especially charm the general reader. 

The work is magnificently gotten up. It 
contains four color-plates and over forty half- 
tones from photographs, many of them quite 
rare. It is a book that it is a pleasure to 
recommend. _ 

The Shadow World. By Hamlin Garland. 
Cloth. Pp. $95. Price, $1.85. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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It will not be necessary to assure persons 
familiar with the writings of Hamlin Garland 
that his latest work, The Shadow World, is a 
volume written in so engaging a style that he 
who commences it will not care to lay it down 
until he has read the last word. It is a semi- 
scientific work — the story of a number of sit- 
tings of psychical investigators undertaken in 
the most important instances by a group of 
well-known parties, several of whom were con- 
firmed materialists whose mental attitude was 
marked by the complacency and arrogance of 
the modern evolutionary scientist of the 
Haeckel school, who looks down in something 
like pity or commiseration on those who see and 
feel that the physical universe is but the chang- 
ing order that up to a certain point veils the 
world of the real; that the life of the sensuous 
is as' Plato taught, the shadow life. It is the 
custom of these materialistic thinkers to seek 
to veil their ultra-dogmatic spirit behind a 
spirit of seeming humility. They will tell us 
that they are agnostics: they simply do not 
know. Yet it does not take long to discover 
that in their heart of hearts they think they do 
know; and starting out with the materialistic 
hypothesis as the only possible working theory, 
they mentally rule out of court the idealistic 
theories and seek to bend, distort or warp 
every fact and group of facts to fit their precon- 
ceived notions. They will at first tell us that 
certain phenomena are impossible; that they 
are too absurd to be introduced; that they run 
counter to all the laws of physics; that only the 
over-credulous could accept such things. 
Then, when they themselves have been 
brought face to face with the phenomena they 
have derided and sneered at and are forced to 
admit the verity of what they have seen, they 
shift their ground and seek to explain it away 
by what the Rev. M. J. Savage once remarked 
to us were explanations far more wonderful 
and impossible of credence than the phenom- 
ena. When, again, the explanations they have 
advanced are proved to be inadequate to 
explain certain other phenomena and tests they 
themselves have demanded as necessary to 
convince them, they are no more ready to 
accept the spiritualistic or idealistic hypothesis 
than they were at the beginning, when they 
denounced all the phenomena as impossible. 
They merely again shift their position, still 
pretending to humility in thought, still pro- 
fessing to be agnostics, while they vaunt their 
own superior intellectual acumen and seek by 
inference to belittle those who see farther and 



are able to penetrate nearer the throbbing 
heart of the universe than is possible for those 
who are the apostles of the materialistic con- 
cepts. They stubbornly persist in their orig- 
inal hypothesis, even after they have been com- 
pelled to shift their position time and again, 
Their position is well expressed by Mr. 
Garland in one paragraph of the present work, 
when he says: 

"I am a scientist in my sympathies. I 
believe in the methods of the chemist and the 
electrician. I prefer the experimenter to the 
theorist. I like the calm, clear, concise state- 
ments of the European savants, who approach 
the subject, not as bereaved persons, but as 
biologists. I am ready to go wherever science 
leads, and I should be very glad to know that 
our life here is but a link in the chain of exist- 
ence. Others may have more convincing 
knowledge than I, but at this present moment 
the weight of evidence seems to me to be on 
the side of the theory that mediumship is, 
after all, a question of unexplored human 
biology." 

The above sounds very plausible and to 
those unacquainted with the history of psychic 
research and the experience of the really great 
and truly scientific men who have been forced 
by their exhaustive personal investigations to 
conclude that the phenomena they have wit- 
nessed cannot be rationally explained on any 
hypothesis that excludes the theory of discar- 
nate intelligences, it might be convincing. 
But the trouble here is with the false impres- 
sion conveyed as to the leading basic state- 
ment made. Mr. Garland dismisses the great 
scientists — many of them men foremost in the 
world of critical and rigid scientific research, as 
men whose conclusions have been invalidated 
or at least weakened because they have been 
bereaved by the loss of dear ones. He might 
have added another alleged influence not 
unf requently advanced by materialistic thinkers 
in order to weaken the weight of the testimony 
of men whose position in the scientific world is 
far higher than the critics', and that is personal 
desire for another life is a controlling factor. 
Yet no fact is, we think, more clearly estab- 
lished or better known to men who have 
exhaustively examined the experiences of dis- 
tinguished men who have been forced to accept 
the spiritualistic hypothesis, than that neither 
of these considerations weighed in the scales. 
Certainly, they have weighed far less mate- 
rially than the dogmatism of the materialistic 
thinker weighs on the other side. In very 
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many cases the great men have been pro- 
nounced enemies of the spiritualistic hypothe- 
sis, and they have entered upon their investiga- 
tions determined to expose the pretensions 
advanced and to prove the fallacies of those 
who stood for the truth of psychical phenomena 
tending to demonstrate continuity of life 
beyond the grave. Men like Lombroso, the 
great Italian scientist and criminologist, for 
example, and Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, the 
co-discoverer with Darwin of the evolutionary 
theory, are striking examples of what our own 
investigation convinces us is the rule and not 
the exception with men preeminent in the 
world of scientific thought who have been 
forced to accept the spiritualistic hypothesis. 

Dr. Wallace in his great work, Miracles and 
Modern Spiritualism, clearly explains that no 
consideration of bereavement or any fear of 
death weighed with him. He had in the Malay 
Archipelago more than once faced what 
seemed certain death, and save a mild regret 
at leaving such a beautiful world, he experi- 
enced no other sentiment or feeling. He 
began his investigation precisely as he as a 
scientist investigated all other questions which 
he felt sufficiently important to receive his 
consideration. He was actuated by but one 
desire, and that was to arrive at the truth or 
falsity of the claims involved. And the result 
of these investigations, as in the case of num- 
bers of other of the foremost nineteenth- 
century investigators, was the forced accept- 
ance of the spiritualistic hypothesis. 

Space prevents our giving the experience of 
Lombroso, Sir William Crookes and others, 
numbers of whom were biased by either a fear 
of death or a strong desire to meet friends who 
had died. We have in the past twenty-five 
years made a very careful study of the experi- 
ences that led to a change of views on the part 
of eminent thinkers who became converted to 
spiritualism and are convinced that in com- 
paratively few cases could either of the facts 
above mentioned be by any reasonable infer- 
ence set down as determining factors. Most 
of these men have been long trained in the 
modern scientific or critical methods. They 
are investigators who have been accustomed 
to sifting evidence and rigidly scrutinizing 
facts. They have been preeminently judicial 
in spirit and they have been influenced only by 
a passion for truth. This has been their over- 
mastering impulse. To us it is clear that 
nothing is further from the truth than that the 
great scientists who have accepted the spiritual- 



istic hypothesis have been influenced per- 
ceptibly by either considerations of bereave- 
ment or fear of death. 

We have mentioned the fact that in this 
little group of investigators before whom 
occurred the most remarkable phenomena 
described by Mr. Garland in this work, were 
two or three persons of strong materialistic 
bias, because it makes the phenomena all the 
more remarkable, and, also, it cannot be 
claimed that the investigation^ were con- 
ducted loosely or by persons credulous or 
desirous of believing that the phenomena took 
place without resort to fraud. 

We have characterized this book as semi- 
scientific. Let us explain our meaning. The 
characters introduced were in many instances 
actual personages, but for obvious reasons 
Mr. Garland has somewhat disguised them by 
descriptions that do not describe the persons. 
This is well explained in the following intro- 
ductory note by the author: 

"This book is a faithful record, so far as I 
can make it, of the most marvelous phe- 
nomena which have come under my observa- 
tion during the last sixteen or seventeen years. 
I have used my notes (made immediately after 
the sittings) and also my reports to the Ameri- 
can Psychical Society (of which I was at one 
time director) as the basis of my story. For 
literary purposes I have substituted fictitious 
names for real names, and imaginary charac- 
ters for the actual individuals concerned: but 
I have not allowed these necessary expedients 
to interfere with the precise truth of the 
account. 

" For example, Miller, an imaginary chem- 
ist, has been put in the place of a scientist much 
older than thirty-five, in' whose library the 
inexplicable * third sitting ' took place. Fowler, 
also, is not intended to depict an individual. 
The man in whose shoes he stands is one of the 
most widely read and deeply experienced 
spiritists I have ever known, and I have tried 
to present through Fowler the argument which 
his prototype might have used. Mrs, Quigg, 
Miss Brush, Howard, the Cameron*, and most 
of the others, are purely imaginary. The 
places in which sittings took place are not 
indicated, for the reason that I do not wish to 
involve any unwilling witnesses." 

The language also is Mr. Garland's, and he 
has greatly extended the theoretical discus- 
sions introduced. Furthermore, he has writ- 
ten the book in the bright, breezy style that 
appeals to the general reader and which con- 
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tributes in no small way toward making the 
work as interesting as fiction. On the other 
hand, the astounding phenomena described 
are set down accurately and with that careful 
precision that modern scientific or critical 
methods require in a work that deals with 
unusual phenomena. This is the crowning 
excellence of The Shadow World. 

We were of the group of investigators who 
witnessed much of what is described as taking 
place in the presence of Mrs. Smiley and can 
testify to the accuracy of the descriptions of 
what happened when we were present. We 
knew Mr. Garland was making extended notes, 
and this doubtless accounts for his clear and 
detailed narration of the extraordinary hap- 
penings in the presence of the psychic, who, 
it will be remembered, came to the society or 
group at her own expense, gave the sittings 
without a cent of pay, and urged us to make the 
test conditions as conclusive and satisfactory 
to us as we desired. 

In this work we have the graphic descrip- 
tion of a series of seances held in the homes of 
well-known citizens under far more conclusive 
test conditions than usually obtain in what 
are known as "dark" stances. The charac- 
ter of the persons constituting the group, the 
precautions taken to render it impossible for 
the psychic to rise from the chair or use her 
hands and arms, and the almost incredible 
phenomena that occurred, are here given, 
interspersed with discussions by prominent 
members of the group, in which the opinions 
of various eminent psychical investigators of 
the Old World and the New are given, the 
whole forming the most popular presentation 
of certain psychic phenomena, together with 
views and explanations that have been ad- 
vanced by world-famous savants, that has yet 
been published. 

The Shadow World is preeminently a popu- 
lar treatise. It is not, of course, nearly so 
exhaustive or satisfactory a work as F. W. H. 
Myers' masterly work, Human Personality 
and Its Survival of Bodily Death, nor so valu- 
able from a scientific point-of-view as many 
other works; but by the general reader who 
desires to know the conclusions of the world's 
great thinkers and who wishes to be acquainted 
with some of the strangest phenomena that 
have called forth hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of pages of discussion from the pens of 
master-minds of the age, this book will be read 
with interest, profit and pleasure. 



Jesus of Nazareth: A Life. By S. C. Bradley. 
Cloth. Pp.575. Price, $£.00 net. Postage, 
90 cents. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Company. 

This volume is one of the most notable 
religious works of the season. It is a book 
that in spite of some serious defects in style, 
abounds in passages of strength and beauty. 
Its treatment of the life of Jesus will awaken 
varied emotions. It will neither please the 
rigid orthodox nor the liberal Unitarian. And 
yet it is safe to say that no person who reads its 
pages will fail to have a far clearer idea of the 
moulding mental forces that played around the 
mind of Jesus during his life prior to his public 
ministration, and of the environing influences 
of his life, than he had previous to its perusal. 
The wonderful panoramic picture of the 
Judea of Jesus' day and the influences from 
without that beat upon the brain of the nation, 
as here presented, will make perfectly clear 
many things that have puzzled many persons 
of a thoughtful turn of mind when reading of 
the teachings and acts of the Great Nazarene. 
Indeed, to our mind, here lies the special value 
of the work — an excellence that it is difficult 
to overestimate. 

The author has made a profound study of 
all sources of information that would enable 
him to make a faithful setting for the life of 
Jesus from the time of his birth to his exit from 
human vision, and in this very important work 
it seems to us that he has succeeded beyond 
other authors who have essayed the same task. 
The side-lights that he throws on the scene are 
illuminating and must help greatly in human- 
izing and making real and conceivable the life 
of the great Prophet of Galilee, which during 
the dark ages of superstition was lifted beyond 
the range of credibility and became the object 
of blind adoration born of ignorance and 
superstition. 

From the contents of the book, we should 
judge the author to be a modernist, a liberal 
orthodox Christian who frankly accepts the 
rich results of the higher criticism, which is 
already forcing the change of opinion of the 
more thoughtful people throughout the world 
where God-given reason is permitted to go 
hand in hand with reverent love for all that is 
holy and true. 

In taking the position he does, the author 
naturally and inevitably discredits the Virgin 
Birth and the wonder-stories relating to the 
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birth of Christ, as he does the miraculous 
character of much in the New Testament 
which higher critics have discarded; but while 
doing so he adheres very closely to the New 
Testament narrative and embodies the words, 
the life and the teachings of Jesus as they per- 
tain to the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. The ethics of the Nasarene and 
all that is so supreme in its excellence in the 
life of the Wonderful One are beautifully 
brought out. He makes Jesus at once a very 
real character and an incomparable manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of the All-Father whose name 
is Light and Truth and Love. 

We think it is very unfortunate that the 
author has seen fit to phrase his work in 
present-day language. By adhering to the 
methods of speech of the time and place 
in which the great drama was enacted, much 
would have been gained in many respects. 
There are some other defects that are unfort- 
unate in a work rich in worth and so pro- 
foundly suggestive. 

In this book the life of Jesus is traced as in 
all probability it might have been lived in a 
land and under conditions that, as we have 
observed, are faithfully portrayed, based on 
the facts and data obtainable, up to the time 
when John the Baptist appears as a voice 
crying in the wilderness. After that, the New 
Testament narrative of course furnishes the 
bulk of the data employed. Here we meet 
not only Jesus 9 family and friends in Galilee, 
but Nicodemus and Gamaliel, Joseph of 
Arimathea and various other Scriptural char- 
acters, the lives of whom are well drawn. 
There are many chapters that are strikingly 
impressive, in which a lofty spiritual atmos- 
phere pervades the simple, vivid, forcible and 
eloquent description of thrilling events that 
are instinct with human interest. 




Mind, Religion and Health. By Rev. Robert 
MacDonald. Cloth. Pp.368. Price, $1.80 
net New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 

This work, which appears as an apprecia- 
tion of the Emanuel movement, is by the min- 
ister of the Washington Avenue Church of 
Brooklyn, New York, and is in our judgment 
one of the most deeply spiritual of all the books 
that have appeared in defense of the present- 
day effort on the part of certain orthodox 
clergymen to check the drift from the com- 
munions to that of Christian Science. Dr. 
MacDonald's attitude, though out of harmony 



with the tenets of Christian Science, and in 
spite of the fact that he makes some sneering 
remarks occasionally in regard to it, is broader 
and more Christ-like in spirit than that of most 
of its critics who have appeared as apologists 
for the religious movement which frankly * 
expresses a disbelief in the possibility of curing 
organic disease and which relies for its curative 
agent on mental suggestion rather than a faith 
that realizes the oneness of man with Deity. 

At times Dr. MacDonald seems to have pen- 
etrated much further than those who are inti- 
mately identified with the Emanuel movement. 
He seems to have a deeper and more living 
faith and a clearer concept of man's relation 
to the Cosmic Mind and what that relation 
implies, than his orthodox brethren who are so 
fearful lest they be accused of even believing 
that organic disease can be cured by any other 
means than those endorsed by the regular med- 
ical profession. Thus, in his remarkable 
chapter entitled "The All-Power of the Uni- 
versal Life," the most luminous discussion in 
the work, Dr. MacDonald says: 

"How came our earth with all its teeming 
life, into existence? Our planet's history 
stands first an incandescent nebula spread over 
vast infinitudes of space. Then it condenses 
into a central sun surrounded with glowing 
planets in all stages of development, each 
evolved from that plastic primordial matter. 
Then follow untold millennia of slow geo- 
logical formation, and the upbringing of all 
forms of vegetable and animal life, until 
through a never-ceasing, never-hurrying, ma- 
jestic forward movement creation is fitted for 
man's residence. Then he appears, a spark 
of intelligence out of the infinite light, born 
with equipment that enables him to cooperate 
with God in carrying out the divine designs- 
into all truthful and beautiful relations. 

"Jesus postulated it all when he said, 'God 
is Spirit.' The writer of Genesis said the 
same when he exclaimed, 'In the beginning 
God.' That wonderful description of creation 
which follows the sublime declaration may not 
be scientific, but it is true nevertheless, simply, 
strongly, beautifully true, because it ascribes it 
all to God. It shows concisely that all visible 
things must have their origin in God, who is 
spirit, with intelligence, its supreme character- 
istic — an intelligence filled with thought 
images. Every one is an ideal pattern to be 
worked out in some created thing. No other 
occupation for spirit can be conceived than the 
production of thought-images, prior to its 
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manifestation in matter. These thought- 
images or ideas are what Plato of old referred 
to 'in his theory of ideas when he mentions 
them as infinite models which God contem- 
plates and actively directs unto the creation of 
all finite order and beauty. 

"All nature, then, is pervaded with ideas of 
the good, the beautiful, the true. And for 
animate nature it is an ideal of health, har- 
mony, wholeness. The animal existence real- 
izes this much more universally than the 
human. They enjoy as man does not. They 
are as one with inward and outward conditions. 
The universal life is admirably though not 
fully embodied there. Why should man, the 
highest expression of this life, be so out of sorts 
in every department of his nature? WeU, 
because of both actual and ideal considera- 
tions. He is made in God's image. God's 
very being, an infinite actuality, is the idea 
that is to be worked out in him. Hear the 
sublime command, 'Be ye perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect/ What a contract 
has God upon His hands! What an infinite 
undertaking has man! 

"Then when you realize the odds against 
which the struggle must be waged! What 
separates humanity from the life universal, 
with all its rich wholeness, is volition. Be- 
cause in God's image, he is endowed with 
power of choice. That is the great divisional 
force which makes for realization of selfhood, 
but alas ! also for independence. Ail the uni- 
verse of God is his to share, all the resource- 
fulness of nature his to claim. He draws upon 
it all, each moment of his living, appropriates 
all natural blessings, and when he can, he puts 
a wall around it and calls it his. His selfish- 
ness, his incessant striving, make everything 
wrong. Bound to bend everything to himself, 
he encounters obstacles, blunders into difficul- 
ties, endures friction, experiences manifold 
ills— all this in the vain attempt to be inde- 
pendent, foolishly thinking that independence 
is strength. But he can 't embody all the cen- 
trifugal forces. He must be played upon by 
the centripetal forces, too. He must, like the 
star, be held in his orbit. He must respect the 
all-comprehensive law of compensation. 

"Let us hope that he, after seeing the fruit- 
lessness and emptiness of such low striving, 
learns his lesson and fits into the plan of God. 
Now, the very equipment, that superb voli- 
tional power which served him ill in separating 
him from the all-power of God, shall serve him 
well in enabling him to make the necessary 



connections with the infinite supply. He fits 
himself into the divine plan, he chooses life. 
God's creative power is a recreative power, 
too, ready and glad to enter into every little 
human receptive doorway. Man's whole 
being may be made whole and harmonious and 
at ease. The very will-power that seemed to 
be his curse will prove his blessing now. It 
puts him in touch with that boundless store- 
house of life and good we call nature. He has 
within his grasp the key to all its treasures. 
His mental ability is that key. Whatsoever he 
asks for, in faith believing, he shall receive. 
For nature is not dead uniformity of law, but 
all alive with creative and curative life-power, 
the life-power of the infinite God." 

The volume contains eleven chapters which 
were originally delivered as sermons, and sev- 
eral pages devoted to questions and answers. 

Personally, as we have before pointed out, 
we believe that the position taken by the 
orthodox advocates of the Emanuel movement 
is an illogical and untenable position for those 
who hold to the cardinal dogmas maintained 
by the orthodox churches. The book, how- 
ever, is full of luminous thoughts and suggestive 

truths. 

■ 

The Economic Functions of Vice. By John 
McElroy. Boards. Pp. 60. Washington, 
D. C: The National Tribune. 

How vices eliminate from society those 
the least fit to live and propagate their kind is 
the theme of this beautifully-written essay. 
As a historical illustration the author cites the 
"Bourbons whose stupidity and tyranny have 
passed into a proverb. In the last century 
their worse than worthless personalities filled 
nearly every throne in Europe. They seemed 
to breed like wolves in a famine-stricken land, 
and their fangs were at every people's throat. 
Fortunately they had vices. Wine and lechery 
did what human enemies could not and the 
pack of wolves rotted away like a flock of dis- 
eased sheep. . . . The only Bourbon still 
remaining on a throne is the King of Spain, 
and his teeth are on edge from the sour grapes 
of unchastity which his fathers and mothers ate. 
He is a sad physical weakling." 

The foregoing gives some idea of the scope 
and trend of the essay. The author believes 
in religion, in law, in every legitimate means 
to save human life, but he adds: "For the 
hopeless defectives — the misfits in her tireless 
productiveness — religion, laws and society arc 
alike weaker than women's tears. They 
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themselves sharpen the scythe of the Grim 
Reaper who brings the only remedy." 

The book will awaken thought if not assent. 
It cannot fail to fascinate any one who looks 
into it. Robert E. Bisbee. 

The South Americans. By Albert Hale, A.B.' 
M.D. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 360. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrifl Company. 

This is the story of the South American 
republics, their characteristics, progress and 
tendencies. It is written with special refer- 
ence to the commercial relations of these coun- 
tries to the United States. The volume con- 
tains sixty-six maps and illustrations. It is 
well written and contains much of interest, but 
in the nature of the case its substance cannot 
be condensed into a brief review. A single 
extract is given to show the characteristics of 
the author's style and the trend of his thought. 

"The South Americans are not naked 
savages, waiting to be clothed, grateful for the 
cast-off garments of a higher race; it is not the 
necessities of life which they lack, but some of 
the comforts, many of the luxuries, and, above 
all, the means to increase their productive 
capacity. This implies the better grade of 
manufactured goods, especially machinery, 
either for individual effort or for the larger 
industries by which manufacturing plants of 
their own can be set in motion. American 
sellers must have their own agents and inde- 
pendent exhibits; it will not do to select an 
English or a German house through which to 
offer American wares. Dignified, high-grade 
American establishments in Bio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires will do much 
to attract trade our way. This would encour- 
age the location of an American bank, and 
would help solve the vexing question of an 
American line of steamers to South America. 
It is not necessary to subsidize steamers." 
Robert E. Bisbee. 



Psychical Research and the Resurrection. By 
James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth. 
Pp. 410. Boston: Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany. 

It is hard to make much out of this volume 
of essays by Professor Hyslop, so profuse is the 
style, so uncertain the phenomena, and so 
inconclusive the reasoning. The general im- 
pression it leaves on one is to the effect that not 
much is really known as yet concerning the 
future or spirit state. 

Even telepathy, we are told, is something 



concerning which the most extravagant con- 
ceptions are entertained. It is a very rare 
phenomenon and has far greater limitations 
than the public imagines. It is merely a name 
for a group of facts, not for any explanatory 
process regarding them. 

The volume concerns itself largely with an 
account of experiments made through medi- 
ums, many of them being attempts to identify 
the spirit of Dr. Richard Hodgson who was 
formerly associated with the author in psy- 
chical research. At times the identity seems 
established, at other times doubt arises. On 
the whole, in the present state of knowledge, it 
is easier to believe in the communication with 
disembodied spirits than it is to attempt the 
explanation of the phenomena in any other 
way, and yet some fact may be discovered any 
day that will destroy existing theories. So 
the most that can be said at present is that all 
is uncertain. In other words, there is a strong 
tendency to believe in so-called spiritualism, 
but as yet no absolute demonstration, nor is 
there absolute refutation. The best one can 
do is to keep the open mind and await develop- 
ments. 

The author well says: "The phenomena 
still accumulate, and increase the duties of 
science to investigate and interpret them. 
There are growing signs that intelligent men 
see that a new world of facts promises to open 
to human vision and interest, and only self- 
complacent dogmatists any longer ridicule the 
subject" 

The author puts forward the spiritistic 
theory as a working hypothesis, but promises 
to abandon it if a better and simpler hypothesis 
can be obtained and supported by evidence. 
Robert E. Bisbee. 



The American as He Is. By Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Cloth. Pp. 100. Price, $1.00 net. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

In September, 1908, President Butler was 
asked to lecture before the University of Copen- 
hagen; the three lectures there delivered have 
been published under the above title. It is not 
an easy task for one to describe himself or even 
his type, yet Dr. Butler did not decline because 
of the difficulties, but has striven to do his work 
with as much fairness as possible under the 
circumstances. No doubt he has described 
the American at his best, but in doing so he has 
been simply just, for anything is to be judged 
by its best product. We at home know there 
are many serious evils that do not appear in 
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these lectures, nor should they, for we who 
fight them would agree with the lecturer that 
they are not an essential part of American life* 

The three lectures have for their subjects: 
"The American as a Political Type," "The 
American Apart from His Government," and 
"The American and the Intellectual Life." 
The first is especially good and we venture the 
assertion that there are few who will not learn 
some valuable things by reading it, and we are 
sure all will get inspiration from so doing. 
He says: 

"The most impressive fact in American life 
is the substantial unity of view in regard to the 
fundamental questions of government and of 
conduct among a population so large, dis- 
tributed over an area so wide, recruited from 
sources so many and so diverse, living under 
conditions so widely different." 

Then he goes on to give the causes of this 
impressive fact, which are quite as impressive 
as the fact itself. Dr. Butler lays great stress 
upon the whereabouts of sovereignty in 
America. Such a brilliant political student as 
the Englishman, Walter Bagehot, said he never 
could find it. Perhaps some Americans do not 
know. Well, Mr. Butler tells us: 

"The sovereignty is not to be found in the 
Constitution or under it, but behind it. It is 
vested in the people of the United States, who 
adopted the Constitution, acting through con- 
ventions of the people in the several states, and 
who may, if they choose, alter and amend it in 
ways which they have provided in the Consti- 
tution itself." 

The remaining lectures are good and full of 
valuable information. Every American who 
wishes to get a good look at himself at his best 
should read this interesting volume. 

Frank W. Collier. 

The American College: A Criticism. By 
Abraham Flexner. Cloth. Pp. 200. Price, 
$1.00 net. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 

About two years ago a volume was pub- 
lished in Prance that within two months passed 
through its fifth edition, and we finally received 
it in a translation from the tenth French edi- 
tion. The sensation it created in France was 
simply tremendous, and no wonder, for in a 
most thorough manner it laid bare the cause of 
what it assumed no one doubted — Anglo- 
Saxon superiority. The cause was the educa- 
tional systems of England and America which 
trained young people to meet independently 



the problems of life. Just at present many of 
our magazines are attacking our school system, 
especially that part of it known as secondary 
education, showing that we are not educating 
the children at all, and President Wilson of 
Princeton tells us we have not done it for two 
decades. 

Now Mr. Flexner turns his attention to a 
pretty thorough criticism of the American 
college. His claim is that the college does not 
fit the boy for the life that he is soon to enter. 
This is exactly the criticism our French friend, 
M. Demolins, made of the educational system 
of France, and at the same time pointed out 
that the English and American systems did fit 
men for life. Strange as it may seem, we 
think that the American critic would agree 
with the French critic. For while Mr. Flexner 
says, "the important thing is to realize that the 
American college is pedagogically deficient," 
he also says it is on the right track and its aim 
is to vitalize education. 

The criticism of the college's treatment of 
the secondary schools is especially good and 
the responsibility for their deplorable condi- 
tion is properly placed upon the college. If 
the readi ng of this chapter will be the means of 
creating an interest in the secondary schools 
our author will be well paid for his work. 
Their importance is realized by the author. 
He says: 

"The secondary school is the key to the col- 
lege position. On the vigor and intelligence 
of the secondary school, the permanent solu- 
tion of college problems now depends." 

He has no words of commendation for the 
elective system, but seems to look upon it as a 
complete failure. " The elective system ignores 
the educational aspects of the inclusive social 
and human relationship," and it "impover- 
ishes where it does not waste by aimless dis- 
persion." 

He has some good criticism on graduate 
work, and protests against graduates and 
undergraduates meeting in the same class. 

The book is not a sensational attack on the 
American college. His position can be best 
understood in his own words: 

"The American college is wisely committed 
to a broad and flexible scheme of higher educa- 
tion through which each individual may hope 
to procure the training best calculated to real- 
ize his maximum effectiveness. The scheme 
fails for lack of sufficient insight: in the first 
place, because the preparatory-school routine 
devised by the college suppresses just what the 
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college assumes it will develop; in the second 
place, because of the chaotic condition of the 
college curriculum; finally, because research 
has largely appropriated the resources of the 
college, substituting the methods and interests 
of highly specialized investigators for the 
larger objects of college teaching. The way 
out lies, as I see it, through the vigorous reas- 
sert ion of the priority of the college as such." 
We hope every one actively interested in 
American educational institutions will read 
this book. Frank W. Collier. 

Our Own Columbia That is To Be. By Leon- 
ard Brown. Cloth. Pp.608. Price, $2.00. 
Des Moines, Iowa: E. T. Meredith. 

Mr. Leonard Brown, the author of this 
work, was a pioneer settler of the state of Iowa 
and one of the workers and thinkers who have 
done much to mould the thought of our young. 
He is a fundamental democrat, a man who 
believes in the great underlying principles of 
social justice that must be recognized and put 
into operation before we can realize anything 
like the ideal of free government. The master 
purpose or the keynote of the volume, and also 
the author's high concepts and ideal of life are 
admirably expressed in the following lines from 
the preface: 

" The true purpose of life cannot be, for man, 
barely subsistence. This purpose — an in- 
stinctive motive — is behind the efforts of all to 
'get rich' — the laying up for a 'wet day.' But 
why does the millionaire reach and reach for 
more and more ? Has he not acquired enough 
for all his natural needs to the end of his life ? 
He was happy in pursuit of this sufficiency and 
the acquisitive habit stays with him and he 
needlessly keeps on getting more and more till 
death, of what he has, and can have no use for. 
Is there no work for civilized man to pursue 
above what animal instinct and habit compel ? 
Yes, man has a work given him to do superior 
to this. What is it ? Briefly, it is to 'save the 
world.' Save it from what ? (1) From igno- 
rance; (2) from want, and (S) from wrong- 
doing. But mainly from ignorance; for want 
and wrong-doing normally flow from igno- 
rance. Intelligence has almost completely 
forced out want by means of inventions that 
have so greatly increased the production of the 
essentials of life; and, according to the Mas- 
ter's teaching, who prayed, 'Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do' — and 
according to Plato, ignorance is the cause of 
wrong-doing. 'No man,' Plato says, 'can 



know the right and do the wrong.' So it 
would appear that the great end of human 
effort should be to dispel ignorance, that is to 
say, to do missionary work. 

"The childhood of humanity has gone by; 
but we have not yet put aside our outgrown 
garments. This condition gives rise to unrest 
and violence. Hence there are anarchists — 
they who would enforce as an universal law 
the motto placed by our Virginia ancestors 
upon the seal of the Old Dominion pictured 
and in letters: 'Sic semper tyrannis* — 'Death 
to all tyrants.' But ye old schoolmaster of ye 
olden time holds to the other extreme of 
belief — that is to say, non-resistance. And 
why so? Why overcome evil with good? 
Why, if smitten, turn the other cheek ? It is 
the only way evil can be overcome. like 
begets like. Love begets love. 'All they that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.' 

"In but one way alone can tyrants be de- 
throned, and that way is by public opinion. 
We have not reached the end of tyranny, 
while every lawmaker is a tyrant, and while no 
government accepts the golden rule as the law 
of its action. What say the states of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and, too, the islands of 
the sea to-day? They say the same that 
Pagan Rome said — that every city says in its 
dealings with the 'submerged tenth': 'We prey 
upon the weak; might makes right ' — that they 
say. 

"While this is the voice of all organized gov- 
ernments and corporations the world over, at 
this moment, it is not that of the people; and 
by 'the people' is meant here the builders — 
the 'Carpenter' and the 'Carpenter's Son.' 
What a sublime thought ! The personification 
of toil under the figure of Joseph and his son 
Jesus! When organized labor has crystalized 
her voice in government and law universally, 
which ere long will be done, then shall we 
behold the United States of the World and all 
things common the world over. The toiling 
many have always stood only on the defensive 
and have never inaugurated any wars. They 
simply 'strike,' that is to say, refuse longer to 
be slaves, refuse to go forward in bondage. 
And they are then, with the points of bayonets, 
the edge of the sword and the bullets of 
machine-guns, cannon and small arms in the 
hands of regulars, national guards, cossacks, 
etc., held enchained. 

"But soon there will be but one class — 
toilers: hence no longer wars; and but one 
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religion, the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man — all men and all women 
baptized with the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
In the building of ships of war, and of fortifica- 
tions, the making of arms and all other muni- 
tions of war, the momentum is of Paganism. 
Pagan force is otherwise nil. When all men 
speak with one voice, as soon they will speak, 
warships and swords and guns and cannon 
will all go to the junk-shop for old iron, to be 
made over into plowshares and other useful 
twentieth-century implements of production 
and into the framework of skyscrapers and into 
railroad iron, etc., etc." 

The volume is divided into two parts, the 
first "Out of Bondage," the second "Into 
Freedom." Many readers will not agree with 
all the views advanced, yet no one can read the 
volume without having his moral sensibilities 
aroused and his intellect nourished by the 
thoughtful presentation of ideals relating to 
social and individual development and ad- 
vancement. The author is dominated by 
moral enthusiasm; he has much of the spirit 
of the old prophets; and he brings to his dis- 
cussion a mind deeply religious without being 
narrow or bigoted, and not wanting in logical 
consistency and intellectual discrimination. 

The God that the author places above all 
gods is Beauty, and above all in the realm of 
beauty, moral beauty. Hence ethics and 
esthetics are the leaven of enlightenment. 
Therefore beautiful men, beautiful women and 
beautiful children morally will be flower and 
fruitage of the coming social order. He holds 
that the time is near when the consumption of 
tobacco will cease, when no one will take into 
his blood what will in the least be poison to it. 
While the author does not say with Tolstoi 
that animal food — the eating of flesh, should 
end with human beings, still it must end if 
beauty and harmony and love are the leaven 
of progress. And this leaven of progress is 
grounded in human nature. The love of the 
beautiful is the higher element in man's higher 
nature and dominates him, risen above the 
animal plane. 

The author is not a revolutionist nor an 
iconoclast. He holds that what is, is the best 
we know; what is to be will be better. 

The church, says our author, " is an heritage 
of good and cannot be given up. It is every 
patriot's duty to uphold the church, and every 
clergyman's duty to let down the medieval bars 
and bring in the sheep. . . . The church with 
all its grand edifices cannot be removed from 



our European order of civilization and it ought 
not to be. It is in a transition stage just now 
and will shortly come to hold the place it ought 
to hold, and that it did once hold, that of head- 
light of the oncoming locomotive of progress. 
. . . What ails the Christianity of to-<lay ? It 
is counterfeit. It is not the Christianity 
of the New Testament. The sects would 
have men 'go to heaven,' but the New Testa- 
ment would bring heaven — the 'Kingdom 
of Heaven' — the Master's Kingdom, down 
to men, that 'God may dwell with them and 
be their God and they His people.' The 
Pentecostal church was that Kingdom — the 
realization of the Pythagorean ideal com- 
monwealth in which those who were included 
in its membership would no longer live for 
themselves, but for the community of which 
they were members; and not only for the com- 
munity of brethren, but for the common weal 
of humanity — the religion of mankind univer- 
sally; for there is no man who will not accept 
and embrace it when rightly understood by 
him. . . . You may study every other relig- 
ion — Buddhism, Confucianism, Zoroasterism 
. . . and you will find all of them terminating 
in self — selfishness — the individual helping 
himself. New-Testament Christianity is the 
reverse. It is the individual helping other*. 
The power to do this perfectly well implies a 
perfect doer. Hence righteousness — hence 
perfection. 'Be ye perfect.' That is New- 
Testament Christianity and that alone — per- 
fection of the individual in his character and 
his entire devotion to altruistic aims. This 
ideal belongs in so preeminent a degree to no 
other beside the Christian religion. But how 
may this end be reached ? How build perfect 
character and implant in the universal mind 
the altruistic ideal ? Only in one way, viz., an 
ideal environment. Hence the Pentecostal 
society — the ideal commonwealth. That ideal 
commonwealth assures equality, the equality 
dear to the heart of St. Paul: 'That by an 
equality that now at this time your abundance 
may be a supply for their want, that their 
abundance may be a supply to your want, that 
there may be equality.'" 

It would be well for the young of America if 
parents should make a personal effort to 
interest their children in the contents of this 
volume. _ 

The Realm of Light By Frank Hatfield. 
Cloth. Pp. 430. Boston: The Reed Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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This is one of the best Utopian romances of 
recent decades. It deals in an interesting, 
human and spirited manner with the stirring 
adventures of three young men in quest of a 
wonderful land and people in central Africa — 
a quest which finally, after numerous thrilling 
experiences, is crowned with success. On 
reaching the Realm of Light the adventurous 
trio find themselves among a wonderful people 
and their experiences and adventures are quite 
as spirited and interesting after their arrival as 
they were before reaching the land which to 
them is an enchanted realm. The description 
of the new-found civilization which is many 
centuries in advance of that of the lower world 
from which they have emerged enables our 
new Utopian philosopher to picture a civiliza- 
tion in which the ethics of the Golden Rule is 
the vital governing law of the people. In this 
land life is sacred. Not even a butterfly is 
allowed to be slain. Here the fierce struggles 
and savagery born of greed, the lust of the eye, 
the lust of the flesh and ambition, are unknown. 
True, there is emulation, but it is the emula- 
tion akin to that of the great philosophers, sci- 
entists and singers of the ages — the passion to 
discover something that will add to the sum of 
truth which is the heritage of the ages, and the 
giving of something that will increase the hap- 
piness of the people. 

There is a double romance, prettily told, and 
indeed the novel as a story is much superior to 
most of the social or Utopian romances of 
recent decades. The author's imagination is 
as rich and fertile as that of Bulwer-Lytton or 
Jules Verne. The reader will at times be 
strongly reminded of Bulwer as he follows the 
heroes during their exploration of the Realm 
of Light. 

Apart from the story as a novel, the book 
possesses real merit because of the high, fine 
idealism that marks the lives of the people who 
have sought first the Kingdom of God, or the 
acceptance of the great eternal ethical verities, 
and through their acceptance have opened the 
door to spiritual progress that is splendidly 
reflected in the material happiness and devel- 
opment of the people. 



The SuttrDial. By Fred. M. White. Cloth. 
Pp. 844. Price, $1.50. New York: B. W. 
Dodge Company. 

This is the best mystery story we have read 
in months. All romances of this character are 
largely descriptive, but usually they are want- 



ing in atmosphere and background. They 
remind one of an outline drawing rather than 
a finished painting. In this respect The Sun- 
Dial is incomparably superior to most mys- 
tery tales. 

It is a romance dealing with two strange 
deaths which enlist the attention of a promi- 
nent electrician and a distinguished Italian 
criminologist. But incidentally, or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say, side by side 
with the story of the mysterious deaths we have 
a vivid sectional view of life in its various 
phases. Among the prominent actors are a 
famous artist and his beautiful but superficial 
and unfeeling wife; a young society man who 
leads a double life, treading the pathway of 
crime while posing as a scientist and an ultra- 
respectable member of society; the high- 
minded mother of thu. young man and her 
beautiful niece, together with several frivolous, 
card-playing members of modern fast society 
life. 

The flight of the beautiful wife of the artist 
with the society man, and the miscarriage of 
their well-laid plans is followed by a series of 
startling and tragic events which open the way 
for a bright and happy life for the two people 
who had in different ways suffered greatly from 
the wrong done by the guilty pair. 

Though there is here as in most mystery 
tales the element of improbability, it is not so 
obtrusive as in most similar romances; while 
the action is so swift, the interest of the reader 
is so well sustained, and the human appeal is 
so evenly balanced with the exciting descrip- 
tion of the unraveling of what long promises to 
be a baffling crime, that most persons will 
doubtless overlook its weakness in this respect. 
Those who enjoy a well-written mystery tale 
which will hold the interest from the opening 
page to its satisfactory ending will go far before 
they find a better romance than The Sun-Dial. 



The Stuff of Dreams. By Edith Sessions 
Tupper. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 292. 
Price, $1.50. New York: B. W. Dodge & 
Company. 

This novel of New York society life, 
although highly melodramatic and not free from 
the element of improbability, displays much 
ability of the kind that is demanded by the gen- 
eral lover of romantic fiction in the weaving 
and developing of the story. It is a threefold 
romance of love, abounding in highly exciting 
incidents and dramatic situations. If put on 
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the stage it would doubtless prove a pro- 
nounced success before audiences devoted to 
melodrama. 

The story opens with the introduction of 
Gerald Sunderland, a young man of the world 
and the son of a rich New York capitalist, and 
the beautiful daughter of a Western miner 
who in dying left the young woman under the 
guidance of Sunderland, Senior. Gerald 
imagines he is in love with the fair ward of his 
father. She thinks of him, however, only as a 
brother. Neither the father nor the ward, 
whose name is lily Adriance, dreams that 
Gerald is dissipated or wild. He, however, 
has only escaped from serious trouble and 
complications through the industry and tact of 
his intimate friend, Jack Tyson. A scheming 
woman of the world has set out to ensnare 
Gerald, while in an uptown flat is a country 
girl whom he is supporting — a girl lured to 
New York under the promise of marriage. 
She is the mother of a little babe of whom 
Gerald is the father. Lily, in ignorance of all 
this, finds her guardian and her mother greatly 
desirous that she shall marry Gerry, and though 
thinking of him more as a brother than as a 
lover, she finally consents to become his wife. 
In the meantime, Beatrix Evans, the scheming 
society adventuress, sets out to prevent the 
marriage. A dinner is given at which the 
betrothal is to be announced, but the adven- 
turess induces the mother of Gerry's child to 
appear before his father with the tale of her 
shame and wrong. The father compels his 
son to marry the girl. This the boy does, but 
refuses to live with her, whereupon he is disin- 
herited by the father, while he gives his son's 
wife a place as his daughter and as mistress of 
his home. Lily and her mother go to Europe 
for three years. Gerald steals his child and 
with the connivance of a woman of his ac- 
quaintance keeps it out of sight during the 
months when the city is being scoured for the 
child. Gerald goes west. Three years later 
the little boy is the means of changing Gerald's 
whole course of life. He returns East and 
finds that his wife has developed into a strong 
and beautiful woman; that she is the constant 
companion of his father. At the time of his 
return Lily and her mother also arrive from 
Europe, and a general reconciliation follows. 

An Adventure in Exile: A Romance of Nor- 
mandy. By] Richard Duffy. Cloth. Pp. 
359. Price, $1.50. New York: B. W. 
Dodge & Company. 



This romance deals with the loves of some 
idle rich Americans in France, and with three 
French characters: an elderly lady bent on 
marrying her son to a rich married woman 
whose husband, a rout, it is hoped the wife will 
consent to divorce; the son, an impressionable, 
passionate and rather fickle youth; and the 
rich but abused wife, one Stephanie Lescure. 
Among the Americans, the hero, Lloyd Avery, 
and a brilliant young widow, Margery Her- 
bert, occupy the most conspicuous positions on 
the author's puppet stage. The hero falls in 
love with a mysterious woman, a cheese-maker 
in Normandy, who turns out to be none other 
than Stephanie Lescure. The timely death of 
the wayward husband leaves the field open to 
the rivals. The story is cleverly conceived and 
written in a bright, easy style. It is artificial 
and not wanting in the element of improb- 
ability, but it is a romance that will be thor- 
oughly enjoyed by many not over exacting 
readers. _ 

The Harvest Moon. By J. S. Fletcher. Cloth. 
Pp. 880. Price, $1.50. New York: The 
John McBride Company. 

This is a well-written novel pitched in a 
minor key. It is divided into three parts. In 
the first division the heroine, a beautiful 
English girl of Dutch descent, falls in love with 
an engaging artist who is sojourning at her 
father's home, with the old, old tragic after- 
math. The girl gives herself to her lover, who 
shortly afterwards leaves and all trace of him 
is lost. She leaves her home and, compan- 
ioned by a loyal girl friend, goes to live in 
Bruges. Part two opens twelve years later in 
that city, where the mother and son are resid- 
ing. Later the scene shifts to Rome, and is 
develops that an Italian nobleman who hat 
been geatly attracted to the boy is his father. 
A tragic incident in which the child loses his 
life brings the parents together, but the father 
is now married to an Italian woman, and the 
grief-stricken mother returns to England. 
Later the count's wife dies and he sets out in 
search of his early love. The meeting and 
reconciliation of the lovers constitute the clos- 
ing scenes of the story. 

The Wolf-Hunter. By James Oliver Cur- 
wood. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp.319. Price, 
$1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

This is a story of the thrilling adventures of 
two youths, one Roderick Drew of Detroit, a 
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youth of eighteen; the other Wambi, a half- 
breed Canadian, in the northern wilds of 
Canada. The latter has fallen heir to a 
mortal fend that has existed for many years 
between the remnant of the tribe of which his 
father was the chief, and the scattered bands 
of another once powerful tribe. The hostile 
Indians, the great packs of half-starved wolves, 
and other foes constantly threaten the lives of 
the young hunters. Their hairbreadth en- 
counters and escapes are portrayed in so vivid 
and natural a manner that it is safe to say it 
will prove one of the most popular books for 
boys of recent years. From a literary view- 
point it is incomparably superior to most boys' 
books, and while personally we question the 
wisdom of placing stories dealing with the 
slaughter of men and *nim*lfi before our 
youths, it is, we think, the best tale of this kind 
that has appeared in years. 



Live DoUa* Play Day*. By Josephine Scrib- 
ner Gates. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 108. 



Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Little children who have been fortunate 
enough to have read any of Josephine Scribner 
Gates' Live Doll*' books will be delighted to 
learn that this charming author has written a 
new volume entitled Live Dolls 9 Play Days. 
Here, told in a way that will go straight to the 
hearts of little girls who are old-fashioned 
enough to love their dolls better than the Teddy 
bears, is a story of the wonderful doings in 
Cloverdale, the home of the Live Dolls. 
True, at the opening of the story we find the 
dolls very unhappy because their noses are out 
of joint. The Teddy bears have usurped their 
places in the hearts of the little mothers, and 
the Live Dolls almost desire to cease to live, 
since they are neglected and shunned by their 
once loving mothers. But with the coming of 
Patty and her aunt, who form the Happy 
Hearts Club, all is changed and golden days 
come again for the little dolls. 

This is a delightful book for very little girls, 
and its atmosphere is fine and wholesome. 



SOCIALISM AS A PHILOSOPHY OF PRACTICAL 

IDEALISM.* 

A Book-Study. 
By B. O. Flower. 



DURING the past thirty years the real 
builders of civilization, the wayshowers 
and the prophets of progress, have been more 
largely concerned in the political, social and 
economic welfare of the people than at any 
period since the advent of the democratic era. 
These men and women, profoundly concerned 
as they have been in the larger and more vital 
things which are the wellsprings of national 
and individual life and growth, have noted with 
a perplexity only equaled by their disappoint- 
ment the failure of democracy to fulfil its 
promise in the large and full-orbed way that its 
apostles of a century and a quarter ago antici- 
pated. They are not blind to the immeasur- 
able blessings that have followed in its wake; 
they are not unmindful of the fact that it has 
immensely broadened, elevated and enriched 

♦"The EbSritusl Significance [of ^Modern Socialism." 
By John? Bpanro. Boards. Pp. 94. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: STw. Huebsch. 



life in general; that it has fostered science, 
education, and that freedom of thought and 
research which is absolutely essential to 
growth of mind and soul. They note with 
pleasure and gratitude that the more free and 
democratic, the more liberal and just a nation 
has become, the more rapid has been its prog- 
ress along material as well as intellectual and 
truly spiritual lines. Yet in recalling the glow- 
ing pictures painted by the fathers, they see 
that in many ways democracy has failed to 
realize the ideals of her prophets and apostles; 
nor can they close their eyes to certain present- 
day tendencies that are grave and sinister in 
character, which are menacing in greater and 
greater degree the various strongholds of dem- 
ocracy and most of all are in evidence in the 
great Republic. They see that oppression and 
class-rule in a new guise or changed form have 
invaded the domains of free government, due 
to the fact that the fathers failed to safeguard 
the people's rule at all points — failed, indeed, to 
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make the necessary provisions which would 
render it impossible for their representatives 
to become misrepresentatives without the 
people having the power to promptly disci- 
pline the guilty and to finally pass upon their 
actions, so as to prevent the incalculable 
blessings of free government from being nulli- 
fied. As one result of this weakness in the 
armor of democracy, they witness with alarm 
the slow but steady advance in control of gov- 
ernment of a new feudalism, identical in spirit 
with but changed in form from that which 
oppressed the masses in the Middle Ages. 

But this failure of democracy, which can be 
promptly met by De Tocqueville's remedy of 
giving the people more democracy, is by no 
means the only failure to realize the dream of 
the fathers. 

Political independence or emancipation has 
fallen short of giving to the people the blessings 
anticipated, because it has not been compan- 
ioned by industrial or economic independence. 
The friends of justice and human brotherhood 
have seen in every great city thousands of girls 
and women, owing to economic dependence 
driven from the path of virtue to lives of shame. 
They have seen the relentless hand of greed 
stretch forth and seize the little children by 
the thousands and place them in factory, mill 
and mine. They have seen a mighty commer- 
cial oligarchy rise upon the ashes of the old 
kingly and aristocratic oligarchies of the past. 
And seeing these things, they have been led to 
seek the fundamental causes of the evils that 
are striking at the vitals of democracy, and for 
the effective complementary remedies to render 
possible that degree of equality of opportuni- 
ties and of rights which will complement polit- 
ical independence with economic independ- 
ence for the workers of the world. It is with 
this last great problem that modern Socialism 
concerns itself. 



The works that have leaped from the brain 
of chosen prophets and wayshowers of prog- 
ress, since Karl Marx wrote his immortal Das 
Kapital, and Frederick D. Maurice and 
Canon Charles Kingsley laid the foundations 
of the movement known as Christian Socialism, 
would constitute an extensive library. Of late 
years, in England and America, a group of 
exceptionally brilliant young men and women, 
fired by the spirit of true democracy that 
breeds a passion for justice and human 



brotherhood, have given to the world a num- 
ber of books of great value in a time like ours, 
when the thought of the people is in a state of 
flux and when on every side the evils that have 
become giant-like are being recognized by the 
serious-minded. 

The latest and in many respects one of the 
most important of these recent books is Mr. 
Spargo's The Spiritual Significance of Modern 
Socialism. It is distinctly a great little book, 
for here, crowded into less than one hundred 
pages, we have a most concise and informing 
exposition of the practical idealism that is one 
of the great motor powers of modern Social- 
ism — an engine whose dynamic force has made 
this new philosophy a veritable evangel or 
gospel to millions of men and women, filling 
them with an enthusiasm rarely matched since 
the days when Primitive Christianity swept 
irresistibly over the pagan world. 

The enemies of Socialism attack it as being 
grossly sordid and materialistic — a philosophy 
without moral idealism ; or else as being vision- 
ary and Utopian, a fantastic philosophy want- 
ing in practicality. The second of these 
objections has been largely discredited by the 
practical success that has attended the public 
operation or conduct of great functions of 
modern collective life, such as the post-office, 
the public schools, railway, telegraph and tele- 
phone systems, in nations where these latter 
have come under popular management, as 
well as national operation of mines, insurance 
and other great enterprises which have been 
successfully carried forward by the govern- 
ment of New Zealand, and by the great success 
which has attended the cooperative experi- 
ments in Great Britain and elsewhere. 

But the first objection, though often an- 
swered, is advanced with great tenacity by the 
enemies of Socialism, who derive much aid and 
comfort from strident and iconoclastic voices in 
the camp of the Socialists. It is to answer 
these great objections that Mr. Spargo ad- 
dresses himself. 

in. 

In the first place, he calls attention to the 
fact that men of genius are many-sided and 
"compels criticism and appreciation from 
minds of varied temperaments and interests." 

He points out the fact that: 

"The life of a great man is like a diamond 
that is cut with many facets, from any one of 
which the beauty of the stone may be seen and 
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appreciated. All the facets cannot be seen at 
once, just as no one vision of a great life com- 
prehends aU its sides. 

• •••••••••• 

"As with men, so with movements. As 
with the individual, so with individuals in the 
mass. The same test can be successfully 
applied to any great historical event or to any 
of the great movements in history. 

"Not the least of the signs of the greatness of 
the modern Socialist movement, then, is the 
fact that it appeals with equal charm and force 
to men and women of many diverse points-of- 
view. It is, I think, the supreme glory of this 
great world-movement that so many tempera- 
ments and passions, so many qualities of mind 
and character, are attracted to it; each finding 
in it something that answers its own peculiar 
needs." 

It is not strange that a great world philoso- 
phy like Socialism should appeal to different 
classes of thinkers, workers and dreamers in 
an overmastering way, should seem to be the 
peculiar heritage of those who feel that its 
message is as the water of life to them. The 
poor who heard the Great Nazarene gladly 
and followed so eagerly in his footsteps, felt 
that his Gospel was peculiarly their evangel — 
and so it was; but its appeal, based as it was 
on eternal spiritual verities, was far more than 
glad tidings to the proletariat. It was in its 
great ethical bearings a gospel of world-wide 
application. And so it is with Socialism, as 
Mr. Spargo thus clearly shows: 

"To the wage-worker, engaged in a daily 
struggle for existence against the forces of cap- 
italist society, Socialism signifies primarily a 
movement for his economic deliverance. It 
means security of employment. It means 
work that is worthy to be done and proper con- 
ditions for doing it, conditions which do not 
debase body or brain. It means freedom from 
Want and the haunting fear of Want. It 
means a larger share of the Good in life and 
less of the 111. It means, in a word, material 
gains in the form of better shelter, better 
clothes, better food — and these secured against 
assault. Socialism thus becomes to the wage- 
worker the political expression of that struggle 
of which his labor union is the economic 
expression. It is his means of expressing in 
the state the claims he is continually advancing 
in the workshop. 

"Thus the wage-worker interprets Socialism 



in terms of economic gain. It is for him a 
philosophy which explains how and why others 
reap where he sows and take what he makes. 
It means to him a movement of the exploited 
to make exploitation impossible; to drive 
away by their concerted action, the dreaded 
foe, Poverty, and to enthrone Plenty in its 
place. And his conception of Socialism is a 
perfectly just one. Socialism means all that." 

On the other hand, here is a worker who is 
very differently environed, to whom this phil- 
osophy comes with compelling force. 

"He is, perhaps, a professor in one of the 
great universities. He has never known the 
pain and misery of want, or the fear of it. 

"But in his life he has experienced another 
kind of bondage than that which the wage- 
worker knows. He sees that under the present 
system there is a bondage of the intellect, and 
he is quick to resent it. He finds that he is not 
free to teach the truth as he sees it; that chains 
of class-interest and greed are laid upon the 
mind and that Truth is muzzled in the temple. 
He sees, what the wage-worker only vaguely 
suspects, that the fountains of knowledge are 
poisoned at their source by the sinister forces 
of class-interest. The world in which he lives 
and moves is blighted by capitalism, and he 
conceives Socialism as the great Liberator of 
the Mind. He turns to the Socialist move- 
ment as the force which alone can rend asunder 
the chains which hold the intellect in bondage. 
His faith in Socialism is not less intense than 
that of the wage-worker but it is motived by a 
defferent impulse and passion. And his con- 
ception of Socialism is likewise a perfectly just 
one. Socialism means all that. 

"Yet another man approaches Socialism 
from the religious approach. Cradled in 
religious faith and inspired by an intense 
enthusiasm, he adds to the ethical view of life 
a mystic and poetic interpretation of the uni- 
verse and of his relation to the cosmos. In 
that mystic and poetic interpretation he finds 
the vitalizing force of all his ethical precepts, 
and he believes that without it they would be 
barren and fruitless. 

"Such a man sees that the religious life is 
impossible under capitalism. Everywhere, at 
every turn, the spirit of capitalism kills Relig- 
ion. . . . Brotherhood in any real sense is 
impossible under capitalism. Life is all bound 
down to its ledger accounts of profit and loss. 
To live the Golden Rule is impossible. There 
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is no individual salvation from social evils. 

"Seeing these things, seeing that under capi- 
talism the ethical heart of religion dies and 
faith degenerates into a cold, barren, futile 
creed of formulas for vain and fruitless sermons, 
many a religious enthusiast turns to Socialism 
and finds in its teachings inspiration, solace 
and hope. To such a believer Socialism 
appears as a great, vital and vitalizing prin- 
ciple. And that conception of Socialism is as 
legiitmate and just as any. 

"The man who, because his life is torn by 
the coming struggle, sees in Socialism economic 
redemption is right; the man who, because his 
soul rebels at the bondage of the mind, sees in 
Socialism mental and intellectual freedom, is 
right; and the man who, because his religious 
faith withers under the blight of capitalism, 
sees in Socialism the force which will make the 
religious life possible, is right. Each point-of- 
view is legitimate and all are necessary to a full 
comprehension of Socialism. And there are 
still other points-of-view — the point-of-view of 
Woman, for example, seeing in Socialism the 
breakdown of the last remnants of her servi- 
tude and the triumph of Sex Equality; or of 
the Artist, seeing the source of ugliness in the 
spirit of greed which pervades capitalism, and 
looking to Socialism as the only hope for the 
Life Beautiful." 

In the above extracts we see the spirit of the 
young, progressive Socialism of the twentieth 
century, the spirit which will win to the cause 
hundreds of thousands of the finest conscience- 
guided men and women who are themselves 
under the imperative sway of moral idealism 
and who have long shrunk from Socialism 
because they have been led to believe that it is 
a philosophy devoid of ideals or spiritual 
verity. This widespread misconception, as 
our author shows, is not wholly due to the 
criticism of the enemies of Socialism. In the 
elder day the apostles of the new economic 
philosophy, like the Great Nazarene and his 
immediate disciples, fond conventional relig- 
ion bulwarking the existing order and opposing 
all broader, juster, nobler and more humane 
social concepts. Often the church was the 
right arm of the throne, the ally of despotism 
and entrenched injustice. It is not strange, 
therefore, that men who were persecuted and 
exiled, as was Marx, should confuse religion 
with churchianity. Later many radicals at- 
tracted to Socialism strove to commit it to an 
anti-religious program, but they were power- 



less to guide the movement along narrow lines. 
More and more the Socialist movement has 
come to insist on religion being left to the 
individual, and more and more has the move- 
ment grown idealistic and spiritual in its 
emphasis. It is to-day as never before attract- 
ing to it men and women who are above all else 
idealistic, conscience-guided children of justice 
who yearn to see an era of general cooperation 
supplant the ghastly cut-throat and oppressive 
present-day order. More and more are the 
truly religious people coming to see that " under 
capitalism, society rots at both ends — the poor 
from their poverty and the rich from surfeit." 
Mr. Spargo insists that a spiritual interpre- 
tation of Socialism is essential to its proper 
understanding. " The Spirit of Socialism cries 
out: 

"'I am'Religion, and the church I build 

Stands on the sacred flesh with paasion packed ; 
In me the ancient gospels are fulfilled — 
In me the symbol rises into Fact.'" 

In confirmation of his claim that Socialism 
is idealistic and that a spiritual interpretation 
is essential to a true understanding of it, our 
author points out these tremendously signifi- 
cant truths: 

"Here we have the greatest political move- 
ment in history, embracing men and women of 
all the nations of the earth of all colors and all 
creeds. At the very threshold, we are con- 
fronted by the fact that there is in this inter- 
national movement a power of appeal strong 
enough to overcome all the barriers and dis- 
tinctions of race, of sex, of speech, of tradition 
and of belief, uniting all in one vast aim and 
kindling in the hearts of all its adherents one 
sublime enthusiasm for freedom and brother- 
hood. 

"In the past races have been born to a herit- 
age of hatred, race hating race and nation 
hating nation. Even the religions of the 
world have not united mankind. Christians 
have persecuted and butchered Jews; Prot- 
estants and Catholics have vied with each other 
in the bitterness of their hatred. Over the 
pages of the history of civilization rests the 
scarlet shadow of man's hate for man born out 
of cruel perversions of the religious instinct. 
Visions of bloody battlefields, vast acreages of 
bleached human bones, gibbet and rack and 
thumbscrew, flames from funeral pyres leap- 
ing in mad fury around the writhing forms of 
'unbelievers/ brutal and dehumanized mobs 
filled with worse than brute passion — such 
visions rise out of the pages of history, terrible 
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witnesses of the failure of organised religion to 
bind the nations of the earth together. This 
I say with no desire to attack organized relig- 
ion, or to disparage it, but With reluctant spirit. 
"Never before in all the centuries were so 
many millions of people of diverse races and 
religions, born to such widely varied traditions 
and environments, united in one great move- 
ment. 

"If that were all — if uniting into one great 
movement aU these strange elements of human- 
ity, subduing all racial and religious hatred and 
distrust, were the only achievement of the 
Socialist movement, I should confidently assert 
its claim to be counted among the greatest 
spiritual forces of the world. Think of the 
world's more than eight million Socialist voters 
voting their declaration that equality of oppor- 
tunity must take the place of our system of 
privileges and handicaps; that economic jus- 
tice alone will satisfy them, because that is the 
only basis upon which the divine fabric of 
human brotherhood can be raised! 

"Not only by reason of the fact that it unites 
mankind in a glorious brotherhood is Socialism 
to be regarded as a spiritual force in modern 
life, but by reason of the faith which is the 
secret of its power to unite men as nothing else 
in the whole stretch of the centuries has done. 
Great and wonderful as the result is, the im- 
pelling cause is, from a spiritual view-point, 
yet infinitely greater. In an age of unfaith, 
these Socialists, despised, reviled, hated and 
feared as they are, have a matchless faith in 
mankind and the future of mankind. To the 
prophetic visions of 'peace and good-will/ of 
days to be when swords and spears shall be 
broken into plowshares and pruning-hooks, 
the Socialist to-day answers with heartfelt 'I 
believe!'" 

True, the Socialists attack modern church- 
ianity, that discredits the teachings of the 
Founder of Christianity. Their attitude is 
very similar to that of James Russell Lowell in 
his poetical parable descriptive of the second 
coming of Christ. 

"Socialist and other agitators," says our 
author, "hurl thunderbolts of superbly pas- 
sionate invective against Churckianity, against 
what they feel to be an organized masquerade, 
but there is ever reverence and love for Jesus. 
They resent the perversion of his teachings by 
the churches and cherish in their hearts the 
pictures of the New Testament in which 



Christ's humanity is portrayed. They think 
of the homeless proletarian, less fortunate than 
the foxes and the birds, with no resting-place 
for his weary head. They think of the Com- 
passionate Christ, too big in his humanity to 
judge the woman at the well; tender in his 
love for the little children; withering in his 
scorn and contempt for an unfaithful and cor- 
rupt priesthood ; sublime in his denunciation of 
an empty creedal caricature of religion; heroic 
and majestic in his anger at Mammon's dese- 
cration of the temple. This Christ, the Christ 
of the Gospels, they revere as a great comrade. 

"The average workingman feels in his dumb 
struggle what Theodore Parker felt when he 
declared that if Christ could return to earth he 
would have to fight Christianity." 

We have on more than one occasion called 
the attention of our readers to the significant 
fact that Socialism was one of the greatest if 
not the greatest enemy of militarism in the 
world to-day. It is also one of the mightiest 
forces aggressively working for world peace. 
This very inspiring truth is thus admirably 
pointed out by Mr. Spargo: 

"The dream of universal peace, faith in the 
coming of a time when wars should cease, 
came not from the priesthood but from the 
prophets. In all ages the organization of the 
forces of religion has tended to narrow the 
religious concept. And in all ages the prophets, 
either from within or without the Church — but 
oftenest from without — have struggled to cor- 
rect the tendency, denouncing the priests for 
their reactionary influence and their lack of 
faith, and holding up the wider ideal to the 
world. Not the priests, but the prophets, in 
ancient Israel held up the glorious ideal of a 
world redeemed from the curse of War and 
given to the reign of Peace. 

"The International Socialist movement is the 
greatest force in the world to-day making for 
universal peace among the nations of the earth. 

"The great Peace Congress at The Hague, 
occupied in formulating a multitude of rules 
for the regulation of warfare, intended to be 
for international wars what the Marquis of 
Queensbury's rules are for pugilistic fights, 
was far less significant, and far less potent for 
peace, than the International Socialist Con- 
gress at Stuttgart. Said the representatives 
of the governments of the world with unblush- 
ing cynicism: 'Though we meet as a Peace 
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Congress, it is perfectly idle to think that war 
can be done away with. It is useless to talk 
of disarmament, or even of the limitation of 
armaments. All we can do is to provide a 
code of rules for the regulation of the great 
game of war.' On the other hand, the repre- 
sentatives of the workers, in their International 
Socialist Congress, not only declared unequivo- 
cally against all war, but also pledged them- 
selves to the promotion of such a feeling of 
solidarity among the workers of the world as 
would make war an impossibility — except 
small armies of the ruling class should decide to 
fight their own battles. And this last is, of 
course, unthinkable. It is, indeed, the Social- 
ist who is entitled to repeat Tennyson's pro- 
phetic lines: 

M< ForI dipt into the future, far as human eye 

could see; 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder 

that would be; 
Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the 

battle-flap were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 

World.' 

"By reason of the fact that it unites peoples 
so diverse into one great fraternal movement, 
and by reason of the profound faith in human 
brotherhood which makes that possible and 
tends to promote universal peace, the Socialist 
movement of to-day must be looked upon as a 
spiritual factor of profound significance in our 
modern life." 

But this is not all. We are in the midst of an 
age of pessimism and unbelief. True, great 
cathedrals, temples and churches rise on every 
hand. But never before has the empty pew 
given greater cause for concern to the thought- 
ful Christian. Rome under the Ceesars gloried 
in her multitudinous magnificent temples, and 
outwardly the forms and rites of paganism 
were observed with pomp and circumstance; 
but the old faith had died in the hearts of men. 
And so to-day under the splendor of man's 
material achievement and advance, living 
faith is almost everywhere waning. Thus our 
author well observes: 

"I am no alarmist and my spirit is inclined 
to err in the direction of optimism rather than 
in the direction of pessimism, but I confess that 
the crass materialism of the age, with its 
absence of inspiring and uplifting ideals, 
oppresses my heart. Where to-day are the 
dreamers of dreams setting the hearts of men 
aflame with holy enthusiasm, setting the feet 
of the young men and maidens marching 
toward the vision? Where is there faith in 



mankind, faith in the future of the race, in the 
capacity of mankind to rise higher and higher, 
to complete the chain of evolution from brute 
to brother ? 

"Only in the Socialist movement does this 
faith abound, only in the Socialist movement 
do we find the stirrings of the heart casued by 
the dream of a revivified world. The churches 
have, for the most part, lost all their social 
ideals and their faith. Here and there a voice 
is raised in affirmation — may these few voices 
prove to be the leaven of the whole movement! 
The Socialist dreams and believes, but Mam- 
mon and the Church mock the dream and the 
faith. 

"There is nothing more pathetic than the 
helplessness of the churches which the spirit 
of Socialism has not touched with its fire, land- 
ling the flames of social faith upon the altars. 
They complain that the workers do not attend 
the services of the church and lament the fact 
that they have no longer the power to win the 
masses. Most of them seek the reason in all 
directions except that of their own lack of 
faith. They do not realize that the average 
church to-day is little more than the tomb of 
what once was a splendid faith — and men do 
not seek life in the tombs." 

Nor is this all. Not only is the conventional 
church wanting in living faith: she is develop- 
ing more and more an appetite for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. She screens, nay, more, she 
permits not only in her membership but in 
high places men of great wealth who are 
morally unclean and spiritually dead — men 
whose corrupt influence in business and poli- 
tics is the supreme menace of the hour. 

"Even to-day," says our author, "in every 
city, it is well known that among the promi- 
nent 'Christians' will be found many of the 
worst exploiters of labor; owners of man- 
killing tenements, corrupters of legislatures, 
leaders of political 'machines' that traffic in 
votes and draw tribute from gambling-hells 
and brothels. And this condition of affairs 
arises from the fact that formulas and creeds 
have supplanted the ethical precepts of Jesus 
in organized Christianity. 

"Happily, there is observable a healthy 
reaction from this. There is a very strong 
current of tendency in the church toward the 
ethical teaching of Jesus. There is deep- 
seated unrest in the churches : men are turning 
away from dogmas to the principles of social 
righteousness and justice. . . . We are in the 
midst of a great spiritual reformation un- 
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matched in the history of the world. Faith in 
man, faith in his power to rise, to realize his 
noblest aspirations and dreams, is the domi- 
nant spiritual impulse in this world-circling 
movement. 

" How much this means to our American ilf e 
cannot be readily estimated. Certain it is that 
over-estimation of its importance is almost 
impossible and unthinkable. It means nothing 
less than the redemption of our national life 
from crass and soul-destroying materialism. 
It means the birth of a nation's soul 

"In spite of all our much vaunted progress, 
if we except the strivings of the Socialists, the 
spiritual note is almost wholly lacking in our 
national life. Everywhere there is crass mate- 
rialism, an absence of ideals of social justice 
and righteousness. The dollar standard rules 
everywhere. We boast loudly enough about 
our material wealth, but we are careless of 
those purple fountains of wealth, the blood of 
human beings. An assault upon any of our 
markets anywhere is quickly repelled, but not 
so an assault upon the lives of human beings. 
The dollar still holds a higher place than man 
in our social economy. 

"With unwavering courage and eloquence 
fired with the elemental passion for liberty, the 
Socialists are incessantly demanding that 
human beings be placed above dollars in our 
social reckonings. Echoing Isaiah's exhorta- 
tion, the modern Socialist agitator is forever 
crying, 'Come, let us reason together! Let us 
take stock of our national life! Are our pos- 
sessions worth the price we pay for them ? Is 
Mammon a good paymaster ? ' The challenge 
of Jesus to the individual our Socialist agitator 
hurls at the nation: What doth it profit a 
nation if it gains the whole world but loses its 
own soul ? 

"Granted the glory of 'our far-flung battle- 
line,' do we seek to pay for it by robbing child- 
hood's cheeks of their bloom and joy? 
Granted the impressiveness of the tables of 
exports and imports, with their 'balance of 
trade' gains, are we sure that all the cost is 
counted, all the cries and tears, all the wrecked 
hopes and damned souls ? Granted the splen- 
dor of the palaces of our millionaires and the 
catherals in which they worship, can we be 
indifferent to the number of human lives paid 
for them ? Is it of no moment to us that for 
the splendor of the palace we must endure the 
squalor of a thousand noisome, body and soul- 
destroying hovels; that for the grandeur of the 



cathedral we must endure the shame of the 
brothel and the reproach of the harlot ?" 

If Socialism wars against present-day 
churchianity, it is because churchianity has so 
largely abandoned the ethics of the Founder of 
Christianity. Socialism stands for, nay, more, 
is aggressively battling for the great social 
ideal of the Nazarene — the ideal of coopera- 
tion based on love — the ideal of the Golden 
Rule made the rule of the collective life. 

Again, Socialism is working for the full- 
orbed development of man. Grounded and 
rooted in the eternal moral verities, it would 
provide conditions that would foster the best 
and tend to call out the latent greatness in 
mind and soul. 

"It is unfortunate," says our author, "that 
Socialism is commonly conceived of as the 
antithesis of individualism; that its aim and 
program are supposed to be directed toward a 
leveling down process, toward a uniformity of 
development possible only through the repres- 
sion of exceptional talent and enterprise. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
modern Socialism does not aim at, nor hope 
for, equality and uniformity. Its ideal is not 
a great level plain of comfort, but a free, 
unhampered social life expressing every varia- 
tion of culture and genius; not a world of 
mediocre equality but of glorious inequality 
such as only true equality of opportunity can 
ever make possible. The only equality aimed 
at by Socialism is equality of right, equality of 
opportunity, out of which will develop a diver- 
sity of genius and attainment undreamed of as 
yet. 

"Given such equality as this there would be 
no need to fear that life would become a dull 
plane of mediocrity. There would be no 
danger of a famine of genius. Not every one 
would be a poet any more than at present, but 
no 'mute, inglorious Miltons' would perish in 
silent misery, no splendid poem die unborn in 
the dark prisons of poverty and despair. Not 
every one would be a painter of inspiring pic- 
tures any more than at present, but no dream 
of beauty would go unexpressed because the 
torturous pain of poverty drove the dreamer 
to Lethean silence and forgetf ulness. 

" Could we but see it and reckon it, the most 
terrible cost of our present system is its waste 
of precious genius. . . . It is to-day, under the 
rule of capitalism, that life is a dull level. 
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"It is to-day that for the great (mass of 
humanity anything like individuality is impos- 
sible. Where is the individuality of the wage- 
workers, for example ? Not one in a million 
is free to put into the work which consumes 
most of his life any trace of his own feeling or 
desire. 

"To free the wage-worker from economic 
exploitation is indeed the primary object, the 
immediate aim, of Socialism, but it is not the 
sole object. It is not the end, but the means 
to an end that is far higher, the liberation of 
the soul. Labor, like another Prometheus, is 
bound to the rock of private profit and greed, 
and Socialism comes as the mighty Hercules to 
cut the cords and break the chains that bind 
the soul of man, setting it free for its upward 
and Godward flight. Mazzini used to declare 
that whoever could spiritualize democracy 
would save the world. But no one can spirit- 
ualize democracy for the simple reason that 
democracy is essentially spiritual; no one can 
make it a religion by bringing something to it, 
for the simple reason that it i* religion. Dem- 
ocracy is the motor-power which makes for 
brotherhood, the grand passion of all religions. ' ' 

Very able and admirable is the discussion of 
the marriage relation, in which Mr. Spargo 
shows the groundlessness of the charge made 
by enemies of Socialism, that it contemplates 
an attack upon the monogamic family. "The 
vitality of this hoary libel/* he observes, "is 
remarkable. Refuted thousands of times, it 
still appears in every attack upon Socialism." 

As showing the absurdity of the alarmist cry, 
our author concludes: 

"Modern Socialism, as an ideal, and as a 
program, means equality of opportunity. It 
implies an equal chance for every child born 
into the world, so far as that condition can be 
attained by consecrated social effort. It 
implies giving all an equal chance before birth, 
and an equal chance to be well born, so far as 
that can be attained by human endeavor. It 
means that the collective strength shall supple- 
ment individual weakness wherever possible, 
social wisdom supplement that of the individ- 
ual. No worse attack upon the family can be 
imagined than to say that these things would 
destroy it. To make the charge is to set the 
family against Justice and Humanity! 

"The Socialist program not only does not 
contain any such proposals, but it is directed 



against those factors which in present society 
tend to the disintegration of family life. It 
aims to so change economic conditions as to 
prevent the evil commercialization of marriage 
which takes place when a woman enters into a 
loveless marriage 'for a home' as surely as 
when another marries for great fortune or a 
title and patent of nobility rather than for love. 
It aims to put an end to those economic con- 
ditions which make the cry of a human child 
bearing the divine imprint of less importance 
than the cry of a machine, force the mother to 
leave her babe in order to become a wage-slave, 
servitor of the machine, and compel the child 
to enter into industrial competition with its 
father. Socialism is the only movement in the 
world to-day actively and aggressively strug- 
gling for these things; Socialists can claim 
with perfect candor and confidence that they 
are fighting those things which prostitute Love 
and menace the family, for conditions under 
which marriage and the family can flourish." 

The discussion of the marriage relation is 
followed by an equally satisfactory and 
thought-stimulating final word on Socialism 
and religion. The volume closes with the 
following fine peroration: 

"I ask you, then, for the reasons I have tried 
to indicate, to think of this Socialist movement 
as being something more than an effort to 
improve Man's material conditions, as being 
that indeed only as a means to the liberation of 
his soul. Long ages ago, in the infancy of the 
race, men saw the star of hope rise in the far 
distant sky over the hills of pain. A few, men 
of infinite courage and faith, followed the star, 
only to perish upon the lonely desert. To-day 
we can look back upon the desert and down 
upon the plain as we sing our marching songs. 
For we belong to an army of many millions, 
and have already marched far up the moun- 
tain where the star still shines over the Holy 
Temple which we seek. 

" We shall reach the Holy Temple if we have 
faith and keep marching on; our children and 
our children's children will worship there and 
fill its aisles with the sweet songs of Freedom 
and Fellowship. Aye, this million-voiced 
giant with the scarlet banner in his grasp, 
whose tread is shaking the world with the 
force of an earthquake, and whose cry is like 
the primeval thunderings which woke the first 
gray dawn, will reach the Holy Temple at 
length and seize the star for a sign of victory 
and a crown of glory: 
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"This is the Earth-god of the latter day, 
Treading with solemn joy the upward way, 
A histy god that in some crowning hour 
Will hurl Gray Privilege from the place of power. 
These are the inevitable steps that make 
Unreason tremble and Tradition shake. 
This is the World-Will climbing to its goal, 
The climb of the unconquerable Soul — 
Democracy whose sure insurgent stride 
Jars kingdoms to their ultimate stone of pride.'" 



This little book should be read by every 
thoughtful man and woman in the Republic. 
It is in our judgment one of the most vital and 
timely messages of recent years and cannot 
fail to do great good in clearing up popular 
misapprehensions in regard to Socialism. 

B. O. Flower. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 



IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 



NATIONAL ENRICHMENT BY MEASURES THAT SHALL MAINTAIN 
SELF-RESPECTING MANHOOD. 



The Two Supreme Demands Upon Twenti- 
eth-Century Statesmanship. 

TWO GRAVE demands urgently press 
upon American statesmen who would 
place the highest interests of the people and 
free government above all baser considera- 
tions — demands that call for the same fearless- 
ness, wisdom and conscientious service as 
marked the statesmanship of Franklin, Jeffer- 
son and Washington. 

The first relates to effective measures which 
shall protect and bulwark the great funda- 
mental doctrines of democracy which differen- 
tiate popular government from class-rule — the 
sovereignty of the voters, by the introduction 
of practical measures that will compel the 
people's representatives to represent them 
instead of representing interests antagonistic 
to the will and the best interests of the people, 
and the steady pressing forward of fundamen- 
tally just measures that make for equality of 
opportunities and of rights for all the people — 
measures that shall, by complementing polit- 
ical independence with economic independ- 
ence, secure for the people the blessings of a 
full-orbed democracy. 

The second imperative demand which the 
twentieth century makes upon the conscience- 
guided statesmanship of America is less funda- 
mental, yet no less pressing, and that is the 
introduction and fearless and persistent push- 
ing forward of a comprehensive national plan 
for internal improvements which shall enor- 



mously increase the nation's wealth and pro* 
vide a fabulously rich heritage for the oncom- 
ing generation, while at the same time it shall 
meet one of the most sacred demands of 
enlightened government by checking the down- 
ward pressure of poverty which is weighing 
on hundreds of thousands of willing workers, 
by providing remunerative labor through 
which they can escape the abyss, becoming 
neither tramps nor denizens of the slums. It 
is this second demand that we wish to consider 
at the present time. 

A Retreipectire Glanee at "The Arena's" 

Battle for Self-Respecting Manhood 

and National Enrichment. 

In the nineties, during the great industrial 
depression which threw hundreds of thousands- 
of American workers out of employment and 
gave to the United States an army of tramps- 
while enormously enlarging the boundaries of 
those moral and physical plague-spots of civ- 
ilization, the city slums, The Ahena was the 
pioneer American magazine to outline and 
urgently advocate a broad, systematic and! 
practical program for internal improvements to 
be undertaken by the Federal government for 
the systematic development and reclamation 
of idle and useless areas that could be made 
ultimately to largely, if not wholly, pay the 
cost of reclamation, and which would increase 
in a fabulous degree the wealth, resources and 
income of the nation while supplying ample 
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work at a living wage for all able-bodied men 
who were genuinely seeking employment. 
The transformation of this idle army into an 
army of wealth-creators would instantly have 
created a demand for food, clothing and life's 
comforts and necessities, because an army of 
workers could and would buy, while the army 
of the idle had to submit to charity. More- 
over, it would have taken from the workers in 
cities, towns and fields the shadow of the gaunt 
out-of-works eager to obtain the jobs of those 
then enjoying the privilege pf toiling. 

To indicate the practicability of such a plan, 
we secured papers from ex-Governor Lionel 
Sheldon and other competent writers, to illus- 
trate what might be done. Governor Sheldon 
showed the need and practicality of a great 
permanent levee for controlling the waters of 
the Mississippi. Professor Joseph Rodes 
Buchanan and other thinkers touched upon 
various aspects of the question, while editori- 
ally and by numerous letters to Congressmen 
and other publicists we strove to awaken our 
statesmen to the pressing need and the emi- 
nently wise and practical character of the 
inauguration of a proper and systematic pro- 
gram for internal improvement which would 
through irrigation utilize the arid desert 
regions, and by reservoirs and levees enor- 
mously increase the acreage of land through a 
large part of the nation's domains. 

On all sides objections were offered. The 
old spirit of initiation and moral enthusiasm 
that had made the nation in her infant days the 
moral leader of civilization and the wonder and 
admiration of the world, had waned. The old 
moral idealism that placed right in the fore- 
front, that made the highest interests of the 
nation and the welfare of all the people the 
master concern of government, had given place 
either to a statesmanship timid, vacillating and 
wanting in clear vision and the faith and moral 
enthusiasm that makes men and nations 
invincible, or to self-seekers who were secretly 
bound to privileged interests. We were told 
that the government could not engage in any 
systematic work such as reclaiming arid lands 
by irrigation, building reservoirs and levees, or 
for giving employment to out-of-works, for all 
such measures would be unconstitutional. 
We replied by calling attention to the "welfare 
clause," Section 8, Article I. of the Constitu- 
tion, as amply warranting such measures as 
were proposed, in which Congress is em- 
powered "to raise and collect duties, imposts 
and excises, to pay and provide for the common 



defense and general welfare of the United 
States." 

But it was urged that there was no precedent 
and it was useless to attempt any work along 
these lines. 

Because of the criminal neglect of the gov- 
ernment during the industrial crises and times 
of depression in the nineties, thousands of 
hitherto hope-governed and self-respecting 
Americans became wandering tramps and 
dwellers in the slums. 

The agitation inaugurated at this time was 
not altogether fruitless, however, and the prac- 
ticality of the proposal appealed to a large 
number of editors, statesmen and publicists. 
Especially was this the case in regard to irriga- 
tion, where the citizens of various sections 
took up the matter and carried forward a vig- 
orous educational agitation. The growing 
demand of the people for some adequate means 
for the reclamation of empires of fertile land to 
be undertaken by the government became more 
and more insistent and the cry that such work 
would be unconstitutional went down when 
President Roosevelt boldly championed the 
proposal. 

The government has already made a splen- 
did beginning along this line of practical work 
and has established a precedent all-important 
to the further extension of the work. Yet 
splendid as was the innovation and wisely 
beneficent as the results have already proved, 
it was a tentative and very inadequate carrying 
forward of a program that should have been as 
instinct with moral greatness as with commer- 
cial foresight. And surely we have now 
reached a stage in which the statesmanship of 
the land should evince sufficient greatness to 
frankly meet the two-fold need of the hour in 
such a way as to exalt, enrich and ennoble the 
Republic. 

A Practical Program. 

Gladstone wisely contended that it was the 
function of a just government to make it as 
easy for the citizen to do right, and as difficult 
for him to do wrong, as possible. The welfare 
of every citizen should be the sacred concern 
of the state, and every practical means should 
be employed to prevent men and women from 
becoming dependents. A state commits a 
grave and irreparable wrong against herself 
and her children when her people ask in vain 
for work in order to maintain self-respecting 
manhood, independence and an environment 
that makes life worth living. The great army 
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of men who through the neglect and indiffer- 
ence of American statesmanship have since the 
early nineties sunk to the position of tramps 
and dependents or have been pushed into the 
slums where often they become infected with 
vice and crime, are not only lost to the Repub- 
lic as factors of strength and worth, but have 
become a terrible burden and a reproach to the 
Republic, and they have materially increased 
the size of the ominous shadow that already 
falls across the nation. To check this down- 
ward pressure, to remove the glut of the out-of- 
works that congests the labor markets, and to 
make of them wealth-creators and hope- 
vitalized citizens, is one of the noblest and most 
urgent demands of the hour. And when this 
can be done by a practical and extensive 
system for internal improvement, that can be 
made in many instances to largely if not wholly 
pay for the work performed — a system that 
shall give the Republic an increase in available 
fertile acreage that shall equal the acquisition of 
an empire of almost fabulous wealth, the ignor- 
ing of such work becomes a colossal govern- 
mental crime. 

Through a wise and practical government- 
supervised system of internal improvement, 
the army of out-of-works and tens of thousands 
of persons that are toiling for little more than 
starvation wages, could be transformed into an 
army of wealth-creators who instantly would 
enormously stimulate home markets by becom- 
ing an army of wealth-consumers. This is a 
fact susceptible of proof, and being such, is it 
not the imperative duty of the government to 
inaugurate at once a broad, comprehensive 
plan of procedure with the double object of 
supplying employment to willing workers at a 
fair wage, and utilizing or reclaiming idle and 
at present useless areas of potentially rich and 
productive soil ? 

New Zealand has amply proved that a gov- 
ernment can practically and efficiently under- 
take and operate any great work that corpora- 
tions with enormous capital at their command 
can successfully carry on. And what New 
Zealand has succeeded so splendidly in doing, 
Switzerland, France, Germany, England and 
other European nations are also more or less 
extensively doing. 

The splendid success of our government 
work for the reclamation of land by irrigation, 
and the magnificent results that have in late 
decades attended the broad and comprehensive 
work of the Agricultural Department of our 
nation, afford thoroughly practical illustra- 



tions, right at our door, that prove that the 
success that has marked the government opera- 
tions in New Zealand and other foreign lands 
is not due to the superior ability, patriotism 
and integrity of other peoples, and that we are 
not the driveling, inane and hopelessly corrupt 
people that the opponents of those who would 
protect self-respecting manhood and increase 
the wealth of the nation would have us believe. 

Soma Suggestive Work That The National 
Government Could Inaugurate. 

If the government should appoint a commis- 
sion of high-minded statesmen and practical 
engineers and experts, all of whom were inter- 
ested in the double purpose here outlined, em- 
powered to make a thorough investigation of 
the field and report on different means for 
greatly fostering the wealth production and dis- 
tribution, a clear-cut program of advance could 
be soon presented, showing how the nation's 
potential resources can be practically developed 
and waste prevented, and how in many cases 
the work can be made to eventually pay, or 
almost pay, the original outlay. 

Among these works, it will be found that 
irrigation can be further promoted. The 
Mississippi valley will also offer a splendid 
field for operation. Every few years there are 
great floods in certain seasons, when not only 
the Ohio and its tributaries, but the Missouri 
and other great western tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi, overflow their banks and pour vast 
volumes of water into the latter river, resulting 
in the destruction of many millions of dollars' 
worth of crops, stock and other property. 
This condition renders the cultivation of much 
rich land at all times hazardous and prevents 
large tracts of land from coming under produc- 
tive cultivation. Yet this land, than which 
there is none richer or more productive in the 
Republic, by a permanent levee and drainage 
would annually enormously increase the 
wealth output of the nation, while in the c mrse 
of a few decades the savings in property that 
is under present conditions being utterly 
destroyed from time to time by floods, would 
cover the outlay for the work demanded. 

According to engineers who years ago made 
extensive examinations, the work of construct- 
ing a permanent levee, though it would entail 
a great expense, is practicable. The levee 
work could also be supplemented by a series of 
permanent reservoirs so constructed as to 
receive the water of the upper Missouri, 
Arkansas and other rivers when they reached 
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the top of their banks or threatened to become 
a menace to the lowlands on the Mississippi. 
Indeed, if a chain of these reservoirs should be 
made, not only in the West, but so as to tap the 
Ohio at intervals below the confluence of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela, the danger of 
loss by floods in the Mississippi valley would 
be reduced to a minimum, while vast tracts of 
land in southern Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
and in northern Kentucky, that annually suffer 
greatly from drouths, could be rendered evenly 
productive by supplementary irrigation. The 
western reservoirs would make thousands of 
acres of land potentially highly productive and 
render it possible to grow trees that in time 
would tend to greatly increase the rainfall. 
The levee and drainage work of the Mississippi 
would render available vast tracts of the richest 
land in the country, that is now idle, and this 
land could in part be used as is the irrigated 
land, for reimbursing the government for its 
initial outlay. 

It may be urged that the land is either state- 
owned or the property of individuals. In the 
first instance an arrangement could easily 
be made for a portion of the land to be set 
aside to reimburse the government for improv- 
ing the balance and protecting the property of 
the citizens of the state; while with the land 
under individual ownership, the government 
could condemn and take over a large part of 
this for making the balance productive, with- 
out being unjust in its action, and from the sale 
of this land a large part of the cost of improve- 
ment could be paid. 

In this issue Mr. Roe contributes a luminous 
paper on a proposed protected Atlantic deep 
waterway, in which he incidentally refers to 
the large tracts of land at present idle, that by 
canals and drainage would be at once rendered 
available for use. The same provisions, if 
the work was taken over by the government, 
that we have suggested in regard to the Missis- 
sippi lowlands, could apply to the reclaimed 
swamp lands along the Atlantic canal course. 

These are some of the national internal 
improvement works which could be taken in 
hand by the government with a view to foster- 
ing industry and independent American man- 
hood by giving all able-bodied, willing workers 
the opportunity to earn a living wage, and 
which would at the same time enormously 
increase the annual wealth output of the 
Republic; while no race or community would 
be wronged, no lives lost, as is the case in 
aggressive annexation or foreign conquest. 



No large body of men would slowly disintegrate 
as is ever the case when men are kept long out 
of productive work and as is the case in lands 
forcibly acquired, where soldiers are necessary. 
The work could be undertaken by the Agricul- 
tural Department, or a commission, such as 
we have sugges'cd before, acting in harmony 
with the Department. The initial outlay 
would be small indeed in comparison with the 
results in the maintaining of effective manhood 
and the acquisition for use of territory that 
would vastly increase the annual wealth output 
of the land; while, as shown, ultimately a 
large part of the initial outlay could be paid 
back out of the holdings of the government. 

Some Gains That Would Accrue. 

Let us sum up this matter and consider for a 
moment some of the gains that would accrue 
from such an exhibition of constructive states- 
manship. 

(1) The growing army of out-of-works 
would at once be replaced, in so far as able- 
bodied and willing workers are concerned, by 
an army of wealth-creators in whose minds 
hope would have taken the place of despair. 
Gratitude to the government would spring 
where to-day angry discontent is rife. A 
chance to live a life worth the living, in place 
of a constant downward pressure toward the 
social abyss, would instantly change the hori- 
zon for all these workers. Manhood, self- 
respect, patriotism and ambition would once 
again claim these men who are now through 
unjust social conditions being made exiles of 
society. 

(2) Vast tracts of useless and idle land 
would be reclaimed, and in many cases facili- 
ties for safe and cheap transportation of prod- 
ucts would be greatly improved. Beautiful, 
prosperous and wealth-productive farms, plan- 
tations, grazing-runs, vineyards and orchards 
would dot these idle acres, each swelling the 
nation's wealth and affording sustenance for 
hundreds of thousands of happy human beings. 
Wealth created by means that reinstate self- 
respecting manhood instead of representing 
blood, misery, suffering and hate — is not this 
an achievement worth considering ? 

But there are incidental benefits that should 
not be overlooked. Let us suppose that here is 
an army of one hundred thousand or two hun- 
dred thousand idle men. Many of them have 
wives and children. Say that in all there are 
from three to five hundred thousand sufferers 
from enforced idleness. Now these persons 
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are unable to buy the food necessary for the 
proper sustenance of body and mind; unable 
to buy shoes, clothing and necessary fuel 
for their needs; and to this extent the agri- 
culturist, the grocer, the clothing merchant 
and manufacturer, the shoe dealer and maker, 
and others fail to derive the revenue they would 
if the three to five hundred thousand were being 
properly supported. 

But this is not all. With poverty and the 
winging of hope always comes the downward 
pressure. In periods of depression, vice and 
crime invariably abnormally increase. So the 
commercial losses are complemented by the 
great moral loss sustained by individuals and 
the nation, while through demands made on 
charity and the increased expense for courts 
and prisons, the government pays a heavy tax 
for her criminal indifference. Every day this 
army of one hundred or two hundred thousand 



men are idle, the nation loses in its potential 
wealth products. But change this; give the 
men work, and they will be able to buy the 
food, the clothing and the creature comforts 
for themselves and their loved ones. They 
become wealth-creators and consumers, and 
the beneficent result is seen and felt through- 
out the whole social body. 

Other benefits could be cited, but these are 
sufficient to show how richly worth the cost — 
nay, more, how imperative is the demand upon 
statesmen of intellectual grasp, of faith and 
moral integrity, to inaugurate a campaign for 
manhood and the expanding wealth of the 
nation that shall strike the early high moral 
note which dominated the fathers who gave us 
our great magna charta of freedom and who 
strove to establish on permanent foundations a 
government of the people, by the people and 
for the people. 



ANOTHER CHAPTER IN THE ONWARD MARCH OF PRIVILEGED 

WEALTH. 



How The Religious Conscience of Tke 
Nation if Being Silenced. 

IN THE December Arena we dwelt at 
length on one phase of the systematic cam- 
paign of organized privileged wealth or the 
new commercial feudalism, to gain complete 
mastery of government as well as the control of 
the sources of wealth and its distributing 
agencies. We showed how the master cor- 
porations and trusts, of which the Standard Oil 
Company has been the head and front, were 
becoming the deadly menace to free, popular 
and pure government, because they had at 
once to a great degree destroyed the vision or 
moral idealism of the people which, as the 
Bible writer truly says is the life of a nation, 
while they had steadily advanced m their cam- 
paign for gaining complete mastery of the 
wealth-creating and consuming millions, and 
finally were absolutely though not theoretically 
coming to dominate the government. We 
showed how, through a systematic bribery of 
college, church and missionary society, the 
corporations or the plutocracy are paralyzing 
the moral energies of the churches in the pres- 
ence of a community of privileged wealth 
whose ascendency means the destruction of 



lofty ethical ideals as controlling factors in 
individual and business life, and finally, the 
death of the soul of the Republic. And we 
might have added that during the past two 
decades this industrious campaign has been 
largely furthered by the elevation to positions 
of honor and trust in universities, colleges and 
wealthy churches of subservient clergymen, 
and the cashiering or disciplining of fearless 
ministers who dared to preach against tainted 
wealth and to point out the deadly perils 
which through the ascendency of corrupt 
wealth were threatening free institutions. 

Shortly after our editorial above referred to 
had gone to press, the Hon. Frank S. Monnett, 
one of the leading lay members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, stole a march on a 
body of clergymen who had convened in 
New York City. Mr. Monnett made a stir- 
ring protest against the drugging of the con- 
science of twentieth-century Christendom by 
the lawless feudalism of privileged wealth. 

"To reward," exclaimed this intrepid 
patriot, "the criminal course of Carnegie and 
the Steel Trust and of Rockefeller and the Oil 
Trust because of donations by these men for 
worldly obligations and approbation might 
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be characterized as granting twentieth-century 
indulgences. The Methodist Church/' he 
continued, "has laid itself open to being called 
•The Church of Holy Petroleum."' 

"The Kansas Methodists, Ohio Congrega- 
tionalists and the Pennsylvania Dutch Re- 
formed," he further observed, "were robbed 
of their oil, coal and iron lands, making men, 
women and children by millions, pay 100 to 
800 per cent, more for cook-stoves, hardware, 
coal and kerosene than open, normal competi- 
tion would effect. 

"As a Methodist, son and grandson of 
Methodists, I want to protest against the receiv- 
ing of stolen goods under the plea of sanctity, 
and the exoneration of international klepto- 
mania. It is the duty of every minister and 
layman to help and protect the down-trodden 
and not to encourage pilfering by the trusts' 
nefarious work. Such ministers may have to 
go out without scrip and staff, but they will 
come back with more honors than will result 
from apology for those men who have been 
indicted, and those who have not been indicted 
by the courts but who have been indicted by 
the public conscience. 

"7 consider it a burning shame that our min- 
istry, splendid, intelligent, should be unmoved; 
be still, sit silent; not only sit silent, but com- 
mend the powers of the system to plunder the 
rank and file of their churches. 9 ' 

Mr. Monnett, it will be remembered, some 
years ago as attorney-general of Ohio, insisted 
on faithfully carrying out his oath of office by 
prosecuting the Standard Oil law-breakers just 
as rigorously as he would have prosecuted a 
poor man. As soon as it was found out that 
Mr. Monnett was not playing to the galleries 
and pretending to be a reformer while he faced 
the public but behind the scenes was ready to 
prove himself a "practical man," the Repub- 
lican machine of Ohio brought all its influence 
to bear to force him to be unfaithful to his oath 
of office, and because he persisted, his political 
death was decreed. He is a trustee of the 
Methodist Wesleyan University of Ohio and a 
prominent lay member of the Methodist 
church. 

The hostile criticism called forth from 
several prominent Methodist clergymen by 
Mr. Monnett's protest strikingly illustrates 
the soul-deadening influence of corporate 
wealth already so painfully observable in the 
pulpit. On November fourth, the New York 
World published a protest on the part of sev- 



eral prominent Methodist clergymen. The 
Rev. Wallace McMullen, of the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, in which 
John D. Archbold is a pew-holder, said: 

"I do not agree with Mr. Monnett as to 
churches or schools profiting through gifts or 
bequests made by Mr. Carnegie or Mr. Rocke- 
feller or any other wealthy man. ... I would 
accept a gift for church or educational pur- 
poses from anybody." 

The Rev. Charles Goodell, pastor of the 
Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church, said: 

"If Mr. Carnegie's money is tainted, let 's 
take the taint out of it. I know of no way in 
which money could be better used than in the 
extension and encouragement of church work 
and educational work." 

Any one who has witnessed the silencing of 
churches in the presence of Standard Oil and 
other crimes, since the systematic bribery of 
the church on the part of the great corpora- 
tions was inaugurated, need not be informed 
that whether or not the taint can be taken out 
of the money which a brigand on the highway 
has obtained through robbery or murder, or 
which a corporation like the Standard Oil or 
the Steel Trust has obtained through law- 
defiance, extortion or corrupt practices, there 
can be no question but what the reception of 
such money effectively closes the mouths of 
the supposed prophets of God and watchmen 
on the outposts of Zion, while deadening the 
conscience and moral impulses of pulpit and 
pew. Dr. Goodell imagines that there is no 
way in which corrupt wealth can be used to 
better advantage than through the extension 
and encouragement of church work and educa- 
tional work. The Standard Oil Company, 
the Steel Trust magnates and other master 
spirits in the feudalism of privileged wealth 
have long since found out that there was no 
better way in which to render possible a con- 
tinuance of their reign of oppression of the 
people, corruption of government and defiance 
of law than by bribing the church and the 
college. 

We most emphatically dissent from Dr. 
Goodell's views. We believe if the church in 
every instance had drawn back in horror from 
accepting gold from corporations like the 
Standard Oil Company, or if it had taken the 
money and had publicly burned the same as a 
witness that the church could not be bribed or 
silenced by the corrupters of government and 
the plunderers of the people, religion would 
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have been advanced a thousand-fold more than 
it could possibly be advanced if it enjoyed all 
the wealth that the Standard Oil Company, 
the Steel Trust and the high financiers of Wall 
street have gained through indirection, defi- 
ance of law and extortion. 

Corporation Control of The Daily, Monthly 
and Religious Press. 

Another phase of this systematic campaign 
by Wall-street high financiers and the corpora- 
tion chiefs for complete mastery of govern- 
ment, has been more and more noticeable 
during the past eighteen years in the steady 
and rapidly accelerated control of the daily 
press, followed by an equally marked encroach- 
ment upon the domain of the monthly opinion- 
forming reviews and magazines, and lastly, by 
its grip upon the religious press. 

Last month Mr. William Salisbury, a bril- 
liant American journalist of more than nine 
years' experience in reportorial and editorial 
work on leading American dailies, in his able 
but disquieting paper on "American Journal- 
ism" showed the readers of The Arena how 
great New York dailies are owned, controlled 
or influenced by corporate wealth represented 
by such men as Morgan, Ryan and Belmont. 
In his notable volume, The Career of a Jour- 
nalist, this same author has given a number of 
impressive illustrations of how Chicago and 
other Western dailies have been made the tools 
of trusts, monopolies and public-service cor- 
porations. He cited also the fact that when in 
Florida, en route for Cuba, he was informed by 
one of the editorial staff of the leading daily of 
the state that it was owned by the Standard 
Oil corporation. 

The recently published Archbold-Foraker 
letters reveal the fact that the Standard Oil 
Company was ready to advance sufficient 
money to gain control of a leading daily in the 
capital of Ohio. In the recently published 
correspondence by Mr. Archbold it was 
further shown that in one instance Standard 
Oil funds had been sent, to the amount of 
three thousand dollars, for a subscription to a 
Maryland publication, and two thousand 
dollars forwarded at another time for a sub- 
scription to a Southern agricultural paper. 
Does any one imagine for a moment that the 
editors receiving these amounts of money were 
not forthwith beholden to the Standard Oil 
corporation ? Does any one imagine that after 
the acceptance of such funds they would have 
dared to have been true to their trust as editors 



in denouncing the lawlessness and law-defiance 
of the great criminal trust ? Like the clergy- 
man to whom we have referred above, they 
might put up the pitiful claim that they had 
taken the tainted wealth and cleansed it of its 
taint, instead of becoming the besmirched 
slaves of the lawless and odious monopoly. 

Some years ago, the late Professor Frank 
Parsons related to us a personal experience 
which he had with one of the leading and most 
influential conservative dailies of this country. 
The editor at that time was a man of convic- 
tions and ideals. He desired to see the real 
interests of the community advanced and when 
he read some papers prepared by the professor, 
dealing with the wonderfully successful results 
of public-ownership of municipal utilities in 
the Old World, he became enthusiastic over 
them and desired the privilege of giving them 
to his readers. Professor Parsons granted his 
request, and the first paper appeared in a 
prominent place, with a strong editorial 
endorsement. It was intimated, if not posi- 
tively stated, that the papers would appear 
daily as a special feature of the publication. 
Several days, however, elapsed before another 
paper appeared, and when the second con- 
tribution was published it was placed in an 
out-of-the-way position. There was further 
delay in publication, and the professor finally 
went to the editor to know the reason of the 
sudden change in his plans. He was then 
informed that the papers had raised a storm of 
opposition from certain stockholders. The 
editor informed him that he had gotten himself 
into very hot water by accepting the articles. 
"For you see," he said, "several of our stock- 
holders are also stockholders in the street -car 
corporation of this city, and they have made 
indignant protests, declaring that they will not 
have one business in which they are interested 
publishing matters which would tend to cut 
off their princely incomes from another 
business." 

If the city should take over the street-railway 
company, they explained, the large revenue 
which they were receiving would go to the city 
instead of into their own pockets. 

We might cite numbers of such instances, 
where the daily press has been forced to 
either become silent or become the partisan 
of private corporations operating public utili- 
ties, and" thus the enemy of the public, the 
engine for advancing private interests inimical 
to the best interests of the people, and the 
propaganda for misinformation. 
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ily Magazines in The Grip of 
Privileged Wealth. 

The history of the great monthly magazines 
as well as the weekly periodicals, since the day 
the country was amazed by the news that 
the great, old and honorable firm of 
Harper & Brothers had failed and that J. P. 
Morgan had taken over the concern, installing 
as his representative Colonel Harvey, to the 
present hour, has been replete with disquieting 
incidents. To those who know the inside facts 
regarding the history of many leading maga- 
zines in recent years, and the names of the men 
and interests that either control the publica- 
tions, are large stockholders in the corpo- 
rations, or hold a bludgeon of power in the form 
of a lien over the magazines, there can be no 
shadow of doubt but what the same silent, 
determined and systematic agency that is seek- 
ing to bulwark the feudalism of privileged 
wealth in other directions, is at work to gain 
mastership of the opinion-forming magazines 
of the country. The spectacular turn in a 
single month of one editor of a great popular 
magazine, by which the whole policy of his 
publication was reversed — a policy that had 
resulted in making the magazine one of the 
greatest successes of the age and one of the 
mightiest organs of public opinion in the land, 
is too well known to be more than referred to at 
the present time. Though the public was not 
permitted to see behind the scenes, the fact 
that in one week this great monthly dispensed 
with the services of the really great corps of 
editorial and special writers whose frank 
exposures of the Standard Oil, of graft and 
crime, of municipal corruption by public- 
service corporations, and other bold exposures 
of government-debauching phenomena, had 
done so much to awaken a sleeping nation, 
naturally aroused widespread speculation from 
ocean to ocean. 

Other more recent facts in the history of 
leading popular magazines that were becoming 
a menace to the "interests," the Wall-street 
gamblers, the public-service corporation chiefs 
and their political handy-men, are equally sig- 
nificant and disquieting and all point to the 
same sinister fact. 

Nor is this all. There is every reason to 
believe that the hand that is throttling the 
church and controlling the daily and to a great 
extent the monthly press, is also bringing its 
influence to bear upon the religious press. 
Numerous circumstances and facts might be 
<nted in support of this conclusion. Space, 



however, renders it possible to mention only 
the latest sensational fact in this connection — 
a fact that affords a melancholy illustration of 
the decline of moral idealism and the loss of 
the old-time aggressive moral rectitude of 
religious leaders. 

The Mystery of "The Outlook's" Reaction- 
ary Spirit Explained. 

To reformers and friends of fundamental 
democracy, pure government and social 
advance, few things have been more disap- 
pointing or perplexing than the Jekyll-and- 
Hyde attitude of The Outlook during recent 
years. It has from time to time exhibited a 
most amazingly reactionary spirit that seemed 
to ill accord with what we naturally had a 
right to expect from the great religious weekly 
that under the genius and idealism of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and later of Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
became almost a Bible to a large number of 
the most earnest and high-minded American 
citizens. In recent years it has from time to 
time been the vehicle for the promulgation of 
many amazingly reactionary sophistical spe- 
cial pleas in favor of private ownership of 
public utilities, in opposition to woman's 
suffrage, and in extenuation of lawless wealth, 
as, for example, in the notable paper published 
a little over a year ago, which so delighted the 
Standard Oil Company that that great trust 
circulated great numbers of the article in 
question. 

Nor is this all. The editorial utterances 
have from time to time been as perplexing as 
they were disquieting to friends of progressive 
democracy and social righteousness. Only a 
short time ago a gentleman enjoying a national 
reputation as a leader in the cause of pure and 
efficient government and popular rights, said 
to us in the course of a conversation on the 
strange reactionary course of a number of 
papers, that owing to the reactionary character 
of so much that appeared in The Outlook, he 
had during the past six months refused to 
waste any time with the magazine. 

A short time after this conversation, the 
nation was informed that Theodore Roosevelt 
had been hired by The Outlook, at a salary of 
thirty thousand dollars a year, to write exclu- 
sively for its columns. And following hard 
upon the heels of this widely advertised fact 
came the announcement that James Stillman, 
president of the National City Bank, better 
known as the Standard Oil Bank, of New York 
city, was one of the large stockholders of the 
Outlook Company. It was even claimed by 
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the New York papers that of the one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars' worth of stock, Mr. 
Stillman controlled one hundred thousand 
dollars' worth. But though at first the Out- 
look Company refused to discuss the matter, 
later the treasurer and general manager 
claimed that Mr. Stillman held less than one- 
tenth of the company's stock. This declara- 
tion, however, is not material one way or the 
other, nor is it especially illuminating. It is 
quite possible that various directors in the 
Outlook Company, or other stockholders, may 
be as intimately connected with the Standard 
Oil and other trusts, monopolies and corpora- 
tion-controlled banks as is Mr. Stillman; and 
though it may be prudent, it is regrettable that 
the management of a great public opinion- 
forming magazine like The Outlook should be 
indisposed, in view of the charges made and 
circulated broadcast, to give to the world not 
only the names of all stockholders, but also the 
exact holdings of each. But it matters not 
whether Mr. Stillman and his business asso- 
ciates of the Standard Oil Company hold a 
control or only a substantial block of the stock. 
The holding, in the words of Mercutio, 
though " not so deep as a well nor so wide as a 
church door," "is enough." The light which 
this fact sheds on the reactionary tone of much 
that has appeared of late in The Outlook may 
serve to awaken some good people who sin- 
cerely desire the advance of popular interests, 
but who do not like the trouble of thinking for 
themselves when they can have a great religious 
weekly tell them what to think. 

Certain facts in connection with Mr. Still- 
man are suggestive in view of the fact that he is 
a large stockholder in The Outlook Company. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Lawson in his 
exposure of the cormorants of Wall street had 
considerable to say in regard to Mr. Stillman, 
and any mention of him will suggest to the 
well-informed reader the great Custom House 
scandal of a few years ago. 

On the fourteenth of November, in com- 
menting on the Stillman holdings in The Out- 
look Company, the New York Daily Call had 
this to say about the National City Bank and 
the Stillman connection with The Outlook: 

"This is the bank which bought the old 
Custom House in Wall street under conditions 
which caused the charge to be publicly made 
that the United States government had allowed 
the 'Standard Oil crowd' to buy the Custom 
House with government money and pay for it 
when it pleased. 



"The bank, according to the charge, was 
favored in the transaction by a large deposit of 
Federal treasury funds with it, whereby the 
Standard Oil institution practically got back 
in interest all it had agreed to pay for the 
extremely valuable Custom House property. 

"There were other causes for criticism of the 
Standard Oil bank, namely, that it, and the 
crowd of capitalists with whose interests it was 
allied, had established the curious custom of 
providing lucrative positions for United States 
Treasury officials at the close of their terms. 

"It was said last night, and not denied by a 
director of The Outlook Company that Mr. 
Stillman owns a majority of the stock of the 
concern. It was further stated that no change 
of ownership or control had been arranged for 
in view of the proposed connection of Mr. 
Roosevelt with the publication. 

"The revelation of Stillman's connection 
with The Outlook, coming as it does after the 
disclosures in the recent Presidential campaign 
as to the industry of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in making large subscriptions to various 
periodicals and supposed accelerators of 
public opinion, caused one of The Outlook 
directors to exclaim: 

" ' I hope the public will not jump at the con- 
clusion that Mr. Roosevelt is going on the side 
payroll of the Standard Oil Company.'" 

Washington press dispatches published on 
November fourteenth stated that after a Cabi- 
net meeting the following statement was issued : 

"The President has not the slightest concern 
with the question as to who are the stockholders 
of The Outlook." 

Doubtless the President will claim that the 
character and business affiliations of the stock- 
holders of The Outlook will not influence his 
writings: but one thing is certain: we will hear 
very little from his pen in The Outlook of the 
tenor of some of his recent fulminations against 
the "malefactors of great wealth," or denun- 
ciations leveled at the courts for failure to 
uphold decisions made against the Standard 
Oil, as miscarriages of justice. For Theodore 
Roosevelt is a thrifty gentleman, and, as he 
said to his erstwhile friend, £. H. Harriman, 
he is also a "practical man." Being a "prac- 
tical man," it will not be necessary for his 
friend Elihu Root to tell him that he must be 
discreet and not strive to injure the business or 
hurt the feelings of the group of men of whom 
one of his employers is a leader. 

The bribery of college, church and mission- 
ary society with a moiety of the great wealth 
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largely gained by indirection and evasion or 
defiance of law, the capture of the daily press 
and the systematic assault on the weekly, 
monthly and religious organs of public opinion, 
are by no means the only methods by which 
the plutocracy or the feudalism of privileged 



wealth is advancing in its determined effort to 
destroy democratic or popular government by 
a despotism of corporate wealth acting through 
political machines and bosses and aided by the 
public opinion-forming influences of the land, 
as The Arena will later point out. 



A CLERGYMAN AND A PLAYWRIGHT ON ENGLAND'S PRESENT 

PERIL. 



Will The Present Orliii be Met by The 

Statesmanship of a Peel or The 

Bourbonism of a Lonis XVI.? 

MORE than half a century has fled since 
England found herself confronted by 
so grave and sinister a specter as that which 
to-day, Sphinx-like, propounds a question 
which must be answered if the nation is to 
avert a night-time of strife, bloodshed and 
hatred. 

Over fifty years ago, through the wisdom 
and lofty patriotism that evinced true states- 
manship, Sir Robert Peel so met an acute situ- 
ation as to prevent forcible revolution and 
enable England to front the morning and move 
toward the highlands of democratic idealism. 
Is the nation under the guidance of statesmen 
or of Bourbon politicians ? That is the crucial 
question on which the glory or gloom of the 
mother country waits at the present hour. 

Happily, to-day as never before in England's 
history, a large proportion of the clergy are 
evincing the Christ spirit, and this means more 
than most social reformers even dimly imagine. 
A new conception of duty is abroad; a new 
realization of the august demand of justice has 
touched the heart of hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of the more thoughtful and upright 
clergymen and ministers in the mother land. 
A strong new note now being voiced by the 
pulpit has found splendid expression in the 
distinctly notable work, Christianity and the 
Social Order, by the Rev. Reginald J. Camp- 
bell, of the City Temple, London, and also in 
many of the addresses delivered at the recent 
Pan-Anglican Congress. 

An English Clergyman Who Pears God 

More Than He Loves The Flesh-Pots 

of Plutocracy. 

One of the latest and strongest expressions 
representing the new awakening was made by 



the Rev. Schofield Battersby, Rector of Holy 
Trinity, Blackley, who in answer to a request 
from the Bishop of Manchester made upon all 
clergymen in his diocese, to take up a collec- 
tion for the unemployed, wrote as follows: 

"When, My Lord, will the Church through 
her leaders realize that the unemployed want 
justice and not charity? When will the 
Church understand that the present selfish 
system of government is founded on an 
ungodly and un-Christian basis ? 

"Seeing that our present system of plutoc- 
racy is tumbling to ruin, will not the Church 
take the lead and head off the impending revo- 
lution as was done by the early Church before 
she was captured by money? Justice must 
come before charity." 

Bernard Shaw Utters a Note of Warning. 

The brilliant playwright, Bernard Shaw, 
who is so often set down as a cynic, has long 
been one of the most influential spirits among 
the Fabian Socialists of England— that little 
band of aggressive intellectuals who have 
carried forward a practical educational cam- 
paign in a most effective manner. Recently 
Mr. Shaw has spoken on the crisis that con- 
fronts England, in the following Shawesque 
phrasing: 

"One cannot but wooder gloomily whether 
Grayson's expulsion will be sufficient, or 
whether the unemployed probably will be 
ignored until an English city is burned and 
half its inhabitants stoned and beaten to upset 
order, and the other half shot and sabred to 
restore it. Our lords and masters, politely 
called 'the governing classes,' because, al- 
though they cannot govern, they won't let 
anybody else govern, are continuously inciting 
the masses and their leaders to violence and 
disorder by constituting themselves a perma- 
nent object lesson in uselessness to themselves 
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and everybody else. Nobody ever succeeded 
in teaching them anything, but any criminal 
can intimidate them. 

"Carlyle, Ruskin and Dickens appealed to 
their consciences with angel pens, but got 
nothing but sympathetic interest, invitations to 
dinners and offers of knighthood. 

"I have always thought it a pity that, 
although the French government of the 
eighteenth century would not allow their atten- 
tion to be diverted from Marie Antoinette's 
gambling debts to the poverty of the common 
people by the reasonings of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, they forgot them immediately when the 



Bastile was destroyed and the chateaux burned 
about their ears by the people with no manners 
and less sense." 

England's problem is the problem of every 
Christian land. The voice of awakened man- 
hood now calls for justice and the right to work. 
Let such governments as wish to avert forcible 
revolution hearken and act with a wisdom that 
shall recognize the fundamental demands of 
the great democratic epoch — justice for all the 
people; the ideal of brotherhood supplanting 
the domination of privilege; and the exaltation 
of the interests of all the people above the petty 
demands of selfish classes. 



ROBERTJTREAT PAINE, JR., ON THE| PROGRESS [OF DIRECT-LEG- 
ISLATION IN AMERICAN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 



MORE and more the friends of pure, 
efficient and popular government are 
insistently sounding the cry, "Back to the 
people!" For some time the greatest igno- 
rance prevailed among the voters as to the root 
causes of political corruption and municipal 
inefficiency in America. Men like Governor 
Folk, Lincoln Steffens, F. J. Heney, C. E. 
Russell, and other patient investigators have 
succeeded in clearly locating the chief root- 
cause both of corruption and inefficiency in 
city government. They have shown it to be 
the necessary fruit of boss and machine-rule 
working under the direction and in the interests 
of special privilege-seeking corporations, in 
such a way as to defeat anything like popular 
government. 

That the people are at last everywhere awak- 
ing to the fact that the hope of pure and 
efficient government lies in getting it back into 
the hands of the voters is being more and more 
clearly evidenced by the increasing demand in 
state and city for the introduction of Direct- 
Legislation in municipal management, and 
especially in all matters relating to the dis- 
posal of public franchises. 

The only intelligent objection to this demand 
that the fundamental principles of free gov- 
ernment shall be effectively bulwarked, comes 
from the corrupt corporation chiefs and those 
seeking to fatten at the expense of the people, 
on the one hand, and the equally corrupt polit- 
ical bosses and their venal aids who make up 
the party machines, on the other, together 



with the handy-men of these interests in the 
press and elsewhere. 

The result of the revelations brought out by 
various exposures since the famous Lexow 
investigation, conducted some years ago, rein- 
forced by the work of Folk, Steffens, Heney and 
others, has been to materially awaken the con- 
science side of American municipal life. 

The recent annual convention of the 
National Municipal League and American 
Civic Center, held in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
was one of the most notable civic gatherings 
in the history of American municipalities. 
There were delivered a number of addresses 
richly worthy of the consideration of intelli- 
gent voters. Among the ablest and most 
timely of these was that delivered by Robert 
Treat Paine, Jr., of Massachusetts, in the 
course of which this stalwart champion of pure 
and efficient government gave the following 
interesting facts as illustrative of the steady 
advance of the recent recurrent wave of the 
democracy of the fathers — the democracy that 
characterizes the fundamental distinguishing 
characteristics between popular or a genuine 
representative republican government and class- 
rule: 

"Direct-Legislation is rapidly becoming one 
of the leading questions in connection with the 
government of our cities. The referendum is 
an established principle in American govern- 
ment and not a new-fangled device. Apart 
from its use in the adoption of constitutional 
amendments it is used in many places to 
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decide questions of local option, issuing of 
bonds and the undertaking of new public 
enterprises. By Direct-Legislation the people 
themselves determine whether or not questions 
shall be referred through the referendum to a 
popular decision. The use of the referendum 
is optional with the people and may be secured 
by a petition of a sufficient number of voters. 
Similarly the initiative takes its rise from an 
initial action of the people. 

"The government of cities is the conspicu- 
ous failure in American political institutions. 
Our cities to-day face grave problems arising 
from the great increase of population and the 
demand for a higher standard of comfort and 
necessities, and should be able to grapple with 
and solve these new problems. 

"The progress of a general movement for 
more direct and popular control of municipal 
affairs gives the best promise of the ultimate 
solution of the problem. The movement is 
either advisory or mandatory in its operation. 
The advisory system aims to secure action 
by milder methods than Direct-Legislation. 
Voters are allowed to suggest legislation or 
express their opinion. Systems of this gen- 
eral nature are in use in Detroit, Grand Rapids 
and Buffalo. In Illinois a public-opinion bill 
permits referendums in cities upon petition of 
twenty-five per cent, of the voters. Advisory 
systems are in effect in Toronto and Victoria. 

"In Augusta, Maine, a charter provision for 
meetings of citizens held to consider the public 
good and to instruct their representatives is 
construed as authorizing special elections for 
the expressions of public opinion, There is a 
similar provision in the Massachusetts consti- 
tution which is repeated in the city charters, 
and while some smaller cities have held public 
meetings at times, it is not known that any 
city has adopted Maine's sensible expedient. 
Constitutions of some fifteen states contain 
similar provisions. 

"While the advisory system applies to fran- 
chises, there is a movement to require that 
franchises be submitted to popular vote for 
ratification. Iowa and Indiana each have 
optional referendum on water, light and sim- 
ilar quasi-public service franchises. Street- 
railway franchises in Ohio must be submitted 
to a referendum if fifteen per cent, of the voters 



petition for it within thirty days after the 
granting of the franchise. The charter of 
Memphis contains a similar provision for 
quasi-public service franchises. 

"In Nebraska an act providing for local 
initiative and referendum becomes operative 
in a town or city when adopted by the voters, 
as has been done in Lincoln and Omaha. 
Various forms of the same system have been 
adopted in South Dakota, Oregon, Montana, 
Maine and Oklahoma. Several California 
cities including San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, have secured initiative and referendum 
through their charters. In most of the Cali- 
fornia cities referred to above the recall is in 
successful operation and has been used effec- 
tively. Portland, Oregon, has the initiative 
and referendum, and Seattle, Spokane and 
Everett have Direct-Legislation. 

"Great impetus has been given to the move- 
ment which we are considering by the discus- 
sion and adoption of the commission form of 
government. The example of Galveston has 
been followed, with the addition of more or 
less complete provision for Direct-Legislation, 
by San Antonio, Houston, El Paso, Fort Worth, 
Greenville, Dallas and Waco. Des Moines 
and Cedar Rapids combine the Galveston com- 
mission with the Los Angeles Direct-Legisla- 
tion provisions, Lewiston (Idaho), Sioux Falls, 
Leavenworth, Haverhill and Gloucester have 
all adopted charters similar to that of Des 
Moines, and Kansas City's new charter pro- 
vides for Direct-Legislation. At the other 
extreme from a commission government, New- 
port with a council of one hundred and ninety- 
five members has provisions for the initiative 
and referendum. 

" Nearly every form or combination of forms 
in municipal government hitherto tried has 
been more or less of a failure. The mass of 
voters has been divided by party allegiance. 
The influential and wealthy classes have too 
often had financial interests at stake. Experi- 
ence has shown that neither initiative nor ref- 
erendum is abused by an undue number of 
petitions. Direct-Legislation increases the 
power of a community over its government and 
by concentrating attention on measures and 
not men lessens the interference of partisan- 
ship." 
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THE AGRARIAN MOVEMENT AMONG HEBREWS IN AMERICA. 



THE IDEA is very generally entertained 
that the Hebrew has so instinctive an 
aversion to the cultivation of the soil that it is 
useless to attempt to make a farmer of him. 
We are told that he will prefer to live and die 
in sweating-dens, attics and cellars in the slums 
of the great cities, rather than become free, 
independent and prosperous through cultiva- 
tion of the soil. 

This claim, like so many generalizations of a 
similar character, is based largely on super- 
ficial observations and appearances, and 
though generally accepted, even by many 
Hebrews, is, we believe, thoroughly fallacious. 
It is true that a race that for two thousand 
years has been scattered over all Christian 
lands and during the greater part of that time 
has been the victim of cruel and unreasoning 
religious prejudice, not being in most cases 
permitted to live in peace on the soil or to own 
land for cultivation, naturally enough would 
lose to a great extent any love that it might 
once have possessed for the soil. Indeed, it 
must be remembered that for many centuries 
the Jews were practically compelled to huddle 
together in towns and cities, and over their 
heads the Damocles sword was ever suspended. 
Time and again they were the victims of 
insane hate and prejudice, of caprice and the 
lust of the all-powerful so-called Christian 
governments and communities in which they 
lived, as was notably the case in Spain and 
other lands during the halcyon days of the 
Inquisition, and as has long been the case in 
Russia. Such conditions would naturally 
destroy interest in the cultivation of the soil 
and would lead to the following of pursuits 
where returns for labor could be easily secreted 
and of a kind that could be readily carried on 
the person. Naturally enough, they have 
become traders and denizens of the great cities, 
not perhaps so much from choice as from neces- 
sity. But to claim that there is any deep and 
ineradicable aversion to agrarian pursuits 
innate in the Hebrew is to go far beyond the 
warrant of facts. It cannot be forgotten that 
when free and able to follow their own natural 
inclinations, in the early history of Palestine, 



until after the successive conquests of Persia, 
Greece and Rome, the Jews were largely a 
pastoral and agrarian people. 

We have long believed that all that was 
necessary to reawaken the normal and old- 
time love of the soil in the Jewish heart was 
the companioning of conditions of freedom 
and security, as they exist in America, with 
intelligent direction and a certain amount of 
individual instruction on the part of persons 
of ability and intelligence. The confirmation 
of this belief is seen in the success that has 
attended the efforts of the Jewish Industrial 
Removal Office of New York, assisted by the 
Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Society 
during the last seven years to relieve the con- 
gestion among their people in the squalid 
centers of the Atlantic cities. During this 
time agents have been industriously seeking 
favorable locations for colonies and groups of 
families, and the placing on the land of those 
desirous of going who seemed fitted to success- 
fully carry on agricultural pursuits. More 
than thirty thousand of these denizens of the 
slums and congested centers in our great 
eastern cities have by this means been success- 
fully placed on farms in thirty-four states. 
The most successful and prosperous of the 
colonies established is that at Woodbine, New 
Jersey, in Cape May county. It governs 
itself, has its own mayor and other officials, 
and according to a recent writer, "Its streets 
are clean, the houses are detached and built 
with reference to plenty of air and sunshine. 
There are no saloons, no disorderly characters 
and no sweat-shops." 

In western New Jersey much cheap land has 
been taken up by Jewish farmers and in most 
cases the results are proving most satisfactory. 
The people are industrious, law-abiding and 
courageous. Two agricultural schools for 
Jewish farmers have been established, one at 
Woodbine, and the other at Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, and already Yiddish agricul- 
tural papers have been started. 

We believe this movement is destined to 
greatly expand and prove most beneficent to 
the race and to the Republic. 
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JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS ON THE GROWTH OF SOCIALISM IN 

GREAT BRITAIN. 



WE HAVE recently noticed at length 
the astonishing Socialistic trend of 
thought evinced at the Pan- Anglican Congress 
held a few months ago in London, where the 
extremely radical utterances of the Bishop of 
Manchester, instead of arousing hostility, were 
in almost every instance reinforced by similar 
or even more pronounced Socialistic senti- 
ments. And now comes the eminent Ameri- 
can sociologist, John Graham Brooks, with 
the news that great inroads are being made by 
Socialism among leading business men, college 
professors and the student body of Great 
Britain. In a special paper written for the 
Boston Transcript and published in that daily 
on November 21st, Mr. Brooks says: 

"Socialism, so long an outcast in England, 
attracting only the sturdy contempt of the 
prosperous citizen, has now forced its issues 
upon English politics and upon popular senti- 
ment. On the bus, in the railway-carriage, at 
the neighboring table in the restaurant, in the 
drawing-room, one hears the word 'Socialism' 
as if it were an obsession. 

"From our American point-of-view, it is 
still more startling to find business men almost 
of the first rank who are so far in sympathy 
with some of the fundamentals of Socialism 
that they would be called in the United States 
very dangerous cranks. 

"The head of an ocean steamship company 
is a member of a Socialist society. I was told 



by a member of Parliament, who has made a 
large fortune in trade, that he did not mind 
being called Socialist, because he recognised 
that many of their leading proposals were 
merely the next steps in practical legislation. 
"At the City Temple one hears Dr. Camp- 
bell before an immense middle-class audience 
preaching, not the old Christian Socialism, 
but an out-and-out economic Socialism. Any 
one wishing to convince himself has only to 
read this clergyman's last book, Christianity 
and the Social Order. 

"A letter from an Oxford professor had 
given me before leaving home some warning 
of the changed sentiments among college 
students. 'It isn't,' he said, 'the dull boys, 
but the very Hits of our men who are becoming 
Socialists. 9 Only men like Sir Oliver Lodge 
and our William James can compete with 
Socialist speakers in crowding the largest 
Oxford hall. It is an event to watch the 
enthusiasm when men like Keir Hardie or 
Philip Snowdon speak. 

"One of the most popular dons of the 
university openly takes the chair at Socialist 
meetings. It is no mere intellectual flirting 
with the subject, but an open and definite 
commitment to the cause. In several of the 
leading colleges I found teachers quite as 
outspoken. 

"There is unquestionably a larger freedom 
of economic discussion in Oxford than in the 
average American college." 



INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 

By Robert E. Bisbbb, AM., 

Secretary of the M—tachmette Referendum League. 



THE ELECTION of November 3d fur- 
nishes a most striking illustration of the 
failure of the people to secure through the 
ballot the reforms really demanded. Too 
many questions are before the country at once 
in the ordinary political campaign, and the 



voter is sure to become confused. Often 
questions of personality or party overshadow 
questions of state. The voter may be in favor 
of a candidate and at the same time opposed 
to many things that candidate stands for, or 
may fear the party to which he belongs. A 
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method better fitted than the present one to 
muddle the people is inconceivable. 

Political questions of high importance 
should be separated from each other and from 
all considerations of personality. For exam- 
ple, the question of the guaranty of bank 
deposits has properly no relation to the ques- 
tion of party and candidates. It should be 
discussed and acted on by itself, and this is 
true of a score of other questions. With the 
power to initiate and to veto or confirm laws, 
the people will also be left free to choose much 
wiser administrators, for the question would 
be not what laws would our magistrates give 
us but what is their ability to enforce the laws 
the people decide upon. Every consideration 
of progress, of justice, of wise and efficient 
administration demands the Initiative and 
Referendum. _ 

Victory in Missouri. 

This month we have the pleasure of record- 
ing a victory for the Initiative and Referendum 
in Missouri. Of eight constitutional amend- 
ments submitted at the recent election only two 
carried. The Good Roads amendment won 
by 19,000 majority, and the Initiative and 
Referendum by 30,942. Four years ago this 
latter amendment was defeated in the state by 
a majority in excess of 58,000. Here is proof 
positive that democracy is making rapid gains. 
In the next number of The Arena we will give 
the Missouri amendment in full. 




South Dakota. 

A moral victory has been won through the 
Initiative and Referendum in South Dakota. 
We give the case as stated by the Milwaukee 
News: 

"The South Dakota divorce industry has 
been brought to an end by a vote of the electors 
of the state and a law approved that prohibits 
the granting of a divorce excepting in open 
court and that extends from six months to one 
year the time in which legal residence in the 
state may be acquired. 

"Two years ago the legislature of South 
Dakota enacted the law that has been approved 
by the voters. Under the Initiative and Refer- 
endum provision of the state constitution an 
act of the legislature may be suspended upon 
petition of a certain percentage of the voters 
until it may be submitted to a referendum of 
all the electors. When the divorce law was 
enacted by the legislature, the divorce 'inter- 
ests' circulated petitions for a referendum vote 
on the measure and succeeded in obtaining the 
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required signatures. TkMES^j^thkt the 
act was suspended until the next general elec- 
tion, giving the divorce industry a two-years' 
reprieve. 

"Submitted to the voters, the law was 
approved by a two-to-one vote. That any 
considerable number of voters should have 
opposed it, we may believe, was due, as 
explained by a South Dakota newspaper, to 
the confusion that arose over the referendum 
ballot, there having been three questions, 
including local option, submitted to the voters. 
There seemed to have prevailed an idea among 
a certain class of voters that to oppose local 
option, it was necessary for them to vote 'No 9 
on all the questions submitted — an error that 
was cultivated by those that were interested in 
defeating the measure." 

Now this South Dakota case is the very one 
that those papers which are opposed to the 
Initiative and Referendum used prior to the 
election as a warning against the danger of 
letting the people rule. The argument was 
that the few who were interested in the divorce 
industry would be active and use money freely 
while the people at large would be indifferent. 
As a consequence, it was affirmed, this bad 
law would remain on the statute books. Now 
that the result is so different, those papers for 
the most part maintain a vociferous silence. 

Contemptible Methods of The Opposition. 

The contemptible methods resorted to by 
the opposition to defeat good measures when 
referred to the people is seen in the case just 
cited concerning South Dakota where an 
attempt was made to deceive the people by 
giving out the impression that they must vote 
"No" on all questions submitted in order to 
defeat an undesirable measure. A similar 
method was resorted to in Missouri to 
defeat the referendum itself. Dr. W. P. Hill, 
President of the Referendum League of that 
state, writes: 

"The powers that fought us relied on the 
idiosyncrasies of the voters this time. When 
they found that our amendment was likely to 
be submitted by the legislature, they hurriedly 
passed a very unpopular amendment to 
increase the salaries of the members of the 
legislature first so as to have it at the head of 
the constitutional amendments and the first 
one the voter would see. Then they de- 
nounced this unmercifully as a salary grab by 
the legislature, thinking the voters would get 
started to vote 'No' and would vote 'No' all 
the way down the line — and I have no doubt 
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that it had a powerful influence in the country 
to cut down our majorities. But the long cam- 
paign that we fought successfully frustrated 
any attempt of that kind and enough voters 
discriminated in our favor to make the result. 
It was a great campaign and we have learned 
many valuable lessons therefrom that will be 
of use in the future work of making this state a 
truly democratic government." 

But the climax of falsehood and treachery 
to the people was reached in the Cleveland 
case. The matter has been so clearly set 
forth by the Springfield Republican that we 
quote at length from that journal. Incident- 
ally it affords us gratification to " unmask" at 
the same time the most pretentiously moral 
daily paper in Boston. 

The Republican of November 16th says: 

"Comment like the following from the 
Boston Transcript is far too common in the 
American press for the maintenance of its 
good reputation as an agency for municipal 
reform in the interests of the people against 
exploitation on behalf of private profit: 

" ' Some men play their cards so skilfully that 
it takes the public a long time to find them out. 
It has taken the people of Cleveland seven 
years to unmask Tom Johnson, who, as mayor 
of that city, has hypnotized them with glitter- 
ing promises. The Municipal traction com- 
pany which was to carry the Cleveland public 
all over the city, was yesterday declared bank- 
rupt and its affairs are in the hands of receivers. 
During the last few months the patrons of the 
street railways have been accumulating a store 
of wrath over the miserable accommodations 
afforded them.* 

"This is quite misleading. The Municipal 
traction company was not bankrupt. It was 
in a position to pay its current obligations and 
was meeting its rental charges to the old street 
railway interests. But the defeat of the 
so-called security franchise in the popular ref- 
erendum created so uncertain a situation 
respecting the several parties in interest that a 
receivership has been decreed in order that 
the rights of the respective parties may be 
determined and satisfied. 

"And then as to the 'unmasking' of Tom 
Johnson. He had simply expressed a belief, 
upon large experience as a practical street- 
railway promoter and operator, that a good 
street-car service could be profitably operated 
on the basis of three-cent fares with an honest 
capitalization of the investment, and after 
years of warfare with the private monopoly in 



the field he had finally secured an arrange- 
ment whereby the experiment could be tried, 
with the people of the city as the sole benefic- 
iary if it succeeded; and with the people no 
worse off than they were if it failed. Even had 
the experiment failed, the word 'unmask* 
would evidently be unjust to Johnson; but 
where is the evidence that it has failed ? The 
trial has been in force only about six months — 
a time of business depression, with an ugly 
strike on the part of mischief -making employes 
of the old company to deal with, with a largely 
new equipment to be provided and with a con- 
siderable reorganization of the service to be 
effected. Nevertheless, even with these great 
handicaps, the new company was rapidly 
bringing the experiment to an apparently suc- 
cessful issue when it was tripped up by a 
deceitful referendum instituted by strikers and 
interested enemies. 

"The Transcript speaks about an accumu- 
lated 'store of wrath' being let loose against 
the scheme at this referendum. But the fact 
is that the vote was very close; and the further 
fact is that the issue was presented to the voters 
by the enemies of the experiment in a way cal- 
culated to deceive the very elect. The 'secur- 
ity franchise' voted on existed merely as a 
refuge for the old company in case the three- 
cent scheme fell into default on the rentals. 
That franchise allowed a five-cent fare, and it 
was represented in advertisement and circulars 
that unless this franchise was defeated the 
people would have no security in the continu- 
ance of three-cent fares. 'If you want three- 
cent fare and not five-cent fare,' ran the circu- 
lars and advertisements of the 'Citizens' Ref- 
erendum League,' 'mark your ballot against 
the franchise.' And thousands no doubt so 
marked the ballot, thinking thereby to clinch 
the three-cent fare, when the effect of such a 
vote was the opposite of this. And in the face 
of such an evident fraud and such an inade- 
quate opportunity to perfect the three-cent 
understanding, we talk of the ' unmasking ' of 
Mayor Johnson! It is undoubtedly in order 
for the private street-monopoly interests of the 
country to rejoice over this event, as they are 
doing through their trade organs, but how 
about journals supposed to stand for the public 
interests ? " _ 

Notes. 

It is said that the divorce industry was 
worth $600,000 a year to Sioux Falls alone and 
yet the people of South Dakota turned it down. 
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Springfield, Massachusetts, is soon to vote 
on the play-ground act. The last legislature 
delegated to the voters of the state a part of its 
own function when in passing an act providing 
for public play-grounds it specified that the act 
before becoming operative should be adopted 
by the various cities and towns by a majority 
vote. 

The National Grange at its meeting this 
year at Washington, District of Columbia, 
adopted the following resolution concerning the 
Initiative and Referendum: 

"Whereas, The effectiveness of Direct-Leg- 
islation through the Initiative and Referendum 
in overthrowing machine influence and its 
value in maintaining the truly representative 
character of our form of government has been 
demonstrated wherever it has been tried; and 

" Whereas, This system is becoming a part of 
the fundamental law of an increasing number 
of commonwealths through state constitutional 
amendments; and 

" Whereas, One of the great corporations of 
the United States is seeking through the United 
States Supreme Court to completely destroy 
this safeguard of the liberties of the people; and 

"Whereas, The State Grange of Oregon is 
leading in the fight to maintain in the courts 
the right of self-government for the people of 
this nation; therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That the National Grange 
in forty-second annual session assembled 
hereby declares its earnest sympathy with the 
people of Oregon and of other states which 
have this system in their state constitutions in 
their struggle for its preservation and gives it 
our moral support." 

This was unanimously adopted. 



The Mississippi legislature has authorized 
the use of the popular initiative for the estab- 
lishment of a modified form of the Des Moines 
plan of municipal government. The system 
provides that all franchise-ordinances must be 
submitted to a referendum vote, and that the 
five public officials who compose the city 
council can authoritatively call for the resigna- 
tion of any one of their number. Ten per cent, 
of the voters are authorized to propose the 
system to their fellow-citizens. The secretary 
of state is to issue the charter, signed by the 
governor. 

"Shall the People Rule?" The best 
answer yet received to Bryan's famous slogan 
came from Denver, where Judge Ben Lindsey, 
the children '8 judge, after being turned down 
by both political machines for the nomination, 
was triumphantly reelected. 

The people are coming to their own. Soon 
they will be in control of their own govern- 
ment. The politicians and lobbyists are on 
the retreat. At the same time these enemies of 
the Republic will continue to fight and fight 
hard. They will scruple at no means to con- 
tinue their power. The greatest threat to 
democracy to-day is the character of the 
Supreme Court as it may be constituted in the 
near future. If this court rules out the 
Initiative and Referendum as unconstitu- 
tional, the way to freedom will be long and 
dark and perhaps bloody. If on the other 
hand the People's Rule is declared constitu- 
tional, another generation will find all the states 
in line with Oregon, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Maine, Missouri, Nevada, Montana 

Robert £. Bisbee. 



PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 



By Bruno Beckhard, 

Of the Bureau of Civio and Industrial Research. 



The Chicago Report. 

THE REPORT of Bion J. Arnold and 
Arthur Young on the Chicago lighting 
plant brings to light once more the fact that it is 
cheaper to produce electricity by means of 
water-power than by steam. Chicago can get 
water-power electricity easily from a state 
board that controls the Sanitary District, that 



is, the Drainage Canal. Therefore it pays 
Chicago to use this current instead of produc- 
ing current separately at a steam plant. In 
utilizing this by-product of another public 
utility the Chicago lighting system neither 
fails nor demonstrates the impossibility of 
Public-Ownership. In other cities it has fre- 
quently happened that while the municipality 
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runs the lighting plant a private company con- 
trols all nearby water-power, with the result 
that the lighting plant is choked into buying 
current — and a little note to West Thirty- 
second street produces another "failure/' 
Very slowly our American cities are learning 
the principle of using and guarding their nat- 
ural resources, and until they understand it in 
jts fundamental relation all Public-Ownership 
!s,?,of course, subject to the weaknesses of 
human nature instead of depending on the 
strength of science. The Chicago plant was 
largely an expediency measure and its methods 
were a reflection of that fact. In being forced 
io buy current from the board that controls the 
Drainage Canal the plant, so far from failing, 
reaches a surer footing, and becomes more 
truly a publicly owned and operated utility. 

Garbage-Disposal Plants. 
November was an unusual month in the 
matter of garbage disposal. Scranton, during 
that time, began to do its own work of collec- 
tion and disposal, Columbus started to build a 
new reduction plant, Pittsburg started two 
incinerators, Spokane advertised for bids for 
doing the work along the most modern lines, 
Oakland experimented with a new method, 
St. Louis entered upon a new and very advan- 
tageous contract, Milwaukee adopted a new 
plan for an incinerator, and Boston received a 
report from its special garbage commission 
favoring incineration. With the exception of 
the last named all these cities seem to realize 
that garbage disposal while a matter of public 
necessity is also a source of public funds and 
that the revenue from the garbage by-products 
must be used to defray the expense of disposal. 



Progress. 
Thb general movement for uniform 
accounting will in a few years put an end to the 
dickering as to whether a certain plant did this 
or that, or whether another did so and so. If 
the adherents of private ownership wish to 
prove anything they will have to keep their 
accounts of private plants by the same methods 
employed by the public plants — and results 
will tell. Apart from individual efforts in the 
direction of this reform, the three greatest steps 
in the past year have been due to the Wiscon- 
sin Public Utilities act, the Ohio Uniform 
Accounting act, and the action of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor in the 
collection of the data for the report on the cost 



of municipal government. Each of these in its 
own field and by its example has brought home 
to public-utility officials the importance of 
strict business accountability. But they have 
done more than that, in that they all mean 
taking the public into active cooperation. 
Publicity is fundamental to each method, and 
publicity leads to better service, mutual under- 
standing, and greater interest and ambition. 

With this movement, and more important 
than the hundreds of new plants that have been 
started in the year just past, has come the 
desire on the part of individual managers to 
make their plants, whether subject to uniform 
accounting laws or not, make a better showing. 
In some cases better accounting alone has 
been sufficient, in others a total reorganization 
has taken place, new machinery installed, or 
old machinery better utilized. There are two 
significant points in this: 

(1) That that long said to be missing factor, 
"personal ambition," is proving itself to be 
very much present; and 

(2) That the political "gentleman-man- 
ager," so to speak, is giving way to the non- 
partisan, long-term expert.* 

Causal of reform as the movement for uni- 
form accounts is, it is in even greater degree 
the result of the growing spirit of public service 
in the operation of public utilities. 

New Plants. 

The following cities and towns have 
recently voted bonds and taken the first steps 
toward building new lighting plants or water- 
works: 

Alabama — Abbeville, North Birmingham, 
Gadsden, Headland, Russellville, Slocomb. 

Arizona — Bisbee, Mesa City. 

Arkansas — De Queen, Leslie, Osceola. 

California — Placerville, San Francisco, San- 
salito, Yuba City. 

Colorado — Burlington, Johnstown, Las Ani- 
mas* 

Connecticut — Groton, Southington. 

Delaware — Bridgeville. 

Florida — Alachua, Daytona, Palmetto. 

Georgia — Ashburn, East Point, Lafayette, 
Sylvester. 

Idaho — Ashton. 

Illinois — ChandlerviUe, De Kalb, Dixon, 
Fisher, Galena, Manito, Salem, Sandwich, 
Winchester. 

*The same thing is proved from the other side by 
Mr. Grant's growing list of men who have given up 
trying to qualify as managers of public utilities. 
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Indiana — Elkhart, Knox, Ligonier, Marion. 

Iowa — Ames, Anamosa, Bade, Carroll, 
Charlotte, Council Bluffs, Dallas City, Dan- 
bury, Dike, Lamoin, Spirit Lake, Stratford, 
Tama, Wapello, Winterset. 

Kansas — Baldwin, Beloit, Bonner Springs, 
Great Bend, Hollywood, Kiowa, Kirwin, Lui- 
wood, McPherson, Moundridge, St. Mary's, 
Wichita. 

Kentucky — Barbourville, Versailles. 

Louisiana — Hammond, Hourna,Le Compte, 
West Point. 

Maine — Topeham. 

Maryland — Laurel. 

Massachusetts — Clinton, East Brookfield, 
Huntington, Manchester, Marion, Pepperill, 
Plainville, Shrewsbury, Waltham, Winthrop. 

Michigan — Carsonville, East Lansing, Han- 
cock, Highland Park, Hubbell, Jackson, 
L' Anse, Port Huron, Shepard, Sparta. 

Minnesota — Bandette, Brainerd, Claremont, 
Lake Crystal, Newton Falls, Spooner, Spring- 
field, Wabasso. 

Mississippi — Brandon, Oxford, Prentiss, 
Speeds Addition. 

Missouri — Alba, Elsberry, Farmington, Sav- 
annah, Smithville, Springfield. 

Montana — Miles City. 

Nebraska — Cambridge, Crofton, Deshler, 
Elm Creek, Fall City, Fender, Genoa, 
Graham, Monroe, University Place, Valen- 
tine, Wahoo. 

New Hampshire — Franklin, West Deny. 

New Jersey — Haddonfield, Lodi, North 
Arlington, Passaic, Ventnor, Westmont. 

New Mexico— RoswelL 

New York— Albion, Cortland, Floral Park, 
Marcellus, Mt. Morris, Oswego, Rimmeraburg, 
Sherman, Shottsville, Verona, West Seneca. 

North Carolina — Beaufort, Burlington, 
King's Mountain, Maxton, Marion, Moores- 
ville, North Wilkesboro. 

North Dakota — Dickenson, Edgely, La- 
moure, Towner. 

Ohio — Amherst, Anna, Bucyrus, Cedarville, 



Delta, Dresden, Hubbard, Kirwin, Lewisberg, 
Lima, Martin's Ferry, New Bremen, Newton 
Falls, Pleasant Hills, Shawnee, St. Bernard, 
Warren, Wooster. 

Oklahoma — Afton, Altus, Bristow, Chatta- 
nooga, Cleo, Cordell, Durand, Edmund, Fair- 
view, Granite, Helena, Kenton, Nowata, Sal- 
lisaw, Sayre, Thomas, Waterford, Waurika, 
Wellston. 

Oregon — Ashland, Enterprise. 

Pennsylvania — Avonmore, Barnesboro, Ber- 
lin, Boyerstown, Catasauqua, Conway, Fair- 
chance, Hatfield, Juniata, Marion Heights, 
Mars, Newville, Pitcaim, South Sharon, Tar- 
entum, Warren. 

Rhode Island — North Kingston. 

South Carolina — Belton, Bennettsville, Lan- 
caster, Seneca, Yorkville. 

South Dakota — Cotton, Jefferson, Mobridge, 
Platte, Washington Springs. 

Tennessee — Binghalmpton, Conyers, Lex- 
ington. 

Texas — Childress, Corpus Christi, Green- 
ville, Haskell, Hereford, Odessa, Rising Star, 
Sweetwater, Temple, Vernon, Wolfe City. 

Utah — Lehi, Ogden, Richmond. 

Vermont — Swanton. 

Virginia — Basic City, Christianburg, Gra- 
ham, South Boston, Verbanna. 

Washington — Centralic, Chehalis, Harring- 
ton, Hillyard, Lynden, Okanogan, Puyallup, 
Renton, Wilson Creek. 

West Virginia — Barbourville, Kimball, Sa- 
lem. 

Wisconsin — Bruce, Cashton, Fond du Lac, 
Hartford, Hortonsville, Hudson, Juneau, Loyal, 
Midford, Sturgeon Bay, Viola, Wilton. 

Wyoming — LovelL 

This list does not include the many cities 
that have new public utilities under considera- 
tion, nor the plants that have begun operation 
during the year. It refers almost entirely to 
plants now under construction. Many of 
them will begin operation in January. 

Bruno Bbckhard. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 
By Robert Tyson, 

Secrtt&ry of the Amaiioan Pro p or ti onal Representation League. 



THE October issue of the English monthly, 
Representation, is at hand. It contains 
a notable article by Secretary Humphrey, who 
was in Belgium when the last general election 
took place there. The article in question is an 
able and lucid comparison of the List system 
and the Hare plan, stating the case for each 
with the utmost fairness. The keen, clear 
analysis of the fundamental principles of each 
plan is most interesting and instructive. I 
propose, therefore, to present about half of Mr. 
Humphrey's article as my department for 
this month, and the remainder in next month's 
department. Mr. Humphrey says: 7~?~~ ] 

fW ]V !«S!JJ"a BELGIAN ELECnON.g^^j^g n -• 

£&"In the article 'Proportional Representa- 
tion in Belgium,' which appears in the current 
issue of The Contemporary Review, I have 
endeavored to describe the organization and 
mechanism of a Belgian election. The facility 
with which the new electoral system is carried 
out, the demand for its adoption in county 
council elections, the satisfaction with which 
it is viewed by all parties, will probably give 
rise to the inquiry on the part of many readers 
as to why the single transferable vote, and not 
the Belgian list method, appears upon the 
covers of this journal. The present article 
will explain. 

"In any comparison between the two meth- 
ods of Proportional Representation there is no 
need to detract from the many excellencies of 
the Belgian system. It is undoubtedly an 
excellent system, the distance between it and 
the ordinary 'majority' method of election is 
immeasurable, and this statement should be 
borne in mind by the reader of this article, 
which is essentially a criticism of the Belgian 
method. Such criticism is necessary at a time 
when both the press and public men generally 
in this country (Great Britain) are beginning 
to recognize that important changes in our 
electoral methods are inevitable, and a com- 
parison of the different systems of Proportional 
Representation is therefore needed in order 
that the method finally decided upon shall be 
the best available. 



A COMMON VOTING METHOD FOB THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 

"Before entering into a detailed comparison 
of the relative merits of the single transferable 
vote, and of the list systems of Proportional 
Representation, some reference should be 
made to two considerations which should be 
taken into account in the choice of an elec- 
toral system. In the first place it may be 
predicted with some degree of confidence that 
intercommunication of all kinds between the 
self-governing portions of the British Empire 
will continue to increase, and it is therefore 
very desirable that a citizen of one part taking 
up his residence in another part should find in 
force the voting method to which he is accus- 
tomed. Moreover, should there, in the future, 
take place that larger federation of the various 
states of the Empire, of which some have 
dreamed, a common electoral method would 
be of immense value. It is therefore of con- 
siderable importance to note that the single 
transferable vote is the system which is favored 
by advocates of Proportional Representation 
in all parts of the Empire. It was embodied 
in the Tasmanian Act of 1896; it appears 
again in the more recent act of 1907; it has 
figured in all the bills presented at various 
times to the Parliaments of the states of Vic- 
toria, South Australia, West Australia and also 
in the bill presented in 1902 to the Common- 
wealth Parliament. Mr. Deakin will, it is 
understood, submit ere long a new scheme of 
electoral reform. His scheme will probably 
embody Proportional Representation for the 
Senate on pretty much the same lines as those 
of the 1902 bill with contingent voting for the 
House of Representatives. Furthermore, Miss 
Spence, in a letter dated August, 1907, states 
that 'nobody has advocated the list system in 
Australia, so that if we obtain Proportional 
Representation it is likely to be in the best 
form. Nanson in Victoria, Clark in Tas- 
mania, and myself in South Australia, have 
always presented the Hare system.' Again, it 
is the system which is favored in Canada, and 
it is a fact of some interest that the present 
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Governor-General of Canada conducted valu- 
able experiments with this voting method when 
Member of Parliament for South Northumber- 
land. Finally, although the details of the 
system to be adopted by the state of Oregon 
have not been decided upon, the single trans- 
ferable vote is to be used. The Constitutional 
Amendment (already approved) states: 'Pro- 
vision may be made by law for elections by 
equal Proportional Representation of all the 
voters for every office which is filled by the 
election of two or more persons, whose official 
duties, rights and powers are equal and con- 
current. . . , Provision may be made by law 
for the voter's direct or indirect expression of his 
first, second or additional choices among the 
candidates for any office.] f * -^33.3 44 

M THE METHOD 8HOULD BE OP GENERAL APPLI- 
CATION. 

"The second consideration which should be 
taken into account in the choice of our elec- 
toral system is that, so far as possible, the 
method of electing Members of Parliament 
should be equally applicable to the election of 
members of municipalities, of the committees 
of any organized society, or even to the election 
of a single officer, such as the mayor of a coun- 
cil, the president of a congress, the agent of a 
trades union, etc. The mayors of municipali- 
ties in Queensland are elected by means of the 
single transferable vote. The Northumber- 
land miners have used the same method for the 
last twenty years in the election of their agents ; 
Rule No. 180 of the Victoria Labor Council 
reads thus: 'AH elections shall be by preferen- 
tial ballot'; whilst the Toronto District Labor 
Council and the Winnipeg District Trades 
Council, employ the transferable vote in the 
elections of members of their committees. 
For such purposes the single transferable vote 
is certainly preferable to a sytem of competing 
lists. 

"professor naville's opinion. 

"Leaving these general considerations on 
one side, a clear conception of the comparative 
advantages of the two main systems of Propor- 
tional Representation can perhaps best be 
understood from a statement of their develop- 
ment, and this may with advantage be pref- 
aced by the following extracts from letters 
addressed by Professor £. Naville, the father 
of Proportional Representation in Switzerland, 
to Miss Spence, of Adelaide, South Australia. 



In 1894 he wrote thus: 'The Swiss cantons 
have adopted the system of competing lists. 
I do not think the system is the best, but as it 
involved the least departure from customary 
practices, it was the system for which accept- 
ance could be more easily obtained. My ideal 
is a system which leaves the electors face to 
face with the candidates without the interven- 
tion of lists presented by parties, that is to say, 
that the method of voting indicated at the end 
of the pamphlet forwarded by you has my 
preference. It is the system which I (in- 
spired by the works of Mr. Hare) first 
proposed in Geneva, but, in order to 
obtain a practical result, account has to be 
taken of the habits and prejudices of the 
public to which the appeal is made, and the 
best must often be renounced in order to 
obtain what is possible in certain given cir- 
cumstances. ' In a further letter Professor 
Naville is even more emphatic: 'I consider,' 
says he, 'the Hare system preferable to that of 
competing lists. I have always thought so. 
I have always said so. But our Swiss people 
are so accustomed to the scrvHn de lists, or 
multiple vote, that we could not obtain from 
them the profound modification which would 
have been necessary to pass to the Hare- 
Spence system/ These statements of Pro- 
fessor Naville are of considerable value in 
explaining why continental countries have 
adopted list systems of Proportional Repre- 
sentation — the new principle has been grafted 
upon the method of voting already in force. 
Their value is all the greater in that they are 
the considered opinions of the pioneer who has 
contributed more than any one else to the 
adoption of the list system of Proportional 
Representation in Switzerland — the success of 
which has given so great an impetus to the 
modern movements in favor of electoral reform. 

"the list systems. 

"The Belgian system is the outcome of a 
critical examination of the earlier list systems 
and it is an attempt to avoid the mistakes and 
imperfections of those systems. In the Bel- 
gian, as in every other list system, each vote has 
two aspects. It is a vote for the list as such and 
at the same time a vote either for a particular 
candidate, or in favor of a particular arrange- 
ment of candidates. It is best to consider 
these two aspects of the vote separately, and, 
in the first place, the vote, in so far as it affects 
the fortunes of the list. 
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ALLOCATION OF BEATS TO THE COMPETING 
LISTS. 

M Seats are allotted in proportion to the total 
number of votes obtained by the respective 
lists. This rule seems quite simple of applica- 
tion and would be so were the totals obtained 
by each list such that it was possible to divide 
the seats among them in true proportion. 
Voters do not, however, group themselves in 
exact proportion and obviously, the seats 
allotted can only be in an approximate propor- 
tion to the votes obtained. 

"the fibst rule. 

"The first rule adopted in allocating the 
seats was the more obvious one of dividing the 
grand total of votes polled by the total number 
of seats, and of basing the distribution of seats 
upon the quotient, or 'quota,' thus obtained. 
'Hie total of each list was divided by the quota 
for the purpose of ascertaining the number of 
seats to which it was entitled and, as will be 
seen from the following simple example, the 
answers usually contained fractions. Assume 
that seven seats are to be distributed among 
three lists, A, B, C; that the grand total of 
votes is 7,000, and that the respective lists have 
polled as follows: 

Ii«t A 2360 votea 

Lift B 8,660 votea 

IiitC 1,600 votei 

Total 7,000 

"The quotient in this case is 1,000. The 
totals of the lists A, B and C contain the quo- 
tient twice, twice and once respectively, but in 
each case with a remainder, and it is the re- 
mainder that constitutes the difficulty. In the 
earlier 'list 9 schemes it was decided to allot the 
remaining seats to the lists having the largest 
fractions and, in the example given, lists A and 
B would accordingly each receive an addi- 
tional seat. 

"Party organisers were not slow to perceive 
that it was advisable to obtain as many of the 
largest fractions as they could and considerable 
dissatisfaction in Ticino arose from the action 
of the Conservatives, who very skilfully 
divided their forces into two groups, thereby 
obtaining additional seats. A simple exam- 
ple will explain. Assume that three deputies 
are to be elected, that the grand total of votes 
is 3,000 and that the party votes are as follows: 

Party A 1,000 rotm 

Party B 1,400 rotea 



"The quota would be 1,000 votes; Party A, 

having the larger remainder, would obtain two 

seats, and Party B only one seat; but if Party 

B should present two lists and arrange for the 

division of its voting force, the following result 

might ensue: 

Party A 1,600 vote* 

Party Bl 700 votes 

Party B2 700 vote* 

Total 3.000 

"The quota would still be 1,000 votes, but 
Party A would only obtain one seat, whereas 
Party B would obtain two, because each of its 
two lists would show a remainder larger than 
A's remainder. 

"the second bule. 

"The next device was to ignore remainders 
and to allot the seats remaining after the first 
distribution to the strongest parties. But this 
was also far from satisfactory, as will be seen 
from the following example taken from a 
Ticino election: 

Conaarvativei 614 rotea 

" " 309 rotea 



Total. 



1,013 



"The constituency to which the figures refer 
returned five members; the quotient therefore 
was 202 and the Conservatives obtained three 
seats on the first distribution and the Radicals 
one. As under the rule the remaining seat 
was allotted to the largest party, the Conserva- 
tives obtained four seats out of the five when, 
obviously, the true proportion was three to two. 

"THE D'HONDT BULE. 

"The next development in the distribution 
of seats took the form of devising a rule which 
should so allot the seats to different parties that 
after the first distribution there should be no 
seats remaining unallotted. This is the great 
merit of the Belgian or d'Hondt rule. By way 
of illustration of this rule, let it be assumed 
that three lists have been presented, that they 
have obtained 8,000, 7,500 and 4,500 votes 
respectively, and that there are five vacancies 
to be filled. The total number of votes for 
each list is divided successively by the numbers 
1, 3, 3, and so on, and the resulting numbers 
are arranged thus: 



Total. 



3,000 



IiatNo. 1. 


lift No. 2. 


Lift No. 8. 


8,000 
4,000 
3,666 


7,600 
8,760 
3,600 


4,500 
2,250 
1,500 
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"The five highest numbers (five being the 
number of vacancies to be filled) are then 
arranged in order of magnitude, as follows: 

S.000 (list No. 1) 

7,600 (list No. 2) 

4,500 (List No. 3) 

4,000 (list No. 1) 

8,760 (list No. 2) 

"The lowest of these numbers, 8,750, is 
called the 'common divisor/ or the 'electoral 
quotient/ and forms the base on which the 
seats are allotted. The number of votes 
obtained by each of the lists is divided by the 
common divisor, thus: 

8,000 divided by 3,760 — 2 with a remainder of 600. 

7,600 divided by 3,760 - 2. 

4,600 divided by 3,760 — 1 with a remainder of 760. 

"The first list contains the electoral quo- 
tient twice, the second twice, and the third 
once, and the five seats are allotted accord- 
ingly. Each party obtains one representative 
for every quota of voters which it can rally to 
its support; all fractions of 'quotas 9 are disre- 
garded, and all seats are disposed of at the first 
distribution. 

"the larger party favored. 

"The d'Hondt rule certainly accomplishes 
its purpose. It furnishes a measuring-rod by 
which to measure off from each total of votes 
the number of seats won by the list. But the 
d'Hondt rule is not without its critics. As in 
the earlier Swiss methods objection was taken 
to the undue favoring of certain fractions, so in 
Belgium, objection is taken to the fact that 
remainders are not taken into account at all. 
The Belgian rule works to the advantage of 
the largest party, a fact that many may con- 
sider as a point in its favor. A further simple 
example will show the force of this statement. 
Assume that 11 seats are being contested by 
three parties, whose votes are as follows: 

Party A S.000 votes 

Party B 4£00 vote* 

Party C 1,900 vote* 

Total 13,700 

"Arrange these numbers in a line and divide 
successively by 1, 2, 3, and so on, thus: 



Party A. 


Party B. 


Firty C. 


«.ooo 


4,800 


1,900 


3,000 


2,400 


960 


2,000 


1,600 


633 


1,600 


1,200 


475 


1,900 


960 


380 


1,600 


800 


316 
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"The eleventh fonesXAHK>b«JV which con- 
stitutes the measuring-rod, will be found to be 
1,000; the largest party obtains 6 seats, the 
second party obtains 4 seats, with a remainder 
of 800 votes, and the third only 1 seat, with a 
remainder of 900 votes. The two smaller 
parties taken together poll 6,700 votes but 
only obtain 5 seats, as compared with the 6 
seats obtained by the larger party with 6,000 
votes, the two remainders, 800 and 900 votes 
which, together, constitute more than a quota, 
having no influence on the result of the elec- 
tion. Even if, in the allotment of seats, the 
largest party has a remainder of votes not 
utilized, yet this remainder necessarily bears a 
smaller proportion to the total of the votes 
polled than is the case with a small party. 
Thus the system works steadily in favor of the 
larger party. 

"At a demonstration of the d'Hondt system 
at Lille, held under the auspices of the French 
Proportional Representation League, the fol- 
lowing example was put: Suppose a constitu- 
ency with 11 members; there are four lists r 
A, B, C and D, which receive 6,498, 2,502, 
1,499 and 501 votes respectively; the d'Hondt 
rule makes 928 the measuring-rod and gives A 
seven members, B three, C one and D none. 
The question was asked as to why provision 
should not be made for the transfer of the votes* 
on the list D to list C, so that if, for example, 
these lists were put forward by Radical- 
Socialists and by Socialists respectively the 
parties might obtain the additional seat to* 
which their combined totals entitled them. It 
will be seen that lists C and D with a total of 
2,000 votes (more than twice 928) have but 
one representative, while list A with 6,498 votes- 
has seven representatives. 

"combined lists. 

"The need of some such provision was 
recognized by Professor Hagenbach-Bischoff, 
who has formulated the proposal that parties 
should be free to put forward combined lists 
and that, in the first allotment of seats, the 
totals of the combined lists should be taken as 
the basis of the distribution. Professor 
Hagenbach-BischofTs proposal has not been 
embodied in the Belgian law, but * cartels' 
(arrangements for the presentation of a 
common list) are formed between the Liberals 
and Socialists so as to lessen their loss of repre- 
resentation due to the working of the d'Hondt 
rule. The 'cartels,' however, do not give sat- 
isfaction, as experience shows that many lib- 
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erals who would vote for a Liberal list decline 
to vote for a 'cartel' of Liberals and Socialists, 
whilst, on the other hand, extreme Socialists 
decline to support a Liberal-Socialist coalition. 
In the Finnish system, however, provision is 
made for the combination of lists in accord- 
ance with Professor Hagenbach-Bischoff's sug- 
gestion and, indeed, as the Finnish law, for 
other reasons, forbids each list to contain more 
than three names, some such provision was 
necessary in order to allow each separate party 
to nominate a full list of candidates. 

"large constituencies required. 
"The question of remainders, or votes not 
utilized in the distribution of seats is of minor 
importance when the constituencies return a 
large number of members. When, for exam- 
ple, as in the city of Brussels, there are 21 
members to be elected, the votes not utilized 
bear a small proportion to those that have 
been taken into account in the allotment 
of seats. When, however, only four or 
five, or even six members are being elected, 
these remainders constitute a serious im- 
perfection in the system. In Belgium there 
are several constituencies returning as few 
as three members, and there is naturally 
a demand :hat these constituencies should be 
united so that the method of distribution 
should yield more accurate results, and, 
indeed, there are some who, in the search for 
absolute accuracy, would carry the process a 
stage further and take cognizance of the 
remainders in all the constituencies. I do not 
think that this is necessary, but undoubtedly 
the list system needs, for its successful working, 
constituencies returning a considerable num- 
ber of members. 

"the successful candidate: how chosen. 

"It now remains to consider the second 
aspect of a vote in a List system of Propor- 
tional Representation. In the earlier stages 
(in fact, it is the practice in some Swiss cantons 
to-day) each elector has as many votes as there 
are members to be elected, and he may dis- 
tribute those votes over the whole of the candi- 
dates nominated; selecting, if he desire, some 
names from one list, some from another, and 
some from another. After the number of seats 
secured by each list has been determined, the 
candidates declared elected are those who, in 
the respective lists, have obtained the highest 
number of individual votes. 

"The practice of voting for candidates 
belonging to different lists has evoked consid- 



erable discussion; and, as may be gathered 
from the pages of La Proportumnaliste, this is 
still the great bone of contention amongst the 
advocates of Proportional Representation on 
the Continent (of Europe). Should not the 
elector, it is asked, be restricted to voting for 
candidates of one list only ? But why should 
he be restricted? At first sight there would 
appear to be nothing to discuss and that there 
was no possible reason why the elector should 
not be allowed to exercise his choice in the free- 
est manner. It has, however, been found that 
this privilege can be used in an unfair way. 
When each elector has as many votes as there 
are candidates and is not permitted to accumu- 
late his votes on any one, it usually happens 
that the votes obtained by individual candi- 
dates in any given list vary but little in num- 
ber. When, then, in some elections it was 
realized that the party could only obtain a 
certain number of seats, but that it had a 
few hundred votes to spare, some extreme par- 
tisans used these votes for the purpose of 
voting for the least competent men of their 
opponents' list, and their action sometimes 
resulted in the election of those men in prefer- 
ence to the more competent men of the party. 
"'panachage.' 

"The danger from this cause would appear 
to be exaggerated, but nevertheless the ques- 
tion of ' panachage,' as it is called, is considered 
a very important one, and although success has 
seldom attended the practice of 'panachage,' 
the fear of a successful attempt has a disturb- 
ing influence. Thus, in a letter to myself, the 
accomplished Belgian Senator, Count Goblet 
d'Alviella, states that 'panachage' has been 
suppressed in the Belgian parliamentary sys- 
tem, and in his opinion, quite wisely. 'What 
right/ asks he, 'has each elector under parlia- 
mentary government ? The right to vote for 
one party collectively and for one representa- 
tive individually.' 

"The Belgian parliamentary system sup- 
presses 'panachage' in the most effective way: 
each elector has but one vote. But this sim- 
plification of the problem, most valuable as 
it is, does not dispose of all the difficulties in 
the selection of the candidates to be declared 
elected. 

"arrangement of list by party organiza- 
tion. 

"The Belgian system confers upon the 
organization presenting a list the right to 
arrange the order in which the candidates shall 
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appear upon the list and, further, it provides 
that the voter may approve of this arrangement 
by voting at the head of the list in the space 
provided for that purpose. Party organiza- 
tions naturally advise their supporters to vote 
in this way. Public opinion is somewhat 
divided on this feature of the Belgian system, 
but M. Van den Heuvel, who took a responsi- 
ble part in the passing of the law, and with 
whom I discussed this provision, defended it 
most vigorously on the grounds that the party, 
as a whole, had a right to determine which of 
its members should be elected. In the absence 
of the provision referred to, it might happen 
that some candidate would be elected in pref- 
erence to one who was more generally approved 
of by the party. This may be made clear by 
an example given by M . Van den Heuvel him- 
self. A, B, C and D are candidates. Sup- 
pose that the party is strong enough to return 
three candidates but no more and that five- 
sixths of the party are in favor of candidates 
A, B and C, whilst the minority, one-sixth, are 
ardently in favor of candidate D. It will be 
necessary that the majority of the party (the 
five-sixths) should cleverly divide their votes 
equally between the candidates A, B and C in 
order to prevent the possibility of candidate D 
being elected by a small minority of the party. 
A little reflection will show that in the absence 
of any such provision the popular candidate of 
the majority, say A, might attract too large a 
proportion of the votes, thereby allowing D to 
pass B or C. It must be acknowledged by all 
that each provision of the Belgian system 
has been most carefully thought out and, if 
it strengthens the hands of party organizations, 
it does so in order to secure the representation 
of the party by the candidates most generally 
approved. 



MODIFICATIONS OF THE BELGIAN 8Y8TEM. 

"The Belgian system in its entirety has not 
been adopted, nor do I think that it is likely to 
be adopted by any other country. Even the 
French Proportional Representation League 
which, impressed with the simplicity of the 
Belgian system, desired to introduce it into 
France, refrained from advocating the adop- 
tion of the case de tSte and suggested that the 
order in which candidates should be elected on 
each list should be determined by the votes of 
the electors — each elector having two votes 
when six deputies were to be elected, and three 
in larger constituencies. The association, 
however, followed the Belgian practice in con- 
fining the choice of the elector to candidates on 
one list. This proposition was examined by 
the Commission du Suffrage Universal which, 
in the Report of 1905, declared that it was 
impossible to approve of such a limitation of 
the choice of the elector. "Nous ne pouvons 
laisser si etraUement enchainer, garrotter, lig- 
otter VSlecteur proclamS souverain et qui doit en 
tout cas Stre libre." In the further Report, 
issued in 1907, this Committee reiterated the 
necessity of leaving the elector quite free in the 
choice of candidates, and, accordingly, Article 
5 of the Bill, drafted by the Committee, rec- 
ommended that each elector should have as 
many votes as there were deputies to be elected, 
and that he should be allowed to accumulate 
the whole, or several, of his votes upon any 
one candidate. Instead of the 'limited' vote 
restricted to one list recommended by the 
Association, the Parliamentary Committee rec- 
ommended the •cumulative ' vote with theadded 
privilege of voting for candidates on any list." 
(To be concluded.) 

_ „ , Robert Ttson. 

Toronto, Canada. 
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COOPERATIVE NEWS. 
By Hazel Hammond Albertson, 

Of tlM Butmu of Civic and Industrial Research. 



Cornell Co-operative Society. 

THE Cornell Cooperative Society paid a 
dividend of eight per cent, on all pur- 
chases made by students during the year of 
1908. The amount so to be paid out is $2,500. 

A Merchants' Carnival. 

The Merchants 9 Cooperative Association of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, held a carnival on 
the twenty-seventh of October. Preparations 
for it had been going on for many months, and 
it was deemed a great success. 

Providence, Rhode Island. 

The Workingmen's Cooperative Society was 
formed in Providence, Rhode Island, about six 
months ago, and is shortly to open a store for 
the sale of provisions, etc. They report a 
membership of 800, including men and 
women. This movement is largely under the 
leadership of Britishers, who have been trained 
in cooperative ideals in England. 

A Profit-Sharing Automobile Company. 
The Beo Motor Car Company of Lansing, 
Michigan, has declared a dividend of five per 
cent, on the salaries earned during the past 
year by all employes who have been in the 
company for a year or more. This is the sec- 
ond year that this has been done by this com- 
pany. The dividend applies to over 700 men, 
and amounts to about two and one-half week's 
extra pay. 

An Advantage of Co-operative Telephones. 
The cooperative telephone line in and 
around Upland, Kansas, has over 2,000 sub- 
scribers, nearly all of whom are farmers. It is 
said that at one time during the fall political 
campaign the "emergency call," which is used 
ordinarily only in case of fires and similar 
times of necessity, was used to rally the farmers 
to a political meeting. At noon, when all the 
farmers were at dinner, the emergency call was 
given on the entire 2,000 telephones, and the 
announcement of the meeting given. The 
result was that 2,000 families were informed 
and the crowd that night overflowed the hall. 



Lewiston, Maine. 

The Great Department Store Company of 
Lewiston, Maine, paid an eight-per-cent. divi- 
dend on the tenth of September, to all employes, 
co-workers, as they are called by the associa- 
tion, based on the salaries earned. This is the 
second time this year that this has been done, a 
previous dividend of eight per cent, having 
been paid in March. 

This store is in a flourishing condition. All 
the workers, from the managers down to the 
elevator boys, receive a dividend on their wages. 

Co-operative Warehouse in New England. 

The retail furniture dealers of New Eng- 
land held a convention in Boston early in 
November for the purpose of organizing an 
association for the cooperative buying of furni- 
ture and house-furnishings, and the establish- 
ment of large furniture warehouses where a 
display is to be carried on, and from which 
supplies, now chiefly shipped from the West* 
will be distributed to the New England trade. 
The company has at present about 115 stock- 
holders, and it will probably handle about 
950,000,000 worth of goods annually. Promi- 
nent dealers in Boston are at the head of the 
organization. _____ 

Co-operatien in Germany. 

The Oros$einkauf9gesell$haft Deutteker Km- 
tuwwereine O. m. 6. H. (Wholesale Purchasing 
Company for German Cooperative Associa- 
tions, Limited) at Hamburg, Germany, has 
published its report on the company's busi- 
ness during 1907. The total sales amounted 
to $14,254,000, an increase of 28.7 per cent, 
over the business of 1006. The capital of the 
concern (which only supplies its affiliated 
cooperative retail stores) is $289,000. The 
net profits from last year's dealings amounted 
to $120,000. The report states that the pros- 
pects for 1908 are not auspicious, because the 
present economic crisis will cause lack of 
employment for factory operatives and other 
working classes. 

The Grange of Honlton, Maine. 
A few interesting facts about the Houlton 
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(Maine) Grange are given here, and it is to be 
hoped that the frequent mention of this most 
prosperous undertaking will receive the sanc- 
tion the Grange deserves. This organization 
is the second largest in the country, has 951 
members, and its cooperative store covers 
13,000 square feet of floor space. Last year 
it did a business of $115,000, and it is expected 
to increase the amount to $150,000 the present 
year. This store was established ten years 
ago with a capital of $140, all borrowed money. 
Its manager receives a salary of $1,000 and 
hires his own help. In connection with the 
store are a grist mill, a blacksmith shop, a 
starch factory, all operated for the benefit of 
patrons only. There is a fire insurance com- 
pany in connection with the Grange, which 
carries $3,000,000 risks. 

Oo-operatiYe Employment Agency. 
Twelve organizations of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have organized a cooperative employment 
bureau for the use of working girls and women, 
which is to enable them to find not only em- 
ployment, but employment of a kind best 
suited to their own special needs. Women 
who want work in stores, factories, etc., are the 
ones who are expected chiefly to use the bureau. 
Besides representatives from the cooperating 
organizations, which are drawn from several 
social settlements, institutional churches, the 
associated charities, the Young Women's 
Christian Association, the Council of Jewish 
Women, and the Consumers' League, which is 
really the instigator of the plan, the controlling 
board includes three persons elected at large. 
They are a manufacturer, the industrial secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
industrial director of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association. ^^^^^^ 

Oo-operatiye Department Store in Ger- 
many. 

Early in October an immense cooperative 
establishment was opened in Berlin, Germany, 
under the name of the Passage-Kaufhaus. 
Eighty-one retail establishments joined in 
forming one large department store. They 
secured a plot of ground in the very center of 
the retail trading district having a value of 
$2,000,000, and on this has been erected a 
structure costing $2,125,000. In this struc- 
ture are housed the eighty-one different 
"departments," besides all the conveniences 
of the department stores. There is also a 
large central hall where special exhibitions 
can be held and a central passage or arcade 



through the center of the building, this giving 
to the establishment its name. The building 
is owned by a limited company, which also 
undertakes the management, and while each 
proprietor manages his own business, the cor- 
poration attends to such details as heating, 
lighting, etc. The advertising will be done on 
the department-store plan, each "department" 
being charged proportionally for the space 
used. The receipt and delivery of goods will 
also be in charge of the management, the 
expense charged off to individual accounts. 
Every few days a meeting of the proprietors is 
held at which plans are discussed. It is the 
policy of this institution to allow the utmost 
freedom to shoppers, in contrast with the vex- 
tious solicitation often met with in European 
stores. It is expected that this one fact will 
draw trade to this fine new establishment. 

Ship-Building in England. 

News dispatches from England have been 
bringing reports of the cooperative organiza- 
tion of the firm of Furness, Withy & Com- 
pany, one of the largest ship-building concerns 
in the world. The ship-building industry of 
the United Kingdom has been rent for a num- 
ber of years with the bitterest and most costly 
dissensions between the employers and their 
men. The latter have organized strong 
trade unions, with full treasuries and resource- 
ful, powerful leadership. Friction over con- 
ditions of labor, wages, and all the intricate 
questions that arise in great manufacturing 
enterprises has been almost constant, and 
strikes and lockouts have almost paralyzd one 
of the most important industries in the kingdom. 

Sir Christopher Furness, who, besides being 
the head of the great firm, is a Member of Par- 
liament and an accomplished publicist, finally 
made his men a remarkable offer. Declaring 
that the trade unions were organized, powerful 
bodies that ought to be in business for them- 
selves, he offered to sell them the works out- 
right, giving them easy terms of payment. If 
this were not held desirable, he offered to go 
into partnership with them. This latter 
proposition interested the men so much that 
they have decided to give it a year's trial. 
They will invest 5 per cent, of their wages, 
which are to be maintained on the regular 
scale, in employes' shares. On this invest- 
ment they will receive 4 per cent, interest, and 
in addition a proportionate share of the profits 
after the regular 5 per cent, dividend on the 
ordinary stock has been paid, and the depre- 
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eiation, development, and reserve funds have 
been provided for. 

It seems fairly certain that this proposal will 
at least bring industrial peace to all concerned, 
and that work will be carried on under the new 
agreement with a minimum of friction and a 
maximum of efficiency. He frankly told his 
men that they had exaggerated ideas about the 
profits their labor produced, and pointed out 
that by becoming co-partners they would not 
only receive this share — a small one in individ- 
ual cases — but would also receive a "share in 
the sums won by the foresight and initiative 
of enterprise, and the staying power of 
capital." _ 

Hew Co-operative Apartment Houses. 

Every month brings news of new coopera- 
tive apartment houses in New York and its 
suburbs. One was reported in Brooklyn and 
one at 24 and 25 Gramercy Park in October. 
The Brooklyn apartment, which is the first to 
be built in Brooklyn, is completed and ready 
for occupancy. It is a handsome limestone- 
front building occupying a large plot at the 
southwest corner of Prospect Park West and 
President street, facing Prospect Park plaza and 
the Soldiers' and Sailors' monument. It con- 
tains twenty-four apartments which will be sold 
to as many tenants at prices ranging from 
$2,500 to $7,000 apiece. The entire building 
is valued at $275,000. 

Tenants have the right to sublet their apart- 
ments subject to the approval of the board of 



directors, ^ye in number, all of whom are 
stockholders and tenants. In addition to the 
original cost of the apartment each owner is 
required to pay from $825 to $600 a year for 
light and heat, hot-water supply, taxes, janitor 
service and telephone, and interest on a mort- 
gage of $150,000. The twenty-four tenants 
will obtain, instead of an equity in the building, 
a lease for ninety-nine years with the privilege 
of voting a renewal for the same length of time 
at the expiration of that period. 

The apartment house at Gramercy Park is 
in process of erection. Literature, art and the 
drama are to be represented in this dwelling, 
for Richard Watson Gilder and his son, 
Rodman S. Gilder, are two of the six incor- 
porators, and Jules Guerin, the artist, Herbert 
Lucas, the architect, Francis Wilson, well- 
known actor, and Charles H. Lee of the United 
States Leather Company, are the other four. 

The company is incorporated under the 
name of the Number 24 Gramercy Park Com- 
pany, with a capital of $150,000 to carry 
through the project. The structure will be 
twelve stories high and stand on a plot 51 by 
103 feet. 

The apartments will be of the studio type, 
with large rooms and lofty ceilings. Each of 
the six incorporators will have a suite for his 
own use, in addition to which the building will 
contain several other suites, to be rented to 
such outsiders as the incorporators may regard 
as congenial tenants. 

Hazel Hammond Albertson 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



Professor Henderson on "The Career^ of Bernard 
Shaw." 

DISCRIMINATING readers will find a rare 
treat in the distinctly brilliant paper prepared 
for this issue of The Arena by Professor Archi- 
bald Henderson, Ph.D., of the University of North 
Carolina, dealing with "The Career of Bernard 
Shaw." Professor Henderson is too well known 
to our readers to require any special word of com- 
mendation on our part. His keen penetration and 
rare critical judgment are companioned by a splen- 
did command of language and an easy flowing style 
that make his writings at once trustworthy and 
entertaining. We are pleased to note that his work 
is receiving fitting international recognition, articles 
from his pen having appeared in a number of leading 
publications besides The Arena during recent 
months. Among these publications are La SodStS 
NouveUe, of Paris, the Deutsche Revue, of Stuttgart 
Germany; The Atlantic Monthly, of Boston, and 
The North American Review, of New York. Pro- 
fessor Henderson spent a part of the past summer 
as a guest of Bernard Shaw. He is the authorized 
biographer of Mr. Shaw and has made an exhaustive 
study of the man, his life and his art. His life of 
Mr. Shaw will appear next season simultaneously in 
England and America. 



David Qranam Phillips on "Boonomlo Independ- 
ence the Basis of Freedom." 

To ub there is no more hopeful sign of the times 
than the phenomenon of a growing number of 
strong, able and scholarly young men who are great 
enough to resist the multitudinous bribes offered by 
the feudalism of privileged wealth and reactionary 
conventionalism, and who dare and care to strike 
telling blows against the encroachments of corrup- 
tion, injustice and despotism in the Republic. 
Among this notable coterie no name more justly 
deserves a leading place than that of David Graham 
Phillips. Born into a home of culture and refine- 
ment, he was educated at Du Pauw University and 
Princeton College. After graduating from the latter 
institution he was for several years on the staff of 
leading American dailies, his longest apprenticeship 
being on the New York Sun and New York Worla. 
Beyond the influence of his home, where old-time 
moral idealism held a high place, his environing 
influences certainly favored the conventional order 
and the growing feudalism of privileged wealth. 
Yet Mr. Phillips elected to strike yeoman blows for 
a pure, efficient and just government. His novels, 
notablv The Plum-Tree, The Deluge, The Coet,The 
Second Generation and The light-Fingered Gentry, 
have become of inestimable value in awakening the 
sleeping conscience of the well-to-do masses to some 
realization of the sinister evils eating cancer-like into 
the body politic; while his Reign of Gilt, a volume of 
brilliant essays on plutocracy and democracy, has 
proved one of the most thought-arresting and help- 
fully stimulating works of recent years. In this 



issue of The Arena Mr. Phillips sounds the note 
of politico-economic advance in clear and definite 
phrasing. Economic dependence is the basis of 
present-day despotism. It is the function of a popu- 
lar government to see that economic independence is 
assured to all her children, to the end that freedom, 
justice and human development may flower in their 
glory throughout the land. This great truth will 
more and more fill the thought of the world, until the 
new day bursts in splendor on awakened civilization. 



"A mchly-Effldent State Railway." 

In this issue of The Arena will be found a 
further paper in the remarkably strong series of con- 
tributions by Mr. Carl S. Vrooman on the railways 
of Europe. No living American writer in hearty 
accord with the principles of free government and 
the placing of public weal above private profit, has 
made so exhaustive a study of European railroads as 
has the author of this paper — an investigation which 
occupied upward of two years of personal travel 
throughout Europe. This paper, like its predeces- 
sor, will prove invaluable to friends of progressive 
democracy and efficient government. As previously 
announced, Mr. Vrooman has been secured as 
foreign editor of The Arena, and his valuable 
services will add materially to the interest and worth 
of the magazine for the coming year. 



•• 'The Servant In the House' as a Drama and as a 
Religious Allegory." 

Complementing the lucid and fascinating outline 
of "The Devil," contributed by Mr. Ryan Walker 
to our last issue, and second in The Arena's series 
of critical studies of the most notable ethical dramas 
of the day, which the Editor is arranging as a 
feature for the present year, we this month present 
an extended study of "The Servant in the House," 
embodying an outline of the play and a critical con- 
sideration of it as a religious allegory and a powerful 
twentieth-century sermon. 



117 



"The Atlantic Deep Waterway." 

One of the most important problems before the 
American people is the efficient development of its 
resources by wise and practical internal improve- 
ments. A great work has recently been achieved in 
the reclamation of arid land through the extensive 
operations carried forward by the Federal govern- 
ment. Another great and important work is now 
agitating American statesmen. It relates to the 
building of a chain of canals that shall constitute a 
deep waterway, protected from the storms and 
dangers of the sea and extending from the Northern 
Atlantic coast to Florida. Tins question which is 
bound to become a burning issue, is treated in a 
broad, comprehensive and luminous manner by 
William J. Roe in this month's Arena. It consti- 
tutes at once a concise and convincing discussion of a 
deeply importanfoubject. 
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Notes and Comments. 



'Medicine, Hypnotism and BeUclon." 



In this issue the eminent jurist and farmer juc 
on the Supreme Bench of California, Hon. John ! 
Works, contributes an exceptionally lucid paper in 
which the author sets forth in probably as dear and 
convincing manner as they have yet been presented, 
the views of Christian Scientists as to the difference 
between their method of curing disease and that of 
mental suggestion. Judge Works notices the chang- 
ing attitude of the religious world in regard to the 
possible cure of disease by other means than materia 
medica. He notes the violent opposition to the 
claims of Christian Science advanced a few years 
ago and the persistent contention that if any cures 
were made, tney were made through hypnotic sug- 
gestion or mesmeric control, and therefore were 
fraught with danger; and he then takes up a new 
claim of a large section of the church — that it can 
perform cures similar to those being performed by 
Christian Science, through the employment of hyp- 
notic suggestion and mental treatment, which a few 
years ago it denounced as dangerous. He next 
dwells upon the cures of Jebdb, his method of cure, 
and the redemptive influence or regenerating effect 
following his cures and those which are noticeable 
in a large number of the cures wrought by Christian 
Science. 

"ThelOhrltttan Socialist Fellowship." 

The great work of which Canon Charles 
Kingslet and Frederic D. Maurice were the 
John the Baptists— that of realizing the ideals and 



ethics of the Great Nazarenb in the government 
of the world, has during the past year taken a won- 
derful hold upon the imagination of hundreds of 
earnest clergymen in the various Protestant churches 
of America, while it has called to its support tens of 
thousands of earnest lay Christians. It will not be 
surprising if this movement advances with phenome- 
nal rapidity during the next four years. In our 
present issue Rev. Eliot White, secretary of the 
Christian Socialist Fellowship for Massachusetts, a 
scholarly clergyman of the Episcopal church, con- 
tributes an interesting and informing paper dealing 
with the movement, its aims and ideals. This paper 
and that by David Graham Philups belong to a 
series of constructive and fundamental economic 
discussions which the Editor of The Arena hopes 
to present to the public during 1009. 



"The Kattonale of Oommon-Ownersnlp.'' 

We call the attention of our readers to a highly 
thought-stimulating and arresting paper in this 
number, by Mr. Waldo Pondray Warren, 
describing now common-ownership may be peace- 
fully, rapidly and practically made to take the place 
of private ownership. Mr. Warren is not a Social- 
ist, but rather seems opposed to political Socialism. 
But he is a strong believer in common-ownership 
and cites an interesting successful instance of 
common-ownership that is now in active operation, 
as an illustrative example of how in his judgment 
great and beneficent economic changes can be 
quickly and practically brought about. 
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THE ARENA 

FOR FEBRUARY 

<5-s$ % $^9 

Tfijc February "ARENA" Will be ai* exception- 
ally strong ijiintber. A^oi^g tlje papers of special 
nterit Wluclj We expect to present ii* tljat issue 
We rrfeptiop tlje following: 

I. ITALIAN FREEDOM AND THE POETS. By Professor 

Lewis Worthington Smith, Ph.D. 

A vivid pen-picture of the age-long struggle for freedom in Italy and 
the influence which this heroic conflict has exerted on the sensitive minds 
of the poets. 

II. BENJAMIN FAY MILLS AND HIS GREAT WORK 

FOR THE UPLIFT OF HUMANITY. By 

George Whartpn James. 

An illustrated paper containing a graphic pen-picture of the wonder- 
ful work being accomplished by the Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills and his 
remarkable family. This article has been prepared for The Arena by 
George Wharton James, the well-known author of Through Ra- 
mona's Country, The Old Missions of California, The Wonders of the 
Colorado Desert, etc. 

IH. "THE THIRD DEGREE": A MODERN PLAY IL- 
LUSTRATING THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF 
THE DRAMA. By B. O. Flower. Illustrated. 

In the December issue, The Arena opened a series of discriminating 
characterizations of vital present-day plays of special ethical significance, 
in Mr. Ryan Walker's admirable study of " The Devil." The second 
paper of this series appears in this issue, in the Editor's study of "The 
Servant in the House " ; and the third paper of the series will constitute 
one of the illustrated features of the February issue, in the study of Mr. 
Klein's new play, "The Third Degree," a play in which the author of 
" The Lion and the Mouse " has emphasized a most important lesson for 
men and women of conscience at the present time. 
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IV. IS MODERN ORGANIZED CHRISTIANITY A FAIL- 

URE? By Rev. P. Gavan Duffy. 

This paper, by a prominent Church of England clergyman, is an ad- 
mirable complement to the Rev. John Haynes Holmes' notable paper 
on "The Responsibility of the Churches," which appeared in the No- 
vember Arena. It is a contribution as profoundly thoughtful as it is 
deeply religious. In it present conditions are presented in a masterly, 
temperate and well-considered manner, and comparisons are instituted 
between present-day organized Christianity and the teachings, life and 
example of the Founder of our religion which cannot fail to arrest the 
attention and awaken the conscience of earnest men and women. 

V. A SYMPOSIUM ON RACE SUICIDE. 

In the December Arena the Rabbi Solomon Schindler pro- 
pounded a disquieting question in regard to race decline with advancing 
civilization. In the February Arena the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah, of New York city, Helen Camp- 
bell and Rose Pastor Stokes discuss the problem raised by the Rabbi 
in a calm, thoughtful and suggestive manner. 

VI. RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION NOT CONFISCA- 

TORY. By Carl S. Vrooman. 

One of the most important of Mr. Vrooman's masterly papers which 
have been so strong a feature of The Arena in recent months, will ap- 
pear in the February number under the title of " Railway Nationaliza- 
tion Not Confiscatory." Mr. Vrooman's paper is the result of an 
expert's exhaustive personal research conducted in various lands where 
the governments have taken ovfc the railways. It is a thoroughly trust- 
worthy and extremely valuable contribution for all friends of progressive 
democracy and the people's interests. 

VII. INDUSTRIAL CLASSES AS FACTORS IN RACIAL 

DEVELOPMENT. By George R. Stetson. 

We doubt if any English-speaking magazine in recent years has pub- 
lished a more profoundly thoughtful, informing or helpful paper on the 
extremely important subject of the relation of industrial classes to racial 
development than that which we expect to give in our February issue, 
prepared by George R. Stetson. It is a. contribution that every 
thinker interested in economic progress should carefully peruse. 

VIII. PROSTITUTION AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM. By 

Theodore Schroeder. 

A thoughtful paper giving a secularist's view of prostitution. Not 
the least interesting or suggestive feature of this paper is the author's 
thoroughly sound and admirably-expressed views on the divorce question. 

IX. MAN IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 

A Book-Study, by the Editor of The Arena. 
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Peckham College of Expression 

Herbert Edmund Peckham, A.8., President 

Offers an exceptionally comprehensive 
course of undergraduate instruction in the 
scientific, philosophical and artistic prin- 
ciples of Expression. This course includes 
288 private hour lessons with teachers of 
ability and distinction. Post-graduate and 
special courses in every department, in- 
cluding Advanced Interpretation and the 
Higher Philosophy of Expression. Very 
unusual opportunities are offered to those 
who are contemplating the Vocal Arts as 
their life work. Vocal Music, Oratory, 
Elocution, Literature, and allied branches 
of study are so presented that the pupil 
recognizes their relation to his own individ- 
uality. The pupil is released from his 
physical and mental limitations to enter 
the realm of spontaneous expression through 
an evolution "from within, out," as em- 
phasized by Dr. Charles Wesley Emerson. 
One tuition fee covers all expenses. 

Address, Eleanor Stephens Peckham, Dean, 
314 Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Masa. 



BOUND VOLUMES OF THE ARENA' 




We have in stock a limited supply of Volumes 32 
(July-December, 1904); 33 (January- June, 1905); 34 
(July-December, 1905); 35 (January-June, 1906); 36 
(July-December, 1906); 37 (January- June, 1907); and 
38 (July-December, 1907). Bound in cloth, gold 
stamp (including title, volume number and date), 
sewed by hand. 

We will send, all charges prepaid, upon receipt of 
money-order, bank check or draft, for $3.25 per vol. 

Order at once before they are exhausted. 
ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher, Trenton, N. J. 



THE PUBLIC 

LOUIS F. POST, Editor 



A Weekly Narrative of History in 
the Making. 

The NEWS NARRATIVE of this 
Periodical is a continuous story of the 
historical news of the world, free from 
editorial bias and innuendo. It 
reads and condenses the newspaper 
dispatches for you. 

The EDITORIALS may not 
please you unless you are^ a demo- 
cratic Democrat, or a democratic Re- 
publican, or a democratic Socialist, 
or a believer in Tolstoy and Henry 
George. But they will stir you up, 
whatever you are. 
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Triumphs of 
American Diplomacy 

By EDWIN MAXEY, M. Dip., D. C L. 

Author of " Some Questions of Larger 
Politics/' "International Law," Etc. 

REVIEWS: 

" I have read the manuscript with a great deal of inter- 
est. You will have a valuable book and one that will be 
appreciated by thoughtful readers."— John W. Foster. 

" You have succeeded admirably in setting forth the 
facts of American Diplomacy in an interesting and terse 
style."— James T. Dubois. 

" I am indebted to you for the privilege of reading your 
manuscript. You have caught the spirit of American 
Diplomacy and your work evinces a firm grasp of the facts. 
It is in every respect an excellent piece of work." — John 
Hay. 

" A timely work of marked interest and value. Dr. 
Maxey has presented each subject so lucidly and enter- 
tainingly that they will henceforth become part of the in- 
tellectual possessions of all readers." — The Arena. 

Published by BRENTANOS, New York 

Price $1.00 
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WHAT " THE ARENA " STANDS FOR 

THE ARENA is an open forum for the dignified discussion of great political, social, 
economic, educational, religious and philosophical problems, when presented in a 
thoughtful manner, free from personalities. 

In addition to this, it stands for certain definite and important practical movements that 
we believe under existing conditions are imperatively demanded in order to preserve and make 
effective the foundation principles of democratic republican government and that measure of 
civic righteousness and efficiency that is essential to safeguard the interests and foster the hap- 
piness and development of all the people. 

We believe that if the Republic is to become and remain the true leader of civilization, 
moral idealism rather than materialistic aggression, the ideal of peace and righteousness rather 
than the theory of force and commercial aggrandizement, must be the key-note of national life. 
We believe that no nation can hope for a great to-morrow that is faithless to its trust to the 
children of to-day; that without environing childhood with conditions that foster physical, 
mental and moral unfoldment, the recreant nation must decline; and thus where child- 
slavery in mine, factory, shop or mill is permitted the nation sells her birthright to give to 
greed-crazed privileged classes a mess of pottage. 

We believe that war is a crime against civilization and inimical to the foundation principles 
of Christianity, and that the nation that does not throw its whole influence in favor of abritra- 
tion and all practical efforts to compel nations to settle their differences without appealing to 
the arbitrament of force, is false to the ethics of Jesus and the cause of civilization. 

We believe in justice for all the people and that in the great cooperative movements that 
are sweeping many lands lies one of the splendid practical peaceful methods for securing to the 
people the fruits of their toil, without making them dependent on parasite classes that levy 
extortion on industry and take from the toiler that to which he is rightfully entitled. 

In a word, The Arena stands for a peaceful, progressive and practical program looking 
toward the realization and maintenance of a government such as was conceived by the author of 
the Declaration of Independence ; a government marked by equal rights for all and special 
privileges for none; a government in which equality of opportunities and of rights shall be the 
master-note of national life; a government "of the people, by the people and for the people, " 
under the aegis of the Golden Rule. And therefore it is especially hospitable to those great 
economic movements that favor the advancement of a juster day, the advent of a nobler, freer 
manhood, and the outflowering of a nation whose crowning glory shall be her moral grandeur. 
And, with DeTocqueville, holding that "The cure for the evils of democracy is more dem- 
ocracy," The Arena demands : 

I. Direct-Legislation, through the Initiative and Referendum, supplemented by the 
Right of Recall. 

II. Public-Ownership and operation of all public utilities or natural monopolies. 
m. Proportional Representation, as a practical provision for giving all classes a propor- 
tional voice in government, relative to their strength. 
IV. Voluntary Cooperation. 

V. The abolition of child-slavery in factory, shop, mill and mine. 
VI. Arbitration at home and abroad . 

(a) Compulsory arbitration, to the end that the people shall not be made the 
victims of warring interests, and by which justice may obtain rather than cun- 
ning or force. 

(6) An aggressive campaign for international arbitration and the reduction of 
armaments. 
VTL Coincident with a persistent insistence on a practical progressive program along 
the lines of fundamental democracy and looking toward securing justice for all the people, a 
vigorous educational propaganda, with the master purpose of arousing the spiritual energies of 
the people, to the end that moral idealism shall supplant materialistic greed, and altruism 
blossom where egoism blights. 
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Supplies any desired information from the Capital. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 



monks and 

monasteries 



By ALFRED WESLEY WISH ART 

SOMETIME FELLOW IN CHURCH HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

THIS WORK, as the Boston Globe says, gives a better idea than was ever 
before presented between a single pair of covers what a strong part monasti- 
cisra has performed in the world's history. Mr. Wishart brings the advan- 
tages of a trained mind and the scholarly instinct to this work. Hermits, beggars, 
diplomatists, statesmen, professors, missionaries, pontiffs, ascetic organizations and 
the rise and fall of empires are eloquently portrayed. He has sifted his authorities 
so carefully, says the Philadelphia Time*, that the book has the stamp of truth in 
every statement placed there, however so deftly, that the literary grace of the work is 
fully preserved. It is a captivating theme, says the New York Times, and the pic- 
tures the work presents are vivid and clear. His list of authorities and excellent notes 
will be found helpful to both student and general reader. It emphatically ought to 
take rank among the favorite volumes in the libraries of students of the middle ages, 
says the Philadelphia North American. 

The original edition of this work will give pleasure to those who love a book for its intrinsic 
beauty. The paper is a noble quality of " close-wire " laid ** feather-weight " with deckle-edges, 
and was printed while wet — a process fatal to papers made from substitutes for cotton and 
linen fibers. The margins are liberally broad. The types — generous size — are the old- 
style Dutch face, cut originally by Caslon, of London, about 1725, after the Elzevir models. 
Tlie lines are well opened, and the ink is a deep, full-bodied bluish-black. The size is royal 
octavo. The work is thoroughly indexed and contains 454 pages, besides four true photo- 
gravure plates. The price is $3.50 net; by mail, $3.68. 

A new (12mo.) edition of this work, without the illustrations, has been issued in response to 
a demand for a popular cheaper edition, containing in the appendix an extended note dealing 
with the Philippine friars. The price is $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR 
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Cape Cod Ballads and Other 
Verse 

by Jm Llacola 

IXXOTTBATSD BT KolfUtD W. KSMBUL 

Have you a Mend who la a low of the homely end 
expressive dialect of New Bng land, who inclines to the sim- 
ile, heartfelt leys which come from the brain of the people' ■ 
SoetT Then you will search far before yon cam ind a 
Tolume of ?eree more altogether delightful than this. 

Price, $!.«$ ; by maU. $1.11 



The Gate Beautiful 

Befog Principle* aad n«tk*ds in Vital Art 
EJucatlM 



by Prof. Jefca Ward 5tli 



To the Undent of art and to any aspirin* yenag pereon 
«k A As^nm to immensely broaden and deepen hie or her 
cnhn£ ^Titil^^^, webellm?Kt,Oiii > book 



Tolnme or volumes that will not only become 
perpetual delight but elso an intuenee that 
iwhole of afterlife, Oentaini thoneandi of 



will prove the volume < 
a fountain of per— A — ' 

will enrich the w-~ ~- —- —- 

UluctratloQe, including two color charts. 

Cloth Edition: loyal 4te. Prloe. $T.M ; by mail, 
$T.$5. 

Paper-corereo: Idltlon: Thinner paper, narrow 
margins. Prtoa. $$.$$; by «aH, $$.?$. 



The Building of the City Beau- 
tiful 



An ideal Christmas gift for all who lore that which to 
■eod and pure and beantiml-all who eeek to help the 
world onward and to make life richer, nobler and more 
grandly worth the while. Th* JssJsa *** * ** «*•: '^ne 
fi the meet beautiful •piritnal risioas of alleges." With 
photograTure of the author and hie mother. 

Price, $1.50 ; by mail, $l.fO. 



In Nature's Realm 

by Charles C. Abbott, M. D. 

With ninety drawing! and photograTure frontispiece, 

by Ottrer Kemp. 

For any lover of nature who if alao a Iotct of beautiful 

booke, thii Tolnme will be found peculiarly appropriate. 

The author helve hia readera to look at nature with fresher 

eyes, and to eee beautiee and eouroea of delight unnoticed 



Price. $>.$$ ; by mail. $$.$$. 
B. O. FLOWER'S 

How England Averted a Revo- 
lution of Force 

This book will be found one of the meet timely, inatrue- 
tiTt and morally helpful books. It la a historical aurrey of 
the leading political and social events in the England of the 
thirties and forties of the last oentnry. 

An appendix ffiTos the leading songs of freedom, and 
poems of protest or the period. 

Price. $1.15; by mall, $1.36. 



Dan Beard's Moonblight and 
Six Feet of Romance 

With Fifty Pictures by the Author. 

Among your friends and acquaintances, perhaps yon 

hare some social reformer friend who inclines toward the 

Single Tax. If so,70u cannot do better than to present snob 

a friend with this book. It la a romance of the coal region. 

Price, $1.S§ ; by mall, $1.S$. 



A Short History of Monks and 
Monasteries 

by Alfred Wesley Wlsbart 

The work givee a better idea than was ever before pre- 
sented between a single pair of covers what a strong part 
monasticism has performed in the world's history. Mr. 
Wiahart brings the advantages of a trained mind and the 
scholarly Instinct to this work. 

Original (Sto.) Mitten: Illustrated with four phote- 



Prloe, $S.50; by mall, $$.$$. 

New (12mo.) Edition, without illustrations. 
Prloe, $1.$0; by mail, $1.$S. 



Elegies: Ancient and Modern 



by llary Lloyd 
A critical and historical study of 
eld, together with an 



al study of nUgme poetry of the 
anthology of this noble form of 
(ensure of all peoples and of all 



rerse selected from the literature of all peoples 
Two volumes. Tolume I, now ready. 
Price, $l.M. aaeh volume ; by mail. $1.«1. 

The Story of New Zealand 

by Prof. Frank Parson* 
A book of 8*0 pages, containing 170 Olent ratl one. 
tells the truth about New Zealand-the truth that 
startled, amasnd and excited the admiration of the wj 

WMSld 

Prig. $».<0 ; by «t»U. >».— . 

The City for the People 

by Prof. Preak Parsons 

A meet valuable work on public ownership of pubtte 
utilities, direct legislation and municipal home rale. Will 
be found indespensable by students of municipal questions. 
Priot. $1.00 ; by mail. $1.1$. 

A Primer of Direct Legislation 

A twenty-four page pamphlet containing chapters em 

the referendum the initiative, and supplementary r XM ~~ 

In four parts. 
•0 for $1.50; 



Price, 10 oents eaoh; IS for $1.$$: 
100 for $$.00 to one or mere addreaana. 



Just Plain Folks 

by B. Stlllman Doobleday 

Many a man will see himself eiefarsd her 
vel to know how another has so well told Ml 
Prloe. $1.1* postpaid. 



here end will i 



The City the Hope of Democracy 

by Frederic C. Howe 
" A strong; and detailed analysis at the root of municipal 
government. 
Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.$$. 

By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 

The Plum Tree. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
The Deluge. Price. $1.50 postpaid. 



The Coat. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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THE LINCOLN CENTENARY 

will be celebrated February 12, 19* 9 

The True 
jibraham 
Lincoln 

By 
WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 

Author of 
"The True Thomas Jefferson' 9 

IS not a conventional biography, but 
in the opinion of many critics it is 
the most valuable and absorbing life 
of the great statesman which has yet 
appeared in one volume. A wealth of 
incident has been drawn on by Mr. 
Curtis in sketching the career of the 

E-eat American. He first treats of 
incoln the man and his kindred, and 
then in succession as leader of the 
Springfield bar, orator, politician, Presi- 
dent, commander-in-chief, emancipator, 
diplomat, philosopher, and his moral and 
religious beliefs. There are many special 
incidents and bits of intimate knowl- 
edge gathered from various sources and 
hitherto unpublished. 




41 It Is a book to make Americans feel proud 
and grateful . . . . One that every young Ameri- 
can should resid."—Pitts6urg- Gazette- Times. 



Copy right, 1891, by M. P. Rice 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
From an original, unretouched negative made in 1864 



Twenty-four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net ; 
half levant, $5.00 net. 



YOUR LIBRARY OF LINCOLN LITERATURE 
is incomplete without a copy of 

6he 6rue History of the Civil War 

By GUY CARLETON LEE, PH.D. 



an 
s a 
for 

as 



of Johns Hopkins University 

A BRIEF, yet comprehensive history of the Civ il War, true in the best sense — th 
impartial and accurate account of the causes that led to the great struggle 
narrative of the war itself and of the consequences of Federal victory. It i 
the vividness with which it brings out the great figures of '6i to 65, including 
Lincoln, Lee, Grant, Sherman, etc. 

Twenty-four Illustrations and maps. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net ; half levant, $5.00 net. 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY » hir. 
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THERE'S ROOM FOR YOU 



in the boundless West and there 's room for you on the subscription list 
of The Pacific Monthly, the magazine of the West. Who is not inter- 
ested in the country where thousands have found health, wealth and happi- 
ness and where thousands more are coming each year? Do you want to 
learn more of this land of opportunity ? Do you want to keep in touch with 
the spirit of the West in poetry, fiction, picture ? Are you interested in the 
gigantic reclamation projects that are turning sage-brush wastes into a 
land of plenty ? There is a magazine of the West, a magazine whose mis- 
sion is to carry to the ends of the world the vastness, the grandeur, the 
advantages, of the West, and there are already thousands of readers ready 
to testify to the delightful manner in which the West is pictured in The 
Pacific Monthly. Are you one of them ? Do you want to become one ? 
The Pacific Monthly is a high-grade magazine in every particular. The 
subscription price is $1.50 per year; the colored pictures alone are worth 
the subscription price. Buy a copy from your newsdealer to-day. Then 
send us the coupon herewith. 

If you wish to get acquainted witl* The Pacific Monthly, send twenty- 
five cents for three late numbers. 



TEAR OFF THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY 

The Pacific Monthly: 

Enclosed please find $1.50 for which you may send The Pacific Monthly for 
one year to 

Name 

Address , 



THE PACIFIC MONTHLY, Portland, 0« S on 
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WANTED-A RIDER AGENT 



IN EACH TOWN 

and district to ride 

_ _ _ _ and exhibit a 190$ 

Model "Rah per** bicycle t furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money 
fast. Write for full particulars and special offer at once. 

NO M05KY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 

to anyone, anywhere in the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, Prepay freight. 

and allow TEN DAYS' FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and 

put it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 

th^bicycle^yoii may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not he out one cent. 

DRIP CC We furnish the highest grade hicycles it is possible to make at one 
rnlUCO small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $35 middlemen's 
profits by buying dirert of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. DO 
NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any /r ice until you receive our catalogues and 
learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 
Villi Hill I DC ACTAVICUCn when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
IUU If ILL DC Md I Unlan CU our superb models at the -wonderfully lew pr ire: we 
can make for 1909. We sell the highest grade bicycles for less money than any other factory. We are 
satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BIC YClJS DEA LEES, you can sell our bicycles 
I under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

SECOND HAND BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 

usually have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly 

at prices ranging from #1 to £8 or *!(». Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 

'TIDCC ft A ACTED RQ1VEC ■ingle wheels, Imported roller rhninn and pedals. 

IIIICwi IfUJIvl Cll'DllJIIVCVf parts, repairs and equipment of all kinds at half the usual retail prices 

f DO NOT "WAIT, but write today and we will send you free by return mail our large nitalnRUe, beauti 

r fully Illustrated and containing a great rund of interesting matter and useful Information; also a -wonderful pr&posttiou 

on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs ft postal to get everything. 'Write It now. 

MEAD CYCLE COMPANY Dept. w 262, CHICAGO, ILL. 



WW ha word "Staltaf " X£?L£ 

wbeo imprinted on ■farwara, the name "Brandt" 
ft coming lo signify when found on the title-page 
jof a book — accepted worth, genuineness honesty, 
ihoth in substance and matter.— Tfoy Timrn. 




Army Auction Bargains 



Tenia - |1JM np 
Shoes - 1.35 " 
ARMY SADDLES 3.00 
" Uridlea - 1.00 
Le«trlna.pr. 



Old Plstoli - - ». V an 
Officers' Swords, ntw 1.T5 ,f 
CsTslry Ssbres - - 1.50" 
UNIFORMS I.SSnp 

1 Shot Carbine 3. SO 



U. 8. gF&ZMQWtXLD B-L BIPLE8 $|79 

Blank or Ball Cartridge, 36 cents box ot 20. ~1= 
1W7 MILITARY CATALOGUE 260 large pag*«, thou- 
aiiDdi of beautiful Illustration! — wlih 1909 supplement, 
wholesale sod reUil prices. Mailed for 15 cents (stamp!), 
15 ACRES GOV'T. AUCTION GOODS. 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN, S01 Broadway, NEW YORK 



Don't Read at Random 



READ THIS COURBEi 

Foundations of Modern Europe, by Emil Reich, Hungarian Author $1.50 

Seen in Germany, by Ray Stannard Baker 2.00 

Studies in European Literature, prepared for the course 1.50 

Man and the Earth, by Prof. N. S. Shaler, Geology, Harvard 1.50 

Chautauqua Magazine (Monthly — Illustrated) Containing " The Friend- 
ship of Nations: International Peace or War ?"; "A Reading Journey in 

Holland"; " Dutch Art and Artists," etc 2.00 

Total 8.50 



I 



ALIj FOUR BOOKS AND THE MAGAZINE to one address, . . . $5.00 

"Easy for Anybody, Worth While for Everybody" 

Address, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York 

System Brings Results 



Digitized by 



Google 




"The Brandt Books 



*» 



&SZ 




Really Worth Reading and Reading Again. 

—Saturday Evening Post. 



CONTENTS. 

The Ood-Piaher. 
The Song qf The Sea. 
The Wind? $ Song. 
" The Bventn' Hymn." 
The Meadow Road. 
The BuUfrog Serenade. 



The Bett Spare Room. 

The Oid OanyaU. 

Our Plret Fkre-Oraeken. 

When Nathan Led The Che*, 

BemUah't Art. 

The Sunday School Flcnic. 

"AwUMondy." 

TheSehooUOmmSSieMam. 

Waeted Aurn. 

When The Mmieter Oomee to Tea. 



Tne W m idtr ** 1 



TutMuMmnYeWlfe. 
The VUage Oracle. 
The TinFeddler. 
" Bert B mma'e Photygraphe." 
When Papa'* Sick. 
The Ballad afMcOartif* Trombone. 
i Dueen. 



Susan Van . 



The PUT Ward Tint Debate. 
BMe New Brother. 
OrcfaD qy. 

" Taken' Boarder*." 

A College T r ain ing . 

A Omened Hero. 

A Thanksgiving Dream. 

QBMefeBiBy-Qoat 

The Popular Song. 

The Cuckoo Clock. 

MatOd*/* Beau. 

" SteteTe Beet PoOer." 

" The Wldder Clark." 

Pridem BvenM Meetln'e. 

The Pareon't Daughter. 

My Old Oram Nag. 

Through The Peg. 

TUBaUadeoffheDrtam-Ship. 

Ufe-tPathe. 

The Mayflower. 

May Memories. 

Bird'9-Neeting Time. 

TheOldSwordon The WaU. 

imelyetghtin The Shade. 

tnmunerIHghiea 



_ § % at Grandpa'*, 
vjremdfather e Sununer Suuete. 



Sep tem b er MormW*. 



The Winter Night* at 
tlSSer** 



'ThelAmi 

The Ant and The Grasshopper. 

TheOroaker. 

The Old-FnsMontd Garden. 

The Light-Keeper. 

TheLOue Old House by The Shore. 

When The Tide Qoee Out 

The Watcher*. 

" The Reg'lar Army Man." 

Plremen CK Raferty. 

A R a i n y Day. 

The Hand-Organ Ball 

h% Mother** Room. 

Bun-Set Land. 

The Surf Along The Shore. 

Atr "' 




Joe Lincoln's 

Cape Cod Ballads 

AND OTHER VERSE 



Drawings by Edward W. Kemble 

The New York Independent eaye : " The scenes and the people des- 
cribed are the genuine product of Gape Cod. We read with un- 
feigned pleasure these ballads, half humorous and half regretful, of 
the cod-fisher, old daguerreotypes, the school-committee man, the 
tin peddler, winter nights at home, and other things that go to make 
up the New England life that is just passing away." 

The Boeton Globe eaye: "Every one of its two hundred pages 
makes the owner of the book delighted with the Lincoln-Komble- 
Brandt combination." 

The Worcester [Mass.) Spy Bays: "The verse is of the hiirest type. 
There is nothing in current literature dealing with Yankee char- 
acteristics that is better than this, and in the variety of subjects, the 
sentiment, the pathos, the humor, reminiscence, and description, 
the author shows a wonderful versatility." 

'ihe New Bedford (Mass.) Standard eaye: "His verse excels in 
poetic grace, in strength of diction, and in the depth of feeling. 
Whether humorouB or grave, and he can be either with equal suc- 
cess, he is never shallow. He touches a heart interest always, and 
so wins reponse from the hearts of his readers." 

The Buffalo Sunday Newe eaye: " The lilt and spontaneous swing 
of Field and Riley. . . . The melody of his lines is as catchy as a 
boy's whistle." 

The Detroit Free Preee eaye : " Mr. Lincoln can paint pictures in 
verse, and he can make us see them. For the rest, he baa caught 
and fixed the Yankee wit and shrewd philosophy." 

The Boeton Transcript eaye : " His lines seem to swing into place 
of their own accord." 

The Troy Preee eaye : " Lincoln's poems appeal to the heart of the 
mulitude, who like the homely rhymes of nature and the hearth- 
stone." 

The Springfield (Maes.) Republican eaye : " There is a deal of human 
nature in this book of near 200 pages, and very well expressed." 

Ihe Chicago Standard eaye : This little volume is worth its weight 
in gold to the tired man affected with the blues." 



With twenty-three drawings in line. Decorative cover in gold 
and brown, by Mira Burr Eosom. 12mo., toned dull-sufaced all-rag 
paper, hand-sewed, 198 pp., with index of first lines. 



$1.25 net; by mail $1.33 



ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER 

TRENTON, N.J. & BOSTON,MASS. 
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WHAT 



Z$t $ooft (Ttew0 (mon^f^ 



STANDS FOR 



Cftt BC$t IN I ts comments on current publications are just and well-consid- 

EittrdtlirC ered. Concisely but comprehensively it sorts out the new publica- 

tions so that the reader knows exactly what he wants and what he 
can afford to do without. 

OK IHOIt Its arrangement is neat, tasty, and attractive to the eye. Appro- 

JlftiStiC IN priate covers, a large number of excellently reproduced pictures, 
CWOflfdPlW supplementary portraits and color inserts comprise some of the 
engaging features. 

ClK HlOSt Nine out of every ten articles are illustrated — profusely so. 

(iCNCrOtU III Almost a picture to a page is the rule of each issue. A few pages 
QtUmtitV extra are not begrudged and every new book gets a notice. 

Cftt IHOIt '^ en vears f rom now many of the articles published in The 

EflftJHfl III Book News Monthly will have entered into the main body of 

IlAltff permanent literature. Each contributor is selected according to 

his qualifications. The most expert writer on any given subject is 
not too good for this magazine. The special authors* numbers 
represent very nearly the final word on the authors treated of. You 
cannot only read the magazine but you can keep it for future 
reference and use. 



t$t $ooft Qte<»0 Qttonf0% 



JOc* a copy 



K<*, (pa. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 



$L00 a year 
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Order All Your Magazines 
Through "The Arena" 

During the early part of the year we opened a department for handling subscriptions for the convenience of oar subscribers 
and it proved eo popular that we take pleaeure in giving the f oflewing list of unusually favorable offers whieh yon will find 
worthy of your careful attention. 

We will duplicate any offers or prices made to you by any reliable subscription agency or publisher. 

When sending your orders please note the following directions: 

There is an additional charge for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries. 

Remittance— By post-office or express money-order, or by bank check or draft, or registered letter, payable to Tun Ammhm 
Magazine, at Trenton, New Jersey. 



No. 

46 Tun AjudfA m 

37 Ainslee's m 

Ainslee's, Popular, Review of Reviews. . . 

Ainslee's, Suooess 

Ainslee's, Suooess, Travel 

Ainslee's, MoClure's, Woman's Home 
Companion, Harper's Magaslno 

Alienist sAd Neurologist .q 

AH Story Magasine. m 

American Agriculturalist w 

18 American Boy m 

American Journal of Sociology bi-m 

18 American Magasine m 

American Magasine. Etude 

87 American Monthly Review of Reviews, m 

American Printer m 

Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Soda! Science bi-m 

Appeal to Reason w 

SO Appleton's m 

Argosy m 

Architectural Record m 

70 Atlantic Monthly m 

46 Automobile w 

46 Bookman m 

13 Book News m 

SO Breeders' Gasette. 



Our 
Price 
$2.60 
1*0 
4.00 
8.00 
3.00 

6.76 
6.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1*6 
3.00 
8.00 

6.00 
.60 
1.60 
1.00 
8.66 
4.00 
3.00 
8.60 
1.00 
1.15 



Pries 
with 



SO Broadway Magasine ..m 1.50 

Burr Molntoeh Monthly m 3.00 



40 

18 Business Man's 

Camera 

18 Camera Craft 

Century Magasine, 



CenturyMsgasine, St. Nicholas (new). 



1.00 
1.00 
.90 
3.86 
6.55 
1.95 
2.00 



Char* 

Chautauquan, _ 

Chicago Daily Socialist (new) 3.00 

Christian Science Journal m 2.00 

80 Circle m 1.50 

Collier's Weekly w 5 20 

Commoner w .80 

Conservator, International Socialist Re- 
view, Wilahire'a 1.75 

13 Cosmopolitan m 1.00 

Cosmopolitan, Outing. Success 2.50 

Cosmopolitan, World To-Day, Review of 

Reviews 3.00 

Cosmopolitan, Everybody's and Delinea- 
tor 2.50 

•0 Country life in America m 4.00 

Country Life, MoClure's, or Suooess, Gar- 
den and Farm Almanac 4.00 

Country life. Everybody's, Delineator .. . . 4.00 
Country Life, Review of Reviews or Out- 
ing 4.00 

Country Life, Suooess, American or Mo- 
Clure's 4.00 

Country life. World's Work, Delineator, 

Everybody's 5.50 

Country Lite (3 years) 8.00 

60 Craftsman m 3.00 

45 Current Literature m 8.00 

Current Literature, MoClure's, or Suooess 3.00 
Current Literature, MoClure's, any Cli 



13. 



3.25 

Current Literature, MoClure's 2.60 

Delineator m 1.00 

Delineator, Everybody's, Soribner's 4.50 



6.88 
4.15 
6.88 

8.00 
6.80 
8.15 
8.16 
8.16 
4.16 
836 
4.10 
8.86 
4.00 

T.00 
8.66 
8.60 
836 
4.80 
6.T6 
430 
4.80 
836 
8.60 
8.60 
436 
836 
836 
836 
6.00 
7.80 
4.00 
4.16 
8.76 
4.00 
8.60 
7.46 
8.75 

4.00 
838 

4.76 

6.16 

4.76 
6.60 

6.16 
636 

636 

6.88 

7.76 
10.88 
6.00 
4.60 
636 

6.60 

IS 

6.76 



Class Our 

No. Price 

Delineator, World's Work, Scribner's 85.00 

Delineator, World's Work, Outing 3.50 

Delineator, World's Work, Everybody's, 

Harper's Weekly 5.50 

Delineator, World's Work, Everybody's. . 3.50 

Dial s-m 135 

Dramatic Mirror w 8.50 

50 Eclectic Magasine m 2.60 

20 Etude m 1.50 

Etude. American 1.85 

Everybody's m 1.50 

Everybody s. Delineator 1.85 

Everybody's, Delineator, Van Norden's . . 835 
Evei7Dody's,Delineator,8t.NiehoIasrnew> 3.50 

Farm, Stock and Home s-m 

13 Farmer's Voice w 

20 Field and Stream m 

Field and Stream, Outing, Recreation 

27 Fine Arts Journal m 

Forum m 

Fra 



.50 
.80 
136 
8.90 
8.00 
1.75 
135 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.40 
1.00 
3.50 



6.50 
3.50 



m 

13 Garden Magasine m 

13 Good Health m 

13 Good Housekeeping m 

7 Green's Fruit Grower m 

13 Harper's Baser m 

Harper's Magasine m 

Harper's Magasine, Review of Reviews, 
MoClure's or Suooess, or Harper's Ba- 
ser 

Harper's Weekly w 

Harper's Weekly, Review of Reviews, 

MoClure's, Success 5.00 

Harper's Weekly, Everybody's, World's 

Work, Delineator 5.50 

13 Health m 1.00 

13 Health Culture m .75 

15 Hoard's Dairyman w .90 

27 House and Garden m 2.50 

46 House Beautiful m 2.60 

13 Housekeeper m .75 

7 Human Life m .40 

27 Independent ,. w 8.00 

Internationa] Journal of Ethics q 2.50 

85 International Studio m 4.50 

International Socialist Review m 1.00 

International Socialist Review, Wilshire's, 
Appeal to Reason 1.25 



40 Journal of Education. 

Judge 

Judicious Advertising. 



2.25 

5.00 

.90 

1.50 



3.00 
30 



Ladies' Home Journal m 

Ladies' Home Journal, Saturday Evening 

Post 

7 Ladies' World m 

20 Indies World, Pictorial Review, Modern 

Priscilla 1 00 

70 Leslie's Weekly w 5.00 

Leslie's Weekly, Recreation, Army and 

Navy Life 5.00 

life. New York w 4.50 

35 Lippinoott's m 2.50 

Lippinoott's, Review of Reviews 3.00 

Lippinoott's, any Class 13 magasine 2.50 

lippinoott's, MoClure's 2.75 

literary Digest w 8.00 

little Journeys .m 1.00 

living Age w 5.75 



For reference to class numbers sea second page following. 



5 



Pr*ee 

with 

Abeha 

6738 

6.76 

T.T6 
6.80 
8.80 
6.6 

!• 

3.76 

18 

3.76 
8.80 



636 
8.88 
8.88 

4.00 



8.00 
838 
6.76 



8.76 
6.78 

738 

7.78 
836 



4.60 
836 
8.66 
8.86 
4.68 
6.66 
8.00 

8.88 
4.86 

736 
8.16 

4.00 

6.68 
8.68 

3.15 
6.00 

736 
6.76 

4.00 
6.86 

4.76 
6.00 
636 

8.06 
7.76 
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Class Our 

No. Price. 

Louisville Courier Journal . . . . w 10.65 

7 MeCall's Magasine m .60 

McCIure's m 1.50 

McCIure's, Modern Priscilla, Designer 1 .90 

45 MoClure's, Current Literature 2.60 

M oClure's, Success and Review of Reviews 3.00 

McCIure's, American, St. Nicholas (new). . 3.35 

McCIure's, Success. 2.00 

McCIure's, Success and Current Literature 3.00 

McCIure's, Lippincott s 2.75 

MoClure's, Scribner's, Review of Reviews 5.25 

MoClure's, Christian Endeavor World 2.36 

McCIure's, Ainslee's, Woman's Home 

Companion, Harper's Magasine 6.75 

McCIure's, St. Nicholas (new). Woman's 

Home Companion 3.25 

Medical World (For Physicians Only) m 1.00 

18 Metropolitan m 1.50 

20 Modern Priscilla, Ladies' World, Pictorial 

Review 1.00 

• MonJet q 2.00 

Moody's Magasine (Financial) m 3.00 

Motor m 3.00 

Munsey*s m 1 .00 

Nation w 3.00 

20 National Magasine m 1.50 

13 Nautilus m .90 

45 New England Magasine m 3.00 

New Idea, Designer or Modern Priscilla. . 1.00 
New York Evening Call, Wilshire's, Inter- 
national Socialist Review 4.00 

70 North American Review m 8.50 

Open Court m 1.00 

Orange Judd Farmer m 1.00 

27 Outing Magasine m 3.00 

. Outing. Van Norden's, American 3.00 

Outing, Success 2.00 

Outing, Suocess, Cosmopolitan 2.50 

Outing, World's Work, Everybody's 3.75 

Outing, Review of Reviews 8.00 

Outing, Review of Reviews, Suooess, or 

Cosmopolitan 3.50 

Outing, Everybody's, Delineator 3.00 

Outing, Country Life, American 5.00 

Outing. Yachtin 3.00 

55 Outlook w 3.00 

35 Out West m 2.00 

20 Overland Monthly m 1.25 

20 Pacific Monthly m 1.50 

Pandex of Press m 1.25 

20 Pearson's Magasine m 1.50 

Pearson's, Delineator, Everybody's 2.50 

Pearson's, Delineator, World's Work 3.00 

13 Philistine m .85 

20 Photo-Era m 1.50 

Photo Era. Recreation, Leslie's Weekly . . 5.00 

20 Photographic Times m 1.50 

Pictorial Review m 1.00 

Poet Lore q 8.75 

Popular, Review of Reviews, Ainslee's. . . 4.00 

15 Public, Chicago w 1.00 

Puck, w 4.25 

27 Putnam's and Reader . . . .m 8.00 

Quarterly Journal of Economics q 2.50 

Railroad Man's Magasine m 1.00 

Recreation, Outing, Field and 8tream 8.90 

25 Red Book m 1.50 

27 Review of Reviews m 3.00 

Review of Reviews, any 2 in Class 13 8.00 

Review of Reviews, McCIure's, Suocess . . . 8.00 
Review of Reviews, World To-Day, Cos- 
mopolitan 3.00 



Price 

with 

Abxna 

$2.85 

2.60 

8.60 

4.15 

4.55 

*M 

9.50 

4.25 

5.25 

8.00 

7.50 

4.60 

9.00 

8.50 
8.60 
836 



4.75 
3.15 
5.28 
838 

8.15 
4.60 
836 

6.00 
6.76 
836 
836 
8.96 
636 
4.25 
6.75 
6.00 
635 

6.76 
6.26 

736 
536 
5.00 
4.00 
8.60 
8.60 
836 
8.60 
4.76 
536 
836 
8.60 
7.15 
8.60 
835 
5.75 
635 
8.00 
636 
8.96 
4.60 
8.00 
6.15 
8.60 
8.96 
5.26 
5.26 



6.26 



Price 

Class Our with 

No. Prioe Abbka 
Review of Reviews, Suocess, Woman's 

Home Companion, MoClure's 83*75 $6.00 

Review of Reviews, St. Nicholas (new) . . . 3.05 5.80 

Saturday Evening Post w 1.50 4.00 

Saturday Evening Post, Ladies' Home 

Journal 3.00 630 

Scientific American Supplement w 435 636 

Scientific American w 2.75 4.76 

Scrap Book m 1.00 836 

Soribner's m 3.00 6.00 

Scribner's. World's Work, Everybody's . . 535 730 

Scribner's, any Class 13 magasine 8.65 5.90 

Scribner's, any Class 27 magasine 4.35 6.60 

Scribner's, Delineator. Everybody's 4.50 6.75 

Scribner's, World's Work, Delineator 5.00 736 

Scribner's, MoClure's or Suocess 4.50 6.76 

Scribner's, Review of Reviews, MoClure's 5.25 730 

27 Smart Set m 2.50 8.96 

Springfield Republican w .95 3.09 

St. Nicholas m 235 4.76 

27 Suburban Life m 3.00 8.96 

13 8uooess m 1.00 836 

Success, MoClure's 2.00 436 

Suocess, Travel, Ainslee's 8.00 536 

13 Sunset m 1.50 836 

8ystem m 2.00 4.09 

20 Table Talk m 1.00 836 

Theatre Magasine m 2.50 4.60 

20 TransAtlanUc Tales m 1.50 8.89 

Truth Seeker w 2.65 4.76 

Unity w 2.00 4.00 

20 Van Norden's Magasine m 1.50 836 

Van Norden's, Cosmopolitan 1.66 8.90 

7 Vick's Magasine m .40 2.09 

20 Watson's Jeffersonian m 1.50 836 

13 What to Eat m 1.00 836 

Wilshire's m .25 2.66 

18 Woman's Home Companion m 1.25 8.60 

Woman's Home Companion or Bu ooe s s, 

MsCIure's 2.10 4.86 

Woman's Home Companion or Sue pass, 

Scribner's, MoClure's 4.75 7.00 

Woman's Home Companion, Review of 

Review*. 8uooess 3.25 6.60 

Woman's Home Companion, MoClure's, 

World To-Day 2.75 5.00 

Woman's Home Companion, MoClure's 

St. Nicholas (new) 3.25 5.60 

Woman's Home Companion, American, ~ 

St. Nicholas (new) 3.25 5.60 

Woman's Home Companion or MoClure's, • 

Suocess, Country life i.25 6.60 

Woman's Home Companion, Harper's, 

Ainslee's, McCIure's i.75 9.00 

World's Work, Everybody's 2.60 4.86 

World's Work, Delineator 236 4.60 

World's Work, Delineator, Everybody's. 336 5.60 
World's Work, Delineator, Everybody's, 

Harper's Weekly 5.50 7.76 

WorloVs Work, Everybody's, Scribner's . . 535 7.60 

World's Work, Delineator, Pearson's 8.00 536 

World's Work, Delineator, Everybody's, 

Country life 5.50 7.75 

World's Work i m £.00 5.00 

20 World To-day m 1.50 8.60 

Youth's Companion w 1.75 4.00 

Youth's Companion for 1909 (new) and 
the remaining issues for 1906, including 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas holi- 
day numbers; 1909 calender, "In 

Grandmother's Gai den," 8 z 24 1 .75 4.00 

For reference to class numbers, see following page. 



OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

Prices for Long-Time Subscriptions to "The Arena" to One Address. 

Two Year* $4.50 Ten Yca» $15 .00 

Fh<e Yean 10.00 Lif e Subscriptions 25.00 
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TH E ARENA ADVERTISER 

MAKE UP YOUR OWN COMBINATION 

MAGAZINE CLUB 

The elass-numbers refer to the numbers in front of the names of the periodicals in the list on the opposite pace. 
Periodicals may be sent to the same or to different add r esses, and subscriptions may be new or renewals, or extensions 
of old subscriptions. 

All subscriptions are for one full year, exoept where otherwise stated. 



CLASS T. 

Any 2 with any 1 in Class 13 11.70 

"2 1 15 1.80 

. •• 1 •• 2 •• 13 2.00 

CLASS 10. 

Any 2 with any 1 in Class 13 12.00 

" 1 '• 2 " 13 2.15 



CLASS IS. 



Any 2. 

" 3. 

" 4 

" 2 

" 1 

•• 2 

" 1 

M 2 

" 1 

'• 2 

M 1 

•• 2 

.. 1 

" 2 

•• 3 

" 1 

M 2 

" 1 

M 1 

•• 1 

" 1 

•• 1 

•• 1 

M 1 



withany 


LinClai 

k •• 
•• 

M 

M 

I M 
M 
M 

I ** 
•• 
•• 
•• 
•• 
M 
•• 
•• 
■• 


• 7 




7..., 




•• j 


10. . . . 




•• 4 


10. . . . 




M ] 


15 




*' 5 


15.... 






20.... 




•• 


20.... 






25..., 




•• 


25.... 




'• 1 


27.... 




** 1 


27.... 




•• 4 


27.... 




•■ 

•• 
•• 
«• 


35.... 
40.... 
45.... 
60 


, 


** ] 


55.... 




" 1 


60.... 




*' 1 


70. . . . 




«* 


85.... 





11.05 
Z80 
2.05 
2.00 
1.70 
2.15 
1.80 
2.40 
2.50 
2.65 
2.00 
2.90 
2.25 
3.00 
3.65 
3.70 
3.40 
3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
3.75 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 



CLASS 15. 



Any 1 with any 2 in Class 7 $1.80 

"1 •' 2 •' 13 2.40 

"2 M 1 " 13 2.50 



27 

CLASS 20. 



3.20 



Any 1 with any 2 in Class 13 $2.65 

•• 1 •• 1 - 13 2.00 

"1 •• 1 •• 45 3.60 

° 2 " 1 " 27 3.70 



f»y 



Any 



CLASS 2$. 

1 with any 2 in Class 13 $2.90 

1 M 1 M 13 2.25 

1 - 1 " 27 3.00 



CLASS 27. 



1 with any 2 in Class 13 $3.00 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 



13. 
15. 
20. 
25. 
35. 
40. 
45. 



3.65 
3.20 
3.70 
3.00 
3.45 
8.70 
3.95 



CLASS 35. 



Any 



Any 



1 with any 



1 with any 



2 in Class 13 $3.40 

1 " 27 3.45 

CLASS 40. 

lfn Class 13 $3.00 

1 " 27 3.70 

CLASS 45. 



Any 1 with any 1 in Class 13 

"1 •• 2 M 13 

- 1 - 1 M 27 


$3.25 

3.90 

3.05 


CLASS 60. 




Any 1 with any 1 in Class 13 


$3.60 


CLASS 55. 




Any 1 with any I in Class 13 


$3.75 


CLASS $0. 




Any 1 with any 1 in Class 13 


$4.00 


CLASS 70. 




Any 1 with any 1 in Class 13 


$4.50 


CLASS 85. 




Any I with any 1 in Class 13 
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BENJAMIN FAY MILLS. 



By George Wharton James. 



THIS isjin age ©^searching and fear- 
less criticism of everybody and 
everything that demands the adoration, 
the obedience, the homage of man. All 
our old-time heroes are being put into 
the camera while the dazzling and pierc- 
ing rays of the critical searchlight are 
turned upon them. In religion, especially, 
is this general statement true. Nothing 
has been too revered to escape — nothing 
so sacred that it has been ignored. In the 
whole realm occupied by Christian civil- 
ization there is no book that has been so 
rigorously subjected to this criticism as 
has the Bible — the Old Testament of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and the New 
Testament of orthodox Christianity. And 
this not alone by irreverent disbelievers, 
open and avowed infidels, who have 
treated the Bible and its adherents with 
open scorn and scoffing; not alone by 
such intellectual and scientific agnostics 
as Hume, Voltaire, Huxley, Strauss, 
Renan, Buckle, Tyndall and Ingersoll; 
not alone by such avowed free thinkers in 
the bosom of the church itself as Bishop 
Colenso, Samuel Cox, Dr. Crapsey, Arch- 
deacon Farrar, Professor Ewing, Dr. H. 
W. Thomas, and the present pastor of 



Joseph Parker's City Temple in London; 
but also by many reverent and pure- 
hearted believers in the creeds and doc- 
trines of the modern Christian church. 
The spirit of investigation has permeated 
everything. Men of the profoundest 
faith now feel that they have a right — 
some feel it to be their duty — to know'all 
that can be known of that upon which 
they deem their eternal salvation depends. 
The divine inspiration of the Bible, the 
authenticity of the Scriptures, the textual 
variations of the various codices, the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary 
and the miraculous birth of Christ, the 
doctrines of justification by faith, heaven, 
hell — everything, in fact, that a few gen- 
erations ago nearly all men accepted or 
professed to accept as needful for their 
eternal welfare, is exposed to this relent- 
less scrutiny. 

Naturally there are two extremes in 
matters of faith, of religious belief: One 
demands an absolute and infallible church 
or standard of faith to rely upon, which is 
provided and offered in the Roman Catho- 
lic church; the other demands perfect 
freedom and individualism. Between 
these two extremes are all shades and 
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BENJAMIN FAY MILLS, 1908. 

colors of belief, influenced by heredity, 
early training or temperament, from the 
extreme High church, which approximates 
nearly to the Roman church in its beliefs 
in apostolic succession, the confessional, 
inspiration, and the sacraments of bap- 
tism, confirmation and marriage, through 
"broad" and "low" churchism, Presby- 
terianism, Congregationalism, Baptistism, 
Methodism, Episcopalianism, Campbell- 
ism (this term is used as a designation, not 
in an offensive sense), Universalism, Free 
Methodism, XJnitarianism, to the individ- 
ual "Christian" churches of the free 
lances who preach Christianity according 
to their own ideas and without any formal 
or restraining creed. All those named, 
save the individualists, have creeds which 
are held to with a greater or lesser degree 
of tenacity. 

But there is a vast mass of people who 
are avowedly in a state of mental unrest. 
They are openly antagonistic to either 
Roman or Protestant orthodox creeds; 
Universalism and XJnitarianism are 



equally unsatisfactory; and but fewTof 
them are reached by the free lances. To 
unite these — amongst whom are people 
of all faiths and no faiths; Jews, Brah- 
mins, Buddhists, Confucianists, Gentiles 
of every nationality, believers in the Divin- 
ity of Christ, and disbelievers — to unite 
these in an organization which should be 
living, powerful, aggressive and helpful, 
yet elastic and genuinely tolerant, was a 
mental task before which most men would 
have fallen back discouraged and ap- 
palled. 

(flit was left, however, for Benjamin Fay 
Mills not only to attempt, but, so far as 
he has gone, successfully to accomplish 
the tremendous undertaking of producing 
a powerful and organic unity out of these 
heterogeneous and apparently inharmo- 
nious and impossible-to-fuse elements. 

Before showing how this was done, it 
will be both interesting and instructive to 
look briefly at the life-history and work 
of the man through whose personality it 
has been achieved. I first knew of Ben- 
jamin Fay Mills some twenty or more 
years ago. He was then a well-known 
and powerful evangelist in the fold of the 
orthodox Presbyterian church. He was 
honored, admired, quoted, imitated, 
petted and lauded not only by the leaders 
and membership of his own church, but 
of all the Protestant churches, designated 
orthodox, save, perhaps, the exclusive 
Episcopalians. Up and down the length 
and breadth of this country he preached, 
to vast and attentive congregations, with 
tremendous power, acceptability and re- 
sults. His audiences were'not composed 
of the merely sentimental and imperfectly 
educated religionists, but of the most cul- 
tured, educated and refined. Business 
men, of keen, logical intellect, often closed 
up their banks, stores and marts of com- 
merce for the purpose of attending his 
meetings in the mornings and afternoons, 
and in every sense of the word his minis- 
trations were attended with apostolic 
unction and power in the awakening and 
conversion of sinners and the quickening 
into higher and nobler life of believers. 
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As a natural result, Mr. Mills was 
treated with a liberality and generosity in 
money matters that placed him and his 
family beyond all need of thought about 
the material things of life. It is a well- 
known fact that to those who please, 
delight, hold them, religionists are gen- 
erous in the extreme, and Benjamin Fay 
Mills was no exception to this rule. 
Money flowed easily into his coffers and 
he was able to educate his family in the 
best the country afforded. Luxuries were 
no strangers to him, though both he and 
Mrs. Mills have always lived and pre- 
ferred to live the simple and unostenta- 
tious life. Yet it cannot be ignored that 
gifts were showered upon them in abund- 
ance and variety. Compliment and adu- 
lation were his hourly atmosphere, grati- 
tude and thanks the constant music which 
rang in his ears. Any lesser man — either 
of intellect or heart — would have been 
demoralized by such gifts, adulation and 
gratitude, but to Mr. Mills these things 
were merely the froth of life, the effer- 
vescence of it. Life itself, while it did not 
ignore these things, estimated them at 
their true value, so that when the time 
came to lose them, they were parted with 
without so much as a sigh, a single look 
of regret, or a solitary heart pang. 

For, in the development of the religious 
life of others, Mr. Mills was not unmind- 
ful of his own intellectual and spiritual 
needs. He read and studied with a con- 
scientious earnestness that few men have 
equaled. His heart was large, his sym- 
pathies broad, and his associations were 
with men and women whose ideas were 
optimistically helpful. He began to 
glean, therefore, from a variety of men 
who had been touched by the Divine Fire, 
and he absorbed impartially from the 
Upanishads and Ingersoll, the Bhagavad 
Gita and Whitman, the Analects of Men- 
cius and Emerson, the tremendous soul- 
dramas of Dante and Ibsen, Milton and 
Omar. He read voraciously and recep- 
tively of all things that had helped other 
men, and as his heart and brain expanded 
under the warmth of the powerful light of 




MARY RUSSELL MILLS. 

other men's minds and souls, he began to 
see that formalism, creed-worship, church- 
worship and professionalism in religion 
were a curse and a hindrance instead of a 
blessing and a help to mankind. Little 
by little certain dogmas and beliefs died 
in his soul and sloughed off, until at 
length he awoke to the fact that he was no 
longer in sympathy with his own past 
teaching, nor with those who were still 
holding to and teaching it. Yet he was 
and is essentially a religionist, and equally 
so is he essentially a teacher. He could 
no more live without religion and teaching 
than without air, sun, water and food. 
Here, then, he found himself face to face 
with a new and great task. He must find 
and formulate for himself a religion that 
should meet alike the needs of his heart 
and his intellect, and then, he must 
properly present it to mankind. 

It has been during these two stages in 
his career that I have been privileged to 
come in closest brotherly contact with Mr. 
Mills and his remarkable family — a privi- 
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THORNTON ANTHONY MILLS, 
27 Years. 

lege which has been not only a joy, but a 
sweet and positively spiritual uplift. 

Here is the man as he appears to me 
to-day: Fifty-one years of age, five feet 
seven inches high, stockily built, of 
abounding vitality and radiant physical 
and mental life, with tremendous energy 
and tireless capacity for work; posessed 
of the vibrant, resonant, pleasing voice of 
the natural orator, to whom it is little more 
work to address ten thousand people than 
five hundred; with bright, scintillating, 
keen blue eyes, that ever beam with 
brotherly kindness, tender sympathy, 
gentle toleration, and yet discerning pene- 
tration; with a hearty cordiality to all and 
an almost rollicksome buoyancy to his 
friends; full of fun and humor, yet 
demanding dignified and serious consid- 
eration of important themes by a sincerity 
and earnestness so manifest that it has 
seldom, if ever, been questioned; ready 
to yield gracefully and joyously any mere 
opinion, yet holding to fundamental prin- 
ciples with a firmness, a persistence, a ten- 



acity of insistence that soon drives the 
insincere, the irreverent, the dishonest 
away from him ; openly and frankly proud 
of his spiritual and intellectual wife, his 
accomplished eldest daughter, his manly 
and strongly individualistic sons, and his 
two youngest daughters, to whom he care- 
fully and completely outlines his ideas, 
listening with intent thoughtfulness to 
their criticisms and suggestions; with a 
genius for stripping ideas and customs of 
all conventionalities, complexities and 
extraneities and presenting them in their 
pure, attractive simplicity; possessed by 
a tremendous urge that makes itself felt 
by all with whom he comes in contact; 
able with serenity to continue on the 
course he has laid out regardless alike of 
praise or blame; able with complacency 
to insist upon the recognition of what he 
regards as fundamentals, though he sees 
those who differ from him, even warm per- 
sonal friends, detach themselves from his 
organization — this, in part, is Benjamin 
Fay Mills, as I see and regard him. 
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As a husband and father his relation- 
ships (as they seem to one who often has 
been admitted to the sanctities of his 
home) are felicitously ideal. Father and 
children all alike bow to the spiritual dis- 
cernment of the wife and mother — the 
queen of one of the most united and happy 
households ever framed ; and no wife was 
ever more worthy to be regarded as the 
intellectual helpmate of her husband than 
is Mrs. Mills. She has aided materially 
in her husband's work both as philoso- 
pher, spiritual seer, teacher, preacher and 
adviser. By pen and voice, in the pulpit 
as chief minister of the Los Angeles Fel- 
lowship, in the class-room as teacher of 
Emerson, elucidator of the high ethics of 
the great teachers of the world's past his- 
tory, and, above all, by the exercise of her 
own rarest gifts of poet and prophet, she 
has inspired the creedless but living and 
characterful movement. His sons are 
engaged in active work that is aggressivel) 
reformatory in character, his oldest son, 





ETHELWY1T MILLS. 
24 Yean. 



CHARLES HOWARD [MILLS* 
22 Yean 

Thornton Anthony, being pastor of an 
independent church composed of some 
of the best elements of the community in 
Rockford, Illinois; his second son devel- 
oping remarkable ability as a philosopher 
and thinker; and his third son having 
charge of the Children's Playgrounds of 
Los Angeles, California. His oldest 
daughter is his secretary and able assist- 
ant, competent alike to conduct a class of 
thoughtful students or address a public 
meeting. Thus united, they work har- 
moniously to the same great end, and, as a 
family, materially increase the potency of 
their individual influence. 

In addition to this personal and family 
labor, Mr. Mills has associated with him- 
self certain other indefatigable reformers 
in the publication of a monthly magazine 
entitled Fellowship. His co-editors are 
Mrs. Mills, Edward Everett Hale, Elbert 
Hubbard, Reginald J. Campbell, Ben B. 
Lindsey, Bolton Hall, Elizabeth Towne, 
J. H. Kellogg, M.D., George Wharton 
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17 Years. 

James,*Ng Poon Chew, Edwin W. Wood- 
cock, William E. Smythe, Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman, Hiram W. Thomas, D.D., 
N. O. Nelson, Algernon S. Crapsey, 
Brand Whitlock, Charles Ferguson, Clar- 
ence S. Darrow, Charles Zueblin, Sheldon 
Leavitt, M.D., Henry Frank, Carl D. 
Thompson, Clara Bewick Colby, Herbert 
S. Bigelow, Edwin Markham, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. 

Though but a small magazine, Fellow- 
ship is already a potent force for good in 
the country and beyond the seas. It is 
filled with the dynamics of ethical thought, 
simply expressed, and each month goes 
forth fresh-charged to stimulate men and 
women to a simpler, purer, higher and 
more practical spiritual life. It is about 
to be enlarged and developed in every way. 

The catholicity of Mr. Mills' thought 
can well be understood from the catho- 
licity of his associations. He was inti- 
mately friendly with such noble souls as 
Ernest Howard Crosby, "Golden Rule" 



Jones, Henry Demarest Lloyd, and others 
of the " advance guard " who have gone on 
ahead. He fraternizes with EdwarcT Ev- 
erett Hale, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Henry 
Frank, Joaquin Miller, Edwin Markham, 
Elbert Hubbard, Elizabeth Towne, as 
well as scores of ministers of all denomi- 
nations. His mind, his soul, his life, his 
teachings are essentially democratic. Like 
Christ, his mission is especially directed 
to the " common people." He teaches no 
new doctrine, and no startling truths fall 
from his lips. His words are simplicity 
itself, as are the ideas he seeks to impress. 
And yet he is introducing a new order of 
things. It is new because of its simplic- 
ity, its freedom from tradition, complexity 
and formalism. He seeks to clarify and 
simplify religious thought and conception, 
and demands of his auditors that they put 
their professions into living, active, per- 
sonal deeds. 

Did it require no moral courage to break 
away from the old and take up the burden 
of the new ? This man was not only a 
reader but a student of the world's history. 
He knew that the advance guard of any 
movement for humanity was likely to be 
stoned and crucified by that very human- 
ity he sought to uplift and bless. Yet did 
he hesitate or falter? Did he quail or 
shrink or fear ? If so, even his most inti- 
mate friends have never known it. Fame, 
adulation, honor, friendships, luxuries, 
success — all that most men hold dear, he 
relentlessly cast aside, and cheerfully and 
buoyantly took up the tremendous burden 
of adjusting his life to the new demands of 
his thought. This, in itself, is a test of 
the highest mental and spiritual powers of 
a man — to acknowledge that one's former 
beliefs and teachings are inadequate to 
one's present needs, to deliberately, for 
conscience's sake, sever one's sweet, pleas- 
ant and profitable relations with a relig- 
ious communion or body and go out — as 
it were — into the cold, followed by the 
misunderstandings, the heartaches, the 
regrets, the censures, the wilful perver- 
sions and misrepresentations, the ostra- 
cisms that' invariably accompany suchja 
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course. It is too well known to need 
formal statement, that the persecution of 
the narrow religionist is of all persecution 
the most relentless and vindictive; and, 
while there are thousands both in the Pres- 
byterian and similar orthodox churches 
who are too broad-minded and generous- 
hearted to countenance or justify such a 
course, it cannot be denied that from the 
narrow and bigoted class Mr. Mills has 
been the object of active ostracism, wilful 
perversion of truth and malign misrepre- 
sentation. 

From being the flattered and feted, the 
honored and admired, the petted and imi- 
tated, he became the reprobated and 
shunned, the rejected and despised, the 
hated and vilified. Purses that had been 
freely extended or opened, were now with- 
drawn or closed. The poverty pinch was 
felt. But Benjamin Fay Mills and his 
united family had counted the cost — they 
had foreseen the inevitable, and with 
sturdy hearts had prepared themselves 
for it. Like Paul, they despise the cross, 
glory in their shame and count all thingi 
earthly and worldly as nothing when com- 
pared with the blessedness of teaching the 
rich, sweet, pure life of the spirit. 

And what is it that Mr. Mills is now 
teaching? With his clear, logical and 
organized brain it would be impossible 
for him long to teach or preach without a 
clear basis for everything. This he found 
long ago in the simple declaration upon 
which all his preaching has hitherto been 
based since he left the folds of the church. 
It is embodied in the Fellowship motto, 
" What is the loving thing to do ? " 

Now, however, the idea has grown into 
a formal but elastic declaration of Fellow- 
ship principles, and I cannot do better 
than let Mr. Mills, in this regard, be his 
own spokesman. He says : 

"The Fellowship was born of the 
Spirit, through the enthusiastic associa- 
tion of several hundred men and women 
in Los Angeles, as a result of the ministry 
of Benjamin Fay Mills and Mary Russell 
Mills, in February,^ 1905. This original 
society has become a powerful organiza- 




MARY RUSSELL MILLS, 
14 Years. 

tion, with great and far-reaching activities, 
and the inspiration of its work has caused 
the formation of other societies in other 
cities, and the demand for the extension 
of the organized movement in many 
individuals and communities has now 
become irresistible. 

"So far this vigorous movement has 
manifested practically all the virtues and 
few of the shortcomings of the present-day 
religious organizations. It is profoundly 
religious in the highest sense, but ex- 
presses what Marcus Aurelius called 
* Religion without superstition.' 

" The hour has now come for the organ- 
ization of The Greater Fellowship. 

" By the inner voice in the hearts of the 
founders, by the enthusiastic and unani- 
mous action of the mother Fellowship of 
Los Angeles, now entering on the fifth 
year of prosperity, by the demand from 
individuals and groups of individuals in 
various portions of America, and by the 
great need everywhere for this sane, corn- 
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When he began to preach. 

prehensive, inspiring, universal form of 
religion which 'makes all skepticism 
absurd,' this action has become a joyous 
necessity. 

"The Greater Fellowship will be a 
temporary form of organization of a broad 
missionary character, until such time as 
the state and national and international 
Fellowships may be widely organized. It 
will not be long before there are several 
local societies in several states which will 
naturally form themselves into state 
organizations." 

The following is the full declaration of 
the Fellowship Principles, in the prepara- 
tion and formation of which Mrs. Mills 
has had fully as large a share as her hus- 
band: 

"' Forsooth, brothers, fellowship is heaven, and 
the lack of fellowship is hell ; fellowship is life, and 
the lack of fellowship is death ; and the deeds that ye 
do upon the earth, it is for fellowship's sake that ye 
do tnem. . . . Therefore, I bid you not dwell m 
hell, but in heaven . . . upon earth, which is a part 
of heaven and forsooth no foul part.' — William 
Morris. 



"Motto: What is the Loving Thing to Do? 

" I. The Scientific Basis. The Reign of Law, 
Evolution, the Unity of Substance as 
standing ground for the cultivation of 
trust and confidence and unselfishness. 

"II. The Philosophy. TheOneLife. 'There 
is but One, and that One is everywhere.' 

"III. The Psychology. The Spiritual or Intel 
ligent Constitution of the Universe 
coupled with the Infinitude of the Private 
Man. 

"IV. Th e Rule of Life. Absolute Trust as the 
Fixed Attitude of the Mind and Perfect 
Love as the Unvarying Practice of the Life. 

"V. The Gospel. The Results. 

1. Individual: Knowledge, Wisdom, 
Character, Serenity, Joy and Power. 

2. Social : The Dawn of the New Spirit- 
ual Era. 

"VI. The Social Program : 

1. Individual Consecration to the general 
welfare. 

2. The Practice of patient and persistent 
Unselfishness in domestic life. 

3. Education as the development of Char- 
acter, through the appeal to the soul. 

4. Social Equality. 

5. Loving Ministry to the Unfortunate. 

6. The Making and Administering of 
Civil and Criminal Law on the Frater- 
nal Basis. 

7. The Abolition of Institutionalized Im- 
morality, such as the Saloon and all 
forms of gambling. 

8. The Equitable Use of Land and Nat- 
ural Resources, for the Benefit of All 
the People. 

0. Economic Cooperation. 

10. Political Democracy. 

11. International Arbitration and Mu- 
tual Service. The cultivation of a 
world-wide peace by peaceful methods. 

12. Inter-racial Brotherhood. 

IS. Universal Sympathy, including the 

animals. 
14. The Expression of Beauty. 'Work 
without art is drudgery.' 
"VII. The Dynamic. Ye shall receive Power 
after that this Holy Spirit is come upon 
you. 

"ALL WITH 
"the constructive "the forward look. 

METHOD. 

"'Not to destroy, but "'We are with to-day as 
to fulfil / " against yesterday, and 

with to-morrow as 
against to-day.'" 

Upon this broad platform Mr. and 
Mrs. Mills have flung themselves out into 
the ocean of conflicting thought of life, 
and have become the heralds of a new 
and happier day to many. They are the 
first ministers of The Greater Fellowship. 
Already Fellowships are established in 
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Los Angeles, San Francisco, Minneapolis, 
Portland (Oregon), Cincinnati and Mil- 
waukee, and a number of independent, 
and even liberal orthodox churches 
throughout the land are considering the 
question of joining The Greater Fellow- 
ship. 

It should not be assumed, however, 
that this " Declaration " is in any sense of 
the word a Creed, or an authoritative 
statement that every member of the Fel- 
lowship must subscribe to. There is but 
one condition, and that is that one seeks 
to live the loving — the love-full — life, and 
the banding together is for the encour- 
agement of trustful and unselfish living. 
It is not to seek a heaven of the hereafter, 
it is not to seek salvation by any theo- 
logical system, or by giving strict atten- 



tion to certain acts called devotions, or 
religious observances. It leaves its mem- 
bers absolutely free to do as they individ- 
ually choose in these respects. All it 
requires and seeks to cultivate is this 
habit of complete and absolute Trust in 
the Great All we call God; an actual 
living in the knowledge that "all things 
work together for good to those who love 
God"; that it is, indeed, the highest 
wisdom to " be careful — full of care — for 
nothing, but in everything by prayer and 
supplication make our requests known 
unto God," with the fullest assurance 
that if we do so, " our hearts and minds 
shall be kept in the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding." 

George Wharton James. 
Pasadena, California. 



-THE THIRD DEGREE": A MODERN PLAY ILLUSTRAT- 
ING THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE DRAMA. 

By B. O. Floweb. 



ON EVERY hand the signs are multi- 
plying which indicate that the night 
of slothful indifference is passing — the 
night in which the materialism of the 
market, cynical pessimism and lust for 
gain sTiouldered out of place and power 
the ideals that made the Republic in her 
younger days the wonder and glory of 
civilization. A humanitarian renaissance 
is at our door. The church is awakening ; 
social and economic writers and leading 
educators, together with master spirits 
among our ablest philosophical leaders, 
are lifting again the torch of idealism and 
speaking for justice, freedom and fra- 
ternity. 

But nowhere is this awakening more 
strikingly apparent than in a department 
of art and letters where it would be least 
expected — the drama. Never in the his- 



tory of the stage have there been produced 
in the same length of time so many suc- 
cessful plays that have been instinct with 
moral idealism or the advancing spirit of 
altruism which is the soul of the new 
movement to carry forward and upward 
civilization, as during the past decade. 
Among the many serious-minded artists 
who are doing noble work in the field of 
dramatic creation, a few names deserve 
special mention. Last month we noted 
the significant work of Charles Rann 
Kennedy in "The Servant in the House." 
But perhaps the American playwright 
who is preeminent in this exalted labor 
of making dramatic art the handmaid of 
progress is Mr. Charles Klein, and it is a 
notable fact that the three most success- 
ful of Mr. Klein's plays deal with the 
needs of the hour in relation to the baleful 
influences to which we have just referred 
as being so active at the present time. 
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ACT I.— "THE THIRD DEGREE.' 



II. 



In "The Music Master" Mr. Klein has 
shown in a most impressive manner the 
power of optimism and the beauty of self- 
sacrifice which blooms in richest profusion 
where moral idealism abounds. 

In " The Lion and the Mouse " we have 
a vivid picture showing how the money- 
madness that dominates the modern mate- 
rialistic commercial feudalism of privi- 
leged wealth shrivels up the soul of man 
while polluting the fountains of business 
and political life, and how the solvent of 
love — that high, exalted, selfless love that 
suffers long and is kind — is potentially 
greater than the iron will of incarnate 
greed. It is a picture in miniature of the 
battle between materialistic commercial- 
ism and moral idealism; between the lust 
of power and gold and of self-desire, and 
the pure love that is the light of the world. 



In "The Thin! Degree" we have a 
striking picture of the abuses practiced 
by the machinery of law and order on the 
one hand, and the sensational press on the 
other, against the accused — the modern 
inquisition and the public assassins of 
character. In the old days, when author- 
ity strove to make the accused confess his 
alleged crimes or his knowledge of the 
commission of wrong-doing, the brutal 
minions of power resorted to torture of the 
physical body, and times without number 
the wretched innocents, after suffering to 
the limit of human endurance, confessed 
to crimes they never committed or 
dreamed of committing; and the repre- 
sentatives of power triumphantly pointed 
to the false confessions as justification for 
their crimes against the accused. 

To-day a more subtle but no less 
iniquitous method of procedure has been 
coming more and more into vogue with 
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ACT II.— "THE THIRD DEGREE." 



the rise of the reactionary materialistic 
feudalism of privileged wealth. The new 
method in effect breaks down the mental 
integrity of the accused, and not unfre- 
quently, when the criminal is confused 
and mentally exhausted or in a thoroughly 
negative condition, he becomes the victim 
of suggestion from minds more positive 
and determined than his own, so that he 
confesses to things that may be entirely 
foreign to the facts involved. 

The influence of the law of suggestion 
is coming to be more and more clearly 
recognized by thinking people everywhere, 
and well-authenticated experiments have 
shed a world of light on many things that 
hitherto were shrouded in mystery. The 
inexplicable phenomenon of one accused 
of crime confessing, when after-disclosures 
showed that he did not nor could not have 
committed the offense, is no longer a 
riddle to the psychologist who under- 



stands that the victim was long under the 
influence of a moral bully who believed 
him guilty and was determined that he 
should confess. Such confessions are the 
result of the breaking down of the mental 
integrity of the accused, who becomes for 
the time being the victim of the officer's 
own suggestions and as irresponsible as 
were the victims of the Inquisition whose 
confessions were extorted in the manner 
above described. This truth is vividly 
brought out in Mr. Klein's play. An- 
other fact scarcely less prominent and 
equally important with which the play 
deals, is the power for evil exerted by a 
morally irresponsible sensational press 
that puts the idea of success or a golden 
harvest for the counting-rooms through 
advertisements and sales of papers, before 
all other considerations ; a press governed 
by the money lust no less than are the 
supposed eminently respectable journals 
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ACT IV.— "THE THIRD DEGREE." 
Lawrence Eddinger, Edmund Breese and Helen Ware. 



which pose as conservative but which are 
owned and controlled by privileged wealth 
and edited in the interests of the commer- 
cial feudalism. The sensational press 
derives its revenue largely from the read- 
ing public which craves excitement and 
seizes with avidity upon highly imagina- 
tive descriptions of crimes, scandals and 
lurid pictures of the life or doings of cer- 
tain members of society, especially those 
suspected of wrong-doing. In many in- 
stances the editors of these papers seem 
to be morally insane. No regard for the 
right of the individual or the question of 
the truth or falsity of the scandal or 
slander promulgated affects them in the 
least. They sow broadcast lies that 
destroy reputations and blast the lives of 
persons who may be entirely innocent. 
They are assassins of character; and 
when a public official, such as a prosecut- 



ing officer or police captain with a lust for 
notoriety assists them, the accused are not 
unfrequently tried and convicted in the 
public mind before they have had the 
opportunity of a hearing in a court of law. 
This grave evil is also impressively 
exposed by Mr. Klein in "The Third 
Degree." 

in. 

Before attempting to outline the play, a 
brief glance at some of the principal char- 
acters will help us to intelligently follow 
the dramatic story here unfolded. 

Howard Jeffries, Jr., is the son of an 
ultra-aristocratic and exclusive New York 
millionaire whose pride of family name is- 
almost a mania. The young man, on the 
other hand, has democratic tendencies, 
and when at Yale he fell in love with a 
handsome waitress who was somewhat 
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his seniorTand happened to be a young 
woman of great strength of character, 
though lacking in intellectual education. 
Howard married the girl instead of ruin- 
ing her, and for this departure from the 
too common course among the youths of 
high society life is 
disinherited by the 
elder Jeffries, after 
the young man has 
refused to desert his 
wife. Unfortunate- 
ly, Howard Jeffries, 
Jr., like so many 
young men of to- 
day in our hot-house 
college educational 
institutions, has re- 
ceived no valuable 
industrial or busi- 
ness training and is 
therefore almost as 
helpless as an infant 
when he fares forth 
to earn a living 
wage. After nu- 
merous failures he 
takes to drink. 

The elder Jeffries 
is the least convinc- 
ing of all the char- 
acters of the play. 
His unrelenting 
hostility to his 
daughter-in-law is 
understandable, but 
the way in which 
he long seeks to 
prevent his own 
lawyer from defend- 
ing his boy, whom 
he believes to be 
guilty of murder, 
rather taxes the cre- 
dulity of even the average uncritical the- 
atergoer. He is represented as a stern, 
hard, obstinate man who is far more con- 
cerned with having society think well of 
him than with saving his son from the 
electric chair. 

Annie Jeffries, wife of the accused 



young man, is the strong character of the 
drama. Her father had been a pool- 
room king who because he refused to pay 
the tribute the police demanded, and 
which they were accustomed to levy on 
those who evaded the laws, w r as arrested 




ACT IV.— "THE THIRD DEGREE." 
Helen Ware and Lawrence Eddinger. 



and railroaded to prison, where^he died 
when Annie was eight years of age. 
From her ninth year she had earned her 
own livelihood and maintained her moral 
integrity. f^ 

Mrs. Howard Jeffries, Sr., is a society 
woman who at one time was engaged to 
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be married to Robert Underwood, but 
finding that he was unworthy, she broke 
the engagement and later married the 
elder Jeffries, thereby securing a coveted 
position in the most exclusive and wealthy 
circles of New York life. She for a time 
aids Underwood in his business ventures 
by influencing her friends to secure their 
art treasures through him. Find »ng, how- 
ever, that he is acting dishonestly, she noti- 
fies him that she will withhold her favor 
and that she will no longer recognize him 
as an acquaintance. 

Robert Underwood at the opening of 
the play is a man at bay, who, facing 
exposure for dishonesty, and a felon's cell, 
is meditating suicide. 

Richard Brewster is the strong male 
character of the play. He is a lawyer of 
the old school, a man of moral idealism 
and a lover of justice, in spite of years of 
service in the employment of such men as 
the elder Jeffries. 

Captain Clinton and his aid, Detective 
Sergeant Maloney, admirably embody the 
modern reactionary spirit in our police 
department, since the genius of Russia 
has encroached on the old ideals of dem- 
ocracy. 

Dr. Bernstein represents the present- 
day scientific physician whose research 
has led him to realize something of the 
little understood laws of psychology. 

rv. 

Turning from this brief characteriza- 
tion of the principal actors in the play, we 
now follow the thread of the drama. 

The curtain rises on Robert Under- 
wood in his magnificent Fifth-avenue art 
studio. He is warned that unless he can 
make full accounting of property belong- 
ing to a leading firm for whom he has 
been acting as agent, he will be exposed 
and punished on the following day. But 
one chance is open to him, and that is aid 
through his one-time affianced, Mrs. 
Howard Jeffries, Sr. He has written her 
a letter threatening to commit suicide if 
she refuses to see him. Underwood bears 
all the evidences of a man about to com- 



mit some desperate deed. The atmos- 
phere of the play is tense and oppressive 
to the audience through the suggestion of 
tragedy conveyed by the subtle realism of 
the playwright. 

The strain is relieved by the entrance of 
young Howard Jeffries who comes to 
borrow two thousand dollars from Under- 
wood. The two had been classmates at 
college, and Jeffries had there accommo- 
dated his friend when he was in need. 
Now Howard is facing starvation with his 
young wife. He has failed in attempts 
to earn a living and as a manual laborer. 
It is quickly discernible that he is under 
the influence of drink, and almost imme- 
diately after entering the studio he 
addresses himself sedulously to the de- 
canter of whiskey which stands on a large 
table, while he rambles on describing his 
condition. 

Howard — Underwood, I 'm an out- 
cast, a pariah, a derelict in the ocean of 
life, as one of my highly-respectable uncles 
wrote me — and his grandfather was an 
iron-puddler. Ha ! Does n't it make you 
sick ? I'mno good because I married 
the girl. If I 'd ruined her life, I 'd still 
be a respectable member of the family. 
[Pours out whiskey.] 

Underwood — No, Howard, you 
would n't make a respectable member of 
any family. 

Howard — P'r'aps not. 

Underwood — How does Annie take 
her social ostracism ? 

Howard — Like a brick — thoroughbred 
— all to the good. 

Underwood — I 'm sorry I ever intro- 
duced you to her. I never thought you 'd 
make such a fool of yourself as to many 



Howard — Do n't know whether I made 
a fool of myself or not. She 's got the 
makings of a great woman; very crude, 
but still, the makings. The only thing I 
object to is, she insists on going back to 
work. Just as if I 'd permit such a thing ! 
... If you let me have that two thou- 
sand 

[Lays back on sofa.] 
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Underwood — I have n't got it. I *m 
in debt up to my eyes. 

[Howard looks around.] 

Howabd— What 'sail— all this? Bluff? 

Underwood — A bluff, that 's it. Not 
a picture, not a vase, not a stick belongs 
to me. You '11 have to go to your father. . 

Howard — No! No! 

Underwood — He '11 relent. 

Howard — Too much brains. Too 
much up here — too little down here [indi- 
cates heart]. Once get an idea, never 
lets it go — holds on — obstinate. 

During an extended conversation young 
Jeffries continues to drink and finally 
lapses into a drunken stupor. At this 
point the bell rings and Mrs. Howard 
Jeffries, Sr., is announced. Underwood 
vainly tries to arouse Howard and get him 
into an adjoining room, but finding it 
impossible to awaken him, he hastily 
draws a screen around his couch just 
before Mrs. Jeffries, Sr., enters. 

The lady roundly denounces Under- 
wood for his cowardice and threat, but 
begs him to promise her he will not com- 
mit suicide. He demands her renewed 
friendship and influence as the price, and 
she indignantly refuses and leaves, after 
which the audience from the play of 
Underwood's countenance and his actions, 
clearly discerns that he is resolved on 
death rather than the cell of a criminal. 
He draws the curtains, puts out the lights, 
locks the door, enters the adjoining room, 
and a moment later a pistol shot is heard, 
and the heavy thud of a body falling on 
the floor closes the scene. 

When the curtain again rises it discloses 
the same scene. Several hours, however, 
have elapsed, and the dialogue reveals the 
fact that the police have been attracted by 
the shot. They attempted to enter the 
room, when they discovered Howard 
Jeffries, Jr., trying to get out. He had 
awakened, found himself in the dark, and 
after groping his way to the door was con- 
fronted by the minions of the law. The 
police naturally consider him guilty of the 
murder and set to work to settle the case 



before the accused can have me* oppor- 
tunity to secure aid or set up a defense. 

As the curtain rises, Howard Jeffries, 
Jr., is discovered facing the audience. 
On one side of him stands the brutal 
police captain, Clinton; on the other, 
Detective Sergeant Maloney; while a 
third officer is farther up the stage. The 
following dialogue splendidly exposes 
police abuses that have become rank in 
New York, Chicago and other American 
cities in recent years. 

Captain Clinton — You did it, and 
you know you did. 

Howard — No, I 

Detective — Of course he did. 

Captain Clinton — These persistent 
denials are useless. The evidence is here. 

Howard — I 

[Shakes his head helplessly.] 

I'm so upset. Good God ! What 's 
the use of questioning me and questioning 
me ? I know nothing of this. 

Captain Clinton — Why did you come 
here? 

Howard — I told you. We're old 
friends. I came to borrow money. He 
owed me a few dollars when we were at 
college together, and I tried to get it. 
I 've told you so many times. My brain 
is tired. Please let me go. My wife will 
be waiting up, and 

Captain Clinton — How much did you 
try to borrow ? 

Howard — A thousand — two thousand 
— I forget. I think one thousand. 

Captain Clinton — Did he say he'd 
lend you the money ? 

Howard — No, he could n't. He — 
poor chap, he 

Captain Clinton — He refused — that 
led to words — there was a quarrel, and 
you shot him. 

Howard— No! No! 

Captain Clinton — He was found on 
the floor, dead, in that room. You were 
trying to get out of the house without 
being seen. You pretend you 'd been 
drinking and 

Howard — I was asleep on the sofa. I 
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just woke up. It was dark, and I went 
out; I wanted to get home. My wife is 
waiting up- 



Detective — A likely story ! 

Captain Clinton — The motive is clear. 
He came for money, was refused; there 
was a quarrel and he did the trick. How- 
ard Jeffries, you shot Robert Underwood 
and you shot him with this pistol. 

[Holds up pistol. Light shines on it so 
that it attracts the eye. Howard looks at 
it. His eyes are riveted on it until his face 
assumes a vacant stare. Scientifically 
this accomplishes the act of hypnotism; 
he comes under the influence of the will 
directing his will. He is now completely 
receptive.] 

You committed this crime, Howard 
Jeffries. 

[Howard Jeffries gazes at him with a 
fixed expression.] 

Detective — It 's a clear case, Captain. 

Captain — It 's as clear as daylight. 

[Looks at Howard.] 

You did it, Jeffries. Come, own up! 
Let 's have the truth. You shot Robert 
Underwood with this revolver. You did 
it and you can 't deny it. Speak! 

Howard (As if repeating a lesson) — I 
did it. 

[Detective Maloney signals to take 
notes. Maloney goes back of Howard.] 

Detective Clinton — You shot Rob- 
ert Underwood. 

Howard (Repeats) — I shot Robert 
Underwood. 

Captain Clinton — You quarrelled. 

Howard — We quarrelled. 

Captain Clinton — You came here for 
money. 

Howard — I came here for money. 

Captain Clinton — He refused to give 
it to you ? 

Howard — He refused to give it to me. 

Captain Clinton — There was a quar- 
rel. 

Howard — There was a quarrel. 

Captain Clinton — You followed him 
into that room. 

Howard — Followed him into that room 



Captain Clinton — And shot him. 

Howard — And shot him. 

[Enter Dr. Bernstein.] 

Bernstein — Well, I — there isVt much 
smoke. Must have been pretty close 
range. 

Captain Clinton — It 's all right, Doc- 
tor, we 've got him to rights. [To How- 
ard.] That 'sail. 

[Howard sinks into chair; his head 
drops as if he were falling asleep. Cap- 
tain Clinton looks at watch.] 

By George, it 's taken five hours to get 
it out of him. 

[Detective pulls up blind, showing red 
glow of sunrise.] 

Bernstein — Not at all sure, Captain 
Clinton, that Underwood did not do this 
himself. 

Captain Clinton — Well, I am. This 
man has just confessed. 

Bernotein — Confessed, eh ? [Looks 
closely at Howard ; sees that he is asleep.] 

Captain Clinton — Confessed, in the 
presence of three witnesses. Eh, Ser- 
geant? 

(To officer] You heard him, too, did 
you, Delaney ? 

Officer — Yes, Captain. 

Captain Clinton — It took us five 
hours to get him to own up. 

Bernstein — Five hours — yes, that 's 
your method, Captain. 

[Looks at Howard, shakes his head.] 

I do n't believe in these all-night exam- 
inations and third-degree mental-torture 
processes. When a man is nervous and 
frightened his brain gets so benumbed at 
the end of two or three hours' questioning 
on the same subject, he 's liable to say 
anything or even believe anything. Of 
course, you know, Captain, that after a 
certain time the law of suggestion com- 
mences to operate and 

Captain Clinton (To detective.] — The 
law of suggestion! 

[Laughs.] 

You know, Doctor, them theories may 
make a hit with college students and ama- 
teur professors, but they do n't go with 
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me. You can 't make a man say yes 
when he wants to say no. 

Bernstein — You can make him say 
anything or believe anything or do any- 
thing, if he is unable to resist your will. 

Captain Clinton (Laughs) — Ah! 
what 's the use ? We 've got him all 
right. I tell you, Doctor, no newspaper 
can tell me that my precinct ain't cleaned 
up. My record is a hundred convictions 
to one acquittal. I catch 'em with the 
goods when I go after 'em. 

Bernstein — I know your reputation, 
Captain 

Captain Clinton — I'm after results; 
none of them Psyche themes for mine. 

After extorting the confession through 
hypnotic suggestion, the bully who as 
captain disgraces the police force, tries to 
implicate the wife, and even attempts by 
lying suggestions to get her to admit that 
she was the woman who called on Under- 
wood. The elevator boy, who refuses to 
identify her as the night caller, says the 
name sounded like Jeffries, and with this 
to work on the police captain and the 
yellow press construct a fairy story show- 
ing how young Howard Jeffries, finding 
his wife calling on Underwood, was fired 
by jealousy and shot him. The wife is 
slandered and traduced in every possible 
manner, so as to destroy the value of her 
evidence as a witness and thus strengthen 
the position of the police in the case. 

The elder Jeffries, who comes to the 
studio when he first hears that his son lias 
been arrested, after learning that the boy 
has confessed, refuses to do anything 
whatever toward his defense. In vain the 
young wife pleads with her father-in-law. 
He only bitterly denounces her, and ends 
by washing his hands of the whole affair. 
Xater he forbids Richard Brewster, his 
attorney, from taking the case. Annie 
Jeffries is therefore left alone, moneyless 
&,nd friendless, in her battle to save the 
life of her husband, while the yellow press, 
&ided by the department of so-called jus- 
tice, is hounding her like a pack of wolves. 

Act II. takes place in the law offices of 
^Richard Brewster. Every day Annie 



Jeffries comes to the office of the great 
lawyer and pleads with him to take her 
husband's case. She does this largely for 
the purpose of letting the public believe 
that Howard's father's lawyer is defending 
the accused. The elder Jeffries and his 
wife visit the lawyer, and the former 
sharply rebukes him for allowing the 
young woman to come to his office. But 
Brewster replies that he cannot prevent 
her coming; all he can do is to respect 
Mr. Jeffries' wish and refuse to take the 
case. Mrs. Jeffries remains after her 
husband departs and arranges with Brew- 
ster to have an interview with Annie after 
the lawyer has seen her. The interview 
following constitutes one of the strongest 
scenes in the play. In it the young wife 
pleads with all the power of a strong char- 
acter who is ready to make any sacrifice 
to save the man she loves, and brings to 
bear every artifice of a naturally resource- 
ful brain. She taunts the lawyer with his 
moral cowardice and his placing his finan- 
cial interests above the young man's life. 
She drives home the fact that the great 
lawyer is afraid of his rich client. 

Brewster (Annoyed) — And you think 
I 'm afraid of him ? 

Annie — I 'm sure of it. You liked my 
husband, and you 'd just love to rush in 
and fight for him. His father thinks he is 
guilty, and — well, you do n't like to dis- 
obey him. It 's very natural. He 's an 
influential man, is a personal friend of the 
President, and all that. You know on 
which side your bread is buttered, and — 
oh! it 's very natural — you 're looking out 
for your own interests and 

Brewster (Nettled) — Circumstances 
are against Howard. His father judges 
him guilty from his own confession. It 's 
the conclusion I 'm compelled to come to 
myself. Now, how do you propose to 
change that conclusion ? 

Brewster — Sit down a moment. I 
want to ask you a question. How do you 
account for Howard's confessing to the 
shooting ? 

Annie — I don't account for it. He 
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says he did n't confess. I do n't believe 
he did. 

Brewster — But three witnesses 

Annie — Yes — policemen ! 

Brewster — That makes no difference. 
He made a confession and signed 

Annie — Against his will. I mean, he 
did n't know what he was doing at the 
time. I 've had a talk with the physician 
who was called in — Dr. Bernstein. He 
says that Captain Clinton is a hypnotist, 
that he can compel people to say what he 
wants them to say. Well, Howard, he 's 
what they call a subject — they told him 
he did it until he believed he did. [Looks 
at Brewster. He is tapping a table, ap- 
parently paying no attention.] Oh, well 
[Rises.] 

Brewster — Do n't go [Thought- 
fully.] Who told you he was a subject ? 

Annie — Dr. Bernstein — and he told 
me so himself. A friend of his at college 
used to make him cut all sorts of capers. 

Brewster — A friend at college? Do 
you remember his name ? 

Annie — Howard knows it. 

Brewster — Urn! [Writes on pad.] 
I 'd like to see Dr. Bernstein. 

Annie — I have his address. 

Brewster — Write it down there. [She 
writes.] So you think I 'm afraid of Mr. 
Jeffries, do you ? 

Annie — Oh, no! Not really afraid — 
just — scared. I did n't mean 

Brewster — Oh, yes, you did. And I 
want you to understand that I 'm not afraid 
of any man. As to allowing my personal 
interests to interfere with my duty 

Annie — Oh! I did n't say that, did I? 

Brewster — You said I knew on which 
side my bread was buttered. 

Annie — Did I? 

Brewster — You say a great many 
things, Mrs. Jeffries. Of course, I realize 
how deeply you feel, and I make excuses 
for you. But I'm not afraid. Please 

understand that — afraid 

r Annie — Of course not. If you were 
you would n't even see me, let alone talk 
to me — and — and [Points to paper.] 

Brewster — And what ? 



Annie — And — and — take the names 
and addresses of witnesses for the defense 
— and — think up how you 're going to 
help Howard — and — and all that. 

Brewster [Looks at her and laughs] — 
So you think I 'm going to help Howard ? 

[Annie nods.] 

You take too much for granted. 

Annie — You 're not afraid to help him. 
I know that. You just said so. 

Brewster — And you 're quite right. 
I 'm going to take up the case. 

Later Mrs. Jeffries, Sr., returns and 
engages in conversation with Annie. 

Mrs. Jeffries (Anxiously) — The 
papers say there was a quarrel about you ; 
that you and Mr. Underwood were too — 
too friendly. They implied that Howard 
was jealous. Is this true ? 

Annie — It 's all talk — scandal — lies — 
not a word of truth in it. Howard never 
had a jealous thought of me; and as for 
me, why, I worshipped the ground he 
walked on. Did n't he sacrifice every- 
thing for me ? Did n't he give you and 
his father up ? Did n't he marry me ? 
Did n't he try to educate and make a lady 
of me ? My God ! Do you suppose I 'd 
give a man like that cause for jealousy ? 
What do you think I am ? What do the 
papers care ? They print things that cut 
into a woman's heart, without giving it a 
thought, without knowing or caring 
whether it 's true or not — as long as it 
interests and amuses their readers. You 
— you do n't believe I 'm the cause of his 
misfortune, do you ? 

Mrs. Jeffries — No, I don't, Annie. 
Believe me, I do n't. 

Mrs. Jeffries then confesses that she 
visited Underwood on the night of the 
murder. She promises to meet her 
daughter-in-law at Mr. Brewster's house 
that night and bring the letter she received 
from Underwood, which led to her visiting 
the studio. She, however, urged Annie 
not to disclose who it is who is to make 
the confession at present. Later Annie 
promises Brewster that in the evening, at 
his house, she will produce the woman 
who visited Underwood on the fatal night. 
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Brewster — Yes, it 's beginning to 
sprout, Captain. 



This brings us to Act HI., which occurs 
in the magnificent drawing-room of the 
great lawyer. It is in this act that Mr. 
Klein elaborates the great moral question 
that gives special ethical significance to 
the drama. Here the extortion of con- 
fessions by means of the modern inquisi- 
torial method known as the " third degree" 
is not only emphasized, but the way in 
which the accused is robbed of the oppor- 
tunity for a fair trial by the department of 
justice, acting with the sensational press, 
is most effectively presented. 

Mr. Brewster has requested Dr. Bern- 
stein, Captain Clinton and Mr. Howard 
Jeffries, Sr., to be present, as important 
revelations are to be made, including con- 
clusive evidence as to who was the mys- 
terious woman who visited Underwood 
on the night of his death. As the curtain 
rises Dr. Bernstein is conversing with the 
lawyer. 

Bernstein — I am only too happy to do 
anything in my power to assist you in this 
matter. I feel exactly as you do. I 've 
read the boy's confession and I give you 
my professional word, it 's absurd and 
contradictory. It reads like the involun- 
tary elaboration of a suggestion put into 
his mind. It is a contradictory mixture 
of improbable and psychologically impos- 
sible occurrences. 

After the entrance of the elder Jeffries, 
Captain Clinton and Detective Sergeant 
Maloney, a spirited interview takes place 
between Brewster and Clinton. The 
latter is impatient of any one questioning 
his methods, and when Brewster informs 
him that though he does not wish to use 
the Captain's methods, by spreading 
throughout the press facts and revelations 
he has secured which would damage the 
officer's reputation, he does propose to 
raise the question of the truth of the con- 
fession obtained from young Jeffries. 

Captain Clinton — Are we going over 
all that? What's the use? A confes- 
sion is a confession, and that settles it. 
I suppose the Doctor has been working 
his pet theory off on you, and it 's begin- 
ning to sprout. 



Captain Clinton — Say, Mr. Brew- 
ster, you 're a great constitutional law- 
yer — the greatest in this country, and I 
take off my hat to you; but I do n't think 
criminal law is in your line. 

Brewster — Well, I don't think it's 
constitutional to take a man's mind away 
from him and substitute your own, Cap- 
tain Clinton. 

Captain Clinton — What do you 
mean? 

Brewster — I mean that instead of 
bringing out of this man his own true 
thoughts of innocence, you have forced 
into his consciousness your own false 
thoughts of his guilt. 

Captain Clinton begins to bluster and 
intimates that he may not answer the 
questions which the lawyer proposes to 
ask; whereupon Brewster informs him 
that if he refuses he will use the Captain's 
own weapons — the press. 

Captain Clinton — Mr. Brewster, I 
do n't like the insinuation. 

Brewster — I do n't insinuate, Cap- 
tain Clinton — I accuse you of giving an 
untruthful version of tins matter to two 
sensational newspapers in this city, and 
these two papers have tried this young 
man in their columns and found him 
guilty, thus prejudicing the whole com- 
munity against him before he comes to 
trial. In no other country in the civilized 
world would this be tolerated but in a 
country overburdened with freedom. 

Captain Clinton — The early bird 
catches the worm. They asked me for 
information, and got it. 

Brewster — You have so prejudiced 
the community against him that there is 
scarcely a man who does n't believe him 
guilty. If this matter ever comes to trial, 
how can we pick an unprejudiced jury? 
And added to this foul injustice), you have 
branded this young man's wife with every 
stigma that can be put on womanhood. 
You have hinted that she is the mysterious 
female who visited Underwood on that 
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night of the shooting, and openly sug- 
gested that she is the probable cause of the 
crime. 

Captain Clinton — Well, it 's just as 
likely. 

Brewster — You have besmirched her 
character with stories of scandal. You 
have linked her name with that of Under- 
wood. The whole country rings with 
falsities about her — and in my opinion, 
Captain Clinton, your direct object is to 
destroy the value of any evidence she may 
give in her husband's favor. 

Captain Clinton — Why, I haven't 
said a word. [Turns to Maloney.] Have 
I? 

Brewster — But these sensation-mon- 
gers have, and you are the only source 
from which they could obtain the informa- 
tion. 

Captain Clinton — But what do I 
gain? 

Brewster — Advertisement, promotion. 
These same papers speak of you as the 
greatest living chief, the greatest public 
official. Oh, you know the political value 
of this sort of thing as well as I do. 

Captain Clinton — I can 't help what 
they say about me. 

Brewster — They might add that you 
are also the richest, but I won't go into 
that. 

Captain Clinton — I do n't like all 
this, Mr. Brewster. 'T ain't fair — I ain't 
on trial [Looks around at Maloney.] 

Brewster — No. 

[Pause. Busy with papers.] 

Captain, in the case of the People 
against Creedon, after plying him with 
questions for six hours you obtained a 
confession from him. 

Captain Clinton — Yes, he told me he 
set the place on fire. 

Brewster — Exactly. But it after- 
wards developed that he was never near 
the place 

Captain Clinton — Well, he told me 



Brewster — Yes, he told you — but it 
turned out he was mistaken. 
Captain Clinton — Yes. 



Brewster — In the case of the People 
against Bentley 

Captain Clinton — That was Bent- 
ley's own fault. I did n't ask him — he 
owned up himself — you were there, Ma- 
loney. 

Brewster — But you believed him 
guilty. 

Captain Clinton — Yes. 

Brewster — You thought him guilty, 
and after a five-hour session you im- 
pressed this thought on his mind and he — ' 
he confessed. 

Captain Clinton — I did n't impress 
anything. I just simply 

Brewster — You just simply convinced 
him that he was guilty, though as it turned 
out he was in prison at the time he was 
supposed to have committed the burglary. 

Captain Clinton (Sullenly) — It was 
n't burglaiy. 

Brewster [Busy with papers.] — You 
're quite right, Captain — my mistake — it 
was homicide. But — it was an untrue 
confession. 

Captain Clinton — Yes. 

Brewster — It was the same thing in 
the Callahan case; in the case of the 
People against Tuthill, and Cosgrove. 
Tuthill confessed and died in prison, and 
Cosgrove afterwards acknowledged that 
he and not Tuthill was the guilty man. 

Captain Clinton — Well, mistakes 
sometimes happen. 

Brewster — That is precisely the point- 
of-view we take in this matter. Now, 
Captain, in the present case, on the night 
of the confession, did you show young Mr. 
Jeffries the pistol with which he was sup- 
posed to have shot Robert Underwood ? 

Captain Clinton — Yes, I think I 
did — did n't I, Maloney ? 

Brewster — Your word is sufficient. 
Did you hold it up ? 

Captain Clinton — I did. 

Brewster — Do you know if there was 
a light shining on it ? 

Captain Clinton — Do n't know ; there 
might have been. 

Brewster (To Dr. Bernstein] — Were 
there electric-lights on the wall ? 
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Brewster — The boys up at Albany 
know as little about the laws of psychol- 
ogy as you do. This matter will be dealt 
with at Washington. 

Captain Clinton has announced that 
he has come prepared to arrest and hold 
as a state witness the woman Mr. Brew- 
ster has promised to produce, who visited 
Underwood. This declaration is made 
in the presence of Annie Jeffries, who has 
arrived in advance of her mother-in-law. 
The elder Jeffries and Captain Clinton 
scout the idea that any one but Annie 
visited Underwood. The elder Jeffries 
later withdraws, and when Mrs. Jeffries, 
Sr., is announced, Annie insists on seeing 
her alone. In the interview which follows 
the young wife tells her mother-in-law 
that she will be arrested on leaving the 
house, and the elder woman becomes 
almost hysterical, declaring that she can- 
not face the disgrace. She has, however, 
given to Annie the letter written by Under- 
wood, and the latter refuses to give it 
back, in spite of Mrs. Jeffries' pleadings. 
Annie is greatly moved by the distress of 
the elder woman and evinces a disposition 
to freely take the brunt of the revelation 
if it can be done. She feels that her char- 
acter has already been ruined by Captain 
Clinton and the sensational press. After 
Captain Clinton and Brewster reenter, 
the letter which Underwood wrote is 
is handed to the police captain. He sees 
that it is addressed to Mrs. Jeffries, and 
immediately concludes that his surmises 
have been correct and that Annie is the 
woman in question. The latter, to screen 
her mother-in-law, does not deny the 
charge and is taken to the police head- 
quarters. Brewster, seeing that the en- 
velope was addressed to the elder Mrs. 
Jeffries, attempts to prevent his client from 
perjuring herself. He arrives at police 
headquarters, however, too late, as Annie 
has already made affidavit. 

Act IV. transpires one month later. 
The curtain rises on a little flat occupied 
by young Jeffries and his wife. The 
accused has been released, but his health 
is shattered, and the elder Jeffries has 
invited him to cross the Atlantic for a 



Bernstein — Yes. 

Captain Clinton — What difference 
does that make ? 

Brewster — Quite a little. The barrel 
of the revolver was bright, shining steel. 

[Captain nods.] 

Prom the moment that Howard Jeffries' 
eye rested on the shining steel barrel of 
that revolver, he was no longer a conscious 
personality. As he himself said to his 
wife, " They said I did it, and I knew I 
did n't; but after I looked at that shining 
pistol I do n't know what I said or did — 
everything became a blur and a blank." 
Now, I may tell you, Captain, that this 
condition fits in every detail the clinical 
experiences of nerve specialists and the 
medical experiences of the psychologists. 
After five hours' constant cross-question- 
ing while in a semi-dazed condition, you 
impressed on him your own ideas, you 
suggested to him what he should say, you 
extracted from him, not the thoughts that 
were in his own consciousness, but those 
that were in yours. Is that the scientific 
fact, Doctor ? 

Bernstein — Yes, the optical captiva- 
tion of Howard Jeffries' attention makes 
the whole case complete and clear to the 
physician. 

Captain Clinton — Optical captivation 
is good! [Laughs. Turns to Maloney.] 
What do you think of it, Maloney ? 

Maloney — [Laughs.] Fine! 

Captain Clinton — It 's a new one, eh ? 

Brewster — It 's a very old one, Cap- 
tain Clinton, but it 's new to us. We 're 
barely on the threshold of the discovery. 
It certainly explains these other cases, 
does n't it ? 

Captain Clinton — I do n't know that 
it does — I do n't acknowledge. 

Brewster — Captain Clinton, whether 
you acknowledge it or not, I can prove 
that you obtained these confessions by 
means of hypnotic suggestion, and that it 
is a greater crime against society than any 
that the state punishes or pays you to 
prevent. 

Captain Clinton — [Laughs.] I guess 
the boys up at Albany can deal with that 
question. 
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three-months' trip, urging that the change 
will restore him to health. Dr. Bernstein 
has been won over and advocates the pro- 
posed trip. As the elder Jeffries has not 
relented in his hostility toward Annie, she 
suspects that his purpose is to alienate her 
husband. As a matter of fact, the elder 
Jeffries has already arranged to have 
divorce proceedings commenced as soon 
as Howard is on the ocean, using the con- 
fession of Annie as to her visit to Under- 
wood as the basis for charges. The elder 
Mrs. Jeffries and Brewster, however, at 
this juncture interpose, and there is a 
complete reconciliation between the young 
husband and wife. 
Like "The Lion and the Mouse," as a 



drama of present-day life "The Third 
Degree" instantly rivets the attention and 
holds the interest of the audience from the 
opening lines. The action is swift, there 
are many strong dramatic situations, and 
a constant appeal to the sympathies of the 
audience. Indeed, the play has prac- 
tically all the elements which make for 
popular dramatic success. But for the 
thoughtful student of life, its great value 
lies in its uncovering of evil conditions. 
It is an admirable companion to "The 
Lion and the Mouse," a play written with 
a high moral purpose, which cannot fail 
to make for social righteousness. 

B. O. Flower. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 



ITALIAN FREEDOM AND THE POETS. 



By Professor Lewis Worthengton Smith, Ph.D. 



FOR OVER two thousand years Italy 
has been, in one way or another, a 
directing and controlling force in the his- 
tory of the world, a never-ceasing influ- 
ence in the hearts and minds of men. 
From her queen city on the Tiber the pale, 
high-browed Caesar went forth to conquer, 
and on her blood-soaked soil Hannibal 
fought for years in a vain endeavor to 
check her all-embracing power. Through 
her awful Alpine passes marched the stern 
battalions of Napoleon, and on her sacred 
altar-stones knelt the mighty Charle- 
magne to receive the imperial crown. 
Almost since the birth of historic time 
poets have longed for her, and artists have 
painted her skies, her mountains, her 
rivers. No other land under all the blue 
of heaven is so full of storied memories. 
She is alike of the past and of the present. 
Twenty-five hundred years ago her heroes 
were making history that serves to-day as 
inspiration for the noblest of us, and only 
yesterday, as it were, Garibaldi flashed a 
new patriotism of the old heroic mould, 



dauntless, unselfish, death-defying, before 
the world. 

Italy has been almost the world's epit- 
ome, holding in herself man's highest 
virtues, entertaining, if not fostering, his 
blackest crimes. Over the Alps that 
stand like grim sentinels to guard her 
beauty have flowed warlike hosts from 
every part of Europe; and for all her 
neighbors she has been at various times a 
spoil. Even Africa sent the Vandals to 
sack her cities, while but recently her sons 
were slaughtered in Abyssinia; and yet 
she preserves herself, her spirit uncon- 
quered. 

Long ago in that beautiful Italian city 
on the Arno, Florence, the love of beauty 
blossomed into the perfect flower almost 
as wonderfully as in other days at Athens; 
and suddenly the world wakened to a new 
learning, its heart throbbed with new 
desires and new aspirations, and its 
thought circled about a new meaning in 
life. The battle-cursed, sin-debauched, 
priest-ridden earth suddenly put its 
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powers and its purposes to a new and a 
nobler use, and the inspiration had come 
from Italy. 

There are dark things to be told of 
Italy; the Bridge of Sighs and judicial 
murders more than one knows of at 
Venice, the bandit's midnight assault in 
Calabria, and the sudden and silent leap 
of the dagger and stiletto everywhere. 
"Ich habe geliebt und gelebt" might well 
be her sad boast. She has lived and 
loved, and loved and hated, and she has 
done both intensely. There is reason, 
too, for such loving and such hating in 
something more than her warm skies and 
the quickly-stirred passions of southern 
hearts. The Romans, when Italy was 
Rome, were masters 6f the world, and the 
proud eagles of Rome spoke to the Ger- 
man on the Rhine, to the Persian in Syria, 
and to* the wild Numidian horsemen of 
Upper Africa of the imperial might and 
majesty of the wonderful city. 

Let it be said again that there has been 
more than the warmth of southern skies 
to account for her loves and her hates. 
She has been robbed by Goth and Van- 
dal; she has been trodden under foot by 
Frank and German, and she has felt the 
bitterness of a supremacy that there was 
no one to acknowledge. What more 
could be needed to make every hate an 
avenging one, a thing to be dreamed of 
and died for, even to be loved and cher- 
ished. 

In the year of Christ's nativity the great- 
est of Roman emperors, Augustus, saw 
Italy the mistress of the world at the very 
summit of her power. All the earth sent 
tribute to her, and in her pantheon all the 
gods of the visible world were worshiped, 
save one. Five hundred years later the 
long line of Roman emperors had gone 
out in dishonor. Constantine had taken 
the capital of the Roman world to the 
shores of the Bosphorus, and there was 
left her now only an ecclesiastical head- 
ship, as yet but nominal and barely 
flushed with promise. Three hundred 
years more and the great Charlemagne 
had come and pressed upon his barbarian 



brows the iron crown of the Lombards. 
Less than four hundred years later Rienzi, 
sending through the imperial city the cry 
that men should be free and men once 
more, had roused his countrymen to an 
outburst of popular enthusiasm and then 
fallen a victim to his own desire for the 
people's good. At about the same time 
Petrarch and Boccaccio and Dante gave 
Italy a new and glorious literature, while 
at Florence the grim monk Savonarola 
preached the destruction of hypocrisy and 
all unrighteousness. After another four 
hundred years another French conqueror 
came with desecrating foot to send her art 
treasures home to his capital, to feed his 
soldiers upon the spoil of her children, to 
drench her blood-stained soil anew with 
the life-tide of strangers fighting for a 
cause not hers. Such in brief is the his- 
tory of Italy until we come to the new 
Italy of our day; first the world's master 
and then for a thousand years, not a 
nation, but a mass of warring states and 
cities, each jealous of the other, and each 
in turn the victim of foreign tyranny. 
She fell from her place of power when 
Europe was convulsed with the great 
migrations, and again shame drooped 
over her eyes when Napoleon's armies 
made her fields a desolation. 

The end of the Napoleonic struggle 
was, however, the darkness before the 
dawn. When the great master-spirit of 
modern Europe was at last safely impris- 
oned at St. Helena, Italy was a divided 
country. In the south there was the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies with its capital 
at Naples. The territory north of that 
was ruled from Rome by the Pope. 
North of that still there was the duchy of 
Tuscany, while to the northeast Venetia 
and Lombardy were held under the iron 
heel of Austria as far as the Po. To the 
northwest, Piedmont and Sardinia owed 
allegiance to the house of Savoy. This 
was in 1815, and then it was that Austria, 
Russia and Prussia bound themselves 
together by the terms of the Holy Alliance. 
The adjective is theirs, for it was called 
the Holy Alliance merely that the world 
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might not know its unholy purposes. 
Ostensibly they were to govern their 
actions as states by the precepts of the 
gospel, but as part of those precepts they 
included the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings. 

Never, perhaps, since the foundation 
of the world had there been such a fer- 
ment in the minds of men. In the wake 
of the French Revolution there had come 
the growth of revolutionary principles 
throughout Europe, and everywhere rulers 
not of the people's choice saw before them 
the day of doom. Liberty, freedom, 
equality were words that meant some- 
thing now, and in every corner of Europe 
there was in waiting souls the hope that 
they might mean more. 

As yet, however, the destinies of the 
world were in the hands of her old mas- 
ters, and they knew the thing that threat- 
ened too well not to make preparations 
for the coming storm. They bound 
themselves together by a Holy Alliance 
so that, wherever the new revolutionary 
spirit had a hope for man, they might the 
better crush it. They pledged them- 
selves to govern their territories in accord- 
ance with the precepts of the gospel, and 
forgot, or did not care to know, that those 
precepts are merely the law of love and 
the doctrine of the common brotherhood 
of man. 

Into the policy of European states there 
entered now a new principle in seeming, 
but it was new in appearance only. The 
principle of non-intervention, the declara- 
tion that one state should not concern 
itself with the internal affairs of another, 
formed a large part of the talk in diplo- 
matic and court circles throughout Eu- 
rope; but every government was ready to 
plunder its neighbor, should a fitting 
opportunity appear. At the head of the 
forces working for the continued enslave- 
ment of man was Prince Metternich, who 
for long years under the Emperor Francis 
directed the policy of Austria. In one of 
his despatches he wrote: "The Emperor 
will never admit the principle of non- 
intervention in the face of the persistent 



activity of the revolutionary propaganda. 
His Imperial Majesty recognizes it not 
only as his right, but also his duty, to lend 
every lawful authority attacked by the 
common enemy every kind of assistance 
which circumstances may permit him to 
employ." Under cover of such a declara- 
tion as this, Austria sent her troops to 
maintain a tyrant on the throne of Naples. 
In accordance with the needs of despot- 
ism, she let it be known that her soldiers 
were ready to fight the battles of consti- 
tuted authority, right or wrong, almost 
everywhere. For her nearest neighbor 
she had Italy, divided and subdivided, 
ruled by the cruel hands of masters piti- 
less in their littleness, misruled by hosts 
of lesser masters, or not ruled at all; left, 
rather, to open violence and despair. 
Indeed, Italy was not Austria's neighbor 
merely, she was actually become Austria 
in part, and at the head of the blue Adri- 
atic, Austria had her garrisons, while the 
proud land of Caesar and Cicero and 
Vergil bowed once more with the shame of 
a slave. 

The picture of Italy so dismembered, 
so abject, so debased, is full of the irony 
of fate. Even the gladiators who of old 
fought for the pleasure of Rome's haughty 
senators might well have wept at the sight 
of their conqueror so low. 

So sunken, fallen so low, Italy still had 
patriots. There are patriots in every 
land when the need of patriotism makes it 
both a duty and a danger. There were, 
however, not so many patriots as there 
should have been, because to be known 
as an active patriot was to be exiled or 
executed, and many chose exile. It was 
not the first time that men had not been 
permitted to live in their country for loving 
her too well. 

In 1834 Mazzini founded the society of 
"Young Italy," and, having tried to 
induce Charles Albert, the King of Sar- 
dinia and Piedmont, to ally himself with 
its movement for the unification of Italy, 
had been rebuffed and was now trying to 
stir up insurrection against the Piedmont 
king wherever possible. In one of these 
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attempts, the ill-fated affair of St. Julien, 
Garibaldi was interested, and after the 
miserable outcome he found his name in 
the list of those condemned to death. 
Garibaldi had grown to manhood with the 
thought of Italy's old-time grandeur ever 
before him. In him almost without 
teaching had developed the belief that 
man must be free, and to this conviction 
there added the impulses of a nature warm, 
and generous to excess. He had already 
been made a Carbonaro by a sailor on the 
shore of the Black Sea, and his life was 
pledged to Italy. Italy, however, could 
no longer be his home. 

Never was there a life more full of stir- 
ring incident and romantic adventure than 
that of Garibaldi. Never was there a 
a heart less mindful of self, readier to give 
up time, money, life for the good of others. 
Now, since the hope for Italy was vain, he 
shifted as a sailor for Rio Janeiro. Here 
he joined in a revolutionary enterprise 
against the Emperor of Brazil. Once he 
was shot in the neck and left to recover in 
prison. Again he was hung up for two 
hours by ropes tied around his wrists, and 
was finally taken down only because it 
was clear that he could not be induced to 
betray his associates. Escaping again, 
he fought on and on, by sea and land, 
rejoicing in battle wherever it seemed to 
be for the rights of man and against the 
power of rulers. It was in this warfare in 
South America, when the tide of battle 
seemed to be rising against him, that he 
met his wife. One day he saw Anita 
washing clothes by the river side, and his 
heart knew its mate at once. She was 
dark — possessed of singular grace and 
perfect physique; and her heart was as 
high and daring as his own. She loved 
war and bravery as he loved it, and in a 
sea fight taking place soon after their 
marriage she pointed the first gun. There 
was, indeed, an unfortunate circumstance 
in their relations in that she had a hus- 
band already, but by every law of nature 
they were meant for each other, and so 
they sailed away on their honeymoon of 
war. "It is a pity," said Garibaldi, 



"that two such hearts so united as ours 
should be the cause of sorrow to some 
poor, innocent man." 

While Garibaldi was away in South 
America things were shaping themselves 
for something more decisive in Italy. 
The secret society of the Carbonari, pre- 
tending to trace its origin to a remote date, 
had spread itself all over the land. One 
by one patriots had suffered death or been 
driven into exile. Mazzini was in Lon- 
don, no longer able to find a home in 
France near the land he loved. A decree 
of the Austrian government had declared 
that any one knowing of the existence of a 
lodge of the Carbonari or of an individual 
member of such a lodge without reporting 
it could be punished by imprisonment. 
One case of the punishment meted out to 
those who dared hope for a reunited Italy 
may suffice for all. Count Confalonierri 
was of noble birth, an aristocrat of the 
finest type, a leader in Lombardy. In 
1821 he had founded an organization 
whose members took this oath : " I swear 
to God, and on my honor, to exert myself 
to the utmost of my power, and even at 
the sacrifice of my life, to redeem Italy 
from foreign dominion." Though warned 
to flee from Italy by a friendly Austrian 
official, he could not bring himself to leave 
his country, and he was put under arrest 
by the Austrian government. He was 
tried and condemned to death simply for 
being a patriot. The Countess Con- 
falonierri hurried to Vienna to intercede 
with the Emperor for her husband. He 
seemed immovable, and she hurried back 
to Milan to have a last interview with the 
Count before he should be executed. 
The Empress, however, moved by the 
entreaties and despair of Teresa Con- 
falonierri, had made unceasing efforts to 
incline the Emperor to clemency, and at 
last her prayers prevailed. Confalonierri 
was to be spared, but the sentence of 
death against him was to be commuted to 
one of life imprisonment. 

Spielburg was the Austrian prison for 
political offenders, the prison of Silvio 
Pellico, and its horrors were such as would 
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disgrace a nation sunk as low in the scale 
of civilization as the Turkey of our day. 
Maroncelli, one of the first Italian pris- 
oners confined there, contracted a disease 
of the leg from his sufferings, and a surgi- 
cal operation became necessary; but this 
could not be performed until consent had 
been obtained from Vienna. The unfort- 
unate political prisoner confined at Spiel- 
burg had to suffer continually from hunger 
and the diseases that follow in its wake. 
At Vienna, on his way to Spielburg, Con- 
f alonierri was treated as a guest of honor. 
He was given luxurious apartments where 
servants waited upon him and sumptuous 
repasts were set before him. It was not 
clear to him why he should be so used 
until one evening Prince Metternich came 
to see him. Then for three hours he was 
compelled to endure every persuasion and 
seduction that Metternich could offer to 
get him to reveal the secrets that were 
supposed to be reposed with him. " Con- 
falonierri need never go to Spielburg," 
said Prince Metternich to him. " Let him 
think of his family, of his adored wife, of 
his own talents, of his own career, on the 
brink of being blotted out as completely 
as if he were dead." 

The Italian patriots of those stern days 
were not men to betray their fellows, and 
Confalonierri was immovable. He went 
with high-hearted courage to the living 
grave made for those who had hopes J or 
Italian freedom and had tried to make 
those hopes more than a dream. 

A little after this an attempted uprising 
had failed in Naples, and those who were 
seriously implicated in it were to be shot. 
A woman went to the King to plead for 
the lives of her two grandsons, Diego and 
Emilio. The King told her that he would 
spare whichever one of the two she should 
choose. She begged to have the choice 
left to chance or some one else, but he 
insisted that she must choose or both of 
them would be shot. She chose Diego, 
and afterward went mad, crying in her 
ravings: "I have killed Emilio; I have 
killed Emilio!" 

France made declaration of the princi- 



ple of non-intervention not long after this, 
and asserted that she would see that it was 
carried out. The hearts of Italian patri- 
ots everywhere were stirred with a new 
hope, for if France should insist rigor- 
ously upon the fulfilment of that intention, 
it would be a death-blow to Austrian 
supremacy in Italy. Neither King Fran- 
cis at Naples nor any other tyrant of the 
Peninsula could thereafter enforce bru- 
tality by the force of Austrian arms. The 
exiles were the first to be fired by the new 
hope, and an exulting cry of gladness was 
borne from them to the listening ears of 
their fellow-patriots in Italy. Gabriel 
Bossetti, exiled in London, sent home an 
ode of rejoicing summons, writing by the 
cradle of that son who should grow to 
manhood and find Italy still the " weeping, 
desolate mother." What wonder that the 
boy wrote afterward, when he became one 
of England's honored poets: 

"Another later thing comes back to me. 
T was in those hardest, foulest days of all, 
When still from his shut palace, sitting clean 
Above the splash of blooa, old Metternich, 
(May his soul die, and never-dying worms 
Feast on its pain forever:) used to thin 
His year's doomed hundreds daintily, each month 
Thirties and fifties. This time, as I think, 
T was when his thrift forbade the poor to take 
That evil, brackish salt which the dry rocks 
Keep all through winter when the sea draws in." 

What man with the blood of Italy 
coursing through his veins, even though 
as the younger Rossetti he had never lived 
in that fair land of story, what man filled 
with the sense of brotherhood to a people 
so trodden under foot as the Italians, 
could fail to feel within him the fire of a 
new purpose, the burning of a new shame, 
the resolve of a new avenging fury to 
sweep the earth of its wrongs at whatever 
cost? What wonder that every Italian 
hates Metternich, remembering, 

"Those hardest, foulest days of all '* ? 

The poets have always been in advance 
of their fellows in their outreaching sym- 
pathy for men, their forward vision into 
the golden promise of the world's future,, 
their hope for a larger life for humanity. 
They have sung always the songs of free 
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peoples and of those who strike the blow 
for freedom, and they have refused in 
every age to glorify the tyrant and his 
cause. Browning in his "Lost Leader" 
tells of a brother poet who fails in his loy- 
alty to the cause of man, one for whom the 
temptations offered by the earth's mighty 
ones have proved too much. 

"Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat — 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote; 

"Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us— they watch from 
their craves: 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves." 

This recreant, be it said, is only one out 
of many, and Burns and Shelley are not 
alone in watching from their graves. 
Every high and pure-voiced son of song 
has his eyes bent upon the growing hope 
of man, and upon no chapter of earth's 
struggle for a purer law and a surer jus- 
tice have the glowing eyes of the poets 
been turned more earnestly than upon 
this one chapter of the struggle for Italian 
freedom. It is the animating spirit of 
Shelley's "Ode to Naples," and to an 
Italian patriot it was chiefly due that 
Byron put a spark of nobleness into the 
last hours of a ruined life and, devoting it 
to the cause of Greek freedom, died better 
than he had lived at Missolonghi. It was 
not his fate, however, to live quite up to 
the time of the real struggle in Italy. 
His "Ode on Venice" glows with no 
noble enthusiasm for a nation welded into 
one body by the fires of patriotism. It 
rather looks back to the old glory, and by 
its light is made to feel the bitter help- 
lessness of the present. 

" Glory and Empire ! Once upon these towers 
With Freedom— godlike Triad! how ye sate! 
The league of mightiest nations, in those hours 
When Venice was an envy, might abate, 
But did not quench her spirit — in her fate 
All were enwrapped : the feasted monarchs knew 
And loved their hostess, nor could learn to hate, 
Although they humbled — with the Ipngly few 
The many felt, for from all days and dunes 
She was the voyager's worship!— even her crimes 
Were of the softer order — born of love." 



Wordsworth, having nearly reached his 
three-score years and ten, found a new 
theme for his verse in the misery of Italy 
and in her regenerate nobleness. 

" Fair land, thee all men greet with joy, how few 
Whose souls take pride in freedom, virtue, fame, 
Part from thee without pity dyed in shame." 

Such were his feelings for her in 1837, and 
again at a little later date, when another 
attempted uprising at Bologna had failed, 
as so many before had failed, he wrote: 

"Ah, why deceive ourselves! By no mere fit 
Of sudden passion roused shall man attain 
True freedom where for ages they have lain 
Bound in a dark, abominable pit. 
With life's best sinews more and more unkajt. 
Here, there, a banded few who loathe the chain 
May rise to break it; effort worse than vain. 
For thee, O great Italian nation, split 
Into these jarring factions — let thy scope 
Be one fixed mind for all; thy rights approve 
To thine own conscience gradually renewed : 
Learn to make Time the father of wise Hope; 
Then trust thy cause to the arm of Fortitude, 
The light of Knowledge and the warmth of Love." 

But of all the poets who have written of 
Italy none other has written of her so lov- 
ingly, so sympathetically, with so warm a 
glow of enthusiasm as Mrs. Browning. 
In the highest sense she is not a great 
poet. Her poetry lacks somewhere that 
strength and breadth of vision that we 
demand of the masters, but it has all of a 
woman's subtle insight and fine feeling. 
Nowhere is this shown with more power 
and perfectness than in that long list of 
poems in which she pours forth her pas- 
sion for the cause of Italy. If she were 
known only by these poems, it might well 
be fancied that she was an Italian woman, 
for the Italian women were patriots no 
less than Italian men. There is the story 
told of the young wife of Captain Silves- 
tro Castiglioni of Modena. " Giulio, do 
your duty as a citizen," she said when he 
left her to join in an insurrection. " Do 
not betray it for me, as perhaps it would 
make me love you less." The insurrec- 
tion failed and he was taken prisoner, but 
she shared his imprisonment with him. 
Finally he was set free, but it was too late 
to free her. She died from the hardships 
endured. 
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Such patriotism and nobleness as this 
is the theme of Mrs. Browning's poem, 
" Parting Lovers." It is a story that has 
been told in other lands perhaps, doubt- 
less very, very often ; but no other land 
than Italy could have shown such an 
intensity of womanly devotion. 

"I love thee, love thee, Giulio; 
Some call me cold, and some demure; 
And if thou hast ever guessed that so 
I loved thee — well, the proof was poor, 
And no one could be sure. 

"But now that Italy invokes 
Her young men to go forth and chase 
The foe or perish— nothing chokes 
My voice, or drives me from the place. 
I look thee in the face. 

"I love thee; it is understood, 

Confest; I do not shrink or start. 
No blushes: all my body's blood 
Has gone to greaten this poor heart 
That loving, we may part 

"Our Italy invokes the youth 

To die, if need be. Still, there 's room, 
Though earth is strained with dead in truth; 
Since twice the lilies were in bloom 
They have not grudged a tomb. 

"Dear God! when Italy is one, 

Complete, content from bound to bound, 
Suppose for my share earth's undone 
By one grave in 't! — as one small wound 
Will kill a man, 't is found. 

" What then ? If love's delight must end, 
At least we '11 clear its truth from flaws. 
I love thee, love thee, sweetest friend : 
Now take my sweetest without pause, 
And help the nation's cause, 

"And thus of noble Italy 

We '11 both be worthy : let her show 
The future how we made her free, 
Not sparing life . . . nor Giulio, 
Nor this— this heartbreak! Go." 

It was long years that Italy wept and 
was desolate, but in the closing week of 
April, 1859, events began to move on 
more swiftly. Count Cavour had secured 
the alliance of the Emperor of the French, 
Louis Napoleon, and had then forced 
Austria to declare war. That was a great 
day for Italy when once more a great 
French army came down to her sunny 
plains from the Alps, not now to conquer 
her, but to help her and give her to her- 
self, as Napoleon said. Garibaldi was 
back from South America. Italian armies 



sprang into being on Italian soil. He 
had only 3,500 men and the title of Major- 
General, but he was everywhere at once. 
Ten thousand men were sent against him, 
but the hero of the red shirt scattered 
them with his little band. 

While he was doing this, the main army 
of the French and Piedmontese was going 
on from victory to victory. They drove 
the Austrians back from Palestro; they 
forced them to withdraw from the field of 
Magenta; and at last conquered them 
magnificently in the decisive battle of 
Solferino. 

The battle of Solferino has a romantic 
place in history. The scene of the engage- 
ment was a beautiful one, the mountains 
on the one side rising tier on tier in the 
distance, and on the other the vine-clad 
hills touched with the beauty of an Italian 
summer and flushed with the warmth of 
an Italian sky. Beyond them rolled the 
blue waves of the Lake of Garda, and 
away to the south Italy waited with 
hushed breath for the outcome. A leg- 
end of the time tells that in the early morn- 
ing before daybreak, as the French cav- 
alry advanced to the attack at Solferino, 
they saw a huge and gaunt hussar by the 
roadside. The figure went from sight for 
a moment and then reappeared in front of 
them, dealing the officer heading the 
party of Frenchmen a tremendous blow. 
As he fell from his horse, the daring 
Austrian vanished in the darkness, while 
the volley of the French troopers that fol- 
lowed him rang through the dawn still- 
ness with the first sounds of battle. All 
day long the conflict raged. Up the 
rugged Solferino heights the French sol- 
diers made their way with a bravery such 
as the old Imperial guard had shown 
nearly half a century before at Waterloo. 
The streets of Solferino were piled with 
their dead, and once it even seemed that 
all that life-blood might have been poured 
out in vain. When the battle was well- 
nigh won, a terrific storm, driving great 
clouds of dust before it, came down upon 
the shattered host of the Austrians and 
sent them rolling back in defeat. 
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Then came the peace of Villa Franca 
and the treaty of Zurich, by which Sar- 
dinia lost Nice and Savoy and gained con- 
siderable territory in Central Italy. It 
was a long step toward Italian unity, but 
there was much yet to be done. In 1860, 
Garibaldi advanced on Sicily with a thou- 
sand followers, and after succeeding there 
crossed over and took possession of 
Naples. Then, when he had carried the 
enterprise through safely, King Victor 
Emanuel took up his cause, and now so 
much territory was added to his crown 
that Garibaldi greeted him King of Italy. 
The old hero himself went back to his 
rocky island of Caprera, a poorer man 
than before, and yet unwilling to accept 
the honors and rewards offered him. 
This was the period of Ancona and Gaeta, 
made memorable forever by Mrs. Brown- 
ing's beautifully touching "Mother and 
Poet." 

"Dead! One of them shot by the sea in the east, 

And one of them shot in tne west by the sea. 

Dead ! Both my boys ! When you sit at the feast, 

And are wanting a peat song for Italy free, 

Let none look at me. 

"To teach them— It stings there: I made them, 
indeed, 
Speak plain the word country. I taught them, 
no doubt, 
That a country 's a thing men should die for at need 
/ prated of liberty, rights, and about 
The tyrant cast out 

"And when their eyes flashed ... O my beautiful 

eyes! 

/ exulted; nay, lejt them go forth at the wheels 

Of the guns, and denied not. But then the surprise 

When one sits quite alone. Then one weeps, 

then one kneels. 

God, how the house feels! 

"Then was triumph at Turin: 'Ancona was free' : 
And some one came out of the cheers in the street, 
With a face pale as stone to say something to me. 
I fell down at his feet, 

While they cheered in the street. 

"When Venice and Rome keep their new jubilee; 
When your flag takes all neaven for its white, 
green and red; 
When you have your country from mountain to sea ; 
When King Victor has Italy's crown on his head, 
(And I have my dead) — 

"What then? Do not mock me. Ah, ring your 
bells low, 
And burn your lights faintly! My country is 
there 



Above the star pricked by the last peak of snow : 
My Italy 's there, with my brave civic pair 
To enfranchise despair!" 

At last Italy was an Italy to which the 
exiles might gladly go back again, and 
Robert Browning's " Italian in England " 
might satisfy his longings, except that now 
it would be too late to, 

"Grasp Metternich until 
I felt his red, wet throat distil 
In blood through these two hands." 

It is in this fashion that the exile begins 
his story: 

"That second time they hunted me 
From hill to plain, from shore to sea, 
And Austria hounding far and wide 
Her bloodhounds through the country side, 
Breathed hot and instant on my trace — 
I made six days a hiding-place 
Of that dry green old aqueduct, 
Where Charles and I, when boys, have plucked 
The fireflies from the roof above, 
Bright-creeping through the moss they love." 

When the story is told he muses: 

"How very long since I have thought 
Concerning — much less wished for — aught 
Beside the good of Italy, 
For which I live and mean to die!" 

It cannot all be quoted, and only the poem 
itself, written as it is at Browning's best, 
can make one feel the loneliness of those 
whose hearts were not in the land of their 
enforced adoption, but far away in Italy, 

"In that dear lost land 
Over the sea the thousand miles." 

There were but two more episodes in 
the unification of Italy, the war for Venice 
and the war for Rome. Strangely enough 
the Emperor Napoleon took Venice out 
of the hands of the stranger, and naturally 
enough Garibaldi led in the attack on 
Rome. He had always been an enemy 
of ecclesiasticism, and no one could be 
more ready than he to establish even royal 
power in the place of the papal hierarchy. 
Garibaldi, the hero of the red shirt, must 
always be the popular idol ; but with his 
name the historian must couple those of 
Cavour and Mazzini. Of the latter 
Swinburne could say in his lines " On the 
Monument Erected to Mazzini at Genoa" : 
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"Italia, mother of the sons of men, 
Mother dmne, 
Of all that served thee best with sword or pen, 
All sons of thine, 

"Thou knowest that the likeness of the best 
Before thee stands; 
The head most high, the heart found faithfullest, 
The purest hands. 



Drake University, Des Moines 9 Iowa. 



"Glory be his forever, while this land 
lives and is free, 
As with controlling breath and sovereign hand 
He bade her k. 

" Earth shows to heaven the names by thousands told 
That crown her fame; 
But highest of all that earth and heaven behold, 
Mazzinf a name." 

Lewis Wobthington Smith. 



RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION NOT CONFISCATORY. 



By Carl S. Vrooman. 



CONTRARY to the prevailing opin- 
ion, the nationalization of our rail- 
roads would work no hardship to owners 
of railroad stocks and bonds. All talk 
about confiscation of railroad properties, 
whether it be indulged in by anarchistic 
fanatics, or by frenzied financiers, is both 
hysterical and absurd. So far as I have 
been able to discover, there never has 
been a case on record in any part of the 
world where a government on purchasing 
a railroad from private individuals or from 
a corporation has paid less for it than it 
was worth. On the contrary, a number 
of instances are on record where the gov- 
ernments have given not only more than 
the roads purchased were worth, but 
more than they legally were required to 
give. 

It may be just as well to state at once 
that, from the standpoint of the public, 
the weakest spot in state railroad finan- 
ciering has always been found to be in 
connection with the original purchase of 
railroads by the government. In practi- 
cally every instance, government officials 
have taken exaggerated pains not to allow 
themselves to override the just claims of 
the railroads by any arbitrary exercise of 
the political powers of the state. Some- 
times from the highest motives, and some- 
times from less commendable ones, gov- 
ernments often have been found to err on 



the other side, by giving the companies 
the advantage of every doubt. An exam- 
ple of this sort of excessive governmental 
generosity is to be found in the action of 
the French government in 1848, in con- 
nection with the line from Paris to Lyons. 
In 1847, in order to help the road out of its 
financial difficulties, the state gave it a 
new and more favorable charter, together 
with substantial financial support, and 
when, in 1848, there was a recurrence of 
the trouble, the government took over the 
road, of which the price of stock had 
fallen from $50 to only $7 a share, and 
magnificently reimbursed the stockholders 
for all losses, in gilt-edge government 
bonds.* That this is by no means an 
isolated example of this sort of thing in 
France, is shown by the strikingly similar 
arrangement made in 1878, when a num- 
ber of little bankrupt and unfinished 
lines were bought up by the government 
at the original cost of construction! and 
made into the present " state line." 

One of the worst recent instances of 
this form of paternalism gone to seed, is 
the case of the purchase of the " Grand 
Central " railroad by the Belgium govern- 
ment in 1897. While the most important 
and valuable part of this system was pur- 

*Les Chemins de Fer Franpcri** Grippon La Motte 
p. 116. 
Vbid., p. 205. 
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chasable in accordance with the provi- 
sions of its charters, certain other com- 
paratively unimportant local lines, having 
no such provisions in their charters, could 
only be bought by means of a business 
agreement. 

If the state had stood firmly on its legal 
prerogatives, and had insisted upon buy- 
ing the trunk lines of the system according 
to the provisions in their charters, the 
company, as every one admitted, would 
have been forced to sell, for any reason- 
able price offered, the little branch and 
local lines, which could not have been run 
advantageously alone. 

The state, while thus it was completely 
master of the situation, feebly hesitated, 
quibbled, and finally declared that it did 
not consider that it would be fair for it to 
assert its legal rights and take the road at 
the fair, and even generous, price provided 
by the provisions of its charter. As a 
result of this worse than supine attitude 
of the government, the officials of the road 
demanded that the entire system be 
bought on a purely commercial basis, 
wholly without reference to the purchase 
provisions of the charters. This the gov- 
ernment finally agreed to do, and a purely 
commercial and most unstatesmanlike 
understanding was arrived at, which 
allowed the company an exorbitant price 
for its property. 

Among other things, the state capital- 
ized two-thirds of the intercalary interest 
on the road's current banking surpluses, 
as well as two-thirds of the premiums in 
the form of a percentage of its profits, 
which was allowed the directors as a part 
of their salary and which, thus, unques- 
tionably was a part — not of the profits of 
the road — but of its operating expenses. 
These are only two of the many ways in 
which the road was permitted to pad its 
profits account. Moreover, the road 
made an artificial and exaggerated finan- 
cial showing, by seeing to it that no money 
whatever was spent on the installation of 
life-saving devices, repairs, maintenance 
of way, or in keeping the rolling stock 
up to date, except as such expenditures 



were imperatively demanded from day 
to day. The "stitch in time that saves 
nine" was carefully omitted, and the 
saving thus made was added to the 
profits account and later capitalized. 
But that was not the worst of it. For 
every dollar gained by the roads from 
this criminal economy and penurious- 
ness, the state lost tenfold when later, it 
had to go to an enormous expense for the 
purpose of putting the road once more in 
good condition. Moreover, the hours of 
labor on this road were very long, and the 
wages of employes were kept down to the 
starvation pqint, so that Mr. Vander- 
velde, the eloquent and scholarly leader of 
the Belgian Socialist party, was able, in 
his speech in the Chamber, June 18, 1887, 
to say truthfully that " the government 
was capitalizing as profits of the road, 
money which they had extorted from its 
underpaid workmen." 

A COMPLICATED AND DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 

The purchase of a railroad by a govern- 
ment is an extremely complicated and 
difficult affair at best — in fact, it is the 
most difficult step involved in the inaugu- 
ration and management of a regime of 
governmental railroads. Moreover, since 
it is the first step, the one which has to be 
taken before government officials have 
had any experience with the management 
of state railroads, it is of the greatest pos- 
sible importance that it be preceded by a 
period of preliminary training in connec- 
tion with a system of vigcWis govern- 
ment regulation, as well as by a campaign 
of premeditated and carefully planned out 
preparation for the future purchase and 
management of the roads by the state. 
The government officials who are called 
upon to conduct such a purchase have a 
double responsibility, that toward the 
stockholders, and that toward the gen- 
eral public. They are expected to find 
the happy medium between forcing the 
road to sell too cheaply and of being forced 
by it to pay an unreasonably high price. 
The capital involved is so vast that any 
slightest alteration, one way or the other, 
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of the method of determining the value of 
the roads, involve so many millions of 
dollars of the people's money that the 
government which is called upon to con- 
duct the negotiations should not only be 
honest and able, but should not be called 
upon to undertake so colossal a task with- 
out being given every reasonable oppor- 
tunity to conduct the necessary prelim- 
inary investigations and to work out in 
detail, with the aid of competent special- 
ists, the necessarily elaborate financial 
calculations. 

However much some of our very best 
citizens may be opposed on principle to 
government ownership of railroads, I take 
it that in case we ever should decide upon 
a policy of railroad nationalization that 
there would be and could be no difference 
of opinion among honest and intelligent 
men about the advisability of bringing 
about this great reform in the fairest and 
most businesslike possible way. There- 
fore, as it is becoming every day more 
apparent that our people may, at almost 
any time, decide to go in for a rigime of 
publicly-owned railroads, it is of capital 
importance that as much light as possible 
be thrown on the peculiarly knotty prob- 
lems connected with such a purchase. 

THE EXAMPLE OF FRANCE. 

While France in the past has been very 
lavish in its generosity toward railroad 
companies which were in financial diffi- 
culties, or which were afraid, or pretended 
to be afraid that they were in danger of 
getting into such difficulties, the French 
government at least had the foresight and 
the statesmanship to make a businesslike 
provision for the future. It is no small 
matter that between the years 1950 and 
1960, by an automatic process of purchase 
and retirement of their stocks and bonds, 
all the great railroad lines of the country 
will revert to the nation free and unin- 
cumbered. 

The original French plan, which has 
been described in such detail and even 
too eulogistically by Mr. Richard Kauf- 



man,* was not to have the state buy the 
roads on credit and pay for them gradually 
out of the profits, but to let private indus- 
try run them and gradually buy up and 
cancel, in the name of the state, all out- 
standing stocks and bonds, so that at the 
termination of their charters the entire 
system would revert to the state without 
money and without price. This beauti- 
ful plan, which in some important par- 
ticulars unfortunately has not worked as 
well as the Belgian-German-Swiss method 
of direct state purchase and management, 
has yet many advantages over our Ameri- 
can scheme of having no plan whatever, 
but of drifting blindly for a half a century, 
and of still believing credulously in the 
magical effects of competition, several 
decades after the rest of the world had 
come to know that attempted competition 
in railroad transportation not only is 
bound to be fabulously expensive, but is 
certain eventually to end in failure. 

PRUSSIAN METHODS OF PURCHASE. 

The experience of Prussia in preparing 
for and in carrying out the purchase of its 
railroads is very instructive. Under the 
guiding hand of Prince Bismarck, aided 
by Albert von Maybach, it managed the 
purchase of the railroads with a degree of 
fairness to stockholders that approached 
generosity, and yet with such businesslike 
skill and energy that the government 
apparently got full value for the capital 
invested. In accordance with Section 4% 
of the law of November 8, 1888, the state 
had the right, according to the usual con- 
tinental custom, to repurchase the roads 
by paying the company the " twenty-five 
times the average net earnings of the five 
years immediately preceding the date of 
purchase."f 

But as large amounts of capital had 
been invested on which no immediate 
returns were possible, the authorities, 
believing that the purchase price deter- 

*La Politique Franpaue en Matiere de Chwtins de 
Fer. 

fBureau of Census, Bulletin 21, paper by Profes- 
sor B. H. Meyer, p. 67. 
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mined in this way would not be fairly 
remunerative to the stockholders, decided 
to forego the exercise of their legal rights 
and to conduct the purchase by means of 
friendly negotiations in which every ele- 
ment of real value, such as the legitimate 
future prospects of the road, would be 
given due consideration. Boards were 
appointed by both parties interested to 
confer, and, if possible, to arrive at a 
satisfactory understanding. In order to 
avoid the necessity of carrying out in too 
great haste such vast and complicated 
transactions, agreements were entered into 
by which certain of the companies, in con- 
sideration of a fixed revenue, gave the 
state possession of their roads, together 
with the right to purchase them at its con- 
venience. The state was to assume the 
indebtedness of the roads and to pay the 
stockholders a certain amount per share 
in money or in government bonds.* As 
a result of this understanding very little 
actual money changed hands, for most of 
the stockholders were glad enough to take 
in payment the gilt-edge state bonds, 
bearing S£ or 4 per cent, interest, offered. 

Of necessity, a variety of methods were 
utilized in dealing with the various roads, 
but roughly speaking, the roads were 
divided into two classes, those which had 
been paying regular dividends, and those 
which had not. As a rule, the state 
offered a price for which stockholders 
were quite willing to sell. As an illustra- 
tion of the eminently fair and yet strictly 
businesslike spirit in which negotiations 
were conducted, take the case of the pur- 
chase of the Berlin-Potsdam-Magdeburg 
railroad. 

f"At the second meeting of the joint 
commission the government representa- 
tives, on behalf of the department of 
public works, offered to make an even 
exchange for the railway stock of govern- 
ment paper bearing 8$ per cent, interest. 
The representatives of the company asked 
for a dividend of 4£ per cent. At the 

*Etude Compare du Droit de Racked, by M. Paul 
Ddwrny, p. 88. 

^Commercial Valuation of Railway Operating 
Property, Professor B. H. Meyer, pp. 68, 69. 



third meeting the government raised its 
offer to a rente of 4 per cent. The issue 
was joined upon this point of a 4 or a 4j 
per cent, rente. In other words, the ques- 
tion was one of net earnings as indicative 
of the cash value of the railway system. 
The railway board of directors expressed 
its willingness to recommend to the stock- 
holders the sale of the property at a rente 
of 4$ per cent., but refused to do so on a 
4-per-cent. basis. There was no dispute 
in this stage of the proceedings regarding 
the amount of the stock and bonds of the 
company to be exchanged. The only 
question was that of the rate of return, or 
dividends. 

" It was admitted that the railway had 
not quite earned the 4 per cent, which the 
state was willing to give, during the last 
few years; but there were other consid- 
erations which tended to demonstrate an 
earning capacity in excess of 4 per cent, 
on the part of the road. Among these 
considerations, stripping them of their 
lqcal and detailed applications, were the 
following: 

" (1) The railway is not burdened with 
obligations to construct additional lines. 
Authority to issue preferred shares for 
the only connection still to be constructed 
has already been granted. 

" (2) Most of the holders of the railway 
shares acquired them as permanent in- 
vestments and the prospects for increased 
future profits are good. The present 
(1879) is a period of depression, and there 
is every prospect of an increase in traffic 
and hence, also, of dividends. It may 
be stated as an economic law, that the 
volume of railway traffic is continually 
increasing and that crises like the one 
from which Germany was suffering at 
that time can only temporarily interrupt 
the working out of this law. The Berlin- 
Potsdam-Magdeburg railway serves a 
territory which is full of promise for the 
future. It connects growing trade centers 
with other leading and growing cities. 

" (3) An increase in the passenger 
traffic must be regarded as certain 
because of the growing importance of the 
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suburbs of Berlin, especially Potsdam. 

" (4) The rate of dividends paid to 
stockholders during past years is not the 
real rate which the company was capable 
of paying, for the reason that nearly 4,000,- 
000 marks have been paid into a renewal 
fund. Even during the years of the pre- 
vailing crisis, with a falling off in both 
passenger and freight earnings, payments 
into the renewal fund have not been sus- 
pended. Besides, heavy payments have 
been made into the amortization fund. 

" (5) The potential power of the com- 
petition of the lines already acquired by 
the state in connection with cooperating 
private lines has been exaggerated. This 
competition has hitherto resulted in a 
division of the traffic, and whatever 
increased losses hi traffic the Berlin- 
Potsdam-Magdeburg Company may suf- 
fer in the future will be more than offset 
by the probable increase in traffic. At 
any rate, the threatening competition 
affords no cause for the sale of the prop- 
erty at a price lower than an annual divi- 
dend of 4j per cent. 

"In the report of the legislative com- 
mittee appointed to draft a bill for the 
purchase of the Berlin-Potsdam-Magde- 
burg railway and the Rhenish railway, the 
following points were put forward as 
basal in determining the purchase price: 

" (1) The amount of money which the 
company has invested, including specified 
fonds perdu. Figures are given. 

"(2) The 'most important factor in 
valuation' is the rente (dividends) which 
the company has been paying especially 
during the last few years. 

" (S) The probable change in the rate 
of return or dividends as a result of the 
purchase of this railway by the state. 

" (4) The more favorable rate of inter- 
est which the state can command. 

" (5) The extent to which the acquisi- 
tion of the railway in question is necessary 
for the successful execution of the state 
program. 

"In its treatment of the Rhenish rail- 
way the legislative committee states that 
a mere glance at the map will show that 



the 'lines of the Rhenish Railway Com- 
pany are the most important and valu- 
able ' at all the lines which the state ought 
to acquire. Attention is called to the 
great international commerce which this 
railway system commands between Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands and the middle 
and upper Rhine, and from this region 
with middle and South Germany. The 
system has connections with the North 
sea and the lower Weser; with Luxem- 
burg, which is a place of military import- 
ance; southward again with the Moselle 
and Saale, and through these with the 
federal domains of Alsace-IiOrraine. By 
means of these connections with the 
German federal railways and the railway 
of Hesse and Baden, the Rhenish lines 
have access to the commerce of Switzer- 
land and Italy, etc. In a word, the legis- 
lative committee puts into the foreground 
the valuable traffic connections of this 
railway system in getting at an estimate 
of its value. Of course, other considera- 
tions like those mentioned above in con- 
nection with other systems are not ex- 
cluded. 

"The memorial relating to the repur- 
chase of the Berlin-Stettin Railway is 
divided into a number of parts, dealing 
with the matters indicated below : 

* Part I. contains a list of the lines oper- 
ated by the company, the length of these, 
and the date of opening; and similar facts 
relating to branch lines upon which the 
state has guaranteed interest. 

" Part II. contains a statement of the 
original cost of construction (anlagekapi- 
tal) as represented by the authorized 
issues of common and preferred shares 
for different parts of the system, classi- 
fied into seven different issues. In this 
connection an account is also given of the 
ma/nner in which net earnings are deter- 
mined for the different parts of the system, 
and the method of book-keeping followed 
under the legal provisions relating to 
interest guarantees; in addition an item- 
ized statement of the sums advanced by 
the state in interest guarantees is shown. 

" Part III. is devoted to a consideration 
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of traffic and operating conditions, em- 
bracing a statement of the territory served 
by the railway, leading cities and junction 
points, traffic connections, chief indus- 
tries served along the line, proportion of 
freight and passenger traffic, traffic agree- 
ments, operating arrangements with other 
lines, union stations, etc. 

"Part IV. The railway and its price 
(kaufobjekt und kaufpreis) : (1) The price 
of items included in Part I. above and real 
estate not devoted to operations; (2) the 
price of the equipment, (3) the company 
funds, such as reserve and renewal funds, 
pension, relief and sick funds; in short, a 
detailed balance sheet. 

" Part Y. The financial significance of 
the repurchase to the state. In these 
rather extended paragraphs the results of 
the operation of the railway are treated 
and an estimate made of the probable 
returns to the state. Branch lines, the 
nature and extent of competition, harbor 
facilities and connections, general operat- 
ing conditions in relation to the general 
business conditions, train service and 
operating expenses, financial obligations 
to other enterprises, the economic ties 
between main and branch lines, influence 
of this railway upon existing state lines, 
and analogous topics are treated with 
considerable minuteness. A large, de- 
tailed analytical table of earnings, ex- 
penses and net earnings, the various funds, 
and surplus is appended. 

" Exactly the same method of investi- 
gation and procedure was followed in the 
case of three other lines purchased by the 
state at the same time." 

While in this way the government strove 
to be scrupulously fair to stockholders, at 
the same time, in striving to protect the 
interests of the state it acted with great 
business prudence, energy and skill. Its 
aggressive business initiative was well 
illustrated in the case mentioned by M. 
Picard,* in which the government, while 
negotiating directly with railroad man- 
agers, arranged to have large blocks of 
stock bought secretly for it at the regular 

*Traite des Chemins de Fer, Vol. I., p. 680. 



market price by banking syndicates, 
which bound themselves in writing not to 
let any one know for whom this stock was 
purchased. Moreover, when the market 
rates for stock seemed to be getting 
unreasonably high, by means of the 
official press and newspapers that were 
friendly to the government, sufficient 
influence was brought to bear to depress 
the market and thus keep down to a rea- 
sonable level the prices of railroad securi- 
ties. As another indication of the fairness 
with which stockholders were treated, we 
have the interesting fact mentioned by 
Professor Frank Parsonsf that : 

" The shares of the railway rose consid- 
erably in prospect, owing to the stoppage 
of destructive competition. For exam- 
ple, a few months before Parliament 
opened in the fall of 1879, the shares of the 
Cologne & Munden road were quoted 
at about par, while in November they 
stood at about 141. In the same way, the 
stock of the Rhenish railway rose from 70 
odd to over 90." 

It is worthy of remark that although in 
taking over its railroads the single state 
of Prussia had to obligate itself to the 
extent of 886,251,970 marks, or approxi- 
mately $221,562,992, there was no sensible 
decline in the value of government bonds. 

THE EXAMPLE OF SWITZERLAND. 

So carefully and so skilfully did the 
Swiss Confederation make its prepara- 
tions for the purchase of the railroads that 
in spite of the democratic and decentral- 
ized nature of its government, it succeeded 
in consummating the transfer on a basis 
that was at once eminently fair to both 
railroad stockholders and the tax-paying 
public. This achievement is all the more 
creditable because of the fact that while 
the Prussian purchase in 1879 of nearly 
all the remaining private railroads, was 
merely a natural and almost inevitable 
outcome of a policy that had been begun 
a number of years before, on the other 
hand, the Swiss purchase voted in 1898 

iThe Railways, the Trusts and the Pec pie, footnote 
p. 333. 
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was a new and almost a revolutionary 
move, as up to this time, all the railroads 
of the country had remained in the hands 
of private corporations. 

As was the custom in all continental 
countries, clauses had been incorporated 
into the original Swiss railroad charters, 
providing for the repurchase of the roads 
by the nation at the end of 30, 45, 60, 75, 
90 or 99 years. As compensation, the 
government was required to give the com- 
panies, according to the date of purchase, 
either 25, 22 \ or 20 times the average net 
profits during the preceding ten years, 
and in no case less than the actual cost 
of the road. In the event that the repur- 
chase should not be made until the ninety- 
ninth year, the company was to be reim- 
bursed only to an amount equal to the 
probable cost of the reproduction of the 
road at that time. The roads were to be 
handed over in a thoroughly satisfactory 
condition, and if found necessary, a sum 
of money sufficient to put them in such a 
condition was to be deducted from the 
purchase price. 

Carefully drawn up as these provisions 
were, however, they did not prove to be 
entirely satisfactory, and as a consequence 
in 1872 a new railroad law was passed, 
giving to the confederation the powers of 
regulation which the cantons had shown 
themselves incapable of exercising, and 
providing in greater detail the method to 
be employed in determining a purchase 
price whenever the government might 
decide to take them over. This law 
attempted to establish the meaning of the 
two phrases, " Cost of construction," and 
"Net profits," which later proved to be 
such bones of contention. 

As the amount of the purchase price of 
the roads depended largely on what items 
were to be included under the headings, 
" Cost of construction " and " Net profits," 
it will be seen that a proper determination 
of the meaning of these phrases was all 
important. 

But the new provisions relating to this 
subject incorporated into the law of 1872 
did not, however, settle all the questions 



involved, and consequently another law 
had to be passed in 1883, regulating in 
even a greater detail the methods of 
accounting to be employed by the roads. 
This law provided that only the actual 
"cost of construction" or acquisition 
should be considered as assets of the roads. 
For example, in case one railroad had 
been purchased by another for less than 
the original "cost of construction," the 
government would only be required to 
pay for it what the road actually cost its 
last owner. To prevent the roads from 
forcing the government to make good their 
losses from foolish or unfortunate expen- 
ditures, it was decreed that after a road 
had been open for traffic, the cost of com- 
pletion, extension or of additional equip- 
ment should not be regarded as assets, 
except when such expenses had been 
incurred in the carrying out of needed 
improvements in the interest of traffic. 
The cost of maintenance of way, and re- 
placement of worn-out rolling stock, etc., 
was to be paid out of annual revenues, 
or out of special funds created for such 
purposes. And, lastly, any items that 
had been incorrectly placed in the con- 
struction account, or any amounts which, 
for any reason, were removable from the 
assets of the balance sheets, were to be 
replaced from the annual surplus rev- 
enues of the roads. All these changes 
combined involved an elimination of 
over $20,000,000 from the construction 
account. 

The question of " cost of construction " 
had been gone into in great detail in this 
law, because, on account of the compara- 
tively light traffic of the roads up to this 
time, they would have found it to their 
advantage to determine their purchase 
price on the basis of their original cost. 
But as traffic became denser, as divi- 
dends increased, and as it became evident 
that the repurchase price would be deter- 
mined on the basis of past " net earnings," 
it became necessary for the government in 
1896 to enact a second accounting law for 
the purpose, among other things, of speci- 
fying with even greater definiteness, just 
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what could rightfully be considered as 
" net earnings." 

The railway companies hereafter were 
to be compelled to submit their accounts 
to the Bundesrath for examination and 
approval before even submitting them to 
the stockholders. Special vouchers relat- 
ing to "net profits" and the amount of 
capital stock outstanding were to be pro- 
vided, and in order to verify them the gov- 
ernment was to have access to the books 
of the company. To avoid confusion as 
to the charter provisions, accounts and the 
differing conditions of tracks, and equip- 
ment of the different lines, separate item- 
ized statements were to be made by the 
companies for each line owned by them. 

Like the law of 1882, this law also speci- 
fied a number of items which were to be 
included or excluded from the construc- 
tion and operation accounts. For in- 
stance, the construction account was not 
to be burdened with the cost of incorpora- 
tion, with losses due to fluctuations in the 
market values of stocks and bonds, or 
with subsidies to other railway, highway 
or bridge companies. Finally, the roads 
were not to be allowed to pay dividends 
to stockholders until their accounts had 
received the approval of the government. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these care- 
fully-drawn preparatory laws, when the 
time arrived to make the purchase the 
Swiss people were amazed to discover that 
a number of important questions remained 
to be dealt with. As a consequence, " the 
repurchase law of 1897," says Professor 
B. H. Meyer,* "was supplemented by 
resolutions of the Bundesrath, in which 
the application of the accounting law of 
1896 to particular railway properties was 
specifically indicated. Thus complete 
formulas were worked out in great detail, 
covering such terms as cost of construc- 
tion, renewal fund, net profits, revenues 
from operation, operating expenses, re- 
ceipts not to be included in operating 
revenues, expenses not to be included in 
operating revenues, expenses not to be 

^Commercial Valuation of Railway Operating 
Property, pp. 72, 7S. 



included in operating expenses, and de- 
duction from the repurchase price. But 
notwithstanding all these detailed legal 
and administrative provisions concerning 
the interpretation of the charter provi- 
sions and accounting laws, when repur- 
chases were actually undertaken, recourse 
was had to the Supreme Court of Switzer- 
land, which, in a series of three decisions 
finally determined the points in dispute 
and laid down the rules of procedure." 

Among the most important decisions 
handed down by the federal Supreme 
Court, was one in connection with the 
Northeastern company, defining the mean- 
ing of the term, "Original cost of con- 
struction," which showed clearly the atti- 
tude taken in this matter by the highest 
tribunal in the land. 

f"In a preliminary discussion," says 
Professor B. H. Meyer, "the court calls 
attention to the various meanings of the 
word ' capital,' and states that both 
parties are agreed that * money capital * 
should be considered in the controversy. 
In charters granted since 1872 the term 
"original cost of construction 9 was re- 
placed by the expression ' established 
original cost of construction of the exist- 
ing arrangements.' The question then 
is, What norms shall be used in determin- 
ing a fair equivalent for a fair repurchase. 
The company contended that original 
cost of construction, in a wider sense, 
should include expenses incurred in the 
emission of shares of stock, in securing 
loans, and to cover losses from variations 
in the price of exchange on loans. This 
the court denied. Regarding the claim 
of the company that costs of organization 
should be regarded as a part of the orig- 
inal cost of construction, the court held 
that this depended entirely upon the par- 
ticular circumstances. In so far as the 
expenses of organization found useful 
application in connection with construc- 
tion, or in making the completed railway 
possible, they may be included in an esti- 
mate of the cost of construction. More 

^Commercial Valuation of Railway Operating 
Property, pp. 7«, 73. 
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than that, cost of construction, the court 
said, must include all sacrifices (aufwen- 
dungen) which the owner of the railway 
has made in order to create and perfect 
the establishment. Hence, interest paid 
during the period of construction may be 
included, also, 'the cost of organization, 
administration, as well as technical and 
administrative superintendence of con- 
struction.' The court then proceeds to 
show that expenses incurred by the com- 
pany, in order to liberate itself from bur- 
densome charter provisions, or in order to 
secure an amendment to its charter, may 
be included in the cost of construction, 
in so far as these expenses were incurred in 
the interest of the railway. 

"The court objects to the inclusion in 
the cost of construction of money ex- 
pended in railways (bahnanlagen) which 
have been destroyed or abandoned. The 
company claimed that the established 
original cost of construction, within the 
meaning of the law of 1872 meant the cost 
of construction not only of the existing 
establishment, but also of the establish- 
ments which had preceded the existing 
one. In other words, the company de- 
sired to take into consideration, in a cumu- 
lative manner, succeeding epochs in the 
life of the railway in determining the 
original cost of its construction. The 
court denied this cumulative method. 
Again, the Northeastern company claimed 
that original costs should include moneys 
expended in bridges, streets, local rail- 
ways, subventions, and all fonds perdu. 
The court held that, in deciding this point, 
the legal ownership of the establishments, 
such as roads and branch railways, for 
which moneys had been expended, was 
not the decisive factor, but rather whether 
these establishments served in a perma- 
nent way the interests of the railway. The 
situs of the legal right of private property 
in these subsidiary establishments was 
held to be immaterial. It was decided 
that either the railway could receive com- 
pensation for these expenditures in an 
increased repurchase price, or the state 
should assume responsibility for the sub- 



ventions thus made and still to be made 
under contract in the future. The court 
denied that the cost of renewals consti- 
tutes a part of the original cost of con- 
struction, and asserted that renewals 
should be charged to operating expenses, 
and that all expenditures for extensions 
and for material improvements in the 
existing plant should be charged to capi- 
tal. In connection with the improve- 
ment and strengthening of the super- 
structure, the court again denied the 
right of the company to take into consid- 
eration the cumulative effect of different 
epochs in the life of the railway. 'The 
one method of calculation excludes the 
other,' said the court. Either the existing 
establishment must be taken as the basis 
of the calculations or the establishment 
which the present one has replaced. 

"Among the minor points decided in 
the matter of the Saint Gothard Railway 
were the following: 

" (1) Gratuities paid to officials and 
employes with a view of cultivating their 
good will and zeal, and thus increasing 
traffic and the efficiency^ operation, may 
be included in operating expenses. These 
items, it was admitted, were in addition 
to regular wages and salaries; they were 
voluntary; they did not rest upon legal 
obligations nor upon custom of many 
years' standing; they were not even neces- 
sary for the successful operation of the 
line. Nevertheless, the court held that 
the fact of these items having been paid 
was sufficient to warrant their inclusion 
in operating expenses. 

" (2) The railway had established pri- 
vate schools, both primary and interme- 
diate, as well as certain commercial 
schools, in a number of places, enumer- 
ated in the decision. It had erected 
schoolhouses, engaged teachers, and main- 
tained such schools free of expense. The 
company realized the necessity of provid- 
ing educational facilities for the children 
of German employes in towns where no 
other schools were available, in order to 
make the tenure of these employes more 
permanent and attractive. The expenses 
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incurred for educational purposes were 
allowed by the court in determining the 
amount of the net profits, within the 
meaning of the charter provisions. 

" (3) The railway had maintained pro- 
vision houses at various stations in which 
employes could secure the necessaries of 
life at cost, and have them transferred 
over the railway to their place of residence 
free of charge. Provision houses of this 
kind the court did not consider necessary 
in the same sense that the establishment 
of schools was necessary; nevertheless, 
the items of expense incurred for this pur- 
pose by the railway were admitted to the 
special balance sheet in accordance with 
which the repurchase price was deter- 
mined. 

" (4) The court denied the right of the 
company to include in operating expenses, 
presents and friendly financial aid ex- 
tended to employes." 

During this period, in addition to the 
immensely important laws above men- 
tioned two minor laws which were of 
great value to railroad employes were 
passed. The first, a law enacted Decem- 
ber 20, 1878, provided for the establish- 
ment of sick funds and pension funds for 
railroad employes; and the second, en- 
acted June 27, 1890, reduced the hours 
of labor of railroad employes. 

The deliberate and statesmanlike meth- 
ods of purchase employed by Prussia and 
Switzerland stand out in glaring contrast 
not only with the unbusinesslike plan of 
procedure followed by Belgium, but also 
with the almost revolutionary impulsive- 
ness with which Italy in 1905 inaugurated 
her new regime of state-managed rail- 
roads. This step by Italy, for which prac- 
tically no preparation had been made, and 
which necessarily resulted in commercial 
confusion and industrial complications of 
all sorts, should serve as a warning to us, 
as well as to other nations, not to put off 
all preparations for such a move until by 
some popular upheaval of public opinion, 
suddenly we find ourselves, as the Italian 
did, with a huge system of government rail- 
roads on our hands to be managed as best 



we are able. An unintelligent reactionary 
policy of this sort is sure to be costly if not 
actually disastrous to the entire commer- 
cial and industrial life of a country. The 
only really conservative policy is to pre- 
pare for and to make the best of what is 
seen to be inevitable. 

THE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The United States government, when it 
undertakes to nationalize its railroads, 
will find itself confronted with some spe- 
cial problems which European countries 
have not had to face. In our railroad 
charters, unfortunately, there have been 
incorporated no clauses providing for the 
possibility of a future governmental pur- 
chase of the roads. As a result of this 
oversight, we shall be forced to have 
recourse to one of three methods — either 
purchase by means of friendly negotia- 
tions, or purchase by the exercise of the 
right of " eminent domain " — or both. In 
the case of our recent acquisition of the 
Panama railroad, the purchase finally 
was made by means of a regular business 
bargain. But before that bargain was 
consummated, the government, in order 
to force recalcitrant stockholders to sell 
for a fair price, found it necessary to intro- 
duce a bill into Congress which passed the 
Senate unanimously, and was favorably 
reported by the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the House, providing for the 
condemnation and purchase of the road 
in accordance with the right of " eminent 
domain." As the stockholders of the road 
at this point decided to accept the govern- 
ment's offer for their stock, further action 
was unnecessary, and the bill was never 
brought up for final passage in the House. 

This miniature purchase by our govern- 
ment has had a very salutary effect. |£ It 
has cleared our national atmosphere ofja 
number of fallacious arguments against 
the possible future nationalization of our 
railroads. First of all, it has established 
the constitutional right of our government 
not only to own but to buy railroads. 
Secondly, it has shown the possibility, and 
even the advisability, under certain cir- 
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cumstances, of the utilization by our gov- 
ernment of its right of " eminent domain " : 
and thirdly, it is demonstrating at the 
present time, by the marked improve- 
ment which is taking place in the quality 
and quantity of the railroad service 
offered, by the important reductions that 



are being made in rates, and by the greater 
initiative shown in every phase of the 
management of the road, that our govern- 
ment is capable of effective and satisfac- 
tory railroad administration. 

Carl S. Vrooman. 
Bloomington, Illinois. 



IS MODERN ORGANIZED CHRISTIANITY A FAILURE? 



By P. Gavan Dufft. 



A STARTLING question? Yes; but 
one saved from a sensationalism 
that might otherwise accrue to it by the 
fact that it is being raised to-day, not by 
the agnostic or firebrand of the street 
corner, but by the teachers of religion. 

Peile, in his Bampton Lectures at 
Oxford in 1907, sent a thrill through the 
English ecclesiastical world when he 
boldly and wisely gave voice to thoughts 
that were smouldering in many hearts, 
and in his "Reproach of the Gospel/' 
frankly inquired into what he termed, 
"the apparent failure of Christianity." 
And those who are at all familiar with the 
wording of the recent Lambeth Encycli- 
cal, put forth by 243 Anglican bishops 
from all over the world, cannot fail to 
mark in their positive statements as to 
past neglect and present and future duty 
of the church in social service, a recogni- 
tion of much that Peile and his school are 
contending for. 

For the purpose of this article, however, 
we shall restrict ourselves to present-day 
Christianity in the United States and 
under the term " Organized Christianity " 
include all Christian denominations. 

This marvelous age, with its awakening 
consciousness, its many thinkers, its 
swing — only just begun but to be com- 
pleted — from materialism to the spiritual, 
is essentially an age of challenge. .Any 
society — be it religious or secular — that 
makes an appeal to the public claim on 



the ground of its standing for mental, 
moral or physical improvement, is justly 
and rightly called upon to make good. 
And the test that thinking men apply is 
that bequeathed to humanity by the 
Divine Master, nineteen hundred years 
ago, " By their fruits ye shall know them/' 
And because the day of privilege has gone 
by, or when men are willing to stand for 
it, all institutions, they insist, must stand 
or fall by the same rule. Thus the church 
which hitherto has been exempt, and per- 
mitted by the great bulk of humanity to 
hold an undisputed position as judge and 
censor of men and things, is being called 
from the judge's seat to the bar to plead 
to indictments that are brought against 
her. 

Let it be clearly understood at the out- 
set, that the inquiry to-day is not one that 
enters into the realm of dogma, but of the 
products, the practical value and worth of 
organized Christianity as a factor in the 
world's progress for good. 

Undeniably the religion of Jesus Christ 
was placed in the world to produce two 
great effects in its followers. They were 
to be, "the salt of the earth," and "the 
light of the world." Quite apart from all 
dogmatic question and controversy, many 
devout men, clergy and laity who are to 
play a large part in the religious life of the 
future, are asking these questions: Has 
the salt retained its savor? Is the light 
shining ? 
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A short while ago the religious world 
was startled by the suicide of a minister of 
one of the orthodox denominations. The 
usual comment was made by religious 
teachers — the man was a coward! But 
such an easy dismissal of the tragedy, 
however much it might have passed in the 
past, will not do for the twentieth century. 
The day of platitude has gone by and the 
trend of enlightened thought in dealing 
with all sorts of defection is to fix the 
responsibility before passing sentence and 
to seek the cause, or causes, that produced 
the effect. If a man is a tramp, what 
made him a tramp ? Is a man a criminal ? 
Then, why? If a minister is a suicide, 
what made him suicide ? These are the 
questions we deal with in the twentieth 
century — causes and not merely effects. 
We want reality; the world is sick of 
pharisaism! 

In this particular case the unfortunate 
clergyman left behind him an epistle 
which was a terrible indictment of modern 
Christianity. Claiming that he found, 
after many years of service, that Chris- 
tianity was emptied of the spirit of Christ 
and that the only trinity worshiped was 
money, success and pleasure; feeling that 
he stood alone (here surely was his mis- 
take) he apparently, in disappointment 
untold, lost his own faith in the wholesale 
destruction of his ideal, which he claimed 
to see around him, and so ended his 
life. 

Perish the shortsightedness that would 
ignore the indictment and merely pass 
sentence on the framer of it! For, 
clearly, if there be any degree of truth in 
the indictment, there must be a terribly 
destructive force at work which threatens, 
if not the physical, that which is more 
important, the spiritual life of mankind. 
So the question with many resolves itself 
into this: Was it merely the man who 
failed or the system? The tremendous 
import of the reply to that question is such 
as to need no pointing out. 

" By their fruits ye shall know them " — 
systems as well as individuals, and none 
but the blindest partisan looking into the 



world of organized Christianity to-day 
can doubt but that there was some truth 
in the indictment. 

One of two things must of necessity 
happen in every age of the church's life — 
either she will so act upon the world as to 
be constantly enlarging and changing for 
good man's mental, moral and bodily 
environment, or the world will so act upon 
her as to produce its own effect. There is 
no middle course. Systems no more than 
individuals can serve two masters and any 
attempt at compromise is as absurd as it 
is futile. 

As the salt of the earth, Christianity is 
to be the preventive of corruption; as the 
light of the world, it must be as a system 
as unlike the world as daylight is from 
darkness. And it is only when the terms 
are stated frankly, reduced to the words 
of Christ Himself, that we realize the 
appalling contrast of what modern organ- 
ized Christianity is, with what it should 
be. Unless it is endeavoring really and 
truly to translate the Spirit of the Master 
in the world, in standing for fair play, the 
friend of the friendless, the champion of 
the weak, the enemy of the tyrant and the 
oppressor, the reliever of the distressed, 
the protector of the "fatherless children 
and widows and all who are desolate and 
oppressed," it matters not how doctrinally 
pure and sound she may be, or how theo- 
logically accurate, she fails to represent 
her Lord and His most holy mission. 
Says a well-known dignitary of the Epis- 
copal church in a letter to the writer of 
this article, in writing upon similar lines 
and concerns, " If as a church we do not 
stand precisely for this thing; if as a 
church we have no treasures of this sort 
to point to, then, as I look at it, it matters 
very little to mankind, or to God, what 
else we stand for or what other treasures 
we display." 

There is a good deal of fictitious pru- 
dence, made up wholly of timidity or 
false expediency, which lovers of the truth 
must assail to-day. The truth must be as 
frankly stated as by the Apostles of old 
and even though both it, and the facts it 
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calls upon us to face, hurt and hurt badly, 
it is the bounden duty of all honest relig- 
ious teachers to state it, even at the cost of 
suffering. If this were fully recognized 
we should not need the aids and methods 
of ascetism in religion. Suffering in 
abundance would be found as the result 
of standing for the unglossed truth, to be 
endured, not selfishly for the sufferer's 
own individual spiritual perfection, but in 
obedience to the Master's law of love 
which made the end of all suffering the 
conversion and saving of others. 

To that end, then, it must be frankly 
stated that much that passes under the 
name of Christianity to-day would not be 
recognized by the Divine Founder of the 
Christian religion. What He came to 
teach and later committed as a sacred 
trust to the Christian church was essen- 
tially a revolutionary force. It started 
out with a clear, definite and emphatic 
declaration of war upon the world; a 
battle to bh fought until the end of time, 
with the weapons of the Prince of Peace 
and for the world's salvation. The relig- 
ious rulers of Christ's time saw the issue 
very clearly and they met it. It was 
"expedient" for them that He should 
suffer and they crucified him. But He 
came back from the dead and His fol- 
lowers turned the world upside-down. 
Empires fell before the Cross, and great 
statesmen, wedded to existing institutions, 
saw clearly that either Christianity or they 
must give way and in sheer defense of 
their position inaugurated a crusade of 
blood and slaughter. Yet, what Peile 
terms, "the wild, untameable spirit of 
Christianity" could not be subdued and 
it issued victorious. 

But who looks upon Christianity, as it 
is preached and taught to-day, as a revo- 
lutionary force? "Marvel not if the 
world hate you," wrote the Apostle cen- 
turies ago. It was to be the normal rela- 
tion of the world to Christianity. But 
to-day the marvel would be if the world 
did hate organized Christianity, and it 
must be sadly confessed that the man or 
woman whom the world does hate is 



usually persona non grata in the average 
Christian congregation. 

Thus men are forced to this conclusion: 
Either Christianity has so changed and 
altered the world's character as to have 
changed its hatred into affection for the 
principles of Christ, or the world has 
sadly altered the Church. Here again 
there is no position between these two. 
Who can doubt for one moment but that 
the world — using the term in its theologi- 
cal sense — is still the same old world, full 
of self and selfishness and as widely apart 
from the principles of Christ as the north 
pole is from the south ? 

It may be urged, and no doubt will be,, 
that criticism of this kind is an easy task 
and that Christ foretold that there would 
always be imperfections in His Kingdom. 
True; but criticism would not be one- 
tenth so easy were it not for the complete 
self-satisfaction in the Christian world 
with existing conditions and those which 
have prevailed in the past years. The 
ideal was ever to be striven for, and no 
degree of attainment can be reached 
whilst Christendom, principally through 
its teachers, is blind to its manifold defects 
in modern practice. And if it be further 
urged that we have dealt only in generali- 
ties, can organized Christianity dare to 
face particularization ? If so the task is a 
very simple one. One has only to turn 
and point to the great multitude which no 
man can number of those who remain 
outside the folds, preferring their own 
darkness, if such one pleases to term it. 
The greatest standing reproach to modern 
Christianity, which above all things else 
proclaims its failure, is the great mass of 
working people who are holding aloof 
from it and who claim they see no light to 
guide them in a selfish Christendom. It 
was the "common people" who we are 
told heard Christ gladly. It was they 
who loved him and it is they who would 
hear and love Him now. The report of 
the joint commission on capital and labor 
which reported at the last General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal church made 
among others the following significant 
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statement: "The labor unionist praises 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. He distrusts 
the church which officially represents that 
master Workman, while the church 
through ignorance fails to understand the 
laborer's aims and motives. Thus one 
portion of Christendom bears witness 
against herself, for any body or society 
that makes the claim to be the official 
representative of the Master, and which 
acknowledges her ignorance of the aims 
and motives of those who were and are 
especially Christ's great care, simply 
declares the reason why she has forfeited 
the confidence of that section of humanity. 

All this is intensified when we realize 
that Christ marked out this very class as 
the great spiritual element in humanity 
and the first benediction of His Kingdom 
was pronounced upon the poor. But 
to-day it is only here and there that we 
find a few men actually awakened to this 
condition of neglect. The best that can 
be said of the religious world at present is 
its desire for unity. And the truest thing 
that can be said is that if every sect and 
church in Protestantism — where the chief 
desire for unity is being manifested — be 
brought into one great combination, this 
will in no sense remove the great reproach 
we have spoken of, but merely gather 
closer together the many in the same 
condemnation. 

If conditions, such as those dealt with in 
the report we have quoted, be as stated, 
then when the last word has been said by 
the many who are clamoring for reunion 
to-day as the one desideratum for perfec- 
tion, the one panacea for all evils, it will 
not be surprising if they wake up to the 
realization that the masses in the mean- 
while — their needs and cares and cries 
forgotten — are more and more alienated 
from the ranks of organized Christianity. 
Effort for reunion must have as its basis 
in every Christian organization this first 
principle — reform along the line of corpo- 
rate conduct. Without that foundation 
the structure men would rear would be a 
house built upon the sands! 

To suppose that the unjust and evil 



conditions prevailing in the social world 
to-day could not be altered, if Christian- 
ity, freeing itself from the influences of 
Mammon and worldly wisdom and rely- 
ing solely upon the methods and power of 
the Master, willed it, is to give the lie 
direct to the history of early Christendom 
with its wonders. But just so long as it is 
the silent witness of, or sharer in, the 
social evils that are only too prevalent, 
failure must be written upon much of its 
mission. Apologize as much as you will, 
explain away responsibility as much as 
you like, absolve and whitewash the 
defects of ecclesiastical landlordism for as 
long as you please, but what sane man in 
his heart feels that any or all of these acquit 
from the Divine censure! And to explain 
away conditions under Christian govern- 
ance on the ground that they are no 
worse, or not so bad, as those which pre- 
vail under systems full of the coldest com* 
mercialism, is to forget the true standard 
of comparison and the ringing words of 
Christ in His picture of the Pharisee in the 
Temple. 

Brotherhood is one of the most vital 
elements of our Lord's religion, as is 
responsibility for our fellow-men's moral 
and physical well-being, and His whole 
teaching goes to show that where the 
creatures of neglect, outside the pale of 
respectability and religion, might enter 
into His Kingdom, those who should be 
shut out were those who claimed to see 
and in their self -satisfaction asked with 
contempt, " Are we blind also ? " 

Undoubtedly one of the marks of failure 
to-day is social discrimination. The so- 
called lower classes are neither deaf nor 
blind. They both hear and read the 
words of St. James in his scathing rebuke 
of those who seat the man with the gold 
ring and in fine apparel in the good place 
and say to the poor "sit here under my 
footstool " ; and their eyes are open to see 
that a man's value in the congregation is 
invariably measured — with many notable 
exceptions, of course — by the depth of his 
purse. And if anything else was needed 
to convince them a visit to an auction sale 
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of pews in connection with some of our 
fashionable churches is all that would be 
necessary. Let us be quite frank about 
our much-boasted equality and brother- 
hood in modern Christianity. It is a 
beautiful theory reduced only to practice 
for the two or three moments the rich and 
poor kneel side by side at the communion 
rail. There its brief life has its begin- 
ning and its ending! 

It would be nothing short of injustice 
to place the whole of the blame for exist- 
ing conditions upon the shoulders of the 
rich laity. To follow the line of the 
modern novelist who writes with a reform- 
ing purpose and depict people of wealth 
as using Christianity as a garb whilst they 
plundered and robbed, is too low and too 
extravagant a view of human society. If 
the poor claim to be neglected, certainly 
the rich have an equally strong claim. 
When the disciples of the Baptist came to 
question Christ, among the signs He 
enumerated for them to tell St. John was, 
"the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them." Reverently may it not be said of 
modern organized Christianity, that one 
of its signs of regeneration shall be, " the 
rich have the Gospel preached unto 
them"? Our Lord neglected neither; 
modern Christianity neglects both. Not, 
of course, that the districts in which the 
well-to-do live are as barren of churches 
and workers as the slums and tenement 
quarters; not that the rich do not attend 
the multitude of religious temples— only 
that the fact of many churches and many 
preachers and many packed congrega- 
tions, each man in his own highly-priced 
pew, is not synonymous with " the Gospel 
preached unto them." 

Christ did not mince matters with the 
wealthy. He frankly told them that it 
was "a hard thing" for a rich man to 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. How 
many hear that frank statement to-day ? 
Or of their responsibilities as stewards? 
Or that wealth carries only a curse unless 
it is got and made in clean ways? No; 
just so long as Christianity smiles be- 
nignly upon the prevalent compartment 
theory of religion, that separates the ethics 



of Christian life on a Sunday from the rest 
of the week; just so long as timidity hides 
frankness and muzzles pulpits from 
which the rich are taught; just so long as 
they see clergy who, knowing that it is a 
hard thing for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom, are quite willing to take the 
chances themselves in speculating and 
candidating for the highly-paid positions 
of religious teachership, just so long will 
thinking men insist that the lion's share 
of the responsibility for the unjust condi- 
tions we have spoken of must be shifted 
to where it really belongs — the shoulders 
of those (and there are many) among the 
teachers who insult the intelligence of the 
rich and dwarf their own individuality by 
a fear that the frankness of hard sayings 
will offend the former, and a concealment 
of them add to the latter's " usefulness." 
If we could rid the ministerial vocabulary 
of two words for a time, "tact" and 
" expediency " — two cloaks of great spir- 
itual evil — we should have taken a long 
step towards giving the rich the chance 
they are entitled to. 

Of all the tactless men that ever lived 
St. John the Baptist perhaps was the 
most so. But when he found Herod 
living in sin his fearless conscience knew 
only one thing to do; he told Herod the 
truth and as a result lost his head. It 
never seemed to occur to him that he 
might have prolonged his "usefulness" 
had he been a little less blunt, or sought 
a more favorable opportunity to admin- 
ister the rebuke, or winked at Herod's sin 
so that from a royal palace his influence 
could have continued to have gone forth 
to others. No, these are subtleties that 
the wisdom of recent years has brought to 
Christianity! The rich need more " tact- 
less" teachers! 

The fact of the matter is that the 
destructive element of modern Chris- 
tianity is the spirit of the age. All uncon- 
sciously — in justice let that be empha- 
sized — all unconsciously, the spirit of the 
age has subtly won its way and substi- 
tuted itself for the power that no money 
could buy and which alone can, in its 
exercise, make Christianity again what 
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it was once before — a revolutionary force. 
Money has won a false place in the Chris- 
tian kingdom. So we pray for missions 
and then go into the vestry to count the 
offertory for our actual possibilities; so 
laity label the clergy and their abilities as 
a so many " hundred or thousand-dollar- 
a-year men"; so we insist that the 
machinery of parishes and missions must 
be run on the same principles as the ordi- 
nary counting-house — though the ends be 
laudably different; so we hesitate to 
inaugurate any new work or to attack any 
stronghold of satan until the money " is in 
sight," showing in practice, what most 
would last of all admit, that God can do 
just as much as man can do and no more, 
and that man can do just as much as 
money will admit — no more and no less! 

Take one last standing testimony to the 
failure of modern Christianity. In every 
city of any size in the United States is to 
be found a stronghold of vice, where with 
the full knowledge of the Christian world, 
satan holds undisputed and unquestioned 
claim. These are the places where the 
starved victims of men's greed go to sell 
their souls and give their bodies for defile- 
ment. They have given up the struggle, 
the scanty wage of the sweat-shop, the 
ill housing and weary grind of cheerless 
servitude. They go into the darkness; 
we speak of them as "the lost." Occa- 
sionally some religious zealot may appeal 
to Caesar, and armed with Caesar's 
weapons — the police and the patrol- 
wagon — and fortified by the comfortable 
assurance of the endorsement of respecta- 
bility, cast the bruised and wounded souls 
into Caesar's prison in the name of the 
Good Shepherd who sought the sheep 
that was lost. Corporately, this is the 
nearest modern Christianity has got to the 
solution of this immense problem. In- 
dividually, a sister of mercy, a Salvation 
Army lass or some pious soul may make 
their best effort. 

That Christianity stands powerless 
to-day in the face of such questions of 
moral evil is a mark that something is 
wrong. The clergy shun such districts, 
f earful of the unhallowed tongues of phari- 



saic respectability, and the bulk of Chris- 
tendom goes on its way rejoicing as if the 
lost must remain lost or as if no such 
problem existed. 

Yet, said Christ of Christians, "Ye are 
the light of the world." And when the 
Light of the Incarnate One shone, it was 
in the blackest spots and where the dark- 
ness was most gross; down among the 
publicans and sinners, the thieves and the 
murderers, the harlots and the lost! 

These are but a few of the marks which 
are pointing to the apparent failure of 
modern organized Christianity and mak- 
ing men's hearts sigh for the power of 
early Christendom, when, out of its pov- 
erty of earthly means, it was able to cast 
out devils, heal the sick, restore the peni- 
tent, seek and save the lost, and mould 
the saint. These are some of the reasons 
why men are asking the question, "Is 
average Christianity really Christianity at 
all ?" These are the signs which explain 
why the Sermon on the Mount is sighed 
over as a beautiful but impossible dream 
by the very followers of the Divine 
Teacher. 

Many may say, why raise the questions 
when you cannot answer them? The 
reply is, no one will ever think of them, 
not to mention solving them, until they 
are raised, and it is better to be conscious 
of the decay under appearances than to 
be deceived by what merely seems to be 
and is not. It is significant that the 
Bampton lecturer of 1907, who thrilled 
the ecclesiastical world, when speaking of 
plans of reform, put aside all fear of criti- 
cism and misunderstanding and called 
first of all for a Christian clergy. By this 
he meant, of course, a clergy full of the 
spirit of the Master instead of mere pro- 
fessionalism. People will be as their 
teachers and just so long as Christianity is 
pesented in its conventional way and 
accepted as a mere insurance against 
eternal loss, rather than a great force for 
the social and moral welfare of the world, 
with the first duty inculcated in every 
Christian mind, that in obedience to God 
the responsibility for one's brother is laid 
upon each soul that hopes for a hereafter 
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of bliss and joy — whilst the former pre- 
vails over the latter, the failures of organ- 
ized Christianity will always be glaringly 
patent. 

The possibilities and powers of Chris- 
tianity are unknown to-day because they 
are only manifested in action; and at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, after 
trying every human scheme for the ameli- 
oration of the world, we are forced back 
from our very tiny half-successes to realize 
that the only plan to which success was 
divinely promised is that which remains 
untried— Christ's Christianity. 

When ecclesiastical rulers all cease to be 
merely ecclesiastical magistrates, to be- 
come good physicians of sin-stricken 
souls; when the code of respectability 
gives way to that of Christ who pardoned 
human frailities which were not respect- 
able and shut out the cold professional- 
izers who apparently only shunned ways 
the world condemned to give their cold, 
unlovely hearts up to covetousness which 
was and is respectable; when self-interest 
and selfishness give way to the desire for 
brotherhood, when the term success is no 
longer synonymous for cure of souls; 
when the average layman ceases to 
deceive himself in supposing that he can 
combine Christianity with greed; when 
men stop and think and realize that mere 
belief will not mean salvation and that in 
believing they are doing no more than 
the devils who believe and tremble; then 
and then only will it be impossible to 
raise a question like that at the head of 
this article. And that will mean when 
Christianity again becomes Christian. 

What that means none can state better 
than Peile: "To make the world Chris- 
tian. The word implies a revolution so 
tremendous that the mere naming of it 
moves experience to an incredible smile, 
and makes enthusiasm itself falter. And 
yet it is the task our Lord laid upon His 
disciples, the task in which all baptized 
Christians, lay or cleric, man or woman, 
are solemnly pledged to take their part. 
And that we may be fit to take our part 
there is one thing needful; if we are to 
help at all in making the world Christian, 



we must first be really Christians our- 
selves ; and I fear that for the most of us, 
for all except a very few, that means we 
must become Christians. We must learn 
with pain and wonder to look on existence 
as Christ looked on it. If we cling to the 
old values, and are content to rule our 
lives by the compromises and catchwords 
of worldly wisdom; if we are satisfied 
with ourselves and our standards — then 
we need conversion; the starved, com- 
monplace spirit of us must suffer a change 
' into something rich and strange ' before 
we have a right to call ourselves disciples 
of Jesus Christ, or profess to be forward- 
ing His cause in the world." 

That day will be hastened when the 
question of modern organized Christian- 
ity's failure are raised and faced more 
generally. The writer is well aware that 
he may seem presumptuous and be 
thought of only as one who is seemingly 
passing judgment on untold numbers of 
men who he freely acknowledges are 
better and wiser than himself. But it is 
of systems rather than of men he has 
written, a criticism of corporate rather 
than of individual Christianity — the hon- 
est expression of one who refuses to cry 
peace when there is no peace or to admit 
that loyalty to Christ and His Kingdom 
consists in blindness to the manifest 
defects in modern Christianity or the legal 
righteousness which masquerades as Chris- 
tian practice. 

A new religious movement has begun 
which nothing can check. Growing, as it 
is, silently, in people's hearts one of its 
first effects must be the destruction of 
false ideals. Call the movement a New 
Reformation, if you will, but whatever it 
is, God is manifest behind it. And in 
every quarter of the globe He is calling to 
men He is raising up, men who are not 
afraid to share the reproach of the Incar- 
nate Son, or to suffer for their " indiscreet " 
frankness at the hands of those wedded to 
what seems to be rather than really is, 
"Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice 
like a trumpet and show My people their 
transgressions." 

P. Gavan Duffy. 
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INDUSTRIAL CLASSES AS FACTORS IN RACIAL 

OPMENT. 




By George R. Stetson. 



THE ANNUAL reports of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Work- 
shops in the United Kingdom furnish 
abundant material and data for eugenic 
study in all the divisions of our social 
organism which are immediately affected 
by the numerous and increasing demands 
and competition of our industrial life. 

A study having for its immediate object 
the correction of manifest evils and the 
neutralization of the physical and social 
deterioration which in a great degree are 
inseparable from the conditions prevailing 
in operative life, and the mental atrophy 
resulting from the narrowing of the facul- 
ties due to the lack of use, the mechaniz- 
ing influence of machinery, and the ex- 
treme division of labor. 

That there has been great material 
progress, and with it a contemporary, if 
not continuous, or commensurate im- 
provement in the condition of the working 
classes can hardly be questioned, as it 
can be statistically shown, as has been 
done by Mr. Giffen and other statistical 
experts; but, on the other hand, to deter- 
mine the favorable or unfavorable influ- 
ence of this improved material condition 
subjectively, upon the mind, morals and 
physique of these classes, is not so easy a 
task. 

In our industrial progress we meet with 
violent reactions and reflex movements 
which, while they do not stop the gen- 
erally progressive movement, yet effect- 
ively retard it, and leave their unmistak- 
able and indelible mark upon the mind, 
morals and physique of some of the factors 
in that progress. 

These currents and counter currents 
and the conditions resulting, are the 
proper field of economic, sociologic and 
eugenic studies which are as important to 
society, as the study of the ocean currents 
is to the navigator and to commerce. 

To the factory system we undoubtedly 
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owe great material prosperity; but in the 
words of Mr. Taylor, Her Majesty's 
Superintending Inspector of Factories for 
Scotland and Ireland in 1900, M I do not 
shut my eyes to the other side of the 
account. 

"The huge concentration of labor in 
industrial centers, the increasingly im- 
portant position assigned to capital in 
production; the devastation of some of 
our most beautiful landscapes; the pollu- 
tion of rivers and the atmosphere; the 
supersession of the craftsman, and the 
divorce of the industrial faculty from 
workmanship, causes me to doubt if mate- 
rial prosperity is, after all, the greatest 
blessing a country can possess." 

The factory system is of great antiquity. 
In England it was established during the 
Roman occupation — the employes were 
servile, and the processes manual; the 
gradual evolution from servile labor and 
manual processes to free labor and motive 
power was first marked in the middle of 
the eighteenth century by the establish- 
ment of water-mills, and later in the 
century by a steam-mill ; and in the nine- 
teenth century by the establishment of 
the modern factory system with steam- 
power. 

It is remarked that the new factories 
were not only "dens of infamy, but hot- 
beds of disease." 

The cruelty and misery suffered by the 
operatives, the excessive hours of labor, 
the practical slavery of the workhouse 
and pauper children, the gross neglect of 
hygiene and sanitation, and the conse- 
quent serious epidemics, aroused public 
opinion, and in 1802 the first Factory 
Sanitation Act for "The preservation of 
the health and morals of apprentices in 
cotton mills " was introduced into Parlia- 
ment by Sir Robert Peel, who was person- 
ally cognizant of the conditions. 

As early in the infancy of our factory 
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system as 1841, Dr. Elisha Bartlett, then 
mayor of Lowell, Massachusetts, thought 
it necessary to vindicate the character and 
condition of the females employed in the 
Lowell mills — which, conversely, sug- 
gests the picture of prolonged hours of 
exhausting labor and the wretched life in 
boarding-houses. Later in the century, 
the absorption by the factories of an ever- 
increasing proportion of child-labor in 
England, made it necessary to compel the 
parents by force of law to educate their 
children by making education compul- 
sory, and regulating the hours of their 
employment. 

Our present inquiry is not whether the 
prevailing conditions in the industrial 
classes are better or worse than those in 
the mid-century, but rather what they 
are to-day? 

At the close of the year 1906, there were 
upon the registers under the regulations 
and special rules of the Factory and Work- 
shops act of the United Kingdom, 
109,065 factories, and 1,464,124 work- 
shops, excluding men's workshops, docks, 
warehouses, etc. 

The approximate number of persons 
employed in the factories under inspec- 
tion was4, 150,000. In launderies 100,000, 
and in workshops (excluding men's) 
700,000. 

By the latest returns accessible there 
were employed in textile factories, 81,744 
u half-timers," or children under 14 years 
of age; 208,000 " full timers," over 14 and 
under 18 years of age, and 786,631 adults. 

It will be observed that of all the em- 
ployed, the women and children num- 
bered 71 per cent. 

The hours of labor in textile factories 
for women, are between 7 A. M. and 7 
P. M. and but 56£ hours weekly 

By persistent effort the hours of child- 
labor have been reduced from 9 to 6} 
hours, and the age raised from 8 to 12 
yean. 

In non-textile and ordinary shops, 
women are allowed 60 hours a week, with 
permission to work overtime. 

In domestic shops there is and can be 



no effective restriction on women's hours, 
and here, among many others, a problem 
of great difficulty is presented. 

In launderies generally, in which women 
have an allowance of sixty hours weekly, 
and where women and children form the 
great majority of the employes, the sani- 
tary conditions are considered of minor 
importance; and a humid, superheated 
and vitiated atmosphere, with excessive 
hours of labor in disregard of the restric- 
tions, are a source of great danger to the 
health of those employed. 

In some of the public infirmaries it is 
noted that the women coming from laun- 
deries for treatment, double in number 
those from other occupations. 

In the evolution of industries the sub- 
stitution of steam for hand-power has 
enormously increased the employment of 
female and juvenile labor. 

Now, in certain industries men are ban- 
ished, women are demanded, and the 
demand is supplied — but at the cost of 
both men and women; for while the 
former have suffered in wage-earning 
power, the latter, through the new avenue 
of employment opened to them, have 
suffered in moral and physical deteriora- 
tion. 

The industry of women in factories was 
first brought under the protection of the 
state by the factory acts of 1844; but the 
illegal employment of both women and 
children is, unfortunately, still a common 
occurrence. 

In reference to the employment of mar- 
ried women, Dr. Hughes, medical officer 
for Fenton, remarks, "Any attempt to 
combine the offices of child-bearing and 
bread-winning in one person, must of 
necessity result in premature births and 
feeble children." 

In 1904 Miss Martindale, a government 
inspector, found in Belfast alone 18,502 
women employed in linen manufactures 
between the ages of 20 and 45 years, the 
years of motherhood, and that neglected 
and delicate children, and dirty and ill- 
kept homes, are the natural result of the 
employment of married women." 
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Of the preponderance of women in tex- 
tile industries it is noted that in Scotland, 
in every hundred males from 11 to 12 
years of age 34.92 per cent, are at work, 
and in every hundred females of the same 
age 65.10 per cent.; the majority being 
employed in the cotton, flax and hemp 
industries. — (Scotch census report.) It 
may also be noted that u in the silk and 
hosiery mills of Pennsylvania, 72 per cent, 
of the employes are females; and of these 
22 per cent, are under 16 years of age." — 
(Annals of Political and Social Science.) 

In England, the employment of mothers 
within four weeks before or after the 
birth of a child is prohibited by law; a 
prohibition which is commonly evaded 
by working up to the day of confinement, 
as it involves a permanent choice between 
the factory and the home life, and a conse- 
quent loss of wages to the family. Miss 
Martindale, the female inspector above 
cited, was surprised at the indifference 
and carelessness of these mothers. 

In Switzerland, by Federal law, women 
are forbidden to work in factories eight 
weeks before and after child-birth; in 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Germany 
and Austria, until four weeks after birth. 

The children of employed married 
women are generally badly cared for, and 
are degenerating physically and mentally; 
they are delicate, undersized and short- 
lived: conditions and a mortality which 
distinguish the mill operatives of all 
foreign countries. 

Among the " half-timers " in Belfast, 
many girls of twelve years weigh but 58 
pounds, or about three-fourths the normal 
weight at that age by Stevenson's tables, 
or of the school children of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, by the records made by Dr. 
Bowditch. 

A committee on anthropometry ap- 
pointed by the British Association re- 
ported the average stature of boys of 11 
to 12 years in the industrial schools to be 
five inches less than those in the public 
schools. 

Mr. W. W. Ireland reports the average 
weight of factory children as eighteen 



pounds below the English mean at the 
same age; and the average height of fac- 
tory children at twelve years, as three 
inches below the mean normal height. 

He also affirms that the average health 
and strength in Lancashire is much below 
that in other parts of England, " stammer- 
ing, squinting, rachitis and scrofula being 
common." — (W. W. Ireland, Interna- 
tional Monthly, volume 1, 1900.) 

Dr. Carlier has shown that the greatest 
average height is found among the most 
healthy, intelligent and best nourished; 
and amongst the poor classes, in those 
who work at healthy trades, and in the 
open air." — (Des Rapports de la UriUe 
avee le lien etre. Annates JTHygiene 
Pvblique.) 

Upon the employment of children, Miss 
Martindale reports that in the counties of 
Antrim and Down in North Ireland, alone, 
18,671, or 27 per cent, of the whole num- 
ber employed in the textile factories, are 
children under eighteen years of age, one- 
third of whom are " half-timers." 

As an indication of the deteriorating 
effect of the factory life, of the 42,613 
children under fourteen years of age 
examined by the surgeons for certificates 
of fitness for work, Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, which includes Leeds, Bradford, 
Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool, Salford, 
Oldham and other less-known towns 
whose chief industry is cotton manufac- 
turing, and employing in the neighbor- 
hood of two million operatives, furnished 
61.22 per cent, of the rejections between 
the ages of 13 and 14, and 37 per cent, of 
those between 14 and 16 years. 

The defectives were about equally 
divided between the sexes. The medical 
grounds of rejection being imperfect 
development, defective eyes and ears, 
anaemia and uncleanliness. Unfortun- 
ately, " there is nothing to prevent a child 
rejected for factory work from at once 
finding employment in a workshop." — 
(Great Britain's Physical Degeneration.) 
Dr. Mackenzie, who examined children 
in the North Canongate school in Edin- 
burgh, found more than half with eyes 
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so defective as to interfere with their 
work, and 40 per cent, with defect- 
ive ears. 

Among the evils which operatives suffer 
in textile factories and which are largely 
responsible for this deterioration are: 

Excessive artificial humidity, impure 
and poisonous air in weaving and spinning 
rooms, excessive and also insufficient tem- 
perature, dust, fumes and uncleanliness. 

These evils are by no means confined 
to England; even in Massachusetts, where 
the conditions are superficially considered 
so perfect, of 98 textile manufacturing 
establishments comprising several hun- 
dred separate mills visited by the State 
Board of Health in 1906, there were but 
19 in which the conditions could be 
classed as M ideal/' but 23 as "good," 35 
as "moderately bad," and 16 as "dis- 
tinctly bad." In the various industries 
visited and investigated, including those 
properly classed as "dangerous," they 
found that very few were "conducted 
with a satisfactory regard for the health of 
the working people." — (W. C. Hanson, 
M.D.) 

The report of the board upon the find- 
ings in textile factories concludes: 

" Finally should be mentioned the mon- 
otony of tending the machines day in and 
day out, the roar and buzz, and the sharp, 
jerky noise of the machinery which is 
deafening, and to those particularly sensi- 
tive, nerve-racking." 

In woolen weaving, warp humidifying 
is necessary; and is in most instances 
accomplished by blowing off live steam 
through various small jets projecting ver- 
tically from horizontal pipes eight or ten 
feet above the floor. 

The air is saturated and often super- 
heated. During cold and dry weather 
the ventilation is closed; and at such 
times, Mr. Rogers, of Blackburn, in 
whose district there are 498 weaving-sheds 
where artificial humidity is produced, 
reports that in recent tests of the air of 
three of these sheds, it was found to con- 
tain 34.6, 39.6 and 41.6 volumes of car-, 
bon dioxide per 1,000 volumes. The 



limit of allowance established by the regu- 
lations is 9 volumes per 10,000; which is 
5 volumes in excess of the ordinary atmos- 
phere. 

The danger is increased by the organic 
impurities which increase pro rata with 
the toxic gas, and by exposure to the 
change in temperature from the inner to 
the outer air. 

By vote of 94 per cent, of the weavers, 
this method of humidifying is considered 
injurious to health. " In these factories," 
says Dr. Romme (La Revue, Paris), 
"in which workmen are confined to the 
machines, breathing an atmosphere satu- 
rated and superheated — charged with 
microbes and carbonic acid — with odors 
coming from perspiring bodies — with 
toxic gas generated by the decomposition 
of greasy waste, we found an industrial 
hell ! " In limbo patrum. 

Beside the twenty-three officially certi- 
fied dangerous trades and poisonous man- 
ufacturing processes, there are many 
others uncertified; among them the to- 
bacco industry. 

In the northeastern division, including 
Leeds, Bradford and other large manu- 
facturing towns, Mr. Dunolty, a govern- 
ment inspector, finds that carbon dioxide 
poisoning is undoubtedly prevalent; but 
the workers appear to avoid bringing 
their names before the management by 
reporting illness caused by this poison as 
tending to prove that they are physically 
unfit for the work required. 

During the year in the United King- 
dom, there were reported 632 cases of 
lead poisoning with 66 deaths, and 66 
cases of anthrax, with 42 deaths. 

In card, spinning, winding and gassing 
rooms, Mr. Crabtree reports the tempera- 
ture sometimes as high as 104 degrees 
Fahrenheit; on the other hand, some 
warping and beaming rooms are far below 
a proper temperature. 

"Gas poisoning affects the workers' 
walk and speech; the latter is impeded, 
and they have difficulty in forming a sen- 
tence without frequently repeating the 
same word; the eyes are restless, and 
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there is a marked tremor of the fingers 
when extended/' 

Mr. Robinson, of Glasgow, and the 
Massachusetts Board of Health, agree 
that the dust-laden atmosphere in which 
the dust is commonly sufficient to cause 
a distinct cloudiness, is a serious menace 
to the health of the operatives. 

Mr. Robinson also finds it extremely 
difficult to convince the occupier or pro- 
prietor, that there is any harm in it. 

In England, the old difficulty of secur- 
ing any real maintenance of ventilation, 
even where means are provided, seems 
as regards workshops to subsist; and 
unfortunately, the best methods are often 
rendered ineffectual by the lack of appre- 
ciation of pure air among the operatives 
who from sheer habit or suspicion, of 
draught, stop up every ventilating open- 
mg. 

This inappreciation of pure, and the 
superstitious dread of night air, is not con- 
fined to factory operatives; in the night of 
September 12, 1900, 2,480 houses of the 
best, medium and poorest classes were 
examined in the city of York, England, 
and only 124, or 5 per gent., found with 
open windows. 

It has been remarked that the ultimate 
effect of human degradation is to destroy 
the wish to be delivered from it. 

Contraventions of the Factory and 
Workshops Act by the occupiers or pro- 
prietors, are of frequent occurrence, and 
great difficulty is experienced in keeping 
them within the law. In 1906 there were 
issued to them 48,119 notices relating to 
the non-observance of the rules and regu- 
lations, of which 4,650 related to sanitary 
matters. 

Regarding the evils, physical and 
mental, resulting from these employments, 
the International Departmental Com- 
mittee on Physical Degeneration, ap- 
pointed September 12, 1905, reported 
"That it was unable to discover any trust- 
worthy evidence of the general or exten- 
sive physical degeneration of the popula- 
tion which by some has been supposed to 
exist." A very obvious and necessary 



conclusion as to the population as a whole, 
as there were no data upon which to base 
a comparison. The subject of physical 
degeneration requires examination from 
two points-of-view : that of the population 
as a whole, and that of particular classes. 

The latter view is recognized by the 
committee appointed by the London 
Royal College of Physicians, which re- 
ports, "That any investigation which 
does not take into account the condition 
of the industrial classes, must necessarily 
give a very erroneous impression of the 
condition and physique of those classes." 

As to degeneracy in the population of 
England as a whole, there is, of course, in 
the absence of conclusive evidence, which 
it is impossible to obtain, an opportunity 
for a wide difference of opinion. 

From local and class statistics, we are, 
however, privileged to draw certain con- 
clusions. Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice has publicly declared that " sixty 
per cent, of the Englishmen wishing to be 
soldiers, are physically unfit " ; and again 
in the Contemporary Review, that " out of 
every five men who offer themselves for 
enlistment, only two prove physically fit; 
the bulk of the men offering belong to the 
poorer classes of the urban populations." 
As a further and perhaps more accurate 
indication of degeneracy, it is stated that 
of the whole number of recruits inspected 
for the British army in the ten years end- 
ing in 1902, 34.06 per cent, were rejected 
for physical defects, 444,798 passed and 
enlisted, 5,849 broke down in three 
months, and 14,259 were discharged as 
invalided within two years of entering the 
service. An official report of the medical 
examination of elementary school children 
concludes "human life in England is 
being sacrificed to the factory and work- 
shop." A. E. Hudson, president of the 
conference of sanitary inspectors, declares 
that, " a great part of our population still 
dwells in misery and social degradation." 

Excessive and monotonous labor, dan- 
gerous, nerve-racking and unsanitary 
employments, overcrowded and unhealth- 
f ul housing, and poverty, are the primary 
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causes of this physical deterioration and 
the accompanying mental atrophy — the 
hardening of the mind — the loss of alert- 
ness and acuteness of observation, and 
the gradual suppression of all aspiration 
and initiative. The decline of immigra- 
tion which has supplied fresh physical 
and mental vigor and energy, is undoubt- 
edly another important factor in the 
deterioration of the masses. 

Physical and mental degeneration is 
progressive by inheritance, and as re- 
marked by Professor Karl Pearson, "We 
are ceasing as a nation to breed intelli- 
gence, as we did fifty to a hundred years 
ago; the mentally better stock in the 
nation is not reproducing itself at the 
same rate as it did of old; the less able 
and the less energetic are more fertile 
than the better stocks." — (Huxley lecture 
on "The Laws of Inheritance in Man," 
1903.) 

It is not a surprising, even if an appall- 
ing, fact, that neither pauperism, nor 
scanty earnings, nor deficiency in that 
social virtue, thrift, serves as a check upon 
reproduction. 

Regarding the " overcrowding " and 
"unhealthy housing" evils, it is estimated 
that some 8,250,000 persons in the British 
Isles live in overcrowded dwellings — or 
more than two in a room; and an unfore- 
seen result in the introduction of water 
and sewerage, has been an increased 
density of population due to the erection 
of model tenements, "in which all the 
physical and moral evils of East London 
are intensified." — (Bosanquet.) 

It has been remarked that, " the home 
of the mechanic was once the village cot- 
tage with its garden; it is now the tene- 
ment." A beginning is being made in 
ameliorating these conditions by various 
housing experiments — notably by the Co- 
partnership Tenant Societies, in founding 
" Garden Villages " easily accessible from 
the cities. Seventeen of these societies 
now exist — a few drops in the ocean of 
necessity — which furnish conveniently- 
planned and well-built homes on the 
cooperative plan in excellent sanitary 



localities. The necessity for this move- 
ment is accentuated in London, where we 
find 1,344,960 tenements of one to four 
rooms, and but 847,516 of more than four 
rooms. The London County Council 
found in Bethnal Green area, over 2,000 
persons living in 750 rooms. 

The medical inspectors of the Govern- 
ment Board report that in the Brandon 
and Byshottles district 27 per cent, of the 
tenements are two-room. One three- 
room house had 14 occupants: the father, 
mother, four sons 6 to 18 years of age, 
three daughters 24 to 28 years, one vis- 
itor, and four small children of the daugh- 
ters. 

Mr. Clement Edwards reports in a part 
of Wiltshire, "fifteen instances in which 
more than five persons occupied a small 
room; ten instances in which there were 
more than six, eight more than seven, six 
more than eight, three more than nine, two 
more than ten, and one in which a family 
of eleven persons were sleeping in a single 
room." In the Wickham urban district, 
of the two-room tenements, 118 had six, 
88 had seven, 56 had eight, 15 had nine, 
11 had ten, 7 had eleven, and 2, twelve 
occupants. Of the entire population of 
Durham and Northumberland counties, 
81 per cent, is overcrowded, or living more 
than two in a room. In North Canon- 
gate district of Edinburgh 76 per cent of 
the population live in one or two rooms. 
In England and Wales 8 per cent, of the 
entire population are living more than 
two in a room. In Yorkshire county 11 
per cent., Lancashire 6 per cent., over the 
Tyne 30 per cent., in Dudley 17 per cent., 
Plymouth 20 per cent., Birmingham 10 
per cent., London 16.1 per cent., and in 
some districts 85.2 per cent. In Bradford 
19.9 per cent., and in Sheffield 21 per 
cent. 

From 1891 to 1901 the percentage of 
overcrowding fell from 11.2 per cent, to 
8.2 per cent., a result largely due to a 
diminished birth rate. 

Overcrowding, which is recognized as 
one of the principal causes of vice and 
disease, especially of tuberculosis, is fol- 
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lowed by an increase in the death rate and 
by pauperism. 

In the year 1900 it is recorded that 
1,774 infants were suffocated by over- 
laying; and in the ten years ending in 
1908, 15,009 infants suffered a similar 
death. It is also noted, that in the manu- 
facturing towns the death rate is two and 
one-half times greater than in the rural 
districts of the same county. It is useless 
to legislate against this evil until proper 
accommodation is provided within the 
means of those who suffer from it. I find 
that the amount expended in the United 
Kingdom for poor relief, from 1901 to 
1905, increased 15.59 per cent., from 
£18,875,288 to £16,507,690, while the 
population for the same period increased 
but four per cent. In England and Wales 
the number of paupers in 1901 was 
789,689, and in 1905, 915,291 ; an increase 
of 15.90 per cent, and in the population of 
4.69 per cent. 

The poor relief expenditure per capita 
of the population in Liverpool is 7s. 5jd., 
Manchester 6s. 9d., York 6s. 8d., London 
15s. 

As remarked by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son in "English Traits," "Pauperism 
incrusts and clogs the state." The city 
of York, in England, with a population of 
78,000, is fairly representative of most of 
the provincial towns not engaged in the 
textile industries, and is therefore illus- 
trative of the condition of the average 
working population. Mr. Rowntree 
found that families comprising 20,802 
persons, equal to 48.4 per cent, of the 
wage-earning class, and to 27.84 per cent, 
of the total population of the city, were 
living in poverty. Two thousand of 
these being in a chronic state of want. — 
{Poverty 9 a Study of Town Life.) 

In 1904 a Board of Trade investigated 
the budgets of 261 working families of 
five persons each, which showed an aver- 
age weekly balance of 8s. 10£d. over the 
cost of food and rent, to meet the expendi- 
ture for fuel, clothing, traveling and other 
necessary expenses of two grown persons 
and three children. In Ridgemount, a 
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typical agricultural village, twelve miles 
from Bedford, with a total population of 
467, and a working-class population of 
890, all employed in agriculture, Mr. P. 
H. Mann (Sociological Papers, 1905) 
found 160 persons comprising 34.8 per 
cent, of the total population, and 41 per 
cent, of the working class, in a condition 
of "primary poverty," i. e., "poverty 
caused by an insufficiency of earnings, 
even when most economically applied, to 
provide for physical efficiency. If there 
were more than two children, the family 
would remain below the poverty line until 
the eldest child leaves school and begins 
to contribute to the family support." As 
remarked by H. Rider Haggard in his 
study of rural England, " Agriculture and 
everything that has to do with the land 
and its products, excite no real interest 
and receive little practical support." 

Sir James Blyth, who has examined the 
statistics, reports that England pays 
annually for foreign wheat, butter, poul- 
try, eggs, etc., to say nothing of meat, 
£80,000,000! or about four pounds per 
head of the population to seven shillings 
per head paid by Germany. 

That racial vitality is being gradually 
enfeebled in the urban, factory and work- 
shop population of England, is generally 
conceded. 

Dr. Hall, fifty years practitioner, and 
some time surgeon of Leeds Hospital for 
Women and Children, is of the opinion 
that more than 90 per cent, of English 
mothers decline to suckle their children, 
causing inferior development and bodily 
conditions; and that the want of proper 
food is the cause of physical degenera- 
tion. 

Mr. Anderson, chairman of the Health 
Board of Glasgow, refers to " the iniquit- 
ous and unholy waste of life which pre- 
vails in all our great centers of industry. 
The president of the local government 
board in London in 1906, made the state- 
ment that over 100,000 infants under 
twelve months old, are annually put to 
death in the United Kingdom — not will- 
ingly, but through ignorance and vice.' 9 
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These conditions are confirmed by the 
infant death rate, which is maintained, 
while the general death rate has in recent 
years been largely reduced. In some 
parts of England the infant death rate is 
higher than forty years ago. In England 
and Wales to-day, it is about 45 per cent, 
higher than on the Australian continent, 
and 60 per cent, higher than in Norway. 
In some districts of London the infant 
death rate is 184 per 1,000; in Dublin, 
200 per 1,000; in one district of Sheffield, 
284 per 1,000. Preston, with nearly one- 
half of its female population occupied, has 
an average infant death rate for ten years 
of 236 per 1,000. 

The value placed upon infant human 
life is shown in Huddersfield, where one 
pound reward was offered by the mayor 
to any mother whose infant child lived 
twelve months; which resulted in a reduc- 
tion of the infantile death rate to 54 per 
1,000! 

Of the deteriorating influences of urban 
life Drs. Jones, Strahan, Ireland and other 
investigators remark, " that the great ten- 
sion of the nervous system produced by 
the city life of the day is as baneful as it is 
unnatural." Dr. Denison is of the opin- 
ion that it stimulates the nervous system 
to such an extreme as to injure the repro- 
ductive powers and favor sterility." — 
(New York Medical Journal, December, 
1895.) 

Professor Pontus Fahlbeck in his re- 
view of the English statistics from 1871 
to 1900, shows that the increase in popu- 
lation was not due to an increasing 
natality, but to a decreasing mortality; 
and that the natality and mortality during 
this period grew more and more feeble." 

Dr. Strahan shows that in the twenty- 
five years from 1866 to 1891, heart dis- 
eases increased 65.9 per cent., nervous 
diseases 10.2 per cent., kidney diseases 
63.4 per cent, diabetes 103.1 per cent., 
and suicides 24.2 per cent., and that 
dementia precox, first mentioned in 1878, 
was previously unknown. 

Lunacy has also remarkably increased : 
on January 1, 1859, the lunatics officially 



registered in England numbered 1 to 536 
of the population; in 1904, 1 to 293. 

In 1906 the Lunacy Commissioners of 
England report that since 1859 " the rate 
of increase in lunacy exceeds the rate of 
increase in the population by 160 per 
cent.! The ratio of the insane to the 
population of New York has risen from 
1 in 675 in 1875, to 1 in 294 in 1905. 

Dr. Robert Jones, after twenty-five 
years' practice in the industrial popula- 
tion of London, is " convinced of the 
deterioration among the lower classes and 
their issue"; and that "degeneration is 
more marked than it was twenty-five 
years ago " (" Physical and Mental Degen- 
eration," Journal Osc of Arts, 1904) ; and 
"that among children attending schools 
in London there is an amount of bodily 
deficiency and a latent degree of disease, 
which saddens a medical expert, and 
which must render the sufferers abso- 
lutely unfit for the struggle of life." 

Dr. Ireland and others speak of the pop- 
ulation of Yorkshire and Lancashire as 
"short of stature, narrow-chested, and 
with pasty complexions and stooping 
figures." An inspector reports that Dun- 
dee children under present conditions are 
sinking into a slough of incapacity, pov- 
erty and degradation." The importance 
of these factors in the problem discussed 
is shown by the fact that the urban popu- 
lation in England numbers more than 
three-fourths of the total population. In 
1901 the percentage of the population liv- 
ing in towns of 100,000 and over, was in 
England 35 per cent., in Germany 16.2 
per cent., and in the United States 18.8 
per cent. 

The stifling of self-reliance, self-respect, 
intelligence, ambition and progress, and a 
general weakening of the faculties from 
lack of use, is the untoward and un- 
fortunate result of the conditions in the 
textile and parallel industries. 

The mentally mechanizing influence of 
machinery is recognized by the English 
inspectors, and by all others who have 
made the factory system a subject of 
observation or study. "The machine / 
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says Allen Clarke, "in its wonderful 
development has become almost human; 
while the human tenders have almost 
become machines." — (Effectsof ike Factory 
System.) " Skilled labor," J. E. Thorold 
Rogers declares, " is replaced by the mere 
overlooker of machines; the effect of 
machinery is to reduce labor to the func- 
tion of attendance and guidance." — (Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages.) This 
influence is also recognized by the ordi- 
nary employer: Mrs. Van Vorst records 
her experience. " I applied for work as 
a 'hand worker'; he looked at me and 
gave me an answer which exactly coin- 
cided with my theory — he said, 'If you 
do hand work, you will have to use your 
mind.'"— {The Woman Who Toils.) 

The combined effect of the factory 
system upon mind and body is outlined 
in The Workers. We read, " Life in its 
present course is to most of us a miserable 
bondage. We work daily to physical 
exhaustion, and with no power left for 
mental effort our minds yield to the play 
of any chance diversion until they lose 
the power of serious attention. In what 
constitutes the work of life, there is no 
pleasure, no education, no evolution of 
our better natures." — (W. A. Wyckoff.) 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, testified 
before the Industrial Commission: "I 
have no doubt that the specialist worker 
employed for a long series of years in 
doing a small part in the operation of a 
machine, suffered physically and men- 
tally because of the monotony to which he 
is subjected." 

Mr. Mosely, of the Mosely Educational 
Commission, in his address before the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, said, "To-day there 
is dawning upon us the question, whether 
it is wise to allow a man to become merely 
a machine ? " Mr. F. P. Fish, president 
of the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company, in his address to the 
same body, remarked, "Our automatic 
machinery tends to minimize the intelli- 
gence that is necessary on the part of the 



individual workman; his absorption in a 
particular line of work prevents the devel- 
opment of the all-round capacity that is 
required in an advanced employment." 

From this and similar testimony, it will 
appear that in itself the factory system is 
powerless in training men to be its direct- 
ing forces; and that such training now 
devolves upon the higher technical schools 
at home and abroad. 

Professor Armstrong, of the Mosely 
Educational Commission, outlines the in- 
fluence of machinery upon American life 
and character. 

As one of the results of his observation 
he remarks: "The conditions in America 
have always been such as to develop enter- 
prise and to stimulate individuality and 
invention; such being the case, it is 
important to remember that some at least 
of these influences are now withdrawn, 
and development may be along different 
lines in the future; especially, as the 
enervating influence q/ machinery is conn- 
ing into play more and more." 

This modern classification of the fac- 
tory operative is now being recognized in 
legislation. In 1898 the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies accepted a bill introduc- 
ing the concept of professional risk by 
which " accidents to operatives are to be 
looked upon by the employer in very much 
the same light as accidents to machinery; 
and constituting one of the risks of the 
trade." — (Commentaire de la lot du 9 
Avril.) This concept was recently recog- 
nized in the Workman's Compensation 
Act of England. 

In the consideration of the great mate- 
rial progress of the last fifty years, by Sir 
Robert Giffen (Economic Inquiries and 
Studies) and others, a progress which is 
readily admitted — we observe the same 
neglect to recognize the physical and 
mental evils resulting from the increased 
demands made upon some of the import- 
ant factors in this progress which is 
apparent in the treatment of degeneration. 
It is true that wages are higher, food gen- 
erally cheaper, and that the general 
death rate has been decreased by im- 
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proved sanitation, and viability corre- 
spondingly increased. Au contraire, we 
must note that a higher standard of living 
and increased expenditure in all direc- 
tions in disproportion to the earning 
capacity naturally follows any improve- 
ment in material conditions and precedes 
and causes the necessity and demand for 
increase of wages, which at the moment, 
in England, is, however, but a small por- 
tion of the increased cost of living. By 
that inexorable law of trade which de- 
mands the greatest efficiency for the least 
expenditure of money or time, the age 
limit of the worker at which his efficiency 
is diminished and comparatively unprofit- 
able, is being gradually lowered by the 
conditions of his employment over which 
he has no control ; a limit at which he may 
be capable of good work, but not equally 
capable of quick work, the working age is 
growing shorter, and the average duration 
of life longer. 

This limit of the employment of skilled 
labor is being reduced by the great manu- 
facturing and transportation corporations 
to 35 or 40 years; which is equivalent to 
an average earning period of twenty years. 
The maximum earning period of engi- 
neers in England is now 20 years; of iron 
and steel workers 16 years, and of railroad 
signal men 15 years. 

Of these conditions Mr. Spender re- 
marks, "After early middle age the 
decline of earning capacity sets in, to con- 
tinue with increasing rapidity until the 
competition of the young, compels him to 
abandon all hope of earning a regular 
wage; in short, the tendency of modern 
industry is against the elderly and the 
aged." — (The State and Pensions in Old 
Age, J. A. Spender.) 

Having reached the age limit under the 
conditions resulting from the extreme 
demands, and division of labor and the 
deteriorating influences of machinery and 
its environments, the workers with their 
families, in comparative poverty, without 
a trade, continuous employment, or any 
certain means of support, are now com- 
pelled to begin life anew. 



Mr. Samuel Gompers, above cited, tes- 
tified: " In two decades our workers have 
been specialized to do a small part of some 
business, and they know very little of the 
general industry or trade." 

The Massachusetts Committee on the 
Unemployed in 1895 reported, "The 
shoemaker of a generation ago was an 
independent artisan, aiding himself with 
his tools; the worker of to-day has become 
merely an adjunct to some machine — a 
mere step in a great mechanical process." 

In England, elderly men who in the 
prime of life earned SO to 35 shillings, now 
earn but 18 shillings weekly, and are 
dependent upon their children or the poor 
law for the family maintenance. 

And here we are brought to face a prob- 
lem which in importance to the working- 
man, to society and the state, far sur- 
passes in vital interest all others in the 
labor calendar, and in the eugenic field is 
of serious concern, viz.: How in the pre- 
vailing conditions is an ever-increasing 
tide of pauperism to be stayed which in 
England has already reached enormous 
proportions, is increasing, and which 
threatens here ? 

Mr. Burns makes the "startling and 
deplorable" estimate that 25 per cent, of 
the total working-class population of 
England and Wales over 65 years of age 
are dependent upon the poor law. It is 
asserted that the struggles of a large num- 
ber of the remainder to keep clear of the 
law, would be equally startling. 

A factor in the decrease of employment 
and the increase of poverty frequently 
overlooked, is brought out in the Mas- 
sachusetts report above cited, viz.: " That 
the introduction and improvements of 
labor-saving machinery, together with the 
incidental saving of labor due to the spe- 
cialization of work, and the consequent 
increased efficiency of the individual work- 
man, have in twelve years, in some depart- 
ments, resulted in a reduction of from 25 to 
30 per cent, in the number employed." In 
England, in 1837, the number of opera- 
tives per 1,000 spindles was seven; in 
1887, three! 
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Before the era of machinery the skilled 
workman had his trade for support in his 
declining years, and was able to make a 
comfortable provision for his family; 
now, without a trade, the only oppor- 
tunity for him to create a fund of savings 
to draw upon in times of emergency or in 
old age is in the few years before mar- 
riage: after marriage, it is, with a family, 
practically impossible. 

" The destiny of a pauper old age does 
not exclusively await the idle, thriftless or 
drunken; it is the common lot for the 
most part of whole sections of the labor- 
ing population." — (Mr. Henry Broad- 
hurst, M.P., Report on Old-Age Pen- 
sions.) In the conditions described it is 
apparent that the insouciance, independ- 
ence and simplicity, which in the fanciful 
philosophy of William James, are the 
heritage of poverty but denied to the 
wealthy, are likely to become the un- 
recognized, unappreciated and unhappy 
possession of ever-growing millions. 

At the moment the only apparent, but 
partial solutions of the problem, are pre- 
sented in cooperation and self-help, by 
Friendly and Benefit Societies (to which 
in some of our American states contribu- 
tions are prohibited by law), in trade 
unions — and participation in the profits — 
or by a system of compulsory insurance 
as enforced in Germany and Austria, or 
by voluntary insurance, as in Sweden, 
Italy, France and Belgium, or in a state 
pension system as maintained in New 
Zealand and Denmark, and probably 
soon to be adopted in England, or in a 
return to the cultivation of the land indi- 
vidually or collectively. General Booth 
and Rider Haggard agree in the opinions 
that "to prevent the migration to the 
town, and the congestion there, the only 
remedy is property in or on the land." In 
the city the people are dying for work, and 
in the country the land is dying for labor. 
The existing conditions not unnaturally 
suggest to the unemployed wage-earning 
class, the drastic program of the soi 
disant Socialists, or Revolutionists, as 
they sometimes designate themselves. A 



program which includes old-age pensions 
for every person over fifty years of age, a 
minimum wage law, a maximum of forty- 
eight hours working week, out-of-work 
payment, increased taxation of unearned 
incomes, nationalization of land, free 
primary, secondary and university educa- 
tion, with maintenance while at school or 
university, and a collective, democrati- 
cally-managed organization of industries; 
and in default of these demands — revolu- 
tion and anarchy. 

An echo of these demands is heard in 
the resolutions recently adopted in a con- 
vention of the unemployed held in St. 
Louis. 

Singularly, the attitude of the Friendly 
Societies of England toward state inter- 
vention was at one time that of strong 
hostility, alleging that " it would sap the 
independence of the working classes and 
cause unfair competition with the Friendly 
Societies." 

In the industrial centers of our own 
country we fortunately have not yet 
reached the conditions existing in Eng- 
land or on the continent; but the ten- 
dency is inevitably in the same general 
direction. 

As an indication of this trend the legis- 
lature of the state of Massachusetts, 
which stands first in the production of 
textiles as a whole, and employs a larger 
number in its factories than in any other 
industry, at its last session appointed a 
commission of five persons "to report 
upon the advisability of establishing an 
old-age insurance or pension system." 
At a recent meeting, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor appointed a committee 
to consider the same subject. 

For the optimistic opinions regarding 
the happy influences of the factory system 
occasionally expressed in this country, 
" that machinery is constantly lifting men 
out of low into high grades of employ- 
ment, and constantly surrounding them 
with an intellectual atmosphere," that the 
factory, whether in this country or in Eng- 
land, means education, enlightenment, 
and an intellectual development utterly 
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impossible without it to a class of people 
who could not reach these things in any 
other way" (Carroll D. Wright, Catholic 
University Bulletin, volume 7, 1901), I 
find no support in the official reports of 
the English factory inspectors, or in the 
majority of contemporary opinions at 
home or abroad. 

The weight of evidence given indicates 
that the factory system as at present con- 
ducted, does not " create skilled and intel- 
ligent workmen " — affords no opportunity 
for "intellectual development or educa- 
tional acquirement" and is powerless in 
training men to be its directing forces. 

That the great concentration of labor 
in crowded and unsanitary conditions 
results in lower standards of life and 
morals, an increased morbidity and a 
higher death rate. 

That the confinement to the machine 
and its necessary environment results in 
in the physical and mental deterioration of 
all employed, especially of women and 
children. 

That the limitation of age, and the 
ignorance of a trade, tend to the increase 
of pauperism and dependence. 

That the unemployed deteriorate and 
become the unemployable. 

That the unrest and prevailing discon- 
tent is the result of the painfulness of the 
struggle for existence, superinduced by 
the displacement of labor caused by the 
general introduction and great productive 
power of machinery, by the realization of 
an actual condition, increased by the 
knowledge that relief is slow in arriving, 
if not unattainable. 

The conditions as outlined furnish 
additional evidence that environment is 
the architect of heredity, and abundant 
data for the bases of new, or the illustra- 
tion of old theories of evolution — for vari- 
ous suggestions regarding racial improve- 
ment by artificial selection — for the more 
drastic control and treatment of the 
habitual criminal, and the sterilization of 
the mentally and physically degenerate — 
for selection through marriage — for the 
control of marriage by law upon a due 



consideration of the characters and cir- 
cumstances, without the parties having 
any choice in the matter as suggested by 
Dr. Samuel Johnson in 1776 — for the 
revival of the practice of Asclepius, re- 
garding the constitutionally diseased and 
intemperate, outlined in Plato's Repub- 
lic; and based upon the theory that his 
art was not meant for persons of that sort, 
and that it was wrong to attempt their 
cure, a practice approved by some m our 
own time. Finally — 

The increase of poverty in excess of 
population, and in the number of the un- 
employed 

The decline in the general birth-rate 
and of fecundity in the upper classes. 

The multiplication of inferior stocks. 

The supercession of the craftsman. 

The decadence of agriculture. 

The increase of alcoholism, especially 
among women of the working class. 

The decline of immigration and increase 
in emigration of the physically strong and 
perfect, naturally resulting in a decline 
in the marriage and birth rates, point to a 
"lower level of development" or deteri- 
oration, and " a lowered level of the heredi- 
tary possibilities of such development " or 
a degeneration, in the population of the 
United Kingdom which is incidental if 
not general, and which may, or may not, 
be permanent. 

At the moment in England, and in the 
Kingdom at large, which has taught and 
leads the world in textile and other indus- 
tries, the harvest in the eugenic field is 
not promising, and the industrial classes 
are apparently a negative factor. 

In working, efficiency and the applica- 
tion of science and in the development of 
her own discoveries she is being out- 
stripped. The English are no longer a 
rural, but an urban people. 

That the masses are not thriving physi- 
cally in the cities is only too apparent, and 
as has been remarked, the present condi- 
tions may be the result of over-prosperity 
in the past, from which we in America 
may draw some useful practical lessons. 

Thomas Carlyle in his Latter Day 
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Pamphlets in 1850, inveighed against 
these industrial, social, moral and physi- 
cal conditions, but was impotent in sug- 
gesting any practical solution of the prob- 
lems; and to-day they are apparently no 
nearer solution than when described to 
Miss Bromley in 1870. "Alas! it is 
above thirty years since I started the 



condition of England question as well 
worthy of consideration, but was met with 
nothing but angry howls and radical 
Ha! Ha's! and here the said question is 
still untouched, and ten times more un- 
manageable than then!" 

George R. Stetson. 
Washington, District of Columbia. 



"WHY RACE-SUICIDE WITH ADVANCING CIVILIZA- 
TION ?" A SYMPOSIUM. 

By Rev. John Hatnbs Holmes, Rose Pastor Stokes, Helen Campbell 

and Joseph Lorren. 



Schi 



[Note: In the December Arena Rabbi Solomon 
indler noted the diminishing birth-rate in 
America and other leading civilized lands in a highly 
gugffestnre paper. In this issue four well-known 
leaders of the conscience thought of the Republic 
discuss the question suggested by the Rabbi. Helen 
Campbell is one of the test known and most popular 
writers on social and economic problems in America. 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes is the courageous and 
brilliant pastor of the Church of the Messiah of New 
York; and Rose Pastor Stokes is a leading lecturer, 
writer and worker in the interests of social advance 
among the group of intellectually brilliant and 
morally enthusiastic Americans who are carrying on 
an effective propaganda very similar to that being 
furthered in England by tne Fabian Society. A 
fourth paper is by a brilliant and thoughtful Hebrew 
lawyer of Boston, who forpersonal reasons prefers 
to use a nom de plume. His paper is uniaue and 
marked by that originality that stimulates thought. 
It will be noted that these writers are not in harmony 
with the shallow alarmists that seem to imagine that 
breeding is the chief end of a people, and who 
apparently are far more concerned with the number 
of children born into the land than with the quality 
of the lives called Into existence and the environment 
during their plastic years. The subject is a timely 
one and the thought of these writers is richly worth 
the consideration of all earnest men and women. — 
The Editor of The Arena.] 



I BELIEVE that Rabbi Schindler's 
question: "Why race-suicide with 
advancing civilization?" can most cer- 
tainly be answered, and this on the basis 
of the very facts which he himself submits 
in his statement. He points out most 
aptly the wonderful advances which have 
been made in this western part of the 



world in the case of the "child." He 
points out that " the clumsy midwife has 
been replaced by the skilled physician 99 ; 
that "hospitals for children abound 99 ; 
that "the kindergarten, the school, the 
vacation school, the playground super- 
vised by an expert," are freely offered in 
every community; that "clubs of all 
descriptions supply the social needs of the 
growing child 99 ; that "societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to children are 
numerous"; that "child-labor is regu- 
lated by law and prohibited up to the age 
of fourteen or fifteen years, 99 etc. And 
what do all these things mean, if not that 
our Western civilization has at last 
awakened to the fact that no effort can 
safely be spared toward making it pos- 
sible for every child born into the world 
to enjoy sound physical health, adequate 
mental and moral training and sure indus- 
trial opportunity ? What do they mean, 
if not that society has come to recognize 
that its own security, if not its sentiments 
of justice and mercy, demands that no 
child shall be neglected or abused or 
exploited; and that if poor parents can- 
not or will not furnish adequate protec- 
tion from neglect, abuse or exploitation, 
the state must? These facts mean, in 
short, that after long years of gross stu- 
pidity, to say nothing of cruelty, we are 
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beginning to understand that the concep- 
tion, bearing and rearing of a child 
involve the most serious and solemn of 
responsibilities, and that these responsi- 
bilities, however lightly assumed, must be 
seriously and solemnly discharged. 

This being the case, it is apparent, is it 
not, why race-suicide is in this age a uni- 
versal accompaniment of advancing civ- 
ilization. To-day as never before in 
human history men and women are 
declining to assume the responsibilities of 
parentage which they know they cannot 
discharge. It is significant that it is the 
upper and the more cultured, and there- 
fore the more self-conscious and self- 
controlled, portion of the community 
which is failing to perpetuate itself, and 
not by any means the lower, more ignorant 
and more impulsive portion. To-day the 
average member of this upper or superior 
class is unwilling to bring a boy or girl 
into the world who cannot be given the 
advantages of the best physical and 
mental training, and thus so prepared for 
life's battle that success is assured. "I 
propose that my boy shall have a better 
start than I had"; "I could not go to 
college, but my child shall" — these are 
the expressions which are heard wherever 
the raising of a family is under discussion 
showing that latent in the hearts of the 
more serious, sober and earnest members 
of society is the conscious determination 
not to produce more children than can be 
safely and adequately reared. A certain 
indication of a high level of individual 
culture and self-mastery is the ability to 
"count the cost" — to live not merely for 
to-day but also for to-morrow — to see not 
only the present but the future; and it is 
the men and women who have reached 
this level who are responsible, generally 
from the best of motives, for that race- 
suicide which is so commonly deplored. 

Thus considered, the tendency toward 
decreasing the birth-rate is wholly under- 
standable and commendable. But is this 
all? Does not this conclusion at once 
raise the further question: Why is it 
necessary for people to commit race- 



suicide in order to live in decent comfort 
and obtain a fair share of opportunity? 
" I can 't have but one or two children," 
says the hard-working, intelligent man of 
the great middle class, "because I can 't 
afford any more. If I have a larger fam- 
ily than I have at present, I shall have to 
deny to all my children the advantages 
which I can give to the one or two — 
advantages which every child ought to 
have and which I propose they shall 
have." This is a common statement 
But what are we to think, I ask, of a social 
condition which forces a man of average 
ability, average intelligence and average 
industry to make deliberatechoice between 
a smaller family (or perhaps no family) and 
poverty? Here we come right down to 
the stupendously tragic fact of our day and 
generation: that, in an age of unexam- 
pled material prosperity and practically 
inexhaustible material resources — in an 
age unparalleled in history for its accumu- 
lation of wealth, life is still, for the great 
masses of the people, so expensive an 
operation as to make prohibitive the 
rearing of a good-sized family. Here, in 
an age which, as Professor Patten points 
out, in his New Bads of Civilization, is 
no longer an age of "deficit," but of 
"surplus," an age in which there is 
enough and to spare of the world's goods 
to keep every living soul in comfort and 
plenty, the favored few, by some inex- 
cusable and iniquitous mal-adjustment of 
our social systems, obtain practically 
everything and the many nothing. Here, 
in a country which is literally flowing 
with that " milk and honey " which seemed 
too impossible of practical realization to 
the ancient seer that he pictured it as one 
of the perfect conditions of heaven, you 
and I must deny ourselves the joys of 
parentage, lest we and our children 
starve. The truth of the matter is, as 
Mr. H. G. Wells points out in his New 
Worlds for Old, that "parentage which 
rightly undertaken is a service as well as 
a duty to the world," is actually penalized 
by our existing social system, and the 
parent hopelessly handicapped in our 
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remorselessly competitive struggle for 
existence. "The plain fact is," as he 
says, "that the better middle-class par- 
ents serve the state in this matter of child- 
rearing, the less is their reward, the less is 
their security, the greater their toil and 
anxiety. Is it any wonder, then, that 
throughout this more comfortable but 
more refined and exacting class, the 
skilled artisan and middle class, there 
goes on something even more disastrous 
from the point-of-view of the state than 
the squalor, despair and neglect of the 
lower levels, and that is a very evident 
strike against parentage ? While the very 
poor continue to have children who die 
or grow up undersized, crippled or half- 
civilized, the middle class, which can con- 
trive, with a struggle and sacrifice, to rear 
fairly well-grown and well-equipped off- 
spring, which has a conscience for the 
well-being and happiness of the young, 
manifests a diminishing spirit for parent- 
age, its families fall to four, to three, to 
two, and in an increasing number of 
instances there are no children at all." 

Here, it seems to me, in this question 
of race-suicide, as in every other social 
question of our day and generation, we 
come right down to the question of the 
cost of living, which opens up the deeper 
question of the distribution of wealth, 
which in turn opens up the deepest ques- 
tion of all — the wisdom and justice 
of our existing social system. Here in 
in this question of race-suicide we have 
simply one of that multitude of problems 
which are threatening the very perma- 
nency of our civilization and which can 
find no solution until society makes up its 
mind to see that justice is done. By what 
method justice shall be done, men must 
for long have the widest differences of 
opinion; but the important thing at the 
present moment, it seems to me, is to 
awaken society to a consciousness of 
existing injustice and to inspire it with a 
determination to act. 

I rejoice, therefore, that the Rabbi has 
raised this perplexing question for discus- 
sion. It is but one of the many symp- 



toms of the disease which has fastened 
upon the social organism. To discuss 
this symptom is, as I have just illustrated 
above, to be led to the discussion of the 
disease; to discuss the disease is to be led 
to the discussion of the cure; to discuss 
the cure is to take the first step towards 
health. John Haynes Holmes. 

Church of the Messiah, New Yory City. 

ii. 

A great deal has been written and said 
about race-suicide by those who deprecate 
the prevailing tendency toward small 
families. It has come to be supposed by 
a good many people that the deliberate 
restriction of the birth-rate is a very 
vicious thing, and that those participating 
in such restriction are guilty of a heinous 
crime. 

Public attention has been so centered 
upon this aspect of the question that 
another, and in the opinion of the writer, 
a more serious aspect of the question, has 
been completely ignored in most current 
discussions of the subject. I refer to the 
appalling destruction of life and equally 
appalling impairment of racial vigor due 
to the heartless grind of our modern indus- 
trial system. 

Three-quarters of a million people die 
each year in the United States from 
causes other than old age; and the large 
majority of these deaths are due to the 
fact that nearly the entire working class 
of our country are precluded from the 
possibility of self-support except under 
conditions destructive of health and vigor. 
The conditions of employment to-day are 
determined with little regard for the wel- 
fare of the workers, but almost wholly 
with the view of obtaining the greatest 
possible amount of private profit for their 
employers. 

If we were to add to the tale of physical 
destruction due to the present harsh and 
needlessly cruel struggle for existence, 
the tale of those who, through inability to 
live decently in this land of plenty, sink 
into the mire of despondency and despair 
and become vicious and depraved; and 
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of those who, driven by desperate want 
to "steal" their neighbors' goods, pass 
through penal institutions to a life of 
habitual crime; and of those in the great 
army of the unemployed who, unprofit- 
able to private owners of industry, de- 
prived of opportunity for home life and 
the rearing of families, sink low in the 
scale of human worth; and, if we were to 
add to these the tale of Society-as-a- 
Whole, inevitably leveled down by its 
neglected, vitiated elements, it would be 
seen that race-suicide, under present 
industrial conditions, proceeds at an 
appalling pace not merely on the physical 
plane, but on the moral plane as well. 

And who would say that race-quality 
is less important than race-quantity ? 

Furthermore, let us consider the hun- 
dreds of thousands of women rendered 
unfit for motherhood by the infirmities 
due to excessive hours of labor under con- 
ditions least conducive to physical health 
though most conducive to unearned 
incomes; add also the long list of those 
women who, forced by a starvation wage, 
sell their bodies under circumstances that 
make motherhood and the rearing of 
children impossible. 

Recently an intimate friend of the 
writer was told by a merchant prince of 
Chicago that his department store in that 
city had netted him approximately one 
million dollars a year for the previous ten 
years; yet hundreds of his girl employes 
were receiving wages so small as to render 
decent self-support impossible. Hundreds 
of thousands of girls, working under sim- 
ilar conditions, throughout the country, 
are thus forced into lives of shame. If it 
be a sin for one mother to limit the birth- 
rate by a few children, what should be 
said of one such employer of women ? 

Race-suicide, indeed ! If it be a crime 
against the race to prevent children being 
born into the world, how infinitely more 
criminal it is to destroy children after they 
are born! The very term "suicide" 
denotes destruction of life, not merely its 
prevention. 

If we would check race-suicide we must 



check the grinding of little children into 
profits ; the killing of little infants through 
unavoidable neglect by parents too heavily 
burdened by an industrial oligarchy; the 
thrusting of young girls and women into 
the abyss, and the destruction of life and 
limb of the adult workers of our country 
under this ruthless, anarchistic struggle 
for unearned wealth. 

It may readily be seen by those who 
study our social problems and their causes, 
that our present system of industry, under 
which wealth is produced not primarily 
for social use but for private gain, is 
responsible for an immeasurably greater 
amount of race-suicide than any other 
factor; is, in fact, the basic cause of race- 
suicide, both as regards quality and quan- 
tity; and that such destruction is wrought 
most widely, not among those parents 
who deliberately restrict the birth-rate, 
but among those helpless victims of our 
industrial system who are either denied 
opportunities for family life, or who, hav- 
ing large families, cannot rear their chil- 
dren to manhood and womanhood; and 
who are themselves prematurely ex- 
hausted, and sink to early graves. 

If we would effectually check race-sui- 
cide, we must first study those laws and 
other institutions of our country which 
"justify" the destruction of the millions, 
body and soul, that the few may revel in 
unearned wealth; and we must so modify 
or completely change these laws and 
other institutions as to render them oper- 
ative for the material and moral welfare 
of all the people rather than, as now, in 
the material interests of the few. 

Rose Pastor Stokes. 

New York City. 

in. 

To hold at once the place of agitator for 
better and always better conditions, not 
alone for the child but for struggling 
humanity as a whole, yet with a deep- 
seated optimism — a certainty that all, 
even at its worst, is working toward right 
and order and a better day, is not the con- 
tradiction it might seem. The advantage 
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of passing the Osier limit by many years 
is that a lengthening perspective gives not 
only the dark spots in the story of both 
past and present, but the steady back- 
ground of a light slowly making its way, 
and clearer with each year — the source of 
what we are bginning to know as " social 
consciousness." A very old book long ago 
put it, " No man liveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself," and we are learn- 
ing this better and better day by day. 

Thus it is that it is quite possible to 
accept each and every statement in Rabbi 
Schindler's series of questions, and yet 
feel assured that the lessening birth-rate 
means, on one side at least, a growing 
senseof responsibility to the child. Selfish- 
ness, the increase of artificial and chiefly 
unwholesome methods of life, an entirely 
false standard of living, and ambition — 
these are the facts, and increasingly so for a 
large majority; but they do not, however, 
affect the underlying forces that are making 
a new world for the child, the most defect- 
ive parents being thereby gradually edu- 
cated in spite of themselves. 

The Puritan family held up to us as an 
ideal was often a dozen or more, a fact 
of immense importance in a new country 
where every child meant a fresh pair of 
arms for plough or distaff. But one who 
studies old New England graveyards, on 
whose crumbling stones may still be seen 
the staid Puritan names of the three or 
even four or more wives sacrificed to bring 
about this plenitude of helpers, realizes 
the absolute blank of any real understand- 
ing of the question. In fact, under the 
prevailing faith any question would have 
been impossible. Children were of God. 
Blessed was the man who had his quiver 
full of them. Children in plenty, but 
not for one of them what we know as 
childhood to-day. Nor could it be for 
those early generations in the new land, 
stern and unyielding as its owners; daily 
life a battle with all natural forces, and 
hardships endured and made light of. 
The same conditions enforced to-day 
even for the poorest would raise a howl of 
indignation. 



Slowly, how slowly, has dawned the 
thought that something more than mere 
numbers is the need of the family. Man 
found out long ago what laws must be 
studied and carried out in breeding for the 
highest results in animal life; the brood 
mare or other animal rested and skilfully 
fed. For the woman, such thought never 
entered the mind of either husband or 
wife. The formula, "God wills it," 
lifted the burden of responsibility for 
defectives, or diseased, deformed or crip- 
pled children. Later, " moral education M 
societies went to the other extreme^ their 
rigid formulations leaving no place for 
the love that can also hold law; the child 
born under such formulae a rather blood- 
less product, never to realize life at its 
fullest and noblest. 

In short, in the transition time mistakes 
of all orders gradually brought knowledge 
of the real needs of the child, and while 
one must still reckon with the army whose 
point-of-view is even now a purely selfish 
one, there is another army, filled as never 
before with the sense of what true parent- 
age may mean. Not even the mad push 
for place, for more and more money, more 
and more personal ease, has had power to 
turn aside these deeper currents of life, a 
great and swelling tide, the " power that 
makes for righteousness." The new 
thought, not only of the child's rights, but 
of the right of the human being every- 
where, is working out hourly for human 
betterment. Even our most difficult prob- 
lem, the mass of ignorance and often of 
disease dumped upon our shores, is han- 
dled with more and more hearty convic- 
tion that from this great crucible in 
America, in which all nations are blend- 
ing, will result a product born of the 
noblest, most progressive thought for the 
saving and uplifting of humanity at large. 

"Fewer and better" is not even now a 
death-knell for the state. It is at once a 
study of past and present, and a promise 
of the larger life to come. The very 
most so-called fatal tendencies, the in- 
crease of degenerates of all orders, is 
simply another spur to profound and 
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effective study of causes, and no age has 
known so extraordinary advance in the 
deeper knowledge that will abolish the 
causes for the evils upon us. " Prevent- 
ive medicine/' we are just learning, is the 
only medicine required. "Prevention is 
better than cure/' A little farther on the 
chief source of disease and crime and out- 
rage, the tenement house, will have be- 
come an impossibility. The education 
that will abolish this horror — that is 
already beginning to do so, will accom- 
plish its work, making more and better 
room for the child and the life that unfolds 
from the child. " Fewer and better" has 
its own mission, till the day comes when 
a trained motherhood and fatherhood will 
ensure to the state an order of citizens for 
whom that war-cry is no longer needed. 
The old phrase, "God's will," is to fill 
with new meaning. God's will and man's 
more and more one with every step for- 
ward in the knowledge of what life was 
meant to bring to every child of man. 
Race-suicide is a passing phase, a neces- 
sary one, till the lesson is learned ; but it 
will be learned, and the future holds no 
fear, but a certain trust that only good and 
always more good is before us. 

Helen Campbell. 
ElioU Maine. 

rv. 

American thought has been enriched of 
late by two classical answers to two 
classical questions. At the famous Cooper 
Union speech of William H. Taft, the 
first classical question was propounded. 
It came full-throated out of the mouths of 
the people : " Why enforced idleness in our 
Land of Plenty?" and the classical an- 
swer of our President-elect was "God 
knows!" The second classical question 
was propounded by Theodore Roosevelt: 
" Why race-suicide ? " and the answer of 
the American people was, " God knows." 
In the first place the people asked and the 
President answered; in the second place 
the President asked and the people 
answered, but in both cases the answer 
was " God knows; we do n't." 



In The Arena for December that pro- 
found thinker and thought-stimulator, 
Solomon Schindler, whom we who know 
him dearly love to call Socrates Schindler, 
has propounded the second question once 
more. But unlike the platitudinous 
sledge-hammer questionings of our ubi- 
quitous President, Dr. Schindler has 
thrown his question in a mould that 
pricks our gray matter at a thousand 
points. As I understand it, he neither 
asks for a cure, nor demands a brief of 
the defenders of the small family. His 
question is, "How is it that children 
are not wanted in the very countries that 
do all that science, humanity and phil- 
anthropy can suggest to raise the 
human plant, and that they prosper 
and appear in large numbers where 
nothing is done for them and all odds 
are against them?" At first this ques- 
tion took the wind out of my mental 
sails, and I was about to give the classical 
answer, "God knows," when I remem- 
bered that it was " God helps those who 
help themselves — to think." 

My attempt to answer Dr. Schindler's 
question is not even an attempt at a full 
and correlated answer. I merely jot 
down several tendencies which, I believe, 
play a part in the depression of the birth- 
rate with the advance of civilization, in 
the humble hope that others, following 
the train of some of these thoughts will be 
helped to evolve an apodictic answer. 

Some of the reasons for the concomi- 
tant decrease in the number of children 
to a family with the advance of 'civiliza- 
tion — race-suicide or race-selection — pick 
your choice of names — seem to be as 
follows • 

(1) One may answer the entire ques- 
tion by denying its premises. Although 
I agree with my friend, the doctor, that 
the number of children per family de- 
creases with the advance of civilization, 
childhood unquestionably increases with 
civilization. In mere number of children 
born to the family, savagery outruns civ- 
ilization; in the units of childhood to the 
family, civilization outruns savagery. Let 
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me try to make my position clear. I 
maintain that as a practical matter we 
have a larger number of children per 
family in a state of higher civilization than 
we have in a state of lower civilization. 
We know that with the advance of civil- 
ization goes the prolongation of infancy; 
that the more uncivilized a state the 
human lives in, the less in years is the 
childhood life. The Indian papoose be- 
comes a full-fledged man (by man I mean 
here the independence of the human from 
the support of his parents) as soon as he 
reaches his tenth year, while the present 
age of dependency of childhood of the 
high-class American is nearer twenty-five 
years than it is twenty years. Thus we 
see that in the matter of dependency, the 
American parent who has one child has 
in childhood units two and one-half chil- 
dren, as compared to the child unit of the 
Indian. Moreover, we find that the 
savage Indian parent gives very little of 
his time to his offspring while in the child- 
hood state, while the American parent not 
only prolongs the infancy of his child, 
but he intensifies it by his zealous aban- 
don of himself to his child ; so if it were 
possible to weigh childhood as we weigh 
butter, by the unit, it would appear that 
a child of the higher class American is 
equal to perhaps six or seven children of 
the savage. Thus the answer to the 
question is that although in the mere 
number of children born, the savage is 
ahead of his civilized brother; in the 
child unit of entire child measurement 
the civilized races are ahead, far ahead, 
of the savage. In other words, the 
answer to "Why race-suicide in Amer- 
ica," is "There is no race-suicide in 
America." 

(2) The second line of thought also 
leads us inevitably to the answer, "There 
is no race-suicide." Although I agree 
with the doctor that the number of chil- 
dren born to savage parents are in excess 
— far in excess — of the number of children 
born in our civilized state, I believe that 
the doctor will agree with me that in the 
savage state, due to the very loose paren- 



tal bond, and to the absence of medical 
and economic knowledge, the children 
die off in a far greater ratio than do the 
children of American parents, so that 
although the savage family gives birth to 
a larger number of children, hisfchildren 
do not survive childhood in the same 
ratio as the civilized child. 

(3) The Doctor painted vividly to us 
the paradise in which the civilized child, 
especially the civilized child of poor 
parents, live in this country. Is it not 
possible that this very paradise is the very 
effect and also the cause of the lessening of 
our birth-rate ? It is generally true that 
paradise can be enjoyed only by the elect. 
The very paradise of kindergartens, 
schools, vacation schools, playgrounds, 
hospitals, and all other concomitants of 
civilization are the effect (and also the 
cause) of a decreasing birth-rate. Is it 
not true that if we had as large a birth-rate 
as the savage, and could succeed as we 
do to-day to rear him to manhood, that 
the child would not have the paradise in 
which he now lives, and the Doctor's 
question would lose its force? Civiliza- 
tion is regulated by a system of checks and 
balances. The welfare of the child 
depends upon his numbers. All these 
hospitals, schools and other child-enrich- 
ening institutions of civilization have 
become necessities in our American life, 
and the support of them have become 
necessities of the American people. To 
enrich the lives of those children whose 
parents are not able materially to help 
them, the supporters of these institutions 
are, because of this very support, driven 
to a suppression of their own birth-rate. 
As civilization advances the luxuries of 
yesterday become the necessities of to-day. 
The luxuries of one thousand dollars a 
year become the necessities of two thou- 
sand dollars a year. And perhaps one of 
the most necessary of all these necessities 
of advancing civilization is the necessity 
of helping our less fortunate neighbors. 
The uplifting and upholding of our child- 
enrichening institutions has become one 
of our national necessities. With an 
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increase of our necessities goes an inevit- 
able decrease of our birth-rate. With an 
increase of our necessities goes the de- 
crease of our luxury margin. Marriage 
depends on our luxury-margin — therefore 
with the whittling down of our luxury- 
margin comes a thinning of our marriages, 
and the increase of late marriage with its 
necessary decrease in the number of births 
to the union. 

(5) With the advance of civilization 
comes the advance of woman. From a 
slave, and a hewer of wood and carrier of 
water, and a mere child-bearer, she steps 
along the highway of modern life until she 
reaches a state of absolute, material and 
social independence of the male, which in 
its turn makes for celibacy. She enters 
with alacrity into the professions and 
industry, and in the struggle and strain of 
modern life her desire for marriage de- 
creases, both from the social and sexual 
standpoint. Added to this we must take 
into consideration the tendency of higher 
education upon marriage — especially on 
its sexual side. 

(6) There is, however, another cause, 



psychological in its way, which tends to 
exhilarate a force set in motion by innum- 
erable causes, some of which have been 
jotted down above. We are in the midst 
of a great mental epidemic, and we follow 
the paths of human nature which makes 
a fashion of necessity. In the haze of 
history, the Chinese were conquered, and 
as a mark of submission and of inferiority 
to their captors, their heads were shaven 
and a hair-sprout was left on top of the 
cranium. At first they fumed and were 
much ashamed, but as time softens all 
things, in due fulness of time they forgot 
the significance of the pigtail, and to-day 
it is a mark of fashion and even of religion. 
Because civilization sets in motion its 
innumerable forces for birth suppression, 
in time, the human accepts it as a neces- 
sity, which in turn becomes a fashion. 
With the acceptance of small families as 
a fashion in America, come the natural 
adoption and exhilaration of the idea of 
child suppression. Janus-faced, the Ef- 
fect has become the Cause. 

Joseph Lorrens. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 



PROSTITUTION AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM. 



By Theodore Schroeder. 



LIKE every other social problem, 
prostitution may be scanned from 
two conflicting view-points, namely: the 
religious and the secular (or scientific). 
Unfortunately very few people have any 
clear idea as to what is the essential differ- 
ence between these two attitudes of mind, 
and to most persons it has never even 
occurred to ask if there might be a differ- 
ence in the resultant moral code. Briefly, 
to state this difference, as I see it, and to 
suggest some of its results in attempting a 
solution of the problem of prostitution is 
the motive for this essay. 
. In the most generally accepted Chris- 



tian aspect, the problem of prostitution is 
but a fraction of the larger problems of 
religious activity, and resolves itself into a 
sub-division of theology. According to 
this view all prostitution, like all other 
sexuality without ceremonial sanctifica- 
tion, is judged by a priori, emotional 
methods, to be per se immoral because it 
is believed to be prohibited by God. In 
the scientific aspect the morality of con- 
duct is judged only by its direct effect 
upon others. Hence it follows that no 
isolated act of prostitution can be judged 
as per se immoral, and the varying conse- 
quence of a multitude of such acts require 
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diversity of moral judgments, according 
to their respective ascertained and mate- 
rial effects and each relative to its alterna- 
tive possibility. 

Judged by religious standards of morals 
the evils of prostitution are usually meas- 
ured by the violence it does to the religious 
feelings, and the consequent intensity of 
the emotions of aversion, which indis- 
criminately indict all (even indirect) par- 
ticipants without any pretense at balanc- 
ing the relative social utility and inutility 
of segregated acts, or of the system. In 
the antithetical, scientific aspect the emo- 
tional aversion and moral sentimentaliz- 
ing count for nothing, and the moral esti- 
mate of the act is determined by its direct 
and ascertained consequence upon persons 
who ar*> immature, deceived, uninten- 
tional, or unintelligent participants therein. 

These differences of view-point lead 
unavoidably to very different conceptions 
as to what constitutes the essence of the 
problem presented by the phenomena of 
prostitution. In the religious aspect the 
essence of the evil lies in the disobedience 
of accepted "divine command." and the 
loss of soul-salvation. The problem is 
best being studied from the religionist 
view-point, by inquiry as to how most 
effectively to secure obedience to theo- 
logical "morality," and to attain soul- 
salvation for the devotees to prostitution. 

In the scientific aspect the essence of 
the evil lies in actual material evil (physi- 
ological) consequences and the problem is 
one of discovering and removing secular 
(economics, hereditary or social) causes, 
and tracing the physiological and heredi- 
tary, evil, social consequences. In this 
aspect all religious, or a priori, moral 
codes, theologies, and soul-interests are 
disregarded. The sociologist concerns 
himself almost wholly with hygienic, 
prophylactic and educational methods for 
securing betterment, through an enlight- 
ened self-interest, and improving eco- 
nomic conditions and the victim's indus- 
trial efficiency. The religionist, from the 
necessities imposed by his moral code, for 
improved conditions relies chiefly upon 



the brutalities of moralization by force, 
or its alternative of a hypocritical pretense 
of unconsciousness. With religious " mor- 
ality " a secular state can have nothing to 
do without destroying its secular charac- 
ter. The sociologist, as an individual 
may sometimes find religion a helpful 
short-cut to the conduct he wishes to 
impose, if he can bring himself to making 
the appeal to superstitious fears as a 
coercive force, where he lacks the capac- 
ity, or patience, requisite to succeed by 
the scientific method. But every time 
that he does this he retards the achieve- 
ment of that ultimate ethical ideal in 
which none will need to be coerced be- 
cause all will have so broad and perfect a 
conception of human interdependence, as 
to find their own highest and noblest self- 
interest to be served by intelligently insist- 
ing upon the maintenance of those condi- 
tions which will insure to every one else 
the equal opportunity of promoting his 
same self-interest. If a scientist should 
thus abandon the scientific method of 
studying and treating the problem of 
prostitution, it must be because he sees 
no difference between the person who is 
good because in jail or afraid of hell-fire, 
and the one who is good from an absence 
of all desire to do evil, and intelligent 
enough to avoid it. For such a pseudo- 
scientist the church deceptively seems to 
produce good results by false methods. 
The more truly scientific spirit, it seems 
to me, will induce more zeal towards 
securing the conditions which will develop 
the more perfect man, rather than devo- 
tion toward securing coerced perfection of 
conduct from undeveloped and degenerate 
humans without bettering the man or the 
environing conditions which conduce to 
make him a criminal. 

From these diverse attitudes of mind 
toward prostitution as a problem there 
also comes a corresponding difference in 
the attitude towards the prostitute herself. 
To the theologian she is, at the same time, 
an object of awe, of hate and rarely of 
pity. While he would like to see her con- 
verted, probably because he considers this 
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the only efficient means of her reform, he 
cares but little about her reform without 
conversion, except as it may be a first step 
to that end. On the other hand, the 
sociologist, purely as a sociologist, cares 
nothing for her conversion and everything 
for the cessation of her harmful practices. 
The theologian more often hates her as 
the emissary of the devil who, through 
fleshly passion, tempts men to ruin, pri- 
marily their souls and secondarily their 
bodies. The sociologist cares only for the 
physical man. Where the pious " moral- 
ist" hopes for her only as he does for 
Satan's surrender to the power and right- 
eousness of his God, until surrender takes 
place, usually, he must hate her with all 
the intensity of a fable-demon. The 
sociologist, on the other hand, hates her 
not at all, but views her as a symptom of 
disorder in our social organism, a victim 
of hard conditions which are to be re- 
moved, and he studies her with the same 
dispassion that would possess him in 
working out a problem of mathematics. 

Through our daily journals we often — 
too often — read the hysterical and insane 
overvaluation of the sinfulness of unsanc- 
tified sensuality, and the corresponding 
righteous vituperation of heartless cruelty 
and savage barbarity with which pious 
people quite generally denounce the court- 
esan. The scientist has neither use nor 
respect for this "morality" of defective 
intellects and diseased nerves. 

When I hear, or read, the passionate 
outbursts of a pulpiteer's maledictions 
which usually comes when such attempt 
to deal with the problem of unauthorized 
sexuality, it always seems to me that these 
must be the quacks of reform who dwell in 
the borderland of emotional insanity. So 
vehement have been their unreasoned 
onslaughts that they have submerged and 
obscured all efforts at dealing rationally 
with the prostitute and her problem. 
Those who have attempted to deal with 
these sanely and scientifically have been 
buried under such an avalanche of pious- 
ly and righteous vituperation as to deter 
almost every one from examining such 



presentation of the question, or attempt- 
ing a like study of it. The sexual tinkers 
of theological cast of mind have so 
infected the public mind with their prud- 
ery that all must at least profess to shun 
not only the evil of prostitution, but the 
very knowledge of its existence, which is 
an essential precedent to a rational con- 
sideration of the problem. 

After hearing the "moral" rant from 
the pulpits of quack reformers I like the 
relief which comes from re-reading the 
following compassionate statement of 
W. H. H. Lecky, the historian and mor- 
alist: 

"There has arisen in society a figure 
which is certainly the most mournful, and 
in some respects the most awful, upon 
which the eye of the moralist can dwell. 
That unhappy being whose very name is 
a shame to speak; who counterfeits with 
a cold heart the transports of affection, 
and submits herself as the passive instru- 
ment of lust; who is scorned and insulted 
as the vilest of her sex, and doomed, for 
the most part, to disease and abject 
wretchedness and an early death, appears 
in every age as the perpetual symbol of 
the degradation and the sinfulness of 
man. Herself the supreme type of vice, 
she is ultimately the most efficient guar- 
dian of virtue. But for her, the unchal- 
lenged purity of countless happy homes 
would be polluted, and not a few who, in 
the pride of their untempted chastity, 
think of her with an indignant shudder, 
would have known the agony of remorse 
and of despair. On that one degraded 
and ignoble form are concentrated the 
passions that might have filled the world 
with shame. She remains while creeds 
and civilizations rise and fall, the eternal 
priestess of humanity, blasted for the sins 
of the people." 

Of course, the causes of prostitution are 
numerous. Chief among these is the eco- 
nomic cause which means not only low 
wages in general, but a wage discrimina- 
tion against women and a lingering preju- 
dice against their economic equality and 
independence, which compels them to 
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look to men for at least partial support, 
and the making of a return therefor. 
The thrifty shop-keeper and bargain- 
hunter soon learn to take advantage of a 
situation which enables women, by pros- 
tituting themselves for a partial livelihood, 
to accept merely nominal wages as a 
method of concealing their real means of 
support. 

It seems to me that other provocatives 
to prostitution come from our irrational 
marriage ideals and social customs. The 
latter, especially in the middle, and the 
more conservative portion of the prosper- 
ous classes, so hedge about the social 
intercourse of young people, as to form a 
pernicious impediment to the develop- 
ment of that natural affection which leads 
to marriage. Another such impediment 
is the financial requirement of " society " 
in the culturine set. Another most effi- 
cient means of encouraging the business 
of the prostitute is those social ideals and 
statute laws which prevent divorce and 
the remarriage of persons who are no 
longer held together by the natural ties, 
which alone should bind. It is not to be 
reasonably expected that persons thus 
situated will allow a mere abstract respect 
for laws and customs that are easily 
evaded, to stand in the way of conduct in 
accordance with a natural impulse, espe- 
cially when it is not apparent, at least 
upon a superficial view, that such conduct 
necessarily injures any one. Even a vol- 
untary celibacy has produced much havoc 
in the world, and compulsory celibacy 
only intensifies the evil. 

This branch of the subject is so im- 
portant and so much underestimated or 
overlooked, that I am impelled to empha- 
size it by a few quotations from eminent 
authorities. In The Outlook for June, 
1907, Judge E. Ray Stevens has this to 
say : " By refusing to grant a legal separa- 
tion we can wipe out divorce entirely, but 
this will not change human nature nor 
make homes ideal. In some extreme 
cases, if the law does not give relief, the 
dagger will perform the function of the 
divorce decree. When Justinian sought 



to stem the rising tide of divorce by some- 
what radical reforms, poisonings and 
other attempts on life among married 
people became so common that his suc- 
cessors abolished these reforms. The 
countries that prohibit divorce are not 
exceptional for social purity. . . . During 
the twenty years covered by the Federal 
divorce report, 14,247 divorces were 
granted for adultery alone by the New 
York courts. In the state having the 
second largest population (Pennsylvania) 
eleven causes for absolute divorce were 
recognized, and during the same twenty 
years 16,020 absolute divorces were 
granted — only 1,773 more than New York 
granted for adultery alone. Chancellor 
Kent, after a long career on the bench of 
New York, stated that he believed that 
sometimes adultery was committed for 
the very purpose of obtaining a divorce 
because it could be secured on no other 
ground. 

" In South Carolina, outside of the days 
of reconstruction, the legislature has 
refused to grant an absolute divorce 
itself, or to empower the courts to grant 
such decree. Aside from the presump- 
tion that this policy would have been 
changed if not satisfactory to the people, 
one can find little that commends it. 

"Turning to the laws and decisions of 
the courts of that state, we find evidences 
of an unusual social condition. This is 
the only state, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, that has found it necessary 
to regulate by law the proportion of his 
property which a married man may give 
the woman with whom he has been living 
in violation of law. As late as 1899, the 
courts were called on to apply this law in 
order to protect the rights of the wedded 
wife and her children, in a case in which 
it appeared that both the husband and 
the wife had been living in adultery since 
the separation. 

"Evidently this is not an uncommon 
condition in that state, for Justice Nott, 
speaking for the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, said: 'In this country, where 
divorces are not allowed for any cause 
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whatever, we sometimes see men of excel- 
lent character unfortunate in their mar- 
riages, and virtuous women abandoned or 
driven away homeless by their husbands, 
who would be doomed to celibacy and 
solitude if they did not form connections 
which the law does not allow, and who 
make excellent husbands and virtuous 
wives still/ 

"President Woolsey some years ago, 
speaking of South Carolina, said: 'The 
white wife has often to endure the infi- 
delity of her husband as something inevit- 
able which no law could remedy and 
which public opinion did not severely 
rebuke.' * 

Montaigne once wrote: "We have 
thought to make our marriage tie stronger 
by taking away all means of dissolving it; 
but the more we have tightened the con- 
straint so much the more have we relaxed 
and detracted from the bond of will and 
affection."* Such conditions of unrea- 
soned restraint upon divorce are respon- 
sible for the very general belief that houses 
of prostitution find their main financial 
support from discontented, mismated 
married men, and not from the unmar- 
ried. 

In dealing with the curtailment of the 
evil consequences of prostitution we 
always come up against the same impen- 
etrable wall of unreason and superstition. 
To produce hysterical manifestations of 
moral sentimentalizing, in an audience of 
average religionists, it is only necessary 
to mention a few possible practical means 
and ends in dealing with this problem. 

It has been suggested that segregation 
and publicity will lessen the contamina- 
tion and enticement, especially of the 
young, and thus curtail the actual number 
engaged in prostitution. General in- 
struction in personal prophylaxis against 
venereal infection, in all probability would 
lessen the spread of disease. It is claimed 
that public inspection and licensing would 
also limit the spread of "the great black 
plague." These have been suggested as 

♦Essays^ vol. 11, p. 15, here requoted from 
Letourneau'8 The Evolution of Montage, p. 858. 



partial remedies. Their value I am not 
prepared to pass upon nor at this time to 
discuss. I call attention to them only for 
the purpose of saying that the righteous 
vituperation and hysterical moral cant 
and a prurient prudery has thus far pre- 
vented the general public from even know- 
ing the facts and arguments advanced by 
the advocates of these measures of relief, 
nor has the public anything like an intel- 
ligent opinion concerning any phase of 
these subjects. 

It is this that I desire to protest against. 
Everywhere and always I wish to write 
myself down as the foe of the "moral" 
sentimentalism of the quack reformers 
with diseased nerves, who uniformly 
oppose scientific intelligence as a means 
of sex-reform, and rely upon moralization 
by force, directed by the ignorant, who 
know only the theology of sex. 

I know a brave little woman who has 
thought somewhat upon these questions. 
Sometime since she wrote a very practical 
letter to a philanthropist, interested in this 
problem. This letter seems to me to con- 
tain some excellent suggestions. Indeed 
they seem so simple and practical as to be 
beyond the comprehension of ordinary 
professional reformers or those who are 
philanthropists for fame only. Indeed, 
these suggestions seem to me too good to 
be lost in a rich man's voluminous letter- 
file, so I have asked permission to copy 
the material portion and with her words, 
slightly revised, I will close this essay: '.- -\ 

" Men who wish to do a practical good 
for those persons now on earth, and others 
who wUl come here before the millenium, 
must direct their efforts to reducing the 
evil consequences rather than the causes 
of prostitution. 

" It is in the interest of such a movement 
that I write to you. The chief evils, it 
seems to me, are the spread of venereal 
infection, and the inability of those who 
are victims of the system to get out of it, 
because of their incapacity for self-support 
by any other acceptable service. Think- 
ing upon these matters it has seemed to 
me that the most practical thing to do 
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would be to establish a sort of educational 
hospital, where no effort at moral sermon- 
izing would be indulged, but where a 
woman afflicted with venereal disease 
might receive medical treatment and 
housing, thus removing the temptation to 
spread disease, and at the same time, 
either while living there for treatment, or 
even while working at her trade outside, 
give her an opportunity to come and learn 
how to do some useful work, so that all of 
these women may so increase their indus- 
trial efficiency that they are not compelled 
to remain in their degrading business, 
when it ceases to please them. 

"From my point-of-view, the chief 
defect of the present rescue home lies in 
the fact that it does absolutely nothing to 
improve the mind or industrial efficiency 
of the women who come to it; and sec- 
ondly the atmosphere of these establish- 
ments is too often saturated with repulsive 
moral sentimentalizing which oozes from 
weeping and praying missionaries, so that 
no prostitute except in the last extremity 
of despair will ever go near them, nor 
submit to their indignities. 



"It has seemed to me that such an 
institution as I have suggested, devoted to 
a practical helpfulness, which is not a 
mere incident to * soul-saving,' might even 
be made partially self-supporting from 
the money of the prostitutes themselves 
by inviting them to make regular monthly 
or weekly contributions on the basis of 
which they are entitled to enter the home 
when diseased, upon their agreeing merely 
to receive while there, instruction in some 
trade. In the matter of contributions to 
the support of this home I have in mind 
a plan akin to that of laboring men's 
assessment for hospital privileges. 

"Sometimes I have been tempted to 
try to establish such an industrial school 
for unfortunate and diseased women, 
myself assuming the duties of manager, 
but it has always seemed too difficult to 
get money for anything so practical as not 
to appeal to the religious zealot whose 
only desire is for spiritual missionary 
work." 

To these words of my friend I say 
"Amen." Theodore Schroeder. 

Cos Cob, Connecticut. 



ERRORS OF THE ENEMY. 



By C. A. G. Jackson. 



IT MAY be true, as some of the oppo- 
nents of Socialism claim, that no two 
Socialists agree on an exact definition of 
the aims and purposes of their system, but 
it is also true that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Socialism are known and agreed 
upon, and those who oppose it ought at 
least to state fairly such fundamentals as 
are not matter of dispute. 

There is a surprising amount of igno- 
rance regarding Socialism, a general mis- 
conception of its aims and purposes, often 
coupled with a desire to misrepresent. 
So long as this misrepresentation suc- 
ceeds in creating a misconception in the 



popular mind it may serve to prevent men 
from incurring criticism by openly avow- 
ing themselves Socialists, but it will not 
prevent the spread of Socialist belief. 

One of the grossest misstatements of 
Socialism that has recently come to notice 
is contained in a plank of the Republican 
party in the late campaign. It may per- 
haps be pardoned as something designed 
for temporary effect, intended to catch 
votes, but it ought to be exposed. This 
is the misstatement: 

"The trend of Democracy is toward 
Socialism, while the Republican party 
stands for wise and regulated individual- 
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ism. Socialism would destroy wealth. 
Republicanism would prevent its abuse. 
Socialism would give to each an equal 
right to take. Republicanism would give 
to each an equal right to earn. Socialism 
would offer an equality of possession 
which would soon leave no one anything 
to possess. Republicanism would give 
equality of opportunity which would 
assure to each his share of a constantly 
increasing sum of possessions. In line 
with this tendency the Democratic party 
to-day believes in government ownership 
while the Republican party believes in 
government regulation, intimately the 
Democratic party would have the nation 
own the people while the Republican 
party would have the people own the 
nation." 

Holding no brief for the Democratic 
party I shall not undertake a defense that 
would be useless now that the campaign 
has ended ; but the statement of the aims 
of Socialism is so absurdly wrong that it 
deserves to be exposed lest it create 
further misunderstanding, and when its 
errors are noted the strength of this 
finely-worded bit of antithesis is de- 
stroyed. 

" Socialism would destroy wealth." 
Either ignorance or malevolence penned 
that statement. Socialism makes no war 
on wealth. If one were disposed to 
discuss the question of the right of wealth 
to exist in private ownership he would 
find stronger denunciations in the writings 
of the early Christian fathers than in all 
the works on Socialism. Indeed, it is 
questionable if the Socialist attacks on 
wealth that have been made referred to 
wealth as such. Socialism is engaged 
in a war on capital, and capital must be 
distinguished from wealth. There is an 
economic difference. The wealth that 
finds expression in mansions, carriages, 
yachts, automobiles, books, paintings and 
tapestries, while it may have been unjustly 
acquired, is not oppressive or injurious as 
is the wealth actively employed in produc- 
tion — capital — which controls the lives of 
those whom it employs and satisfies its 



greed from those who consume its prod- 
ucts. It is wealth converted into capital, 
not wealth in general, that Socialism finds 
dangerous; but even this it does not seek 
to destroy. It would convert it from 
private, dangerous, into public, benefi- 
cent, capital. 

" Socialism would give to each an equal 
right to take." 

To take what ? What he has helped to 
create ? The real producer does not have 
an equal chance now. Not until various 
tolls have been levied and satisfied does 
the real producer now get his share. 
Before Socialism would give any one an 
equal right to take it would be assured 
that he has helped to make. It would 
insist that " If any will not work neither 
shall he eat." Socialism concerns itself 
as much with production as with dis- 
tribution, as any system of political 
economy must; it is not communism, 
not a scheme for dividing everything 
equally, but for regulating industry equit- 
ably. 

"Socialism would offer an equality of 
possession which would soon leave no one 
anything to possess." 

That is near the climax of absurdity. 
Division does not mean destruction. 
Property will not disappear, though 
divided. Perishable property will perish 
even if kept intact. Permanent property, 
houses, lands and so forth, will remain, 
even though divided and subdivided. But 
Socialism does not contemplate any such 
division. 

As for the antithetical statement : " Re- 
publicanism would give equality of oppor- 
tunity which would assure to each his 
share of a constantly increasing sum of 
possessions" — the answer is a question: 
" Why has it not done so ? " The great 
demand of Socialism is for equality of 
opportunity. 

" Ultimately Democracy (Socialism) 
would have the nation own the people." 

For "nation" we must read "govern- 
ment." The brilliant framer of the plat- 
form is tautological or confused. The 
nation is the people and the people are the 
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nation. In making this statement he has 
again shown his ignorance of what 
Socialism is. When he refers to the gov- 
ernment owning the people he has the 
idea of government that prevails among 
the so-called upper classes, an agency 
apart from the people, ruling them, not 
obeying them — a European, not an Ameri- 
can, system of government. He further 
confutes his own earlier assertion, for if 
property is divided it will be owned by the 
people individually, not collectively — by 
individuals, not by the government. So 
far as Socialism would acquire collective 
ownership it would be for purposes of 
control, not ownership for its own sake, 
for purposes of administration rather than 
possession and power. 

As this platform was written for par- 
tisan, special, temporary purposes, we can 
afford to believe that the misstatements 
were made knowingly, intentionally, not 
through ignorance. But what shall we 
say of a distinguished educator who talks 
of Socialism with as little regard for truth ? 
Shall we consider him ignorant or mali- 
cious? Chancellor McCracken of the 
University of New York, returning [from 
abroad last spring, gave this statement to 
the papers: 

" If King Haakon were not a king," he 
said, referring to his meeting with the 
ruler of Norway, " he would make a good 
professor of political economy. He under- 
stands the subject thoroughly. The king 
knows that Socialism is increasing and he 
recognizes the fact openly. 

" He told me that he went among some 
workmen who were known to be Social- 
ists and asked them if they were in favor 
of a division of wealth. They said they 
were. 'Then let us appoint Friday at 
noontime for a division of wealth,' the 
king said to them. 

"'All right,' answered the men. 

"'But hold,' said the king. 'At five 
minutes after twelve o'clock many babies 
will be born. They will be entitled to 
their share of the wealth. Shall we make 
another division then and another every 
five minutes?' 



"The king did n't get an answer to 
that question, so his opposition to Social- 
ism was not checked." 

It is interesting to note that in the opin- 
ion of Chancellor McCracken utter igno- 
rance of so widespread a doctrine as 
Socialism is a qualification for a chair of 
political economy. It is a surprising fact 
that men of intelligence and position in 
considering this subject of Socialism 
dismiss it with an incorrect assumption 
and a sneer at that assumption. Political 
economy, so called, is not a science and 
often deals with half-truths, but one may 
be pardoned a feeling of surprise at the 
way so eminent a man as Chancellor 
McCracken deals with the matter. A 
man in his position ought to be willing to 
learn and to teach the truth, but he seems 
to be pridefully ignorant. 

There are candid and able opponents 
of Socialism, but the smaller foes either 
do not know what Socialism is or cannot 
answer its arguments, so they content 
themselves with a sneer and a false asser- 
tion. A sneer is not an argument, nor a 
lie, nor a refutation. The leaders of 
Socialistic thought have been men worthy 
the attention of thinking men and have 
received that attention. It is the un- 
thinking and ignorant among their oppo- 
nents whose utterances most readily and 
frequently reach the public. 

Lest it should be thought that too much 
attention is here paid to offhand utter- 
ances, a platform designed for partisan 
and temporary purposes and a newspaper 
interview, perhaps given without any 
notice or preparation, let us turn to a more 
serious attempt to state something regard- 
ing Socialism. Mr. Henry Wood has 
achieved some repute as a writer of books 
on natural law, and has written one on 
The Political Economy of Natural Law. 
The following is from his chapter on 
"Socialism as a Political System": 

" With human nature as it is, how many 
would be provident, industrious or eco- 
nomical under the most perfect system of 
Socialism yet conceived ? Enterprise, am- 
bition, invention and progress would all 
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wither as under the shade of the deadly 
upas. If an ideal millenium had come 
upon the earth so that men loved others 
more than themselves there would be true 
moral Socialism from within; but until 
such a time civil law and government will 
be indispensable." 

Perhaps Mr. Wood's knowledge of 
natural law may be judged from his ref- 
erence to the exploded story of the deadly 
upas tree. Theref is a curious inconsist- 
ency in arguing that Socialism, which is 
most frequently attacked as involving too 
large an extension of the powers of gov- 
ernment, which would necessarily mean 
an extension of government activities, 
would destroy civil law and government. 
The things Mr. Wood says Socialism 
would destroy are the very things it would 
enlarge and amplify. No Socialist desires 
the destruction of government unless it 
be some foreigners who call themselves 
Socialists and are really Anarchists, for 
the idea of Socialism without government 
is a contradiction in terms. 

Here is a further quotation from Mr. 
Wood, as unfortunate as the previous 
one: 

"The genius of Socialism seems to be 
embodied in the old adage that ' the world 
owes every man a living.' No matter how 
lazy, improvident or reckless he may be, 
his industrious neighbor, who by patient 
toil has become the owner of accumulated 
labor, is expected to divide with him and, 
in future, to keep on dividing." 

One might be led from this to believe 
that the founders of Socialism were the 
" lazy, improvident or reckless," but they 
were not. They were among the best 
and strongest men of their time. They 
were not desirous of division and future 
division, and their followers are not. 



There are plenty of the "lazy, improvi- 
dent or reckless" who, misled by such 
statements as Mr. Wood makes, may 
declare themselves Socialists in the false 
hope of gaining in the division he prom- 
ises, and thus throw discredit on the sys- 
tem they profess to believe. The igno- 
rant Socialist is as much an injury to the 
cause as its ignorant opponent. 

If Socialism has any value as a theory 
of political economy it will have its chance 
to prove its worth. It is idle to say that 
the ultimate of human government has 
been reached, that we, "the heirs of all 
the ages in the foremost files of time," 
shall leave nothing better to our descend- 
ants than we received from our fathers. 
Mankind has never been content and 
never will be content. The struggle for 
freedom and equality, the struggle Social- 
ism now represents, has been the primal 
cause of all the advance the world has 
made. We have progressed through in- 
dividualism, tribalism, slavery, feudalism 
to capitalism, and he has studied man's 
history to small advantage who believes 
that progress ends here. Every develop- 
ment of government to-day, every step in 
improving the condition of humanity is in 
the direction of Socialism, not because of 
Socialism as a theory, but because the 
principles of Socialism afford the best 
solution of the concrete problems that 
present themselves. Whether the present 
progress toward Socialism will continue 
or whether some other and better theory 
will be presented is to be seen, but the 
present progress toward Socialism will 
not be stayed by ignorant or malicious 
attempts to deceive people as to its real 
meaning and purpose. 

C. A. G. Jackson. 

Montpelier, Vermont. 
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TAN-BARK. 



By Rev. Eliot White, A.M. 



IN A RAMSHACKLE, fire-trap tenement of New York's East Side I visited a little 
boy ill with typhoid. 
Groping through the halls dark and grimy as coal-pockets, I passed a sinister door 

where " policy " gaming was reported to flourish, 
Lurking for the pennies of the poor at their very thresholds, like a tarantula under green 

fruit stinging the first hand thrust into its den. 
I found the child upstairs crimson as a peony with the fever, but uncomplaining except 

to speak of his throbbing headache. 
He had pinned to the sofa above his head some celluloid buttons that he wore when well, 

bearing trivial mottoes that here somehow took on a pathetic dignity. 
Outside, the rattle of wagons over the broken pavement, and the raucous street-cries, 

made the little patient wince as though cut, 
But ah, these were more like balm compared to the sudden inferno of clamor that now 

burst forth for his torture! — 
A woman's strident voice from the stairs near the door vented such profane scurrility on 

some one who had mocked her, 
That the very glass in the crippled transom seemed to chatter, and the sick boy stared 

with the amazement of the drowning. 
Hastening out I confronted a tipsy harridan with dishonored gray locks straggling over 

her face, who clashed a beer-can against the banisters, 
Like some horrible menadic accompaniment of cymbals to the witch-chant of her 

shrill blasphemy. 
My appeals to her to have pity on the suffering boy but added fuel to the flame of her 

wrath, as I might have foreseen. 

Were you thinking that the Russian revolutionists have cause to be rebels against social 

conditions and those who prop them, but Americans have no such cause ? 
Would your resentment at the needless woe of such a sick child, and of ten thousand 

others like him, have been appeased simply by his going to the haven of a hospital 

the next day ? — 
Or would you have felt it shame to take the contrast as a matter of course, when in the 

elegant residence-district uptown you found tan-bark spread thick over the street, 
And you knew this meant that some one — another child perhaps — was ill in one of 

these houses, and must have the very pavement muffled for his comfort ? 
In imagination you could see the quiet, skilful nurses ministering to every whispered 

wish, and losing no opportunity to reduce the fever and fortify the cherished body 

with delicate and costly nourishment. 
You did not grudge one benefit, or device for ease and healing, to the child of wealth, 

but you mightily vowed you would die on some invisible barricade of revolt, 
Sooner than accept the smug plea that social inequalities such as involved what you 

saw the tenement child endure, are grounded in the constitution of God's world. 

As I thought again and again of the reddish-brown, pungent-smelling quilt laid over the 
rough granite bed of the street, with such consideration for sensitive nerves, 

I found it assuming the aspect of a symbol — suggesting all the expensive and clever 
contrivances that cushion the impact of distress on refined ears, 
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And hush the rasp and din of anguish that cries from a hundred city slums for no more 

exorbitant boon than justice. 
Yet even now like a new Herakles or Iphigenia, a man or woman here and there rises 

from the couch of social invalidism, 
Crying, " I will hear and see truth! " — and to the chagrin of companions to whom such 

quixotic venture seems sheer treason, 
He girds himself to twelve modern labors for his kin who had been beyond his pale, and 

she to a sacrifice of service, undeterred by the knife of ridicule, as dauntlessly as her 

Greek sister long ago. 

Eliot White. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 



THE EDITOR'S QUIET HOUR. 

THE PENDING CONFLICT BETWEEN THE IDEALISM OF THE NAZ- 
ARENE AND THE MATERIALISM OF CESAR. 



"Art for art's sake may be very fine, but art for 
progress is finer still. To dream of castles in Spain 
is well; to dream of Utopia is better." 

"To construct the people! Principles combined 
with science, all possible quantity of the absolute 
introduced by degrees into the fact, Utopia treated 
successively by every mode of realization — by politi- 
cal economy, by philosophy, by physics, by chem- 
istry, by dynamics, by logic, by art; union gradually 
replacing antagonism, and unity replacing union. 

"And at the summit the ideal. 
The ideal! — the stable type of ever-moving prog- 
ress." 
— William Shakespeare, by Victor Hugo. 

TO THE modern philosophic student of 
history who views life from the stand- 
point of idealism, certain great faith-inspiring 
facts present themselves which declare by 
unmistakable implication that the sunrise is 
before and not behind the human race. They 
come to the truth-seeker who with his God- 
given reason as a lamp fearlessly pursues the 
pathway of scientific research, as bugle notes 
of victory from those who have marched in the 
van. 

Thus, for example, the modern seeker after 
truth, while accepting the revelations of science 
and critical research, which frighten the timid 
and the ignorant, beholds that the long and 
toilsome journey humanity has made since the 
first man faced the heavens with a question 
and a prayer, has been an upward course. 
He knows that our historic record of the race 
constitutes but a fraction of the story of its 



ascent; that the long way has been marked by 
upward and downward movements, victories 
and defeats. There have been valleys of death 
and quicksands that have swallowed up many 
peoples, but the general course of life has been 
upward; the key-note has been growth — 
development born of experience and the up- 
ward strivings of a soul bearing the Divine 
Light within its sanctuary. Here at every 
turn has been a groping toward light, a rising 
from the lower to the higher, and the broaden- 
ing of the horizon at every waiting stage. 
Here has been a continual unf oldment of new 
worlds in the microcosm of man no less than in 
the macrocosm of the universe. Continents 
of truth, subjective and objective, have been 
discovered. 

Nor is this all. The idealistic student of 
history, if he view life in its broader aspects, 
cannot fail to be impressed with the fact that 
he is in the presence of a wonderful, orderly, 
law-directed universe throbbing with unfold- 
ing life that speaks not only of a Cosmic Mind, 
but of progression toward some great and 
glorious goal. He is not blind to the fact that 
races, civilizations and nations have their 
periods of retrogression; that to them, indeed, 
are opened the pathways which lead to life and 
to death; and furthermore he sees the high- 
way of history is strewn with the wrecks of 
civilizations and of peoples who have elected 
to follow the broad road of sensuous life and 
self-desire. But on the other hand he notes 
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the fact that peoples and nations who have 
come after them, have learned something of 
the inexorable law of life, so that the general 
sweep of humanity is upward. And even in 
hours of national depression, when moral 
idealism seems at a low ebb, the philosophic 
student is able to sing with the poet: 

"Yet sometimes glimpses on my sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal right; 
And step by step, since time began, 
I see the steady gain of man." 

Another fact that impresses him is that the 
same battles have to be fought and won in 
different stages of man's upward advance. 
One illustration will afford a hint of this truth. 
For long ages man was under the dominance 
of the physical. His creature comforts, his 
appetites, desires and passions were the domi- 
nating factors in his life; and even after many 
of his fellow-men rose to higher concepts, the 
master-spirits who represented or embodied 
the controlling thought of their races, lands 
or nations depended on physical weapons and 
prowess for victory. Take our civilization as 
a striking example. In the Middle Ages, and, 
indeed, up to the dawn of the democratic era, 
we find the masses wrapped in intellectual 
ignorance, while the masters were men who 
depended on the sword of force. The serfs 
supplied them with the creature comforts 
obtained from the storehouses of nature, and 
their retainers fought the battles of their 
masters against other warriors who under 
the compulsion of lust for power, gold or the 
gratification of physical appetites, strove to 
crush their neighbors. The people were kept 
in ignorance, oppressed and maltreated, 
through the weapons of physical force. It 
was the age in which brute strength was the 
master-note. 

Then came the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. A wonderful wave of intellec- 
tualism swept the world, shotted with the gold 
of idealism. But the spiritual element was 
subordinated to the egoistic forces. Here, it is 
true, was the gray dawn, but it was only the 
prophecy of a coming day. Out of this won- 
derful awakening, that gave to Italy the most 
glorious summer-time of art known to the 
planet; to the lands north of the Alpine pen- 
insula an even more wonderful intellectual 
renaissance, in which moral idealism and the 
scientific or truth-seeking spirit were markedly 
present; and to the countries west of Italy the 
wanderlust or searching spirit which drove the 
ships of Columbus to America, those of Vasco 



da Gama around the Cape of Good Hope to 
India, and which led Magellan's vessels to 
circumnavigate the globe — we say, out of this 
period of awakening came in the fulness of 
time the great democratic epoch that illumi- 
nated two worlds and lifted nations to a higher 
plane of consciousness than they had attained 
before. But here it was the egoistic intellec- 
tualism that won over the altruistic impulses 
or moral idealism that so largely dominated 
the master-spirits of the democratic era; and 
here we find the old battle for mastership by 
the few, the struggle of the would-be despots 
to gain control of the masses, but not now, as 
of old, by brawn or physical weapons, but 
rather by intellectual cunning or mental 
prowess. It is no longer the feudalism of 
force or the exquisite tortures of a Spanish 
Inquisition that have to be met, but other 
forces of evil and oppression, more subtle, less 
apparent to the superficial eye or sense percep- 
tions, but none the less deadly in their influ- 
ence. Let us glance at three phases of this 
aggressive evil which now confronts Christian 
civilization and which is distinctly retrogressive 
in spirit. 

The great evolutionary scientific discoveries 
which shattered the temple of superstition 
seemed for a time to the more shallow friends 
and foes of religion to imperil the spiritual 
foundations and render illusive the eternal 
moral verities. Yet this view, which is 
always present when great new truths are 
flashed upon the consciousness of the way- 
showers of humanity, merely threatened that 
which was false in the old. But certain phil- 
osophers, whose visions were more centered on 
sense perceptions than spiritual verities, were 
quick to promulgate a materialistic philosophy, 
and others have striven to elaborate in the 
realms of letters and art the pessimism and 
cynicism that are the inescapable companions 
of an egoistic and faithless intellectualism. 
This pessimism and cynical doubt born of a 
crass materialism is one of the master evils to 
be combatted by the philosopher, poet and 
dramatist. Out of this condition of faithless- 
ness has arisen a new feudalism — that of the 
market, as thoroughly materialistic and 
cynical as it is self-deluded and Pharisaic, and 
withal quite as heartless as the feudalism 
based on physical force. But the new form of 
despotism is confined chiefly to the intellectual 
domain. Craft and cunning are its master 
weapons, while lawyers rather than knights 
are its most faithful retainers. 
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A third evil that goes hand in hand with 
cynical pessimism and arrogant commercial 
feudalism manifests itself in the department 
of law or the machinery of so-called justice, in 
such a way as to subvert the ends of righteous- 
ness. We have not, it is true, the rack, the 
thumbscrew or other instruments of torture 
that went hand in hand with the older des- 
potism based on arbitrary authority and the 
feudalism of force, but the spirit or actuating 
motives are the same, though the plane of con- 
flict and the weapons have been changed. 

To recognize the nature of an evil is much, 
and this recognition is not only forcing itself 
upon the consciousness of the noblest minds 
of the age, but already the leaders in the ad- 
vance of ethics, art and letters are ranging 
themselves on the side of civilization in what 
will prove the greatest conflict of the ages — the 
battle between egoism and altruism, the war- 
fare between the idealism of the Nazarene and 
the materialism of Caesar. 

It is indeed a wonderful privilege to live in a 
great crucial moment like the present, if one is 
wise enough and great enough to apprehend 
the nature of the conflict and the awful respon- 
sibilities that are placed on every individual, 
and strong enough to resolutely put all thought 
of self aside and take a stand for altruism. 
The age in which we live is a winnowing 
moment in time, aptly described by Lowell 
when he wrote: 

"Once to every man and nation comes the moment 

to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good 

or evil side; 
Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering 

each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep 

upon the right, 
Ana the choice goes by forever 'twixt that darkness 

and that light. 

"Then to side with Truth is noble when we share 
her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and *t is pros- 
perous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward 
stands aside. 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is cruci- 
fied, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had 
denied." 

Life is always serious to those who even 
dimly recognize its solemn responsibilities; 
but in great crucial periods, when the very 
existence of nation or civilization hangs in the 
balance, the responsibility that rests on every 
unit in the social organism becomes tenfold 



greater than during waiting periods. Then, 
as never before, life becomes august. Its 
potentialities are too great to be measured, 
and its opportunities for good are beyond 
words to describe. Then no man, be he ever 
so obscure, is quit of doing his full duty. No 
man can be a cipher; all can be potent factors 
for progress. But it is on the men of genius 
and imagination, the leaders in the realms of 
thought, art and life, that the gravest responsi- 
bilities fall. Happily for the cause of civiliza- 
tion, leaders are coming to the front. There 
is noticeable on every hand, side by side with 
the ranging of certain clergymen and churches 
under the banner of the Mammon of Unright- 
eousness, the gathering together of the apostles 
of the religion of the Nazarene and the prophets 
of social progress on the side of the people. In 
social and economic domains many leaders are 
also boldly taking their stand with the friends 
of justice and fundamental democracy. In 
poetry there are signs of life. Edwin Mark- 
ham in the New World leads the altruistic 
advance. In the drama, as we have already 
noted, there is being manifested a truly won- 
derful ethical awakening which touches in a 
fundamental way the great social, economic 
and political problems of the hour; while of 
late many works have appeared from pro- 
foundly philosophical brains that cannot fail 
to make a deep impress on leaders and 
moulders of thought. The Economy of Hap- 
piness, by James MacKaye, is such a notable 
work, and in Dr. G. C. Mars' masterly phil- 
osophical volume, An Interpretation of Life, we 
find this new note clearly and forcibly sounded. 

Dr. Mars shows what was the ideal of the 
American and French revolutions in the dawn- 
ing hour of the democratic era, which was 
dominated by the ideal of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity. The dream of the founders, 
however, has been far from realized, and this 
author clearly points out that at our best we 
are as yet but in a transition stage, battling 
with reactionary forces that must be met and 
overcome before the triumph of popular rule 
will be signaled. The great undercurrent of 
civilization, however, is bearing us toward 
the true democratic ideal, or the Golden Age 
for all the people. 

A few extracts from this luminous discussion 
of social, political and economic problems in 
this truly great work will show our readers 
how foremost philosophical thinkers are rang- 
ing themselves on the side of progress in the 
great struggle now being waged between ego- 
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ism and altruism. In considering the ideal 
that animated the master-spirits among the 
leaders of America and France, Dr. Mars says : 

"In the French and American republics, 
government, it was declared, must be based on 
the consent of the governed, and must mean 
liberty, equality and fraternity for all; and, 
since men are born free and equal, they possess 
those inalienable rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, in accordance with which 
doctrine, the character of all laws must be 
determined. 

"The state organized on this basis, in its 
formal claims, at any rate, approaches for the 
first time in history, the ideal of the Kingdom 
of God on earth, in which the sacred rights of 
every individual man, as man, is acknowledged 
and made the ground of all laws, which them- 
selves express the moral life of the whole social 
body. The individual's obligation to the 
state is as absolute as of old, but the state now 
is based on the individual. The individual 
is no longer suppressed by the state, but real- 
ized in the state; and the state thus ceasing 
to be a mere mechanism of law, becomes a 
living organism of ethical principles in which 
every individual finds his place of service, and 
his own highest personal realization. St. Paul 
symbolized this noble conception for the 
church, in the body of Christ. For the state, 
this symbol means a social condition in which 
the individual no longer stands over against the 
state, as a subject, but becomes an integral 
part of it, and thus one with it; or in which the 
state no longer dominates the individual, but 
expresses itself in and through him. 

"Nor is this principle of individual right 
restricted to the citizens in a state, but is 
slowly being applied to the nations. Since 
the days of Grotius, and with the develop- 
ments of rapid communication, international 
law has become more definite and universal 
in its application. In spite of the natural and 
deep-seated national selfishness, which un- 
fortunately obtains, the great nations unite 
variously in concerted action not only to pro- 
tect themselves, but to support some funda- 
mental principle of right which is meant to 
secure justice for all; and, indeed, their inter- 
ests have come into such close contact, the 
world over, that no nation, however weak and 
insignificant or however strong and aggressive, 
can now be said to be without the bounds of a 
moral protection or control. Such protection 
and control by no means reaches the ideal, but 
it grows with a growing world-opinion, in favor 



of international justice and peace, and toward 
the solidarity of the race. 

"But, while this principle of universal jus- 
tice among individual citizens of the nation 
and between individual nations of the world is 
generally recognized, it by no means stands 
for the end of moral development in history. 
It is but a transitional stage in man's moral 
evolution that moves toward the supreme and 
ultimate goal. It is the acceptance, but not 
the fulfilment, of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. It has, indeed, risen above the primi- 
tive, external, patriarchal authority on the 
plane of sense, to the intelligible realm of the 
understanding where, by rational codes of law 
and civil constitutions, all are justly to fare 
alike; it has made the individual rather than 
the state the center of human government, and 
has transformed the last figment of sovereignty, 
in the divine authority of kings, into the divine 
authority of the sovereign people; but it has 
not yet worked out the germinant principle 
that lies implicit in it, because its fraternity, 
liberty and equality are still effectuated by 
external instruments of law and justice. Jus- 
tice, as we have already seen, however desir- 
able and necessary as a stage of progress, is, 
after all, an equilibrium of selfish interests, 
and represents only an external form of moral 
development. It is that altruism that does 
good to others for the sake of the self. To 
bring moral development to its full outcome, 
already foreshadowed in the primitive affec- 
tion of the family, it must be transformed into 
the deeper law of goodness within. And this 
transformation is rendered possible by reason 
of the freedom secured to the individual, 
through a universal justice. For it is now 
wholly within the individual that the trans- 
formation is to take place. The primitive 
affection of the family, as an outstreaming 
good-will to others, must be widened to in- 
clude all men, and the self must thus find its 
realization, by enfolding within its interests, 
the interests of all other selves. The ethical 
consciousness can only thus reach its final 
goal, upon the plane of rational intuition, 
where it recognizes that the true nature of the 
moral will is universal love. 

"In his search for the ultimate ground of 
ethics, the great Kant, by reason of his pause 
upon the plane of the understanding, just 
failed to make clear the distinction between 
the law of justice and the law of love. His 
'categorical imperative/ as an objective law 
of moral action, was universal enough: Let 
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every act be such as to follow a rule, capable 
of universal application — but it missed the 
true intuitional motive of the will. It made 
the moral life a hard bond-service, the more 
meritorious, the harder it became; and re- 
mained external to the real meaning of good- 
ness. Schiller deeply felt and resented this 
impossible view of the moral nature. 

"Though, by the utmost care, I should 
reduce all my actions to universal rules, I 
might still remain morally dead. For true 
morality is not any specific set of actions 
according to rules, but the simple, inner, 
impulse of good-will. 'Without love I am 
nothing/ so far as my true moral life is con- 
cerned. The supreme moral question for me 
is always: Shall I, as a scientist, knowing 
nature, and, as an artist, appreciating and mas- 
tering her values, will to appropriate the goods 
of life for myself, or, with an outstreaming will 
of good, share them with others ? 

"The universal moral law, then, is not the 
'categorical imperative,' or even the Golden 
Rule, of which it is an abstract statement, but 
that deeper and more inclusive law: 'Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.' Deeper and more inclu- 
sive, because, while in the former I look to the 
condition or act of another for my standard of 
duty; in the latter, I look simply to the uni- 
versal obligation of good-will within my own 
heart. Such is the ultimate law of the ethical 
reason, for it is, to use St. Paul's fine expres- 
sion, that love which 'is the fulfilling of the 
law.'" 

But the noble dream of the fathers has meas- 
urably failed because political independence 
and emancipation were not complemented by 
economic independence; and a new feudalism 
of privilege has arisen and in recent years has 
grown with alarming rapidity, until we have 
a plutocracy threatening to shoulder out dem- 
ocracy in the great Republic. In considering 
this real peril, Dr. Mars' words are pregnant 
with wisdom. 

"We like," he observes, "to boast in 
America — and not without some color of jus- 
tice — of our progress over the past, and our 
political advance over other peoples; but it 
would be superficial folly to lay the flattering 
unction to our souls that we have, with all our 
civil liberty, reached anything like true social 
and economic reality; that is, a condition of 
human fellowship that can be called ethically 
real, or correspondent to the objective, har- 
monious, cosmic law of universal goodness. 

"We have indeed deeply imbedded in the 



national consciousness the principle of political 
equality and freedom, but that only serves to 
emphasize more clearly our industrial, com- 
mercial, financial or economic servitude. The 
production of wealth, its accumulation, and its 
distribution are factors in our civilization 
which have as yet been brought into nothing 
like rational harmony, representing rather the 
irrational chaos of a competitive, struggling 
egoism. 

"In a country of unexampled resources, 
where all start even, with the understanding 
that man is man, and where there is professed 
the sacred doctrines of liberty, equality and 
fraternity, there emerges at the end of a cen- 
tury an economic condition in which a thou- 
sand men, or one-sixtieth of one per cent, of the 
entire free electorate, own over sixty per cent 
of all the country's wealth; in which single 
families spend five hundred thousand dollars 
a year, and then do not exhaust their income, 
while the average laborer, if he keeps well and 
can get work, earns five hundred dollars a 
year, or one-tenth of one per cent, as much, 
and thus walks from day to day on a thread 
above the abyss of hunger and pauperism. 
And this is to say nothing of that margin of 
respectable poor who proudly and hopefully 
struggle on to the point of exhaustion, or until 
they lose their grip and fall into the hopeless 
ranks of careless degeneracy. 

"Thus there grows up in a republic of free 
men the widest and most incongruous diver- 
gence between the rich and the poor, between 
the favored and privileged, and the unfavored 
and unprivileged. Equality and fraternity 
cease to be — except in name — and liberty be- 1 
comes an impossibility. Equality in intelli- 
gence, force of character, and skill, and, conse- 
quently, in economic value and earning capac- 
ity to the community? Most assuredly not! 
No one ever believed that. But equality of 
opportunity, in a free and unrestricted field, 
up to the measure of each man's native capac- 
ity and merits. And such a condition as that 
does not exist economically among us. There 
has indeed been the liberty of an open, unre- 
stricted field, in which the strong, the fortunate, 
the cunning, could prey upon the weak, the 
unfortunate, the simple; but this is not lib- 
erty, this is the destruction of that liberty for 
which men fought in order to free themselves 
from the oppressive restrictions of a natural 
selfishness; and it is a reversion to the license 
of the primeval slime of competitive, brutal 
animalism against brutal animalism, and is not 
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the cooperative fraternity of human associa- 
tion or of rational moral beings. 

"Such wide economic discrepancies are 
rationally and morally absurd in a Republic, 
the very genius of which lies in its power to 
develop, not the material fortunes of favored 
individuals, but the intelligence, character and 
skill of all its citizens, as self-respecting, com- 
petent and free men; and to destroy those old 
false, traditional limitations and barriers of 
fortuitous circumstance and privilege that in- 
evitably distort and degrade the fortunate as 
well as the unfortunate in body and mind." 

This author strikes the key-note of the polit- 
ical issues of the hour in these lines: 

"The great world-problem of our modern 
era is economic. It is not of our human con- 
triving. It is cosmic, and has been forced 
upon us by the irresistible advance of rational 
evolution. It is not simply economic, but sci- 
entific and moral, and goes back for its imme- 
diate cause to the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, and for its remote cause to Hellenism and 
Hebraism. 

"Before the Renaissance, the poor and 
unfortunate could be consoled by the 'sacred, 
revealed' doctrine of the Church that the 
world at best is a howling wilderness, and that 
man's real affluence and happiness is to be 
found after death in the world beyond. 

"Before the Reformation, the oppressed 
and wronged could be consoled by the 'sacred 
revealed' doctrine of the Church that it mat- 
tered little what society is here and now, for 
the oppressive cruelties and injustice of worldly 
rulers would in time be escaped for the King- 
dom of Heaven in Heaven hereafter. So far 
as government was wise and good, it was 
regarded as divinely established and therefore 
never to be desecrated by change, or the 
thought of change; and every man was to 
regard it, as a most sacred, religious obligation, 
to be content with that lot in which it had 
pleased a wise Providence to place him. 

" But the Renaissance destroyed forever that 
old theoretical, and the Reformation abolished 
forever that old ethical dualistic supernatural- 
ism; for the Renaissance showed that the 
world is a glorious abode for man, provided he 
knows its objective laws and obeys them; and 
the Reformation showed that the Kingdom 
of Heaven is a possibility on earth, when the 
dignity and worth of every man is fully recog- 
nized as many on the basis of his intelligence, 
character and capacity of service. 

"And the Renaissance and Reformation 
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_JKftt)^^^^' but two 
fie same movement, the lofty 

inescapable obligation of 

which now imperatively demands the attention 

of our thought and the obedience of our will. 

"What, in these premises, my brothers, are 
you going to do? You cannot dodge the 
issue; it must be squarely met. The vast 
and undreamed-of resources which a growing 
scientific knowledge of nature is more and 
more laying bare before our astonished eyes: 
how shall we share them among ourselves? 
That is the supreme question of the hour; 
and, while upon the surface it is an economic,. 
at bottom it is a moral question. 

"We shall never answer that question on 
the plane of selfish struggle; nor shall we ever 
answer it on the plane of justice, which is but 
a balance of selfish struggling interests. It 
will be answered alone when we rise to the 
level of that one objectively real, ethical prin- 
ciple, which is an outstreaming will of good 
towards all. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself." 

To the puerile and shallow cry of the apolo- 
gists for the feudalism of privileged wealth, 
that if the object of great material gains was 
taken away men would not exert themselves, 
Dr. Mars replies: 

"If we were to sweep away the fierce and 
bitter struggles of our economic feudalism, the 
irrational contrasts of state between rich and 
poor, the jumbled chaos and waste of indus- 
trial relations, there would not be wanting able 
men who, rather than wrest from their unwill- 
ing competitors and discontented subordinates 
an enforced acknowledgement of their power, 
would gladly assume the honors and responsi- 
bilities, such as those of a chief magistrate or a 
great general, in order to cooperate with all 
the economic forces that go to build up and 
maintain the welfare of the whole community. 

"It is only thus when each, according to his 
ability, shall render this service to all and for 
all, that economic freedom can be said to 
approach civil freedom, or rather the economic 
state become one with the political state, as, 
throughout all its relations, a government of 
the people, by the people and for the people." 

The position of many people, who imagine 
they are very godly and who think it a virtue 
to close their eyes to the existing evils of the 
hour, is something that must sturdily be com- 
batted. 

"We must not yield," says Dr. Mars, "to 
that easy and comfortable inertia of con- 
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servatism which conforms or submits to any 
given order as ultimate, on the basis of present 
satisfaction, convention, authority, or the per- 
manence of a fixed and unalterable human 
selfishness. We must ever remind ourselves 
of the historical meaning of that great word, 
evolution, in the light of which we mark the 
beneficent and progressive developments of the 
past. 

"And we must equally remind ourselves 
that human nature is much more than selfish; 
it is also deeply unselfish. Man is as good as 
he is bad. Crushed down, baffled, oppressed, 
driven to desperation by misery, or the fear of 
misery, he has displayed at times only the 
cruder, elemental instincts of the brute. Free 
him, throw open the gates of opportunity to the 
development of his normal powers, and there 
emerges the nobler and higher man." 

In these words we find voiced the new con- 
science, the awakened ethical reason of the 
better minds of the hour in various domains of 
intellectual activity. We are in the opening 
hours of the greatest moral conflict of the ages. 
On the surface it is political; at heart it is 



moral. And in the battle no man of convic- 
tion, no lover of humanity can afford to take 
his stand on the side of privileged wealth that 
is warring against the genius of democracy, 
which is the side of materialistic commercial- 
ism dominated by money-madness, that is 
warring against the ideal of justice, fraternity 
and cooperation. 

As the master goal of the last great struggle 
was political emancipation, so the master aim 
of the present conflict is economic emancipa- 
tion. As the master note of the democratic 
dawning era was justice for all the people, the 
new epoch will go a step further and demand 
that love shall be the supreme note — that 
"love thy neighbor as thyself" shall so per- 
meate the state that the people shall see to it 
that the aged and afflicted shall be cared for 
and that all persons shall be so environed that 
they may shadow forth the highest and the 
best that is in them, instead of being the vic- 
tims of man's cupidity and of the injustice and 
indifference of a slothful or corrupt govern- 
ment. B. O. Flower. 

Boston, Massachusetts, 
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POLITICS, THE PEOPLE AND THE TRUSTS AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS. 





Lcipnger, in Detroit News. 

EMBARRASSING. 



Opper, in Boston American. (Reproduced by special 
permission of W. R. Hearst.) 

HORSEBACK ENDUR/ANCE RIDES ALL THE 
RAGE! 

Prominent Equestrians Try to Beat President's Record. 




Macauley, in New York World. 

REVEALED ! 




Naughton, in Duluth Herald. 

TOO MUCH TURKEY. 

The Doctor Prescribes a Medicine the Patient Does 
Not Like. 



Johnson, in Philadelphia North American. 
WHICH? 
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Roger* in New York Herald. 

"BON VOYAGE." 



Bradley, in Chieago News. 

CALIFORNIA'S MISFIT. 




Spenoer, in The Commoner. 

"UPON WHAT MEAT DOTH THIS, OUR 
CJSSAR, FEED?" 






Macauley, in New York World. 

BACK TO THE SIMPLE LIFE. 




Ruger, in New York Call. 
WILL THE CONSTITUTION BAR THE WAY? 



Roger, in New York Call. 

MAKING IT EASY FOR HIM. 
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IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 




THE AMERICAN FEDERATION LEADERS AND THE COURTS. 



Arrogation of Unwarranted Judicial 
Power Fatal to Free Government. 

FOR MANY years The Arena has in- 
sistently emphasized the menace to free 
institutions that lay in the steady arrogation of 
power by the judiciary. No deadlier blow has 
been struck against free government in the last 
fifty years than the abridgment of the right of 
trial by jury; while the abuses of the injunc- 
tion power have established a set of precedents 
that under certain circumstances might easily 
render the feudalism of privileged wealth as 
dangerous to republican institutions as was the 
throne of the Stuarts, when bulwarked by a 
servile judiciary, long capable of thwarting the 
wishes, the interests and the will of the people. 
The solemn lesson taught by English history, 
by the Star Chamber acts and by the mon- 
strous crimes of Jeffreys, ought to prove a 
solemn warning to all Anglo-Saxons awake to 
the priceless value of a free heritage, clearly 
showing them that if they would preserve the 
rights of free government they must at all 
hazards combat the assumption of autocratic 
power on the part of the judiciary. Espe- 
cially must they oppose all attempts to abridge 
the fundamental right of trial by jury, else it 
will only be a question of time when autocratic 
power will be used, as has been the case in the 
past, by the judiciary to bulwark some form of 
despotism or injustice. 

Judges who prior to their appointments have 
long been corporation attorneys, and who may 
owe their position on the bench to the interests 
they have faithfully served, may in their hearts 
desire to be fair and impartial; yet in the great 
number of cases they will be strongly biased in 
favor of their former clients. They have long 
been accustomed to look at all questions 
through the glasses of the interests, when their 
client's case ran counter to that of the state or 
the citizens. This alone will more or less 
affect the judgment of many judges who might 
intentionally desire to be fair and just. In 
other instances, the long personal friendship 
and business association with the master- 
spirits of the feudalism of privileged wealth 
will give marked bias to the rulings of the 



judge. Though lamentable, this is not sur- 
prising. But it makes it all the more import- 
ant that friends of free institutions and funda- 
mental democracy should resolutely oppose 
every aggressive step on the part of the judicial 
as well as the executive departments of govern- 
ment. 

Immunity for "Malefactors of Great 
Wealth," Punishment for Champions of 
Toil, a Master Cause of Growing Dis- 
trust of The Judiciary. 

Since the rise of the feudalism of privileged 
wealth and its entrance into American politics, 
through the agencies of the boss and the 
money-controlled machine, one of the most 
striking phenomena presented has been the 
ease with which capital has evaded adequate 
court punishments for defiance of law, when it 
has been unable to prevent the enactment of 
legislation to safeguard the interests of the peo- 
ple and protect government from the debauch- 
ing influence of corrupt wealth. There appears 
to have been little difficulty in punishing the 
offenders against the law when they were poor 
men or when the strong arm of privileged and 
capitalistic influences has not been stretched 
out in their behalf. The recent conviction 
imposition of a fine, and nullification of the 
court's award by the higher judiciary, in the 
case of the Standard Oil Company, and the 
conviction and prison sentence of the leaders of 
the American Federation of Labor are only 
two striking recent illustrations of this grave 
reactionary tendency that has become more 
and more marked during the past thirty years. 

Of all the powerful heads of law-defying and 
government-corrupting corporations, and mas- 
ter-spirits of high finance whom the insurance 
revelations and the various graft exposures 
have implicated during recent years, not one 
has found his way to the criminal docks. 
Mayor Schmitz and Abe Ruef have properly 
been sentenced to long terms of imprisonment 
for their corrupt practices; but none of the 
public-service company bribers, either in San 
Francisco, St. Louis or elsewhere, are to-day 
wearing striped garments. 

But when capitalistic interests desire to 
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prevent labor from showing who its enemies 
are and from striving to protect the organized 
toilers in the battle with corporate wealth, the 
courts are ready with injunctions; and then, 
when the organ of the laborers and the agents 
of the Federation exercise what they believed, 
and what all persons until very recently held, to 
be their rights under the Constitution, they 
were proceeded against. 

And in passing let us note the important fact 
that when a corporation like the Standard Oil 
Company is brought before the bar, its officers 
are not proceeded against criminally, and on 
conviction merely a fine is levied; but when the 
American Federation of Labor is brought to 
the bar, the blow is dealt against its leaders 
and they are treated as criminals. 

Under these circumstances it is not strange 
that there is a growing distrust of the courts. 
The attempt to abridge the rights of the cit- 
izens in regard to trial by jury, and the abuses 
of the injunction power, when supplemented 
by the general futile attempts on the part of the 
government and the courts to adequately pun- 
ish the great capitalistic offenders, afford per- 
haps the most startling illustrations of the 
rapid strides of reaction against democratic 
government since the corporations entered 
politics. 

A Fundamental Democratic Thinker's 
Summary of The Situation. 

The ablest and most exhaustive discussion 
of the vital points involved in the Gompers- 
Mitchell-Morrison case appears as the leading 
editorial in The Public of Chicago, for Janu- 
ary 1st. Space prevents our giving more than 
two brief extracts from this statesmanlike 
paper, which merits the perusal of every 
American citizen. In the following, however, 
the vital issues involved are so clearly set forth 
that they will tend to remove much of the con- 
fusion from the public mind which the capital- 
istic papers have been actively engaged in 
creating: 

"When judges administer the law, their 
decrees, though manifestly erroneous, should 
be respectfully obeyed. This is necessary to 
good order. But if judges usurp authority, 
their lawless edicts should be ignored. This 
is necessary to the preservation of liberty. 

"For that reason Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell and Frank Morrison — executive of- 
ficers of the American Federation of Labor, 
and editors of The American Federationist — 
are worthy of all commendation for having 



ignored a judge's injunction which assumed to 
control their public utterances. They stand 
in this respect, not as labor leaders merely, but 
as editors and American citizens jealous of 
their fundamental rights of editorship and cit- 
izenship. By ignoring an injunction destruc- 
tive of their Constitutional right to print and 
publish upon responsibility only for the abuse 
of the right, and solely to a jury, they have 
been vindicating Constitutional guarantees of 
the first importance. The fact that it is a 
judge instead of an executive whom they have 
thereby disobeyed makes no difference. 
Judges may be tyrants, too; and it is as true of 
them, when they usurp power, as it is of every 
other kind of tyrant, that disobedience to a 
tyrant is obedience to the law. 

"The same thought holds good of all local 
labor unions and their publications throughout 
the country which have followed the example 
of those patriotic and courageous labor 
leaders — Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison. 
It may be that the boycott of organized labor 
upon the goods of the Buck's Range and 
Stove Company is unlawful; but that is a 
point we shall not here discuss, for it is irrele- 
vant. It may be that publication of the fact 
of this boycott, with a suggestion, express or 
implied, that it be encouraged, is unlawful; 
but neither shall we discuss that point here, for 
it also is irrelevant. The relevant point is the 
despotic and unlawful method of prosecution. 
If these publications have been unlawful, there 
is one way and only one way, known to the 
fundamental laws of our country, of punishing 
the offenders; and this is upon the verdict of a 
jury, and after a regular trial in which not only 
the fact of the publication itself but its excuse 
or justification may be passed upon. Our 
fundamental law authorizes no other method 
or process for the punishment of an abuse of 
freedom of speech or of the press. Punish- 
ment by means of an injunction, and through 
proceedings for contempt — such as the pro- 
ceedings against Gompers and his associates — 
and at a hearing in which the only question 
considered is the mere fact of publication, and 
at which there is no right of trial by jury, is not 
authorized by our system of law. 

" Around that point no niceties of legal inter- 
pretation or construction legitimately cluster. 
Acute lawyers and astute judges are not needed 
to decide it. It is a broad political as distin- 
guished from a technical legal question. 
Every one who knows his American history 
knows that a judge-made prohibition of free- 
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dom of speech or press can issue only in defi- 
ance of fundamental American law. Not even 
the legislature, not even Congress, can make 
such a prohibition. And may judges, raised 
above the control of the people, command what 
the legislative authority is powerless to enact ? 

"Mr. Taft, now President-elect, was, while 
he sat upon the bench, one of the early inno- 
vators in the direction of substituting for jury 
trials for crime the summary proceeding by 
injunction with its chancery penalties for con- 
tempt. Little by little the innovation has pro- 
ceeded, until now a judge at the Capital of the 
Republic proclaims the injunction as a legiti- 
mate substitute for jury trial in libel cases. 
Twenty years ago the American bar would 
have been horrified at such a declaration. 
Leading lawyers would have denounced it as 
'bad law/ and serious hints would not have 
been wanting from that quarter that the judge 
uttering such heresy must be incompetent or 
worse. But to-day, this judicial heresy draws 
out no serious criticism from the bar, stimu- 
lates no repugnance, excites no wonder. Even 
the newspapers, those that are not yet in dan- 
ger of this mode of attack, are supine unless 
indeed they encourage the reaction. So far 
then have we gone on the backward road 
toward absolutism. 

"Even as the injunction originated in des- 
potic kingly power, even as it was a device for 
overriding the law, so now is it passing back 
again from a regulative process of value within 
limitations — having overleaped those limita- 
tions — and asserting itself as a mandate of des- 
potic authority. Originally a device of the 
king for usurping judicial functions, it is com- 
ing to be an instrument of judges for usurping 
kingly functions." 

Judge Parker Points Out How Sacred Con- 
stitutional Rights are Being Trampled 
Upon by The Courts. 

Another very able summary of some of the 
fundamental issues involved was made by 
ex-Chief Judge of the New York Court of 
Appeals, Alton B. Parker, in a statement made 
public a few days after Judge Wright rendered 
his decision. Judge Parker goes at length into 
the legal points involved and cites numerous 
decisions bulwarking his contention that the 
courts have no constitutional right or power for 
the exercise of the authority they have arro- 
gated to themselves. In the course of his 
argument he says: 

"The constitution of every state provides 



in effect that every citizen may freely speak, 
write and publish his sentiments on all sub- 
jects, being responsible for the abuse of that 
right, and no law shall be passed to restrain or 
abridge the liberty of speech or of the press. 

"In fear that the Federal government might 
attempt to control public speech and the press, 
the first amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion provided that ' Congress shall pass no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.' 

"What the Constitution prohibits is not 
punishment of an abuse of the right of free 
speech or the right of free publication, but all 
attempts to control in advance free speaking or 
free publication. The attempt to control in 
advance constitutes a censorship over freedom of 
the press and of speech, which it was the aim of 
the framers of our Constitution to prevent. 

"It has been urged that even if the court, in 
violation of the Constitution, does make an 
order prohibiting a man from making a speech 
on a certain subject, or prohibiting a news- 
paper from publishing an editorial on the same 
subject, the party enjoined must nevertheless 
obey the decree; if he does not, the court may 
punish him, although it has no power to make 
the order. 

"But certainly that which the Constitution 
prohibits, the court may not do, any more than 
the legislature. The unconstitutional statute 
need not be obeyed; and so the courts have 
held time and again. He who elects to dis- 
obey the statute takes the risk; but if the stat- 
ute be unconstitutional, no harm can come to 
him for ignoring it. And this is so, say the 
courts, because the statute is absolutely void. 
It would seem to follow that a decree of a court 
offending against the Constitution need not be 
obeyed, because it is wholly and completely 
void. 

Potency of The Court. 

"So far as we have been able to discover, no 
court has ever held otherwise. But if one 
should presume to do so, it would place itself 
in the absurd position of according to a court 
decree the potency and force superior to the 
statutes or of the legislatures of states. It 
would in effect hold that the law-making power 
(which, within the limits prescribed by the 
Constitution, can create the law which the 
courts must obey — can by statute tear down 
the common law, which the court has builded 
up, and substitute in its place its own law), is 
less potent than the administrator of the law 
created by it. 

"Certainly it seems to me that the judicial 
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department of the government will not be 
guilty of the absurdity of holding that an un- 
constitutional enactment by the law-making 
department of the government may be defied 
by the humblest citizen with impunity because 
absolutely void, but that on the other hand, a 
decree of the judicial department, equally 
offending against the Constitution, has such 
force and vitality as to support imprisonment 
of him, who, standing on his constitutional 
rights, dares to violate it." 

A few more years marked by reactionary 
precedents on the part of the executive and 
judicial branches of government, and the old 
safeguards which bulwarked democracy will 



have been swept from the people, and America 
will present the spectacle of a nation which, 
though under the form of republican rule, will 
be a despotism responsive at all times to an 
irresponsible, materialistic and unscrupulous 
feudalism of privileged wealth. Students of 
history well know that when the people of 
Florence allowed themselves to be lulled to 
sleep, the di Medici family became the abso- 
lute rulers of the so-called republic, without 
holding any office or officially arrogating any 
power to themselves. Shall Florence be a pro- 
totype of the great Republic? This is the 
solemn question for every earnest American to 
consider. 



THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AS VIEWED BY MR. ROOSEVELT 
AND BY JEFFERSON AND DE TOCQUEVILLE. 



MR. ROOSEVELT'S amazing attempt 
to have the government prosecute a 
newspaper that had had the temerity to pub- 
lish some ugly rumors that had gained wide 
currency concerning the Panama Canal, and to 
add to this offense by demanding that the Con- 
gress of the United States thoroughly investi- 
gate the charges, has happily brought into 
bold contrast the essential difference between 
a great, broad-minded, democratic statesman 
and an autocratic politician whose sympathies 
are far more in accordance with the ideas of 
the Emperor William than with those of an 
upholder of free or popular government. 

No President, with possibly the exception of 
Abraham Lincoln, was ever more shamefully 
slandered, misrepresented or calumniated than 
was Thomas Jefferson. Yet in the face of all 
this calumny he bravely defended the right of 
freedom of the press, not because he regarded 
the slanders as unobjectionable, but because 
he knew that if the great experiment of dem- 
ocracy being made in the New World should 
prove a failure, it would be in one of three ways : 
either by the strong arm of militarism, the 
abridgment of the right of free speech and a 
free press, or by the arrogation of unconstitu- 
tional and arbitrary powers by the courts. 
Hence he strenuously opposed everything that 
tended to foster any of these things that might 
easily be used to undermine popular govern- 
ment. We are to-day seriously threatened by 
all these reactionary and democracy-destroying 



influences. Hence the words of Jefferson, and 
those of our great French critic, de Tocque- 
ville, on the freedom of the press are very 
timely. 

In a letter to the Marquis de Lafayette, Mr. 
Jefferson wrote: 

"The only security of all is a free press. 
The force of public opinion cannot be resisted 
when permitted freely to be expressed. The 
agitation it produces must be submitted to. 
It is necessary to keep the waters pure." 

To Judge Tyler he wrote: 

" Our first object should be to leave open to 
him [man] all the avenues of truth. The most 
effectual hitherto found is the freedom of the 
press. It is therefore the first shut up by those 
who fear the investigation of their actions." 

In a letter to Edward Carrington he said: 

"The basis of our governments being the 
opinion of the people, the very first object 
should be to keep that right; and were it left 
to me to decide whether we should have a gov- 
ernment without newspapers or newspapers 
without a government, I should not hesitate a 
moment to prefer the latter." 

A free press and universal education Mr. 
Jefferson held to be the true safeguards of a 
free government. Thus he said in a letter to 
Charles Yancey: 

"When the press is free and every man able 
to read, all is safe." 

And again, in one of his addresses, he 
observed: 
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" The liberty of speaking and writing guards 
our other liberties/' 

To the Spanish Commissioners he had this 
to say: 

"Considering the great importance to the 
public liberty of the freedom of the press, and 
the difficulty of submitting it to very precise 
rules, the laws have thought it less mischievous 
to give greater scope to the freedom than to the 
restraint of it. The President has therefore 
no authority to prevent publications of the 
nature of those you complain of." 

At the time when the great Frenchman, 
de Tocqueville, visited America, the press 
exercised a greater degree of license than 
would be dreamed of to-day. He was nat- 
urally shocked at the recklessness and unprin- 
cipled action of many editors. How great his 
contempt was for the reckless and unjustifiable 
editorial action of many newspapers may be 
gained from the following strictures in his great 
work on Democracy in America: 

"The journalists of the United States are 



generally in a very humble position, with a 
scanty education and a vulgar turn of mind. 

"The characteristics of the American jour- 
nalist consist in an open and coarse appeal to 
the passions of his readers; he abandons prin- 
ciples to assail the characters of individuals, 
to track them into private life, and disclose all 
their weaknesses and vices. 

" Nothing can be more deplorable than this 
abuse of the powers of thought." 

Yet while fully awake to the evils of an 
unscrupulous press, he knew, from the lessons 
of history, that there would be grave danger in 
any attempt against the freedom of the press. 
Hence we find him saying: 

"The more I consider the independence of 
the press in its principal consequences, the 
more am I convinced that, in the modern 
world, it is the chief, and, so to speak, the con- 
stitutive element of liberty. A nation which 
is determined to remain free is therefore right 
in demanding, at any price, the exercise of this 
independence." 



THE REACTION TOWARD GOVERNMENT BY CORPORATIONS. 



THE New York World is evincing alarm 
at the arrogant advance of the forces of 
reaction and despotism which represent gov- 
ernment by the corporations. In view of the 
aggressive warfare waged by the World against 
Mr. Bryan and all who represented funda- 
mental democracy or popular government, this 
new role reminds one of the appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober, for we doubt if in the 
East a single daily has been more effective in 
its reactionary influence than the New York 
World during the past two years. It is, how- 
ever, refreshing to find this paper beginning to 
realize the perils which all fundamental demo- 
crats and thoughtful friends of free govern- 
ment anticipated in the event of the triumph 
of the forces that represent government by 
corporate wealth; and much of what the 
World says is worthy the serious considera- 
tion of our people. Thus, for example, in its 
editorial leader of December 25th we find the 
following: 

"The evidences of reaction are on every 
hand. Just as the triumph over free silver in 
1896 sent the pendulum swinging toward cor- 
poration government, so the end of Roosevelt- 
ism, with all its follies and excesses, is likely to 



send the pendulum swinging back toward cor- 
poration government. 

"Even Mr. Roosevelt himself has surren- 
dered and proposes to emasculate the Sherman 
law, which he never attempted impartially to 
enforce, substituting in its stead Executive con- 
trol over all interstate business. 

"There is no mistaking the significance of 
the applause which greeted ex-Governor 
Black's attack upon the anti-trust act at the 
dinner of the New England Society. It repre- 
sents too general a state of mind, due largely 
to disgust with the Rooseveltian methods. 
Elihu Root, whose "adroit mind,' as Mr. 
Harriman said, was the mainspring of all 
Thomas F. Ryan's successful corporation 
manipulations, is to represent New York in 
the United States Senate. This is more reac- 
tion. It is certain that whoever succeeds 
Philander C. Knox as United States Senator 
from Pennsylvania will be a corporation man 
and Mr. Knox's mental and political inferior. 
Mr. Taft is seeking to send his brother to the 
Senate from Ohio, although Charles P. Taft 
is a corporation manager, with none of the 
qualifications for the office which distinguish 
his statesmanlike rival, Theodore E. Burton. 
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Charles P. Taft's election will be another 
reactionary triumph." 

The World further holds that Mr. Roosevelt 
has been "the most dangerous enemy of true 
radicalism," as his indiscriminate and intem- 
perate denunciations, it believes, have invited 
the reaction which now threatens the country. 
"Rooseveltism," it observes, "is not radicalism 
in any sane, rational or intelligent sense. It is 
a great misfortune that so many people confuse 
the two." 

The World 9 * position in regard to President 
Roosevelt is only partially true. It is not the 
President's fulminations against his enemies 
among the representatives of predatory wealth, 
and elsewhere, that are chiefly responsible for 
the present reactionary sweep, but rather the 
fact that from the first he has persistently 
chosen as his intimate counselors and counted 
among his friends reactionaries and men hold- 
ing intimate relations with the feudalism of 
privileged wealth and the political bosses, and 
the fact that he has time and again, after tak- 
ing a strong stand for the people, compro- 
mised with their enemies at the time when 
victory was within his power; while the auto- 
cratic precedents he has established and the 
arrogation of powers not delegated to the exec- 
utive department have dealt probably the 
heaviest blows to the theory of free or demo- 
cratic government that have been given by an 
executive since the foundation of the Republic. 

(1) Mr. Roosevelt, as The Arena has 
shown time and again, has surrounded himself 
by men who are thoroughly satisfactory to the 
" malefactors of great wealth." He numbered 
among his warm political friends the notorious 
Matt. Quay, and probably the man who has 
been nearest to him during all his Presidental 
career has been Elihu Root, who, from the days 
when he was severely reprimanded by the judge 
for his action in behalf of Boss Tweed, to the 



time he entered political life has been the 
trusted friend and handy-man of the great cor- , 
poration chiefs of the Whitney-Ryan type. 
George B. Cortelyou, William H. Taft, Phil- 
ander Knox, Henry Cabot Lodge, and ex- 
Senator Spooner are among the reactionary 
counselors and friends he has chosen among 
public servants. 

(2) As we have had occasion to point out in , 
numerous instances, after defending the cause 
of the people against their corrupt and lawless 
enemies, such as the railway corporations and 
the poison-disseminating beef trust, he has 
compromised with the people's enemies after 
the victory for what he demanded was within 
his grasp. He foisted Taft on his party, well 
knowing that this gentleman was one of the 
best beloved among public men by the railway 
interests and other public-service corporations, 
the trusts and monopolies which are exerting 
such a sinister and democracy-destroying 
influence on the nation; and he furthermore 
knew that Mr. Taft was with the upholders of 
government by corporation and boss-rule in 
his outspoken opposition to popular rule 
through Direct-Legislation. 

(3) But it has been in the exercise of auto- 
cratic and unconstitutional power and his at- 
tempts to ape old-time despots, as in his recent ; 
effort to have the government proceed against 
one of the great metropolitan papers for what 
might well be characterized as Use majestS, that 
we find the gravest menace to free institutions 
that has characterized the reactionary course 
of the President. 

The impartial historian, writing of the 
administration of President Roosevelt, will, 
we believe, be forced to conclude that in spite 
of some most commendable acts on his part 
and of many fair and noble utterances, he has 
been the most reactionary President the nation 
has yet known. 



MR. CARNEGIE'S REVELATION OF THE EXTORTION PRACTICED 

BY THE STEEL TRUST. 



THE ARENA has repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the extortion practiced by the 
Steel Trust on every American citizen. This 
robbery, legalized through the tariff, has 
resulted in diverting millions upon millions of 
dollars that rightfully belong to the American 



wealth-producers and consumers, into the 
pockets of the holders of the watered stock of 
the trust. These stockholders are largely the 
high financiers, stock-gamblers and captains of 
industry, whose sinister influence is so clearly 
seen in the government and the controlled 
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press of the land. On more than one occasion 
persons have questioned the charges of extor- 
tionate profits being made by the Steel Trust. 

t Such questioning will hardly be repeated, how- 
ever, in the future, as Andrew Carnegie, than 
whom no man in America is better qualified to 
speak authoritatively as to the cost of the manu- 
facture of steel, recently emphatically declared 
before the Congressional Committee that the 
Steel Trust was clearing $15.50 on every ton it 

s produced. The Boston Post thus editorially 
comments upon Mr. Carnegie's positive 
declaration: 

"When Mr. Andrew Carnegie found his 
testimony before the tariff committee at Wash- 
ington interrupted by a whispered conference 
between Chairman Payne and Congressman 

v Dalzell, he turned to the audience and said: 
'They are saying, "The jig is up."' 

"Is the jig up? Carnegie ought to be a 
competent judge of the situation. And the 
testified facts seem to sustain his judgment. 
The report of the Steel Trust shows that it has 
made profits of $158,000,000 on 10,000,000 
tons of steel, figuring out an absolute profit of 

' $15.50 a ton. Does this infant industry need 
more protection ? Is it not able to go alone, 
having grown to its present fatness by feeding 
upon American industry ? 

"Mr. Carnegie says: 'I made the statement 
that a ton of steel could be made cheaper in 
America than in any foreign country, and if 
that were tested to-day in Pittsburg, where the 
original cost of rails was fixed at $15, and if 

' foreign manufacturers adopted the same 
method of telling their costs, I don't think 
that Pittsburg would lose the trophy of the 
honor of being the cheapest steel producer in 
the world.' 



"Producing steel cheaper than any country 
in the world, why should American con- 
sumers of steel products be compelled to pay 
more than any other people in the world? 
Why should the people of this country be 
taxed for the further profit of the steel- 
makers?" / 

Of course, all the influence of the papers 
controlled by J. P. Morgan, August Belmont, 
Thomas F. Ryan, the Steel and other trusts, 
and the railways and other public-service cor- 
porations, will be employed as of old in an 
attempt to fool the people with vicious sophis- 
tries and plausible half-truths. Indeed, we 
are again hearing the old cry that the American 
workman is the best-paid man in the world — a 
fact if considered from one point-of-view, but 
a glaring falsity if considered honestly or from 
the view-point of what he renders for his ser- 
vice. In this connection we call the attention 
of our readers to the following extract from an 
address recently delivered by the Rev. Charles 
Stelzle of New York city, in which the hoary 
half-truth of the multi-millionaire beneficiaries 
of the high tariff is clearly exposed. Said Dr. 
Stelzle: 

"The Ametjcan workman is the .best-paid 
workman in the world by two or four times as 
much as his brothers in other countries, but in 
proportion to what he produces he is the poor- 
est paid man in the world. This statement I 
get, not from labor leaders, but from the 
United States government, where it was 
studied out." 

Under these circumstances, as shown by the 
government reports, the man is blind indeed 
who does not see that the tariff on his products 
"increases the worker's cost of living without 
increasing his wages." 



THE PRESIDENT, THE SECRET SERVICE AND CONGRESS. 



THE GRAVE character of the things 
involved in the scandal arising from the 
President's intimation of Congressional corrup- 
tion, renders out of place the levity displayed 
by certain journals in treating the question. 
And it is equally deplorable that just at a time 
when the people were beginning to demand 
that the New York World's Panama charges 
should be thoroughly sifted by Congress, this 
matter should be seized on by politicians in 
administration and Congressional circles, as 



well as by certain capitalistic newspapers and 
made the subject of such sensational dust- 
throwing that the ugly charges of the World 
bid fair to pass without any searching investi- 
gations on the part of Congress. 

To the outsider it certainly appears that in 
spite of the rage manifested by President 
Roosevelt and his attempt to terrorize the 
World by his threat of Use majestS, neither he, 
Congress nor certain high financiers were 
anxious to let in the light where only a search- 
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ing investigation could exonerate the admin- 
istration from the grave charges that undue 
influence was exerted to secure the Panama 
instead of the Nicaragua route. If for no 
other purpose than to clear the skirts of the 
administration, a rigid and impartial investi- 
gation should be made. To hush the matter 
up will make the people more than ever feel 
that their Congress is a craven body that dares 
not investigate matters of vital moment to the 
integrity of the nation, when certain interests 
do not desire an investigation. 

Whether the hue and cry about the Presi- 
dent's insult to Congress was raised to divert 
the public mind from the Panama scandal, we 
cannot say, but certainly since the question has 
been raised as to the integrity of Congress, only 
a body conscious of the damning guilt of many 
of its members could accept in shamed silence 
the humiliating intimation, which amounts to 
a charge, from the President, especially after it 
had been threatened in such a manner as to 
constitute a dare. 

At the time when Congressmen were ful- 
minating against the President and declaring 
what their bodies would do, the press dis- 
patches announced that Mr. Roosevelt had 
had the secret-service agents collect a vast 
amount of data that would be used in exposing 
Congressmen and substantiating his charges, 
if the legislative bodies resented his charges. 
This threat has up to the date of the present 
writing seemed to have had the effect of a cold 
sponge-bath on the heated and erstwhile sensi- 
tive representatives of the people; while to 
every honest, decent and nation-loving citizen 
the necessity is clear for such an investigation 
as Congress first declared would be forth- 
coming. If Congress does not act with fear- 
lessness in the presence of the President's 
insult, it will stand before the nation convicted 
by its silence. 

But this is not all. The President has 
placed himself in a position almost as deplor- 
able as that in which he has placed Congress. 
Either his intimation in regard to the corrup- 
tion of Congressmen was true or false. If 
true, the subject is too vitally important to the 
American people to be permitted to be hushed 
up. If the secret-service agents have collected, 
as has been intimated, a vast amount of dam- 
aging, if not damning, evidence against the 
people's representatives, a solemn and inescap- 
able duty devolves upon the President, who 
possesses that evidence, to give it to the public. 
To do otherwise would be to betray the inter- 



ests of the people, to be false to his pledge, and 
in reality to become particeps criminis in the 
wrong against the electorate. He has no right 
to use this evidence merely as a club wielded 
by an irresponsible autocrat to gratify personal 
whims or to terrify Congress. Either the 
people's servants have or have not been guilty 
of grave offenses, and if the United States 
secret-service agents have accumulated dam- 
aging evidence and placed it in the hands of 
the President, what shall be said of Mr. Roose- 
velt if he allows the guilty miscreants to remain 
in a position to betray the people, when, by 
giving to the public the evidence he pos- 
sesses, the public career of these traitors would 
be terminated by an aroused people ? 

Whether or not Congress will cringe and 
skulk before the President's threat, the action 
of Mr. Roosevelt, viewed from any stand- 
point, is reprehensible. Either he had no 
right to make the grave charges or intima- 
tions, or if, as later reports indicate, he pos- 
sesses a vast amount of evidence that would 
implicate the people's representatives occupy- 
ing high places, he is recreant to his high and 
sacred trust if he does not make public that 
evidence. 

Since writing the above, the President has 
sent a message to Congress evidently intended 
to mollify that body and prevent it from cen- 
suring his reckless utterances. In it he dis- 
claimed intending to convey meanings which 
the members of Congress and the general 
readers naturally inferred from the wording of 
the message. Congress, however, was in no 
mood to be mollified by the President's dis- 
claimers and it promptly acted in the matter 
by severely rebuking the President, character- 
izing his statements in his annual message as 
"unjustified and without basis of fact; a 
breach of privilege of the House." The 
offensive passages in his message were tabled. 

Never since the impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson has a President of the United States 
been so severely rebuked by the national 
House; and the fact that the resolution thus 
censuring the President was passed by such 
an overwhelming majority adds materially to 
the humiliation of Mr. Roosevelt, as it indi- 
cates that the large majority of the members of 
his own party no less than of the opposition 
have grown to feel that his insulting, autocratic 
and arbitrary action and words have become 
intolerable. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the House 
did not come to its senses long ago, when the 
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Executive Department of government began 
to make bureaucratic rulings to compass leg- 
islation that Congress had positively refused 



to place upon the statute books, as then prece- 
dents perilous to popular government would 
not have been established. 



THE LATE DR. ALEXANDER KENT AND HIS SERVICE TO SOCIETY. 



ON THE tenth of December occurred the 
death of the Rev. Alexander Kent, one 
of the noblest representatives of practical 
Christianity, or the social and religious ideals 
of Jesus of Nazareth, that has occupied the 
pulpit during the past fifty years in the United 
States. For seventeen years Dr. Kent has 
been the pastor of the People's Church in 
Washington — a church that has been the center 
or meeting-ground for all the noblest and most 
earnest social, economic and political workers 
whose aims were the furtherance of the prin- 
ciples of fundamental democracy and social 
justice. Dr. Kent was formerly a Universalist 
clergyman. For fifty-two years he has been 
an active minister. His last pastorate in the 
Universalist denomination was that of the 
Church of Our Father, in Washington. He 
left this pulpit in 1800 to become pastor of the 
undenominational People's. Church. 

The Washington Star, in a comprehensive 
news notice published on the day of his death, 
well said: 

"Intensely practical and an idealist, he 
applied Christianity to the problems of the day 
— ethical, religious, social and political. For 
twenty years he has spoken on these topics. 
. . . Several years ago Dr. Kent was em- 
ployed by the government to investigate coop- 
erative communities. His report on this sub- 
ject is a standard authority. His addresses 
and sermons have also been widely published." 

Dr. Kent was in vigorous health up to three 
or four days before his death. He contracted 
a cold at a conference held for the promotion 
of the Initiative and Referendum, at which 
Governor Chamberlain of Oregon and United 
States Senator Owen of Oklahoma were 
present. This cold developed into double 
pneumonia. 

A fitting memorial service was held in Wash- 
ington on December 20th, presided over by 
Professor Thomas E. Will, A.M., the distin- 
guished educator and well-known contributor 
to The Abena. In opening the memorial 
meeting, Professor Will said: 

"Human societies grow like trees. They 



pass from stage to stage, from epoch to epoch. 
In so doing they shed outgrown ideas, institu- 
tions and customs as a serpent sheds his skin. 

"Such transition threatens privilege. Its 
beneficiaries oppose the change, and fight for 
things as they are. Their watchword is, ' Let 
well enough alone!' *As it was in the begin- 
ning, is now and ever shall be.' 

"But the transition likewise carries with it 
promise. Those who sit in darkness see a 
great light. They greet the change as the har- 
binger of a better day. Their battle-cry is, 
'Forward to victory and freedom!' 

"A century and more ago the struggle was 
on between decadent feudalism and a higher 
social state. Power and privilege, wealth and 
blood, respectability and rank, buttressed the 
old, and bade a starving people eat grass. 

"And ready to their hand were prophets to 
prophesy falsely, and priests to justify injus- 
tice and to call evil good. 

"But the people, staggering beneath their 
burdens, were not wholly voiceless. Alike 
from the dens and caves where toilers dwelt, 
and from gilded palaces where Belshazzars 
feasted came warnings of a wrath to come, and 
prophecies of a reign of liberty, love and light. 

"The storm broke. The tempest of hail 
swept away the refuge of lies. The God of 
Justice scattered the proud, put down the 
mighty from their seats, and ushered in a new, 
historic era. 

"To-day, the names of the champions of 
privilege are forgotten. But of the tribunes of 
the people we may say with Pericles of those 
who fell in defense of their country: 'Their 
glory shall never die; the whole wide world is 
their sepulchre; their epitaphs are written in 
the hearts of mankind, and wherever there is 
speech of noble deeds their names are held in 
remembrance.' 

"History repeats itself. Civilization to-day 
struggles in the throes of a new birth. And 
again Ormuzd and Ahriman, light and dark- 
ness, contend for the mastery. But as surely 
as God lives, and truth, though crushed shall 
rise, right again shall win. 
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"We have met to-night to honor the name 
of one of the evangels of progress, justice and 
freedom; of one of the apostles of the cause of 
the common man. We are here to testify that 
the memory of the just is blessed, and that his 
pathway is as a shining light. He was known 
to you all. Opportunity is now afforded you 
to pay him your tribute of respect." 

Among the speakers at the memorial meet- 
ing were United States Senator Robert Owen, 
Rabbi Stern, Dr. A. D. Corey and Dr. Croffut. 
The Washington Herald, in noticing the 
memorial meeting, thus referred to the remarks 
of Rabbi Stern and United States Senator 
Owen: 

"Speaking from an acquaintance and friend- 
ship dating back thirty years to the early period 
of his ministry, Rabbi Louis Stern summarized 
his estimate of the dead pastor in the word 
'gentleman.' 

"'If to be a gentleman,' continued Rabbi 
Stern, 'means to be a man "distinguished by 
his fine sense of honor, strict regard for his 
obligations and consideration for the rights and 
feelings of others," Dr. Kent was a gentleman 
indeed. He was a man strong physically, 
intellectually and morally, strong in his con- 
victions, yet most gentle and kind, affable and 
courteous, thoughtful and considerate.' 



"United States Senator Robert Owen, of 
Oklahoma, spoke of Dr. Kent's service to 
society in his fight for equal opportunities. 

" ' Society,' said Senator Owen, ' is struggling 
with the question of the equal distribution of 
the fruits of human labor. It is a fight in 
which thousands of us are engaged, and the 
solution of the question must be in the Initia- 
tive and Referendum, which is simply another 
name for the rule of the people. Dr. Kent 
devoted his life to furthering that ideal, and in 
his sturdy stand against special privileges he 
was a monument of power and strength.' " 

Few men have actively engaged in social and 
reformative work in the United States who 
possessed so broad, tolerant and lovable a 
spirit as Dr. Kent. Like Professor Parsons, 
he will be greatly missed from our ranks, and 
bis passing to the great majority renders it 
doubly important that all those who realize the 
grave demands of free institutions and social 
justice, and the perils which are threatening 
fundamental democracy from the aggressions 
of privilege, shall redouble their efforts in 
behalf of the government founded by the 
fathers, whose spirit was so splendidly em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence 
and the life, example and utterances of the 
Great Emancipator. 



PRESIDENT ELIOT ON THE LAWLESSNESS OF CORPORATE 

WEALTH. 



ON THE occasion of the opening of the 
Civic Forum at Carnegie Hall, New 
York city, on the night of December ltfth, 
President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, made a very notable address on law- 
lessness, in which he noted various kinds of 
law-defiance and evasion which are eating into 
the moral integrity of society. The immunity 
with which crimes of violence are committed in 
this nation, he held to be a disgrace calling for 
more effective repressive forces; and from this 
phase of the subject he passed to a considera- 
tion of the lawlessness of corporate wealth. 
His views on this vitally important subject are 
so timely and, coming from the foremost 
American educator, are so significant, that we 
give them in full: 

" A far worse form of lawlessness is the viola- 
tion of law by rich corporations. No crime of 



explicit violation of law may have been com- 
mitted, but innumerable lies have been told 
and many credulous people have been swin- 
dled out of their money. The operation taken 
in its entirety can only be described by the 
word 'theft,' although it may be quite impos- 
sible to get the thief dealt with by the courts as 
they would deal with a man who snatched a 
purse in the street or stole coupon bonds from a 
safe. Nevertheless the form of larceny is more 
vicious and much more injurious to society than 
the ordinary form. The public mind is often 
confused on this subject because not all pro- 
moters are lawless; some are only sanguine 
and ill-advised; they actually believe their own 
prowess and predictions and so are only 
chargeable with lack of good judgment and 
reasonable caution. 

"It is a real misfortune for society that the 
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dishonest promoter so often escapes the 
clutches of the law because his kind of swind- 
ling can be and often is detected without 
express and admonishable violations of the 
law. Any man or any corporation who con- 
ducts his business on the edge of the law, so 
to speak, is morally a lawless person, though 
he never goes over the edge. An habitual law- 
evader is almost as bad as an habitual law- 
breaker. 

" When a set of men should procure an act of 
incorporation in one state, proceeds to another 
and there procures an act of corporation, the 
assumption is a natural one that they mean to 
do in their business things which would be 
illegal in their own state. In the interest of 
the community some states impose restrictions 
on the conduct of corporations' business which 
other states carefully avoid imposing. Thus 
one may do things under an act of incorpora- 
tion obtained in Maine or New Jersey which 
one could not do under a Massachusetts or 
New York act. And yet the restrictions im- 
posed in Massachusetts and New York are 
presumably for the good of those communities, 
and of any community. They have been 
imposed by the legislature for good and suffi- 
cient reasons. 

"Low standards of business conduct are 
often justified by the statement that business 
cannot be conducted in conformity with ele- 
vated ethical standards, and the business man 
must take his chance between destroying his 
business and taking advantage of the lowest 
standards which the law allows. 

"If the law in one state has foolishly set the 
ethical standard too high, the practical man 
will move his business into another state where 
the standard is lower. We cannot say that by 
such conduct it is lawless, but we can say that 
it is degrading to the men who perpetuate it, 
and the community which witnesses his career, 
particularly if that career is successful. 

"It is a safe rule to suspect lawlessness in all 
business transactions which have to be kept 
secret between buyer and seller or between 
agent and their principal. When, for instance, 
a transportation company gives rebates or 
other illegal advantages to one shipper, but 
not to all similar shippers, the act must be kept 
secret, because it is illegal, and the corporation 
which habitually does such things is justly 
described as lawless. Any individual or com- 
pany which accepts such favors is also lawless, 



and the profits which result from such secret 
arrangement are lawless profits. 

"The briber and the bribed are both law- 
less, but the worst of the two is the briber. It 
saps the public faith in legislation and legis- 
lators. 

"Another form of some lawlessness is the 
hiring of members of the legislature to promote 
some agricultural or manufacturing or trans- 
portation interests when questions of taxes or 
tariff legislation are under discussion in the 
national legislature. It is supposed by law 
that legislators under such circumstances may 
be themselves disinterested and impartial 
because their votes are to settle the general 
policy of taxation to be adopted and special 
enactments in which that policy is expressed. 
That any of them should become hired agents 
to promote the interests of any particular 
industry or manufacture is utterly repugnant 
to the law and to every principle of equity, and 
yet whenever Congress engages in the discus- 
sion of a tariff such transactions are apt to 
occur and sooner or later to be revealed, 
although they are secrets at the critical 
time." 

The above mature conclusions of the vener- 
able head of our greatest university cannot be 
lightly dismissed by the apologists for the 
feudalism of privileged wealth as the reckless 
utterances of the despised muck-rakers, whose 
wholesome and necessary work, by the way, is 
largely responsible for the great awakening 
among our educators, clergymen and other 
moral leaders. They are the careful conclu- 
sions of a man accustomed to weigh his words, 
and they are based on facts that cannot be dis- 
puted. True, there is nothing in the above 
remarks that has not already been appreciated 
and more or less clearly pointed out by many 
of our leading social reformers; but that they 
come from President Eliot is as inspiring to 
earnest friends of honesty and progressive 
government as it is significant. It clearly 
shows that we have reached a point in the 
campaign to compel the people to take cogni- 
zance of the moral criminality which flourishes 
under the regime of the feudalism of privi- 
leged wealth, where the public conscience is 
so aroused that even the reactionary leaders 
in the government, the press and certain edu- 
cational and religious institutions will be 
powerless to stay the rising tide of civic right- 
eousness and social advance. 
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REMARKABLE GROWTH OF SOCIALISM IN BRITISH UNIVERSITIES. 



WE HAVE noticed at length the rapid 
spread of Socialistic thought among 
the Church of England clergymen. Socialism 
is also making rapid headway in the great uni- 
versities of Great Britain. A typical illustra- 
tion of the rapid awakening in educational 
circles was afforded at the University of Edin- 
burgh on November 21st, when G Bernard 
Shaw delivered an address before an audience 
of about two thousand persons. Professor 
W. P. Patterson presided, and there were 
about forty professors on the platform. Mr. 
Shaw spoke on a program for a Socialistic 
party in Parliament. The address lasted an 
hour and a half, and at its close the great audi- 
ence desired the speaker to continue longer. 
About thirty dollars was paid for Socialist 
literature at this meeting. 

The Fabian News, which gives an account 
of this significant meeting, also publishes news 
notes that show the aggressive propaganda 



work that is being carried on by the societies 
in the Cambridge, Glasgow, London and other 
leading British institutions of learning. 

Many things are operating to augment the 
sweep of public sentiment along Socialistic 
lines in the Mother Country. The spirit of 
the age favors union or cooperation. The 
oppression of the masses by various privileged 
classes, and the remarkable growth of general 
intelligence among the toilers, the awakening 
of the church to a realization of the urgent 
demand for instilling the ethics of Christ into 
the religion of the day; and last but not least, 
the vigorous, persistent and on the whole wise, 
educational agitation carried on by Socialist 
bodies and leaders, are combining to bring 
about a revolution in the conscience-guided 
thought of Great Britain that presages rapid 
modifications, if not indeed a fundamental 
change, in the political conditions in Great 
Britain. 



MR. ROCKEFELLER'S DEMORALIZING INFLUENCE IN THE 

REPUBLIC. 



WE HAVE often had occasion to call the 
attention of our readers to the mas- 
terly editorials of Mr. Louis F. Post in The 
Public, of Chicago. This writer is not only a 
fundamental democrat, but he is as morally 
courageous in facing evil conditions as he is 
intellectually clear-visioned in discerning basic 
remedies. Recently Mr. Post wrote a brief 
editorial under the title of "An Example to be 
Shunned," in which he pointed out the demor- 
alizing influence that has resulted from Mr. 
Rockefeller's life and example to the American 
nation, in a few words that ought to be read 
and thought upon by every youth in the 
Republic. 

"For a disclosure of thwarted justice," 
observes Mr. Post, "we are indebted to the 
proceedings at New York in which John D. 
Rockefeller participated as a witness .It 
might well make every right-minded person 
sick at heart. Like a similar attempt some 
years ago to drag the truth from Croker, 
it was sadly farcical. And Croker! Why, 



he does n't {compare with Rockefeller. It is 
doubtful if there is another man in the world 
to-day whose influence upon civilization has 
been so demoralizing. Rockefeller has low- 
ered the moral tone of our country beyond the 
possibility of all the ministers his money has 
made to raise it; for he poses as a good man, 
as a benefactor, as a brotherhood-of-man sort 
of man; and young men looking up to him, 
justify to their consciences their own moral 
angularities by his career. If he should relin- 
quish every dollar he has extorted, he could 
not restore the moral integrity of business life 
which he has done so much to destroy. While 
it is true that privilege created by law is the 
destructive agency which makes a Rocke- 
feller as well as his victims possible, let us not 
forget that law-created privilege is made and 
maintained by men, and that Mr. Rockefeller 
not only has been, but still is at the forefront in 
making, perpetuating, intensifying and finan- 
cially flourishing upon law-created privileges. 
Can any one be blamed for denouncing a man 
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so conspicuous as an attractive but deadly 
example ? Let the reader who thinks so turn 
to the fourteenth verse of the twenty-third 
chapter of Matthew, and read as much more 
of the same chapter as seems appropriate. It 
is not always best to denounce persons instead 
of conditions, but Matthew records a good 
precedent for it in proper cases; and if John 
D. Rockefeller's is not a proper case, how can 
there ever be one — ay, how could there ever 
have been any?" 

If every minister not in bonds to tainted 
money should read this editorial; also the 
passages from the Gospel of St. Matthew to 
which the Public refers, and supplement that 



reading by a careful perusal of the first five 
verses of the fifth chapter of the Epistle of St. 
James, and then proclaim from his pulpit the 
duty of the church as pointed out by the 
Founder of Christianity and the New Testa- 
ment writers, the result would be the awaken- 
ing of the sleeping conscience of the nation in 
far greater degree than has resulted in a decade 
of revival meetings such as most churches 
annually resort to. So long as the church 
tolerates in her fellowship men who acquire 
fabulous wealth by means of secret rebates, 
law-evasion and other indirect methods, the 
religion of the Nazarene will be mocked in its 
pretended home. 



A CLERGYMAN ON MR. ROCKEFELLER'S GRIP ON THE BAPTIST 

CHURCH. 



IT IS encouraging to note that not a few 
clergymen, in most instances young men 
of marked ability, are taking a brave stand 
for sound morality and that pure and undefiled 
religion spoken of by the Apostle James. 

In the November Abena the Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, the pastor of the largest Uni- 
tarian church in New York city, contributed 
one of the most thought-compelling papers 
ever written by a prophet-preacher, on "The 
Responsibility of the Churches." 

In our January issue the Rev. Eliot White 
gave a graphic account of the remarkable 
growth of the Christian Socialist Fellowship, 
an organization which already numbers some 
hundreds of members among the American 
clergy. 

In this issue an exceptionally able New 
England Episcopalian clergyman, the Rev. 
P. Gavan Duffy, considers the question "Is 
Modern Organized Christianity a Failure?" 
from the view-point of the teachings and 
example of the Primitive Church. 

A short time since a young New England 
clergyman, a Baptist minister from New 
Hampshire, boldly protested in the New 
England Baptist Conference held in Boston, 
against his church becoming the bond-slave 
of John D. Rockefeller. Here is an ab- 
stract of the words of this minister, the Rev. 
R. A. Bateman, as given by the Boston 
Herald: 

"'Will the Baptist church continue to main- 
tain an attitude of timidity when John D. 
Rockefeller of Standard Oil is mentioned ? 



" 'If this is so, I and a few other young men 
whom I know, who have n't reached the dead 
line yet, would like to know it. We want to do 
something. 

" ' I come from a small town,' said Mr. Bate- 
man. 'There are many small towns through- 
out this region where one corporation owns the 
town and owns the people, body, soul and 
hymn-book. And looking over our churches, 
taking note of the people in the pews, some of 
us young ministers have begun asking our- 
selves this question : Has n't the church some- 
how or other got itself bound up, hand and 
foot, with the money end of this proposition ? 

'"What has stirred our people more than 
anything else is this nefarious Standard Oil 
business. The proposition confronting us is 
this: "Will the Baptist church prove itself the 
great bulwark of democracy?" I'm giving 
away state secrets, I know, but I 'm going to 
tell this as an illustration. Four years ago 
some of us students in the Newton Theological 
Institution arranged a debate on the question 
whether institutions of the church should 
accept gifts from questionable sources. We 
received a request from the authorities of the 
seminary to indefinitely postpone the debate. 

"'The gist of my argument answered the 
request. My argument was that a policy of 
the most tender consideration was being shown 
toward people whom it did not seem advisable 
to offend for mercenary reasons. The Newton 
Theological Institution, I may add, had 
recently received a gift of $150,000 from Mr. 
Rockefeller. After receiving this reply from 
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the debating society the governing board took 
a new vote and the debate went on. 

" 'Nothing has such a nefarious influence on 
our church to-day as the feeling that we are in 
the shadow of this mammoth corporation. I 
want to know if we are expected to revere that 
old man who has a failing memory at all times 
except when he indulges in minute reminis- 
cences for the benefit of his grandchildren — 
telling them how to become fine old gentlemen. 

"'What attitude is the Baptist denomina- 
tion to take toward this situation? In none 
of our church publications have I ever seen 
any indictment of the Standard Oil Company 
or of Mr. Rockefeller, but they appear every- 
where else. 

"'Pardon my boldness for breaking out like 
this. I know the man is still living. Perhaps 
he has another $150,000 he may drop, or 
$100,000 to give to foreign missions. And 
then there is the matter of bequests to be con- 
sidered. Is it the attitude of this church that 
it won't do to tamper with this old gentleman 
for fear he 'U get wrathy and disown us ? Is 
this true ? 

"'We can have, apparently, only one of two 
sorts of men in our churches. We can have 



the men of wealth who take the attitude so 
often that God is needing money again, or we 
can have the men of toil who believe in Jesus 
Christ and are clean and honest. To-day they 
are slipping out the back door of the church 
unnoticed. Hundreds of thousands of them 
have already gone, but we have n't marked 
their going because they have n't got the coin. 
It 's time to ignore the rich man and concen- 
trate our attention on laboring men. We can 
afford to lose every dollar of these vast fortunes 
if only we can have the poor man in the 
church.'" 

These are but a few of the rapidly-multiply- 
ing signs of a general spiritual renaissance 
throughout the Protestant churches of America. 
But promising as are the signs of this awaken- 
ing, the hour of danger is by no means passed. 
Indeed, we may say, only the gray streaks of 
dawn are as yet visible. A grave duty de- 
volves on all conscious-guided ministers, 
teachers, editors and citizens in general — that 
of personally combatting to the utmost the 
aggressions of the materialism of the market, 
the soul-deadening encroachments of the feud- 
alism of organized greed and privileged 
wealth. 



MR. THOMAS P. RYAN AND HIS ACQUIRED WEALTH. 



THOMAS F. RYAN, whose almost fab- 
ulous fortune has been so largely acquired 
by methods familiar to modern hfgh finance 
and rendered possible in many instances by the 
efficient aid and intellectual prowess of his 
lawyer, Elihu Root, now announces that he is 
going to withdraw from many business enter- 
prises in which he has been engaged. He will 
keep his grip on several of the great gold mines 
which he has acquired in the metropolis and 
will also have a stud of racing horses on his 
Virginia estate to which he proposes to retire. 
Thus he will be able to vary the monotony of 
cutting coupons and cashing checks derived 
from watered stock and inflated securities with 
diversion with his racers. 

Mr. Ryan has relieved the people of millions 
upon millions of dollars through control of 
public-service corporations which ought to 
have been owned and operated by the people, 
and through watering stocks and the manipula- 
tion of money of corporations like the Equit- 
able Assurance Society for his own personal 



enrichment. His name has gained a most 
unsavory reputation in connection with the 
street-car scandals of the metropolis and other 
matters that have been more or less exposed in 
recent years. 

The New York World thus satirically refers 
to Mr. Ryan's pretended retirement from busi- 
ness life: 

"Thomas F. Ryan pathetically announces 
his retirement from active business. He has 
sent in thirty-four resignations as director in 
various corporations. He says that by his 
doctor's advice 'I am unloading business 
responsibilities as rapidly as I can in justice to 
the interests involved.' 

"All that Mr. Ryan retains is control of the 
Equitable life Assurance Society, with half a 
billion dollars of assets; control of the Morton 
Trust Company, which has the underlying 
railway securities of Manhattan and the 
Bronx; control of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, which is next to the biggest bank in the 
United States, and control of the American 
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Tobacco Company, which supplies the cigars, 
cigarettes, smoking and chewing tobacco to a 
great part of the world. 

"These small interests aggregate only a 
little over $1,000,000,000. That is not much 
more than the funded debt of the United 
States. These trifles, with a race-horse breed- 
ing farm added, Mr. Ryan will retain for 
playthings and as diversions to keep himself 
from being bored and the wolf from the door." 

In a excellent cartoon the World further 



emphasizes this pretended exit of the man who 
has fattened on wealth that under the old 
business ideals, under legislation which would 
render criminal the watering of stocks and 
other methods of acquiring instead of earning 
wealth, and under wise public-ownership such 
as marks the management of public utilities 
in various other leading nations of the world, 
would have gone to enrich the community and 
all the people, instead of making one man 
abnormally and dangerously rich. 



THE FUNCTION OP A STATE HEALTH DEPARTMENT * 



NOW AND then through the maze of 
reports, statistics and clippings that 
make up the history of social progress comes a 
glimpse of the finished picture toward which 
we strive. Sometimes it shows in a colossal 
plan, sometimes in the faith and enthusiasm of 
the individual worker. Combining both, I 
have before me the annual report for 1907 of 
the New York State Board of Health, eloquent 
from cover to cover with the state come into its 
own. From theories of government we preach 
now this, now that, we smile indulgently at the 
man who advocates "paternal" measures, or 
we fight him, as our interests demand. Mean- 
while quietly, impartially, supremely, the state 
comes into its own; not through theories or 
politics or weight of words, but because science 
leads the way and proves beyond opinion that 
such and such the state must do, only the state 
can do, and, not doing, courts its own destruc- 
tion. In city and state alike the boards of 
health have advanced from mere registration 
functions through prohibitive legislation to 
constructive application. 

I cannot refrain from giving Dr. Porter's 
own words on "The Function of a State 
Health Department." It is all too rarely that 
our public men can so clearly analyze their 
relation to the common life: 

"'In health there is liberty,' said Amiel 
many years ago. Health is the first of all lib- 
erties, and happiness gives us the energy which 
is the basis of health. Emerson said in his 
'Conduct of Life,' 'The first wealth is health.' 
We are all agreed that the greatest blessing is 
health, and when that is gone, all is gone. 

♦State Department of Health, New York, 28th 
Annual Report, Eugene H. Porter, MJ)., Com- 



"How far, then, shall the state go in its 
endeavor to protect and extend the public 
health? The fact that this question is being 
asked repeatedly with increasing force is sig- 
nificant to the students of social progress. 

"The old days and the old conceptions of 
disease and health are passing away. The 
beliefs, selfish and ignorant, that human beings 
could be crowded into humble houses destitute 
of light and air, reeking with filth and swarm- 
ing with vermin, to die like vermin; that men 
and women must work more hours each than 
flesh and blood could bear; that children 
should be dwarfed and maimed by cruel labor; 
that the distressed and destitute must protect 
themselves against not only want but against 
the fatal diseases caused by man's ignorance, 
greed and inhumanity; these beliefs are pass- 
ing away. The old way has cost more lives 
than all the wars since Alexander and more 
gold than has ever been mined. Slowly the 
lesson has been heeded. We have been led to 
more general concepts and away from the 
limitations of earlier prejudices and antag- 
onisms. 

"In new situations vigor and enthusiasm 
construct a higher ethics, the practice of which 
elevates the plane of living. Now this drift of 
scientific, and to a very appreciable degree, 
also popular opinion, can mean but one thing. 
It means that sanitary science has in its process 
of development become a practical science and 
that it is now recognized as such. We have 
learned that if we allow our neighbor to die of 
plague we are likely to take passage with him 
across the river; that if we allow tenements of 
death we are exposed in turn to the Great 
White Plague, and that if we allow our neigh- 
bor to wallow in filth we must expect to suffer 
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some of the consequences. We have learned, 
too, that we improve society when we improve 
its individual members. Every expansion of 
human intelligence has proved of advantage 
to society and all the great advantages in the 
social condition have turned to the profit of 
humanity. 

"Knowing these things it may be asked 
again, what is the duty of the state — of its 
health department ? 

"It is to prevent disease by causing the 
individual to do all the things he can do, and 
then doing for him all the things he is unable 
to do. A real protection of the public health 
may only be attained by means beyond the 
reach of individuals. These things belong 
properly to the budget of the state and should 
not be added to that of the family. This 
policy should be pursued in sanitation as it is 
in the extension of education. 

"The citizens of the state have as much 
right to demand protection in health as safety 
from bodily violence and robbery. We all 
know the quick public change from an indif- 
ference regarding public health to one of 
frenzied apprehension in the face of an im- 
pending calamity. A little further progress 
and such crises would be avoided. And so, 
if, as Dr. Patten has said, the foundations of 
our very civilization have been somewhat 
changed, the old thought will gradually disap- 
pear — not because it is argued away, but 
because men's sentiments and opinions are 
changed by new activity and an accumulating 
store of fresh experiences. 

"On broad lines to cause the citizen to do 
the things he can and ought to do, and then to 
do for him the things that he cannot do, but 
should be done, is the duty of the state, and 
that being interpreted means the real preven- 
tion of disease. 

"And I need not speak of the remarkable 
advance of sanitary science in the last few 
decades — its victories over yellow fever, 
cholera, typhus fever, and plague, save to 
emphasize the fact that with all this advance- 
ment there have come to us new duties and 
increased responsibilities. 



"One of the greatest of modern biologists 
has recently said: 'As we march onward 
toward the true goal of existence, mankind 
will lose much of its liberty but in return will 
gain a high measure of solidarity. The more 
exact and precise a science becomes the less 
freedom we have to neglect its lessons.' These 
new duties are before us, and it is only 
by organized, enlightened and persistent 
effort that we may hope to accomplish our 
ends.'] 

Besides the usual vital statistics the report 
covers the state's traveling tuberculosis exhibit, 
the meeting of the sanitary officers of the state, 
and well-prepared reports of many special 
investigations, as, for instance, on pollution of 
streams, investigation of water-sheds, sanitary 
investigation of cities, of summer resorts, of all 
sewage-disposal plants, of all public water sup- 
plies, of eyes and ears of school children, of 
meat, of ice supplies, of malt beverages, and 
so on. The right of the state to take up these 
intimate matters is no longer questioned; its 
duty to do so is recognized. We as individ- 
uals no longer have the power to control what 
we eat and drink. We can choose whether to 
eat this or that, whether to drink this or that, 
but we cannot affect the wholesomeness, the 
quality, of either this or that. These things 
the state must do. Take, for instance, beer 
and water. We cannot analyze them, nor can 
we afford to have our individual drink-stuffs 
tested. The state can act; it can tell us in 
pluses and minuses just what ingredients each 
brand of beer has, just what qualities each 
kind of water possesses. Then, and then only, 
can we choose the good from the bad, and by 
emphasizing one condemn and destroy the 
other. So in the other fields the work of the 
Board roots out the evil conditions and 
destroys them by their own weight. To those 
who profit by the harmful conditions the bur- 
den is heavy, but to the average citizen — and 
the state is but the personification of the aggre- 
gate average citizen — the cost is infinitesmal 
compared with the gain, for the gain is Health 
and Efficient Liberty. 

Bruno Beckhard. 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF ANTI-IMPERIALISM. 



AT THE annual meeting of the Anti- 
Imperialist League held in Boston 
November 80th, eloquent appeals were heard 
in behalf of Democracy. The speakers made 
it clear that the retention of " possessions " like 
the Philippine Islands denied its fundamental 
principles while the people of the "posses- 
sions" themselves were denied its fundamental 
rights. The secretary quoted from the address 
made by Sefior Osmena, speaker of the Philip- 
pine Assembly, on the last day of a session 
which was conducted with decorum and 
efficiency. Sefior Osmena said: 

"We Filipinos desire national independ- 
ence, a desire existing before our second 
uprising against Spain and continuing there- 
after equally under the shock of arms and the 
aegis of peace. We believe ourselves capable 
of ruling our own destinies. The phrase 
'immediate independence,' inscribed upon the 
banner of the majority, is neither a new 
inscription nor a new ideal. 'Immediate 
independence' is the motto of our country 
to-day and her motto forever, for it incarnates 
and signifies her true aspiration, that aspira- 
tion which has suffered neither change nor 
decay and which her children through all 
vicissitudes and adversities, have never for- 
gotten for a single moment: ay, not even in 
the moment of swearing allegiance, for that 
allegiance involves no repudiation of our ideals, 
and we believe allegiance to America still per- 
mits us to be faithful to our consciences as men 
and to our sacred desire for national independ- 
ence. 

"Permit me, gentlemen of the Chamber, to 
declare solemnly before God and before the 
world, upon my conscience as deputy and rep- 
resentative of my compatriots and under my 
responsibility as president of this Chamber, 
that we believe the people desire independence, 
that it believes itself capable of leading an 
orderly existence, efficient both in internal 
affairs and externally as one of the concert of 
free and civilized nations, and that we believe 
that if at this moment the United States should 
grant the suit of the Filipino people for liberty, 
that people, upon assuming responsibility, 
could discharge to the full its obligations 
toward itself and toward others, without detri- 
ment to liberty, to law or to justice." 

A similar appeal was made at the last Lake 
Mohonk Conference by the resident Commis- 



sioner of the Philippine Islands, Sefior Ocampo 
in these words: 

" Returning again to the question of whether 
the Filipinos are fit for independence or not, a 
fitness which some are not prepared to ac- 
knowledge for purposes of their own, allow me 
to say that facts have eloquently shown and 
proven the capacity of my people. An evi- 
dence in support of this, and which no one 
would dare challenge, is the incontrovertible 
fact that the government established there has 
marched onward with conquering success. 
No political organization nor economic nor 
administrative institution has been created 
there that has not justified its object since the 
response from the natives, in whatever capacity 
they figured, was found to surpass expectation. 
New, as the system is to us, there is not a single 
instance which could be considered a failure 
by the strictest critic. 

"The aspiration for independence is a gen- 
eral sentiment all over the islands, and the 
Filipinos would wish to have it to-day, were it 
possible; their true representative, the Philip- 
pine Assembly, through its speaker, (having 
given expression to this general aspiration in 
the closing speech delivered by him in Manila, 
last June. This declaration, instead of present- 
ing the popular will in the form of a resolution 
or a bill, as it seems logical and consistent to do, 
mentioned the cherished hope of final emanci- 
pation, as a goal looked forward to by the Fili- 
pinos, an ambition which is actually a religion. 

"I mention this very significant fact to cor- 
roborate my former assertion that the aspira- 
tion for independence is not mere intemper- 
ance, neither is it radical nor demagogic. The 
way it was made public, the solemn form in 
which the speaker of our Assembly announced 
it, shows his wisdom, tact and sound judgment. 
And all speaks highly in favor of the fitness of 
my people who, calm yet filled with hope, con- 
fidently expect to obtain from the United 
States, without commotion, without patience, 
without upheavals, the verdict she will pro- 
nounce on our cause, a legitimate one in all 
respects." 

Mr. Moorfield Storey, the president of the 
League, said: 

"The Americans and Filipinos in the 
islands are not coming into closer relations, but 
are drawing apart, nor is anything else to be 
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expected. Our whole policy rests upon the 
assumption of our superiority. We insist that 
we are so much above the Filipinos that we can 
determine whether or not they are fit to govern 
themselves in their own country, and because 
we have decided that they are unfit we are 
there. It is not surprising that the Americans 
in the islands should share this feeling, and 
decline to treat the Filipinos as equal, nor is it 
strange that a proud people should resent such 
treatment. Of all civilized people we are 
most affected by the prejudice of color, and 
for that reason we are the least fit to govern 
men whose skin is darker than our own. 

"With America desiring to be rid of the 
islands and the Filipinos desiring to be free, it 
would seem that a separation could not long 
be delayed. It is not possible that the first 
nation to proclaim that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned should long be false to its principles 
when they are receiving recognition in Turkey 
and Persia; and though it may be that for a 
while under President Taft our cause will 
seem to lose we have behind us moral and 
economic forces that cannot be resisted, and 
the "self-evident truths' on which we stand are 
a rock which cannot be shaken. Meanwhile 
our duty is clear. We must continue the con- 
test without faltering. We must lose no 
opportunity to lay the facts before our fellow- 
countrymen. We must point out that the 
policy of Mr. Taft does not mean independ- 
ence, that, as he frankly admits, he hopes the 
Filipinos will cease to desire it, and that his 
measures are designed to realize this hope. 
We must resist every step in this policy, and so 
far as in us lies we must show the American 
people that to hold the Filipinos as our sub- 
jects against their will is wrong — politically, 
economically and morally wrong — that from 
this wrong nothing but evil can come alike to 
ruler and subject, oppressor and oppressed, 
and that as its history has abundantly shown, 
this nation cannot endure part free and part 
subject to arbitrary power. The end of the 
contest may come soon or late, but whether 
we live to see the end or not, the fight for free- 
dom must never be abandoned." 

A stirring address was made by the Hon. 
Thomas Mott Osborne, former mayor of 
Auburn, New York, and now one of the 
Public Service Commissioners of that state, in 
which he said: 

"To keep the islands for the mere sake of 
increasing our territory is silly; to keep them 
for the purpose of robbing them of their wealth 



is wicked. There remains one other consider- 
ation along this line, for there is wealth also to 
be secured without robbery — the wealth comes 
from honest, legitimate trade. If there were 
time this point is worthy of development at 
length; but I must simply point out that the 
wealth of commerce — the honest wealth that 
comes to both sides through the natural 
exchange of commodities — can be just as well 
carried on and better with a friend as with a 
master. When Massachusetts was an unwill- 
ing dependency of England she refused to 
trade with the mother country; when the 
United States was at war with England in 1814 
Massachusetts almost severed the union rather 
than give up her trade with her old enemy. 
You cannot gain or secure the blessings of 
trade by issuing orders to dependencies, or 
even by treaties; for trade is done between 
individuals for the benefit of both parties and 
you cannot force individuals to trade where 
they do not wish to. Trade will be far better 
between the United States and the Philippines 
if the latter are set free, than if they are unwill- 
ingly held; especially if our absurd tariff wall 
were broken down so as to allow of natural and 
free interchange of commodities. At present 
we hold fast the islands to obstruct trade; 
could anything be more hopelessly futile and 
illogical? 

" Next we come to the arguments based upon 
nobler grounds — the welfare of the Filipinos; 
and the point is urged that we must maintain 
our rule over the islands because they are 
unable to uphold a government of their own. 
If we should withdraw, anarchy would ensue. 
The first answer is that we have no right to 
assume anything of the kind; the second is 
that even anarchy is to be preferred to tyranny. 
So the anarchy argument fails whether looked 
at from the historical or the ethical point-of- 
view. As an historical fact what we mean by 
anarchy in this case — serious social confu- 
sion — has been again and again the outward 
evidence of deep-seated movements which 
result in the formulation of some system of gov- 
ernment best fitted for the time and circum- 
stances. Never yet in the world's history has 
one nation been ultimately successful in forc- 
ing upon another its own civilization and ideals. 
We can only warp, distort, or destroy a tree or 
we can aid its growth and development; but 
we cannot make it grow. The principle of life 
is in the tree — and in the ground about it — in 
the sunshine and the air; we can only assist the 
processes of nature, we cannot substitute our 
own. The Philippines are entitled to their 
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own form of development be it what we call 
anarchy or progress. Japan has shown what 
freedom from outside interference can do 
when a nation has within itself the germs of 
growth. Perhaps the Filipino has the same 
God-like faculty. Let us beware how we 
assume that he has it not and crush down, 
warp or distort the purposes of God. 

"Next we are told that we must hold the 
islands to prevent them being seized upon by 
some other power — Great Britain, Germany 
or Japan. This argument is no less flimsy than 
the others. One might begin by hazarding 
the suggestion that if it 's a question of the 
Filipinos being held in subjection by some 
one, perhaps the inhabitants might prefer to 
choose their guardian; possibly they would 
gain by the rule of Japan or Great Britain 
rather than 'benevolent assimilation' by the 
United States. Why should we assume that 
our particular rule is so necessary to the Philip- 
pines? Has it spared war and bloodshed? 
Does it satisfy the people of the islands? 
Have we been so successful in perfecting the 
details of our own form of government that we 
are justified in deciding upon those for other 
people? And if these are answered satisfac- 
torily there still remains the fact that nothing 
could be simpler than to take the Philippines 
under our protection and say to every nation in 
the world, 'Hands off!' It would be as easy 
to protect the islands in the character of a gen- 
erous and unselfish friend as in that of an 
imperious over-lord, and perhaps easier. Our 
attitude toward Cuba convicts of ridiculous 
inconsistency out of hand. 

"Next comes the argument that it is our 
duty to civilize and educate the inhabitants of 
the islands; with or without the implied 
admission that they are to be set free some time 
or other. If the true education of a people 
consists in material things — in good roads, 
fine bridges, uniformed police — all those won- 
derful evidences of administrative efficiency 
such as are to be seen in India, for example, 
then I grant that it can probably be produced 
in the Philippines under our rule much 
quicker than by home rule; a veneer of civil- 
ization under imperialism is comparatively 
easy to produce — there were no sights more 
impressive than the relics of Roman govern- 
ment of old or of British imperialism of 
to-day — but was not that the very kind 
of civilization which our ancestors spurned 
when they threw away the comforts and 
refinements of English sovereignty ? Educa- 
tion of a sort can be forced wherever you have 



the power — there are no places in the world 
so offensively and tragically clean as your 
prisons; but is that the education we demand 
for our own children? or would accept even 
at the point of the bayonet ? What business 
have we to go to the other side of the globe, to a 
land where by accident we have the power, and 
say, 'These are our ideas of what is good for 
you; and we propose to civilize and educate 
you according to these ideas. It makes no 
difference what you want or don't want — 
what you like or dislike — we propose to decide 
for you. You must submit — because we are 
stronger than you, and can beat you and, if 
necessary, will beat you into submission.' 
England has been trying this sort of thing in 
India for over a hundred years; and doing it 
much better than we can ever hope to do it. 
Is it a success ? India is seething with discon- 
tent; the viceroy has recently had to abandon 
his trip of inspection and has returned under a 
heavy guard to Calcutta; in the different 
provinces bombs are being hurled at the chief 
officials, and murders are becoming alarmingly 
frequent; native newspapers are being sus- 
pended and suppressed. On all sides it is 
agreed that never since the great mutiny has 
the situation been so serious. Yet — irony of 
fate! — the Secretary of State for India in the 
British cabinet is John Morley! Can we do 
more for the Philippines than Great Britain has 
done for India? No — and yes. We cannot 
hope to excel her in excellent administration; 
for we are a democracy while England is an 
imperial aristocracy, but at the end of a term 
of years we may perhaps bring about some- 
thing approaching the efficiency and excel- 
lence of the Indian government and with the 
same results — a discontented population on 
the verge of a violent outbreak against its 
unselfish and well-meaning oppressors. 

"But we can if we choose do more — much 
more than England has done for India; we can 
make the people of the Philippines a free 
people; we can make ourself their loyal and 
devoted friend; opening our ports to reciprocal 
trade; offering every help in our power toward 
high ideals and high accomplishment — and 
giving the most efficient help possible in set- 
ting a great example. The way to do this is to 
withdraw our army and establish independ- 
ence; and the time to do it is, not a century 
hence, nor a generation hence, not ten years 
nor five, but now, straightway, the sooner the 
better. Every moment of delay is fraught with 
injustice to the Philippines and danger to our- 
selves." Robert E. Bisbee. 
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PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 



By Bruno Beckharo, 

Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 



Municipal Ownership and The Water and 
Light Problem. 

OF THE 158citiesof over 80,000 covered by 
the census report of 1906, 117 owned 
and operated their water-works. All but 
three of these cities showed an excess of receipts 
over expenditures for their plants, and in one 
of these three the plant did not supply the city 
proper but merely one of the villages taken 
over by the city. The total revenue from these 
plants was $51,922,865. 

The value of all the public-utilities prop- 
erties operated by the cities was $836,522,737. 
The outstanding indebtedness on their ac- 
count was $469,479,255, so that these cities 
have earned from revenue nearly half the cost 
of their industrial plants. 

The 1907 report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health adds the following figures in 
regard to the commonwealth. There the 
water-works are owned by the municipalities 
in all the cities (33) and 106 of the towns, 
while in 46 towns the works are owned by 
private companies. Only 6.2 per cent, of the 
urban population of the state live in the towns 
that have private plants. 

With San Francisco and New Orleans build- 
ing their own water-works the "issue" of 
public-ownership of water-works in large 
cities goes out of existence. Here and there 
are still some private water companies, but 
«very city in the country of over 100,000 popu- 
lation has its own plant and is making it pay. 
In the smaller towns the fight goes on, but 
there, too, the end can be foreseen. 

In lighting we have not progressed so f ar — 
and that is curious when one remembers that 
light as a public service is so very much more 
intimate than water. We can get along with 
out water in every house if must be, can rely 
entirely on a common supply. But the com- 
mon supply of light is insignificant. We must 
have light to work with, we must have light in 
every room, and always at our command. 
Light — and, of course, power, too — is one of 
the elements of our industrial pace, one of the 
factors in the number of hours the day pos- 
Why in a civilized community water 



should be publicly owned and light left to pri- 
vate exploitation is indeed difficult to under- 
stand. 

Moreover, in the majority of cases the two 
are inseparable. A water source is a power 
source, and the latter must, for the sake of the 
former, be controlled by public authority. 
As a health measure and as a business meas- 
ure the city must control its waterways for 
both water and power purposes. Such ridicu 
lous situations as that in Chicago where the 
city under one name drives itself out of busi- 
ness under another name serve simply to bring 
the whole matter clearly before us. The ex- 
perience of cities that own their water but sell 
their water rights to individuals give us daily 
proof of the necessity of recognizing the great 
value of the possession of water-power. And 
as these various inconsistencies gradually 
reduce themselves to the inevitable absurdity, 
the relation of light and water will come out 
more and more clearly, and the private owner- 
ship of lighting like the private ownership of 
water will take its place in the past. 



Baltimore, Maryland. 

There was considerable press comment 
last spring — with a curious sameness of 
phrase — about the failure of the "Municipal 
Lighting Plant" of Baltimore. This "plant" 
in the cellar of the city hall was used to light 
that building and the court house. The chief 
point mentioned was that a private company 
was willing to do for $7,500 what the city had 
done for $30,000. This looked like a reduction 
in taxes — and a beautiful example. The 
latter it surely was, for hardly a month after 
this enthusiasm the private lighting company 
raised the minimum price of electricity so that 
the small dealer and householder had to pay 
ten cents per Kw. instead of from two and a 
half to seven cents. Could anything be 
simpler? Only one thing, the result. Balti- 
more is now seeking to build a lighting plant of 
its own to be operated by the water-power at 
the dam of the city's new water-works on the 
Gunpowder river. 
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An Indiana Beport. plant is in the most prosperous condition of its 

The extracts given below are taken from history, as I think the detailed statements ac- 

the report of the city controller of Richmond, companying this will prove. 

Indiana, Mr. Webster Parry. "January 1, 1907, the city light plant had 

"The subject of municipal ownership of 1,731 patrons, and January 1,1908, there were 

lighting plants, so far as this city is concerned, 2,083, a net increase of 842, or a trifle more 

was so fully covered by former reports of the than 20 per cent., which was accomplished 

city controller that it might seem useless at without a solicitor being in the field at any 

this time to do more than give the figures show- time during the year. 

ing receipts and expenditures, were it not that "On January 1, 1907, the municipal plant 

up to this time the failure of the municipal owed the city for money advanced, $190,776.01, 

light plant in the city of Richmond is her- of which amount $144,000 was evidenced by 

aided and advertised by the Electric-Light the city's 4 per cent, bonds, leaving a balance 

Trust and newspapers which are, from prin- due the city for cash advanced from the gen- 

ciple or money interests the enemies of munici- eral fund, $46,776.01. 

pal ownership of public utilities. Therefore, I "During 1907 the city paid for operating 

shall again attempt to so analyze the condi- expenses, interest and betterments, $79,761.84, 

tions and figures as to make plain to every making a total of $126,537.85, from which we 

reader the falsity of such reports. . . . deduct the year's receipts, $72,956.94, leaving 

" During the past year a strong competition a balance due the city on account of $53,580.41, 

has been waged by our competitor, by which which is but $6,804.40 more than one year ago, 

patrons of the city plant who were large con- notwithstanding almost $28,000 was paid 

sumers of electricity have been offered prices, during the year for extensions to the original 

or have been allowed to name their own prices, plant. 

admittedly so low as to be less than the cost "The gross receipts of the plant for 1907 
of manufacture. Such prices have in no cases were $9,768.16 greater than in 1906, an in- 
been met by the municipal plant, the Board of crease of more than 15 per cent., while from 
Works who have it in charge believing it not commercial business alone the increase was 
only unbusinesslike, but also unjust to other $9,469.26, a gain of more than 23 per cent, 
patrons, to meet the competition. Although "It is well known that the light plant was 
the patronage of some of our large consumers built to meet local conditions well-nigh intol- 
has thus been taken from us, the loss has been erable at the time, and not as an investment of 
much more than made up by others who have the city's funds, but, looking at it as an invest- 
without solicitation come to us because of their ment alone, it should be satisfactory to any of 
loyalty to the city and its interests. our capitalists or taxpayers. There was prob- 

"Also a campaign of misrepresentation has ably never a time when the city had more 

been carried on for the purpose of causing dis- money invested in the plant than January 1, 

trust, dissension and suspicion in the minds of 1905, when the books snowed a debt of $212,- 

our citizens against the municipal light plant 470.52. If we take this as a basis and add the 

and its management, and the Electric-Light amount spent in 1907 for construction, new 

Plant Trust, through its local representatives, equipments and extensions, $34,832.57, we 

went so far as to propose and urge that they have an investment on which the city has 

furnish experts at their own expense to investi- earned a profit of: 

gate and tinker with the city's light plant and t . _ 

f, i i „ /c . ., . , J .C\ *i_ • • Gross receipts $72,056.94 

its DOOKS sufficiently to show that the muniCl- Less operating expenses 44,928.77 

pal plant, as well as its competitor, is losing Net $28 028.17 
money. All readers of this have doubtless 

noticed that every 'expert' witness in court is which is more than 11 per cent. Or, we may 

expert enough to make out a plausible case for deduct 5 per cent, for depreciation and still 

his employer, however plainly the facts show have left more than enough to pay a dividend 

the opposite to be true, hence the disinterested of 7 per cent, on a capitalization of $247,000 

fairness of the proposition did not appeal to the after paying bond interest and setting aside 

Board of Works, nor so far as we can hear, to over $10,000 as a sinking fund, 

the citizens generally. "The real cost of lighting the city's streets is 

"But not withstanding all this, the business found by deducting the receipts from all other 

of the municipal electric-lighting and power sources from the operating expenses, including 
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interest, insurance, etc., but one year 'ago, in Notes. 

order to be over-conservative, we added to this . . -A i n^^^i «*«,. 

xl _ . p * .. The government during the financial year 

the entire amount of construction expenses ™ ~J -. . £ in 

chargeable to the original plant and then ***** June *°' ™ S > ma f e . 1 a P"* * $ J°'; 

adSSSTtf per cent, for^redation. Taking ^41,371 on the coinage of silver, nickels and 

this overly-conservative plan at this time we one " cent P ie ces. 

get the following results: The new constitution of Michigan allows 

Opmting expensM $44,928.77 the cities of that state to finance their public 

e^ISJSSS:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: m&'M utilities by certificates of indebtedness against 

Tot* ss7.46S.72 ** FffP* 1 * purchased and the revenue 

LeMrae^r.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. go.8M.32 derivecf from it. This relieves these plants 

Leaving » balance of $16,002.40 from complication with the problem of the city 

which, bebgdividedbythe'avcragenumbepof Jebt limit and puts them on an independent 

arc-lights, gives us $4.70 as the real outside basls - 

cost per arc-light per month, for lighting our i T IS reported that the Canadian govern- 

streets, for an all-night schedule, as against men t fe considering the Public-Ownership of 

$7.50 charged the city before the municipal grain elevators. 

plant was installed, after deducting for depre- 

ciation, a sum entirely unwarranted under the Chicago is following the lead of New York 

existing circumstances, when construction ex- in recognizing public health as a form of prop- 

penses are figured in with the operating erty which demands protection. The police 

expenses, in the Windy City will hereafter cooperate with 

"I have tried herein to give you a full and the Health Board in the active work of pre- 
true report of the business of the municipal venting the spread of contagious diseases, 
light plant for the year 1907 and of its condi- Thb CITy of jVeudenstadt, Germany, ac- 
tion at this time, and have in no instance made ^^g to th e Boston Pod, has no taxes. All 
it more glowing than the figures demanded, ^ income ^ derived from the sale ^ its fran . 
and I confidently believe that no unprejudiced c] ^ ea &nd q{ ^ wood m iu mumcipal forest, 
citizen who reads this can fail to be satisfied ^ 
that nothing but gross mismanagement of the 
plant from this time can cause it to be the fail- Postal Reform. 

ure so falsely claimed by its enemies, whether . . , . .. 

they be the Light Plait Trust or the local Oxm nouns .who « fl ^ f ^™ tf ^ 

press " postal service should include m their program 

V — — some measure reducing the cost of sending out 

Oollingswood, Now Jersey. public documents. Department reports should 

The people of CMlingswood, New Jersey, at the very least go as second-class mail matter, 

are the latest victims of the Jersey hold-up Publicity is desirable for these institutions but 

game. The town voted strongly in favor of is at present an expensive luxury. Many 

public-ownership, and now the water com- small towns and departments refrain from 

mittee of the council wants to give the water publishing reports on account of the postage 

company a new contract. There is apparently expense. Circulation should be free in the 

something in the political conditions of the territory immediately concerned in a report, 

state which fosters this form of prostitution, just as the privately-owned county papd-s^are 

The Recall will soon be a necessity in the delivered free in the county they cover. 

Trust State. Bruno Beckhard. 
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DIRECT-LEGISLATION NEWS. 
By Robert E. Bisbee, A.M., 

Secretary of the Mateaohueette Referendum League. 



Missouri. 

THE FOLLOWING is a copy of the Mis- 
souri Direct-Legislation amendment, 
adopted November 3, 1908, by a majority of 
35,868: 

"Article IV., section 1. The legislative 
authority of the state shall be vested in a legis- 
lative assembly, consisting of a senate and 
house of representatives, but the people reserve 
to themselves power to propose laws and 
amendments to the constitution, and to enact 
or reject the same at the polls, independent of 
the legislative assembly, and also reserve power 
at their own option to approve or reject at the 
polls any act of the legislative assembly. The 
first power reserved by the people is the initia- 
tive, and not more than eight per cent, of the 
legal voters in each of at least two-thirds of the 
Congressional districts in the state shall be 
required to propose any measure by such peti- 
tion and every such petition shall include the 
full text of the measure as proposed. Initia- 
tive petitions shall be filed with the secretary of 
state not less than four months before the elec- 
tion at which they are to be voted upon. 

"The second power is the referendum, and 
it may be ordered (except as to laws necessary 
for the immediate preservation of the public 
peace, health or safety, and laws making appro- 
priations for the current expenses of the state 
government, for the maintenance of the state 
institutions and for the support of the public 
schools), either by the petition signed by five 
per cent, of the legal voters in each of at least 
two-thirds of the Congressional districts in the 
state, or by the legislative assembly, as other 
bills are enacted. Referendum petitions shall 
be filed with the secretary of state not more 
than ninety days after the final adjournment 
of the session of the legislative assembly which 
passed the bill on which the referendum is 
demanded. 

"The veto power of the g' \»rnor shall not 
extend to measures referred to tne people. All 
elections on measures referred to the people of 
the state shall be had at the biennial regular 
general elections, except when the legislative 
assembly shall order a special election. Any 



measure referred to the people shall take effect 
and become the law when it is approved by a 
majority of the votes cast thereon, and not 
otherwise. The style of all bills shall be: 'Be 
it enacted by the people of the state of Mis- 
souri.' 

"This section shall not be construed to de- 
prive any member of the legislative assembly 
of the right to introduce any measure. The 
whole number of votes cast for justice of the 
Supreme Court at the regular election last pre- 
ceding the filing of any petition for the initia- 
tive or for the referendum, shall be the basis 
on which the number of legal voters necessary 
to sign such petition shall be counted. Peti- 
tions and orders for the initiative and for the 
referendum shall be filed with the secretary of 
state, and in submitting the same to the people 
he, and all other officers shall be guided by the 
general laws and the act submitting this 
amendment, until legislation shall be espe- 
cially provided therefor." 

The remarks of Dr. William Preston Hill 
at the banquet tendered to him by the Missouri 
Referendum League on December 2d, answer 
so well questions repeatedly asked, that the 
main points he made are hereby noted. 

He said in part: "The referendum idea has 
been slowly taking possession of the American 
people. Eight states have now adopted this 
great measure of self-government and it is 
knocking at the gates of twenty more. It has 
swept from Oregon to Maine, and the reason 
is that the people have lost faith in the integrity 
and efficiency of our state legislatures. They 
have been disgusted with the corruption which 
has prevailed in our political life and now they 
realize that you cannot intrust uncontrolled 
power in the hands of the average man without 
having it abused. They know, too, that it is 
useless to simply change the men in the office; 
that it is the system itself, the real source of 
corruption, that must be changed. For this 
reason they are adopting the Initiative and 
Referendum, for they have found that if they 
want good government they must attend to it 
themselves." 

Apparently the free-bridge delay was in the 
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mind of Mr. Hill when he flayed the habit 
many officials have of refusing to take action 
on the most pressing needs of the people, who 
rule as despots over those whose votes put them 
into office, those who must endure the tyranny 
until the term of office expires. 

"In the face of this the people of Missouri 
are now to be congratulated. In the Initiative 
and Referendum they have the instrument of a 
peaceful evolution, which is a guarantee of 
peace, security, law and order." 

Newspapers in St. Louis that have attacked 
the Initiative and Referendum and are pre- 
dicting that it won't work were referred to by 
the speaker. He said these before the election 
had predicted the defeat of the measure and 
that that prediction was on a par with their 
present prophecies. These papers, he said, 
forgot, apparently, that our legislatures have 
made mistakes and they want to deny the 
people the right to make their own mistakes. 

"And if the people do make a mistake they 
will never do it intentionally, but a compact 
majority of the legislature may themselves ben- 
efit by a mistake which they made at the 
expense of the whole people. Now, however, 
the people of Missouri will be able to correct 
speedily any mistakes which they or their leg- 
islatures may make." 

Dr. Hill answered the assertion that with 
the new measure every Tom, Dick and Harry 
who have a supposed grievance would demand 
a vote of the people by saying that the requisite 
petition signed by 56,000 voters from two-thirds 
of the state would make this impossible. The 
referendum fight had given the League rep- 
resentation in every precinct of the state. 



Maine. 



The people of Maine seem determined to 
make their newly-acquired powers effective. 
The following is a letter that is being sent to 
the various senators and representatives elect 
of the state: 
"Dear sir: 

"At the September election the people 
adopted the Initiative and Referendum amend- 
ment to the state Constitution, giving the 
people the right to initiate laws upon petitions 
and to refer enacted statutes to popular ballot 
upon petitions. 

"The State Referendum League believes 
that there is a popular demand for the enact- 
ment of a corrupt practices act to eliminate the 
use of money and intoxicating liquors at elec- 



tions; the enactment of a direct-primaries law, 
to include the popular expression on the elec- 
tion of United States Senators; and the enact- 
ment of a reform ballot law. 

"At a recent meeting of the State Referen- 
dum League it was voted to ask the members- 
elect of the next legislature to define their atti- 
tude upon each of the above measures, and 
this letter is sent to you for that purpose. The 
League recognizes the paramount truth that 
the state legislature is the proper source 
for all legislation as the representative body 
of the people. Whenever the legislature does 
not respond to popular demands, however, the 
Initiative and Referendum is the power to be 
applied as the proper remedy. The people of 
Maine are entitled to as wise statutes as are the 
people of any state, and the legislature should 
be the source of such laws as are mentioned 
above. If the disposition of a majority of the 
members-elect is in favor of giving these three 
measures favorable consideration next winter, 
there is no call for any movement to use the 
Initiative; but, if it is evident from the replies 
received, that no favorable action to purify 
politics, to give the power to nominate candi- 
dates for public offices to the people direct, and 
to provide a form of ballot that will reduce dis- 
franchisements to the minimum, then it is 
plain that the Initiative should be invoked that 
the standard of government may be raised in 
Maine to equal the best known. 

"A meeting of the League is to be held 
within a short time in Augusta when we shall 
take up these important matters for discussion 
and to determine just what part we may need 
to take in securing laws of general benefit to the 
people. We ask that at that time we may 
have some expression of your views respecting, 
first, the need of legislation of this character; 
second, which of the three measures suggested 
stands first in your opinion; third, if you will 
be able to give thought and time to the especial 
bill covering the reform measure or measures 
selected. It should be plainly understood that 
no correspondence will be considered as confi- 
dential. Among the membership of the State 
Referendum League are enrolled men of all 
political parties, and the only interest the 
organization has in this subject is to secure wise 
legislation." _ 

Michigan. 

The following statements concerning the 
revision of Michigan's state Constitution are 
extracted from a communication by its special 
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staff correspondent to the Newark (New Jersey) 
New*: 

"The women's suffrage provision in the new 
document does n't give women the same right 
to vote that the men have. A general suffrage 
clause was proposed in the convention, but 
defeated, and the only chance Michigan women 
will have to go to the polls now will be when a 
referendum is taken on some question of ap- 
propriations or other expenditure of public 
money which may affect the taxes on their 
property. Women who have no property 
won't have any vote. 

"The Initiative and Referendum provision 
in the new Constitution is about as feeble an 
imitation of Direct-Legislation as the female- 
suffrage provision is of the vote for women. 
For nearly a month the convention members 
wrangled over this feature. It was strenuously 
urged that Michigan should follow the example 
of Oregon, North Dakota, Missouri and Maine, 
write into the Constitution a method by which 
legislation and constitutional amendments 
could be initiated by popular petition, passed 
by a popular vote at the polls when the legisla- 
ture refused to act, and give the electorate of 
the state an opportunity to veto by popular 
vote such unpopular acts as the legislature 
might pass. The ultra-conservatives and poli- 
ticians in the convention, however, finally 
defeated this proposition and then tried to 
satisfy public sentiment, which was very strong 
for the Initiative and Referendum, by adopt- 
ing a compromise plan. This compromise is 
a little the queerest bit of constitutional 
machinery yet devised. 

"It will now be possible to secure amend- 
ment of the Constitution by initiative petition 
in Michigan, but not to secure the enactment 
of statutory law by the same method. The 
legislature continues absolute in the making 
of statutes, and can submit to a vote any sort 
of proposed amendment to the Constitution it 
sees fit. The people may petition the legisla- 
ture to submit a constitutional amendment. 
Petitions of this sort must be signed by twenty 
per cent, of the voters of the state. After the 
petition is filed the legislature may submit the 
question or not, as it pleases. If the amend- 
ment petitioned for is approved by the legisla- 
ture it goes to the people for approval. If the 
legislature disapproves that is the end of it. 
When an amendment is proposed by initiative 
petition and approved by the legislature it 
goes to a vote of the people at the next 
general election, and becomes a part of the 
Constitution, if the total vote in its favor 



amounts to one-third of the total number of 
votes cast for any office in the election. If an 
amendment is submitted by the legislature, 
without having been petitioned for, it requires 
only a majority of the votes cast for and 
against it to decide its fate. 

"the referendum provision. 

"About as funny is the referendum provi- 
sion adopted. Referendum advocates in the 
convention urged that no bills excepting 
emergency measures, should become law until 
thirty days after their passage, and should be 
referred to a popular vote for approval or veto 
if within that time the people petitioned for a 
referendum on any measure or part of a meas- 
ure. Instead of this, the convention provided 
that the legislature may tack a referendum 
clause on any measure it pleases, and that bills 
so equipped with a referendum provision shall 
not go into effect until after the vote is taken. 
In brief, the Michigan legislature continues to 
be absolute in making statutory law. The 
people may petition for constitutional amend- 
ments, and the legislature will decide whether 
or not amendments so petitioned for shall be 
submitted to a vote, while the legislature may 
provide for a referendum on any measure it 
pleases. 

"The constitutional provision for municipal 
ownership and operation of utilities by cities 
and villages is a part of a rather broad-gauge 
policy adopted as to municipal government. 
All legislation providing for the government of 
townships, villages and cities is to be general. 
There are to be no special charters and no 
special acts affecting municipal government. 
The legislature is to limit the rate of taxation 
for municipal purposes and to restrict the 
powers of the municipalities in borrowing 
money. Otherwise the municipalities are to 
conduct their own affairs about as they please, 
subject to the Constitution and general laws 
of the state." ^ 

Notes. 

The Examiner, of Chicago, has the follow- 
ing comments on the necessity of the referen- 
dum in order to save the cities from being 
overwhelmed with debt: 

"If Chicago is to escape the debt-ridden fate 
of New York and Boston it will only be by the 
submission of new public debts to a popular 
vote. Once remove the 'lid' on bond issues 
and the tax-eaters will do the rest. 

"Let everybody admit that Chicago needs 
more money for public improvements. That 
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does not argue against the referendum, but 
rather for it. The public can be trusted to 
sanction all outlays that are unmistakably for 
the public good. 

"The wiser heads among the new charter- 
framers are probably aware that hostility to 
the referendum merely tends to render the 
whole work of charter-framing nugatory, as 
before. It is little more than a year since a 
majority of Chicago's voters rejected a care- 
fully-drafted charter. They did so mainly 
because the loopholes for extravagant bond 
issues and decreased taxation were glaring. 

"The mere fact that last year's charter 
sprung a leak at the polls is probably one of the 
best arguments for the referendum. This 
year's amended charter will also have to abide 
by the popular verdict. It should at least be 
made seaworthy if it is hoped to escape the 
rocks. 

"It is a libel on Chicago's taxpayers to say 
they are indifferent to public improvements. 
All they demand is the veto power on extrava- 
gance in the interest of politics-ridden admin- 
istrations. 

"The referendum insures this veto power, 
and is here to stay." 

The vote at the general election in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, on the adoption of the commission 
plan of city government carried by a plurality 
of 3,500. This plan is in force in Galveston 
and in Des Moines and has been very satisfac- 
tory in those cities. 

The last legislature passed an act submit- 
ting to the people of Alabama, to be voted on 
at the general election to be held November 
Sd, an amendment to the present constitution, 
commonly called the "New Counties" amend- 
ment. The sole effect of this amendment is to 
change the method of determining whether or 
not a new county shall be formed. Under the 
existing conditions the question is left to a 
two-thirds vote of the legislature, while under 
the amendment it is decided by a vote of the 
people. 

The common council of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, has called a special election for the pur- 
pose of submitting to the electors nineteen 
questions, among them the Initiative, the Ref- 
erendum and the Recall. 

The American Federation of Labor is com- 
mitted to the principle of the Initiative and 
Referendum. This Federation has grown in 
a dozen years from a membership of 264,825 to 
a membership of 1,586,885. It has affiliated 



with it 116 international unions representing as 
many crafts, and including 28,700 subordinate 
local unions. In addition, there are 583 local 
unions under the direct administration of the 
federation, these being composed of scattered 
trades not yet organized into national unions. 
The local unions are coordinated into central 
labor unions in the cities, and into state fed- 
erations and these bodies are also affiliated 
with the national federation. During the past 
year the federation has expended an income of 
approximately $200,000. 

The first use of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum in Missouri may be on the liquor ques- 
tion. An organization formed in St. Louis 
December 3d will appeal to the Missouri leg- 
islature to submit a prohibition constitutional 
amendment to the voters of the state in 1910. 
If the legislature refuses to do this, the asso- 
ciation plans to circulate a petition for a pro- 
hibitory law under the Initiative and Referen- 
dum plan. 

December 5th at Washington, D. C, Gov- 
ernor George £. Chamberlain, of Oregon, 
who attended the conference of governors, 
called at the White House to pay his respects 
to President Roosevelt. In the presence of 
several representative citizens Mr. Roosevelt 
grasped the governor's hand and said: 

"I am glad to meet you, Governor Cham- 
berlain and Senator-to-be. While I would 
have preferred to have seen a Republican Sen- 
ator from Oregon, yet as you are the people's 
choice I want to see you elected. I believe in 
the people's rule. "* 

Steps Toward Pure Democracy. 

1897. Iowa applied referendum to all fran- 
chise grants. 

1897. Nebraska made Initiative and Refer- 
endum optional in cities. 

1898. South Dakota adopted Initiative and 
Referendum amendment. 

1900. Utah adopted amendment, for which 
legislature has never passed enabling act. 

1901. Illinois passed public-policy law pro- 
viding for advisory referendum. 

1902. Oregon by constitutional amend- 
ment secured an effective form of the Initiative 
and Referendum. 

1903. Los Angeles, California, applied 
Initiative and Referendum to municipal affairs. 

1905. Nevada by constitutional amend- 
ment adopted the referendum. 

♦Statement by George H. Shibley, to whom Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain related the meeting the next 
morning after it took place. 
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1905. Grand Rapids, Michigan, applied 
Initiative and Referendum to municipal 
affairs. 

1906. Montana adopted Initiative and 
Referendum amendment. 

1906. Delaware by popular vote instructed 
legislature to provide for the Initiative and 
Referendum. 

1906. Nebraska gives to cities power to 
adopt Initiative and Referendum, which has 
been quite generally accepted. 

1906. Des Moines, Iowa, adopts Initiative, 
Referendum and Recall in connection with 
commission plan of government. 

1907. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, adopts Inia- 
tive, Referendum and Recall. 

1907. 1. Oklahoma placed Initiative and 
Referendum in the constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the people. 

2. Maine legislature voted to submit an 
Initiative and Referendum amendment. 

3. Missouri legislature voted to submit an 
Initiative and Referendum amendment. 

4. North Dakota legislature voted to sub- 
mit an Initiative and Referendum amend- 
ment. (This must be passed on by another 
legislature before it can be submitted to the 
people. ) 

5. Delaware legislature placed the Initiative 
and Referendum in the charter of Wilming- 
ton. 

1908. 1. June 1st, the people of Oregon 



demonstrated the people's ability to legislate 
more clearly than was ever done before by voting 
very discriminatingly upon nineteen measures, 
four being amendments to the Constitution, 
four measures referred to the people by peti- 
tion, and eleven measures initiated by petition. 

2. September 15th, the people of Maine 
adopted a Direct-Legislation amendment to 
their constitution by a vote of over two to one, 
in spite of influential opposition. 

3. November 3d, Missouri adopted a Direct- 
Legislation amendment to the Constitution by 
a majority of 35,868, though it was disadvan- 
tageously placed on the ballot. Four years 
ago this same amendment was defeated in 
Missouri by a majority of over 53,000. 

4. Ohio adopts Referendum in regard to 
franchise in cities. 

5. Numerous minor victories for Direct- 
Legislation, and demonstrations of the efficacy 
of Direct-Legislation resulted from the Novem- 
ber 3d elections. 

6. Movement started in Ontario and other 
provinces in Canada for Initiative and Refer- 
endum. 

7. Movement started in England for Initia- 
tive and Referendum, headed by committee of 
most influential citizens. 

Query: What wiU 1909 bring forth t Let 
us all work for greater and more numerous vic- 
tories for the people during 1909. 

Robert E. Bisbee. 



INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 
By Hazel Hammond Albebtson. 



The Eight-Relationship League's Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Store. 

REPRESENTATIVES from 72 Right- 
Relationship League stores, nearly all of 
which are within 100 miles of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, met in conference in October and 
voted to establish a cooperative wholesale store 
from which the smaller stores might draw their 
supplies. The combined membership of these 
stores is about 5,000, and all of these members 
have subscribed for a $100 share of stock, and 
the majority have already paid for their share. 
This makes an actual capital of $500,000. 
The sales of these stores are at present 
about $50,000 a month, or $600,000 a year. 
Twenty-six new stores have been organ- 



ized and started since the conference which 
was held by the League in January of last year, 
and the work is steadily progressing. There 
have been no failures. Two stores have been 
turned back to their former owners. A large 
percentage of the stores are earning ten per 
cent, on purchases, besides interest on capital. 
Nearly all of the stores have adopted the plan 
of having their books audited by the official 
auditor of the League, and this has been so 
satisfactory that it is to be continued, and most 
of the new organizations now desire it from the 
first. With but one or two exceptions these 
stores carry general stock, and the value of the 
goods carried averages from $6,000 to $15,000. 
The by-laws of the new wholesale company 
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provide that the name'shall be "The Interstate 
Common Good Company," shall be located in 
Minneapolis, and shall do a general wholesale 
business in the merchandise used by the stores 
and in the produce taken in by them, and also 
manufacturing. To quote from the League's 
report: "There is a board of seven directors. 
There are two hundred shares of $50 each, 
which shall be increased to five hundred shares 
when the two hundred have been taken up and 
more stores apply. Only stores which are 
organized on the plan of the Right-Relation- 
ship League who subscribe for the twenty 
shares and agree to buy all their goods from 
the wholesale shall be admitted as share- 
holders. Each shareholder shall have only 
one vote, regardless of the amount paid up. 
Any company wishing to sell any or all of its 
shares must first give ninety days' option to 
the wholesale. There shall be the usual 
officers with the usual powers. The presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer shall constitute a 
finance committee who shall through the man- 
ager carry on the active business. There shall 
be an auditor elected at the annual meeting by 
the stockholders, and he shall audit the 
accounts and business quarterly and send a 
printed report to all shareholders. 

"The manager shall have active charge of 
the business, and he shall give a personal bond 
in an amount equal to twenty-five per cent, of 
the average value of the assets, conditioned 
that he account properly for all the cash, notes, 
merchandise and other property that comes 
under his control. All merchandise shall be 
charged to the manager's account at its selling 
price, and he must account for either the goods 
or the money proceeds at the full selling price. 

"Meetings of the board of directors shall be 
held quarterly. The business is to start 
immediately, or as soon as a manager and 
location are found, and it shall at first consist 
in assembling and consolidating the wants of 
the stores and buying from factories or others 
at first hand. As soon as the business and 
paid-in capital warrant, a store-room shall be 
taken. 

"Each shareholder shall pay $4 per month 
toward expenses, the intention being that all 
shareholders shall contribute to the expenses, 
whether they buy much or little. 

"An inventory shall be taken quarterly, and 
from the profits shown shall be paid a quar- 
terly dividend of l£ per cent, on the capital; 
2£ per cent, shall be written off from the value 
of fixtures, lj per cent, on machinery and 



buildings; 5 per cent, of the profits shall be set 
aside for education and propaganda; 10 per 
cent, for a surplus, and the remainder shall 
be apportioned as dividend in proportion to 
purchases, non-stockholders receiving half- 
dividends. Cooperative stores and other 
stores who are not local competitors of the 
share-holding stores shall be entitled to buy 
on the same terms as shareholders, but are 
entitled to half-dividends only. 

"Goods shall be bought exclusively for cash, 
and shall be sold at the market prices for cash 
within ten days of shipment. 

"The directors may receive deposits and 
loans from shareholding companies and their 
members, not exceeding the amount of paid-up 
capital and surplus, and at interest not exceed- 
ing 6 per cent., and they may borrow from 
other sources at market rates of interest an 
amount not exceeding the paid-up capital and 
surplus. 

"Applicants for shares may be accepted 
upon the approval of the president and secre- 
tary." _^__ 

Notes From The County Co-operatives of 
The Bight-Relationship League. 

The first store of the Juneau County 
Cooperative Company which was organized by 
the Right-Relationship League in January, 
1908, at Wonewoc, Wisconsin, paid a 7 per 
cent, dividend on its first six months' sales. 
During that period they sold $13,654 worth of 
merchandise, and $4,250 worth of produce. 
The net profit for the six months was $788. 
To the members of the organization they paid 
also 6 per cent, on purchases, and to non- 
members 3 per cent. 

The cooperative store at Sun Prairie, Wis- 
consin, one of the Dane County Cooperative 
Company's stores, made a net profit last year 
of $2,275, sufficient to pay 6 per cent, interest 
on investment and 10 per cent, purchase divi- 
dend to members. A new store of 80 mem- 
bers was added to this company at Stoughton 
in October. Stoughton is a manufacturing 
city of about 5,000 people. Its chief industry 
is the manufacturing of wagons, and its two 
factories furnish employment to about 1,500 
people, a number of whom are interested in 
the new cooperative store. 

In a letter from the manager of the Chip- 
pewa Valley Cooperative Company of Wis- 
consin he says, in regard to the progress which 
the cooperative store at Durand has made: 
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"Our members are well satisfied and we have 
had three members take out shares since our 
annual meeting without solicitation. In nine 
months we sold merchandise to the amount of 
$15,183. Our running expenses were ten per 
cent., and we paid eight per cent, interest on 
stock and a purchase dividend of seven per 
cent, on trade. Our net profits were $925. 
Five per cent, went to promotion fund, five 
five per cent, to reserve, and five per cent, to 
fixture fund. We have 64 members. Since 
our annual meeting we have taken in a branch 
store with twenty-one members, all paid in 
cash, and are doing one-third more business in 
our store here." 

Three new stores have been added to the 
Otter Tail County Cooperative Company, 
Minnesota, making four in all. The company 
was organized at Wall Lake in April, 1908, 
and has now a total of 189 members. The 
second store organized at Underwood, Minne- 
sota, started out with 78 members. They 
bought one of the local businesses formerly 
owned by O. F. Loseth & Son, and the junior 
member of the firm, Odin Loseth, became 
manager of the cooperative company. The 
third store was organized at Weggeland, which 
is about nine miles from Fergus Falls. Its 
members are composed largely of Scandi- 
navians and Germans. The fourth at Phelps, 
Minnesota, started with 47 members. 

The cooperative store at Stillwater, Minne- 
sota, organized under the Right-Relationship 
League in March, 1907, has made a good 
record during its first period of existence. At 
the end of the first year there were 126 mem- 
bers, an increase of 84. In September of 1908 
the business transacted amounted to $2,850 
while the business for the first month of organ- 
ization was $1,150. They have recently taken 
over the general merchandise stock of one of 
the oldest Stillwater merchants, and as is so 
often the case with these stores, the former 
owner will remain as manager of the coopera- 
tive store. 

The Scott County Cooperative Company 
has added another new store to its list, making 
four stores in all. This store is situated at 
Bongards, Minnesota, and the members are 
chiefly Germans. They elected officers for 
the year, purchased the general merchandise 
stock of one of the local merchants which was 
valued at $5,000, and leased a store building 
for a period of three years. 

A co-operattve creamery which has been 



reorganized at Triumph, Minnesota, under the 
Right-Relationship League plan, reports an 
increased membership from 48 to 71. The 
creamery belongs to the Martin County Coop- 
erative Company. 

A second store was added to the Lyon 
County Cooperative Company at Russell, Min- 
nesota, in July. The merchandise stocks of 
two small stores were purchased. 

The League at The State Fair. 

At the Minnesota State Fair which was 
held in September, the Right-Relationship 
League had a large tent known as the "Cobp- 
erators' Rest Tent," which was visited by hun- 
dreds of people. They sent out this invitation 
to all cooperators: 

"Yourself and friends are invited to call at 
the Cooperators' Rest Tent of the League just 
south of the main building at the Minnesota 
State Fair, August 31 to September 5, 1908. 
Rest yourself, eat your lunch, meet other 
cooperators, and get literature and informa- 
tion. All will be welcome." 



A Prosperous Bank. 

The Haverhill, Massachusetts, Cooperative 
Bank recently held its thirty-second annual 
meeting, at which its old officers were reelected. 
This bank was organized in 1877, and has 
over 1,200 members. The bank now has total 
assets of over $460,000, and also a reserve fund 
which amounts to over $6,500, and over 
$425,000 has been earned in dividends for its 
depositors in the 31 years of its existence. 
The bank has loaned the money for the erec- 
tion of 1,000 homes, its purpose being partly 
to promote regular systematic saving, espe- 
cially by persons in moderate circumstances. 
* 
Oo-operative Advertising. 

A new line of cooperation has been started 
in Chicago by an organization known as the 
Cushman Company, which is planning to do 
cooperative advertising for the small drug 
stores, who must advertise to keep their goods 
before the public and yet who cannot afford 
to keep a special advertising man for that pur- 
pose. Each store is to receive individual 
advertising; that is, special particulars relat- 
ing to the druggist himself, to his store, and to 
the neighborhood, the people to be reached, 
their peculiarities, etc., will be considered. 
In this way much local color, character, origin- 
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aiity and individuality will be incorporated in 
each advertisement. 



Co-operative Training in Industry. 

The Lewis Institute of Chicago has just put 
into operation a cooperative course in mechan- 
ical arts similar to the plan adopted by the 
University of Cincinnati which has proved so 
successful. The course is for two years, com- 
prising fifty weeks of work and two weeks of 
vacation. During each year 24 weeks will be 
spent in the school and 26 in the shop. The 
students are to be arranged in two groups 
alternating week by week between the shop 
and the institute. The responsibility of the 
shop training rests with the employers of the 
boys and the responsibility for the instruction 
rests with the institute. 



A New Grange Store. 

Representatives of about a dozen sub- 
ordinate granges of Kennebec county met late 
in November in Augusta, Maine, and voted 
unanimously to establish a cooperative store 
immediately. With a Grange membership of 
over one thousand within a radius of ten miles 
of Augusta nearly all of whom naturally go to 
that city for their supplies, there seems to be a 



most valid ground for predicting as great suc- 
cess for this company as the Houlton Grange 
of Maine has already accomplished. 
* 
Massachusetts Grange. 

The Massachusetts State Grange in its annual 
session held in Worcester, early in December, 
voted to incorporate a cooperative store com- 
pany with a capital of $25,000 in shares of $5 
to be sold only to members of the Grange. 
Orders for stock were taken, and a certain 
amount of stock was sold at once. 



Another Co-operative Theater. 

A co-operative theater is to be erected in 
Lake Michigan Park at Muskegon, Michigan, 
one of the popular lake summer resorts. The 
land has been purchased and it is planned to 
have the theater in operation next summer. 
The thing is being done by fifty vaudeville 
actors drawn from all parts of the country. 

A Parish Bank. 

A co-operative bank has been organized by 
the members of St. Mary's Church, in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. The officers are 
elected from the shareholders. 

Hazel Hammond Albebtson. 



PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 



By Robert Tyson, 

Secretary of the Proportional Representation League. 



(Continuation from last month of Mr. Humphrey's article.) 



••an ELASTIC LIST SYSTEM NECESSARILY COM- 
PLEX. 

"The description of the Swedish system 
given in the Blue Book (Miscellaneous No. 3, 
1907, Cd. 3,501), refers only to the original 
proposals of the Swedish government, but it is 
a sufficient indication of the difficulties experi- 
enced in introducing greater elasticity into a 
list system whilst, in the little pamphlet 'The 
Finnish Reform Bill,' published at Helsing- 
fors in 1906, it is stated that the Finnish elec- 
toral law has aimed at not checking the liberty 
of the voters in making up the lists. It there- 
fore not only allows the names of candidates 
to figure on more than one list, but even 



permits the voter to prepare a list of his own 
composed of any three of the candidates that 
have been duly nominated. In a word, when- 
ever an attempt is made to introduce elasticity 
into the list system, whether by permitting 
combinations of lists, or by permitting names 
of candidates to appear in more than one list, 
or for the purpose of conferring upon the 
elector complete freedom in the exercise of his 
vote, then with each new facility so granted 
there arises a fresh complication in method, 
and the great virtue of the list system — its 
simplicity — disappears . 

"the single transferable vote. 
"The Single Transferable Vote secures all 
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the advantages of freedom and of elasticity 
which the modern improvers of the list system 
seek to attain, and in other respects compares 
quite favorably with them. The Single Trans- 
ferable Vote differs essentially from a list 
system in that a vote has but one significance — 
a vote is a vote for the candidate to 
whom it is given — and seats are allotted in 
accordance with the votes recorded for can- 
didates. 

"the distribution of beats. 

"The question of remainders is more satis- 
factorily disposed of, for there is but one 
remainder — a section of electors less than the 
quota. In the list systems there may be two 
or three remainders which, between them, con- 
stitute more than a quota, and when constitu- 
encies are small, returning, say, five members 
only, this, as has been pointed out, is rather a 
serious drawback. With the single transfer- 
able vote in a constituency of the same size 
each successful candidate would have secured 
one-sixth of the votes plus one, and, in the 
return of five members, over five-sixths of the 
votes would have been utilised. Looking at 
the distribution of seats from the party point- 
of-view it may be said that each party obtains 
seats for every quota of votes polled and the 
odd seat, if any, represents the mean of the 
remaining votes. In the earlier list systems, 
certain fractions were given an enhanced 
value; in the d'Hondt rule, fractions are 
ignored; in the transferable vote, fractions are 
averaged. 

"All such devices as 'combined lists/ etc., 
are rendered needless by the operation of 
transfers. The question of 'panachage' does 
not arise because each elector has but one vote 
and, to utilize that vote to the greatest advan- 
tage, he must indicate his true preferences. 
The further problems as to whether the party 
organization should arrange the order of can- 
didates, whether the elector should have a 
limited vote confined to one list, whether he 
should be permitted to accumulate votes upon 
any candidate in any list, or whether as in 
Finland, lists should contain but three names 
in which the votes recorded are of descending 
values, all these problems disappear. Again, 
the majority in any party can always make 
sure of exercising its full share of influence; 
there is no necessity to arrange for an even 
distribution of votes over certain candidates as 
the simple device of making the vote transfer- 
able prevents the loss of voting power. 



DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS VOTES. 

"But are there not, it will be asked, some 
special troubles or difficulties connected with 
the single transferable vote? There is but 
one — the distribution of surplus votes. There 
is considerable difference of opinion as to the 
degree of exactitude required in this distribu- 
tion. The earlier advocates of the single 
transferable vote contented themselves with 
the proposal that 'surplus' votes should be 
taken from the top of the heap of the success- 
ful candidate whose surplus votes were being 
distributed. 

"the element of chance. 

"The criticism was at once made that an 
element of chance entered into this method of 
distribution. This point is ably dealt with 
on pages 45-47 of Lord Avebury's book on 
Representation. As there stated, the matter 
was referred to Professor Stokes, the eminent 
professor of mathematics, secretary of the 
Royal Society, and, it would appear, from his 
opinion, the element of chance would not 
(with constituencies of 25,000) affect an elec- 
tion more than about once in 10,000 years. 
But, in order to meet the critics, the modern 
advocates of the single transferable vote pro- 
pose that all the votes of the successful candi- 
date shall be re-sorted into heaps correspond- 
ing to the next preferences marked on the 
papers, and that to each next preference there 
shall be allotted its proportionate share of the 
surplus. This is the scheme which was em- 
bodied in the Tasmanian Electoral Act of 
1896, and was adopted by the Proportional 
Representation Society in its illustrative elec- 
tion of December, 1906. The method is in 
every way practicable, and the Society's 
experiment confirms the more authoritative 
reports of the Tasmanian Returning Officer. 

"by-elections. 

"In the matter of by-elections, list systems 
have some advantage over the single transfer- 
able vote. With the list systems provision is 
made for the election of supplementary mem- 
bers belonging to the same list that shall take- 
the place (in the order of their election) of any 
member that may die or retire during the life- 
time of the parliament. It will, therefore, be 
seen that under a list system the party repre- 
sentation remains unchanged from one election 
to another. In a word, by-elections are abol- 
ished. In the Tasmanian Act by-elections 
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are retained, and whenever a vacancy ^occurs 
in the constituency the whole of the constitu- 
ency is polled; the single transferable vote is 
used, the quota in the case of a single vacancy 
being one-half plus one. If by-elections are 
to be retained, this is the simplest solution. 
There are, however, some obvious objections. 
The party which is in a majority in the par- 
ticular constituency in which the by-election 
takes place may obtain an additional seat at 
the expense of some other party. On the other 
hand, the election would often result in the 
election of some able citizen who was not an 
extreme partisan. Should, however, it be 
decided to abolish by-elections, any casual 
vacancy might be filled by the process of 
cooption (by the group in whose ranks the 
vacancy occurred), but although this practice 
was in force in School Boards, by-elections 
have always been a conspicuous feature of the 
English parliamentary system, and the Tas- 
manian system will perhaps be preferred. 
With the shortening of Parliaments, however, 
by-elections will lose a great deal of their 
importance. 

"practicability, counting the votes. 

"The relative practicability of schemes 
must, of course, be taken into account. I 
have been present at the Belgian elections; 
I have watched a small experiment in France; 
I have conducted illustrative elections in 
England; I have been present at the counting 
of English Parliamentary and municipal elec- 
tions, and I have come to the conclusion that 
the varying schemes differ in the facility of 
counting in the following order: 

"(1) The single transferable vote when the 
surplus votes are taken from the top of the 
successful candidate's heap; 

" (2) The Belgian list system with its single 
vote; 

" (S) The single transferable vote with the 
surplus votes distributed proportionately to 
the next preferences; 

"(4) List systems in which more than one 
vote is recorded and, with these, the counting 



necessarily increases in difficulty with the com- 
plexity of the scheme. 

"The reasons for this conclusion are briefly 
these: whenever the ballot paper (as in the 
Belgian system and with the single transferable 
vote) represents but one vote only, the process 
of counting consists of sorting papers according 
to the votes given, and then in counting the heaps 
of papers so formed. When ever there is more 
than one vote recorded upon a ballot paper it 
becomes necessary to prepare an abstract upon 
recording sheets of all the votes given. This 
is the case in the London Borough Council 
elections, when the scrutin de lists in its simple 
form is used, but when, as in the list system 
proposed by the French Chamber, the elector 
may accumulate or distribute his votes as he 
pleases, selecting candidates from any or all 
the lists, it will be seen that the process of 
extracting votes must involve considerable 
labor. By comparison, the process of sorting 
and counting ballot papers is extremely simple. 
In the illustrative election (single transferable 
vote with proportionate transfer) described in 
Proportional Representation Pamphlet, No. 4, 
some 12,400 votes were dealt with in four 
hours, and I should say that with proper 
organization and arrangement it would be quite 
possible to count in a day some 80,000 votes, 
or even more. It is doubtful whether in the 
Transvaal the votes for some years to come 
will, in constituencies returning five members, 
exceed 15,000 or 20,000 votes, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that the single transferable 
vote will be found to be perfectly practicable 
should it be introduced into the new South 
African Constitution. The Belgian law makes 
provision for the employment of two 'profes- 
sional calculators,' who are responsible for the 
accuracy of the arithmetical calculations, and 
if the proportionate form of the single transfer- 
able vote is adopted, it will be desirable that 
the returning officer should have two assistants 
whose special duty it should be to verify the 
accuracy of each stage of the process." 

Robert Tyson. 

Toronto, Canada. 
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MAN IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY .* 

A Book-Study. 
Bt B. O. Floweb. 



HENRY FRANK is one of the deepest, 
clearest and most thoughtful liberal 
thinkers of our time. He is a man whose 
passion for humanity overmasters all baser 
motives. He has read widely and thought 
deeply, and his reading and thinking have all 
had one object in view — the uplift of man. 
The message of any one who has thus con- 
secrated life to the service of civilization is 
worthy of careful consideration. 

Our readers will call to mind that some time 
since we reviewed at length Mr. Frank's The 
Kingdom of Love. The present work is a no 
less thoughtful volume, though personally we 
do not so fully agree with the author's views in 
The Mastery of Mind as with those expressed 
in the earlier work. That is to say, our view- 
point is different. We hold to the idealistic 
rather than the materialistic theory. To us 
the concepts pf the Great Galilean, of Plato, 
Kant and the host of prophets, poets, seers and 
philosophers who have apprehended the spir- 
itual world to be the real world, are far nearer 
the truth than are the theories of our present- 
day materialistic philosophers. As to this 
fundamental difference in opinion we shall 
have more to say toward the close of this 
review. At present we wish to examine the 
contents of the volume and notice some of the 
fine thoughts and lessons that are here given in 
a lucid and popular manner. 

ii. 

The book is divided into three parts: "The 
Psychic Factors," "The Physical Instru- 
ments," and "The Moral Agents." In the 
first division the author considers the Mind, 
the Heart and the Send. The second division 
is concerned with the Brain, the Nerves and 
the Body; while the concluding section is 
devoted to the Parent, the Teacher and the 
Enviromnent. 

On the threshold of his discussion the author 
shows how vague, futile and impractical has 

♦•The Mastery of Mind' in the Making of aMan." By 
Henry Frank. Cloth. Pp. 234. Pnoe, $1.00. New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Company. 



been the psychology of the past. Even since 
the nineteenth century dawned, bringing with 
it the era of critical modern methods of 
research, progress in this department of scien- 
tific investigation has been slow and snail-like. 
Mr. Frank's views in regard to orthodox psy- 
chology and the present needs are well ex- 
pressed in these words: 

"We are still too much within the grip of 
ancient and traditional philosophy; we are still 
studying man as a marvelously and wonder- 
fully made being, entranced by its mysterious 
formation, but paralyzed into ignorance by its 
overawing complexity. Thus we read in Sir 
William Hamilton's Metaphysics: 'Mind is 
to be understood as the subject of the various 
internal phenomena of which we are conscious, 
or that subject of which consciousness is the 
general phenomenon. Consciousness is in 
fact to the mind what extension is to body and 
matter. Though both are phenomena, yet 
both are essential qualities; for we can neither 
conceive mind without consciousness nor can 
we conceive body without extension' (Chapter 

vm.). 

"From this definition we are forced to con- 
clude that there is a vast background of exist- 
ence, an abysm, which does not fall within the 
realm of mind, because it is beyond the plane 
of consciousness. We are continually aware 
of things happening, the source of which seems 
beyond our grasp. We are, so far as our 
conscious mind is concerned, but an open 
door through which mysterious visitors and 
messengers approach us by the corridors of the 
feelings, perceptions, thoughts, etc., like 
ghostly presences that come and go, which we 
can neither conjure nor despatch. What is 
this deeper realm of which each individual is 
instinctively conscious, yet which he cannot 
instantly apprehend ? Is it no part of mind, 
because it rises not into the objective plane of 
conscious activity? Is it some strange, sub- 
lunary sphere, which surrounds our conscious 
orb of being, and floats like a fata Morgana on 
the shores of self, ever but to amaze and con- 
found us ? Can we be satisfied with a Mental 
Science or a Psychology which omits the 
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interpretation of so vast a section of one's 
organity, and presumes to study only what is 
apparent on the surface of the self, yet leaves 
to vague conjecture the deeper source of all ? " 

The discussion of "The Mind," though con- 
taining some views which we are not prepared 
to accept, is rich in suggestive truths and prac- 
tical lessons so clearly and beautifully set 
forth as to be at once fascinating and men- 
tally stimulating. The author shows how 
subtle influences are often destiny-shaping in 
their imperial sway over the mind of an individ- 
ual: 

" Sometimes a mere word, a chance acquaint- 
ance, a casual suggestion, weaves an unseen 
web of power around one's life that alters and 
defines its destiny. Had not Peter the Great, 
while yet an inconspicuous hereditary ruler 
met LeFort, the Swiss genius who inspired 
him with a thousand new ideas and passionate 
resolves, he had never been known to history as 
the immortal forerunner of Russia's reforma- 
tion and the masterful builder of a gigantic 
empire. Some of the greatest achievements of 
art and literature owe their existence to this 
subtle law, of which so few are aware." 

Of the power of thought, Mr. Frank has 
much to say that is highly suggestive. Thus, 
for example, he observes: 

"The thought that the mind impresses on 
the nerve substance is never lost, but con- 
tinues to vibrate even after the substance of 
the body is dissolved in dust. In this sense, 
thoughts are things, as sunbeams are sub- 
stance and form. A thought never dies, as no 
motion ever absolutely expires. Somewhere 
its impetus is felt throughout the infinite, and 
some time will be discerned amid the vast 
forces of the world. 

" Thoughts are not only things ; they are also 
incarnate characters. They become organ- 
ized into living beings which betimes control 
us. The novel-writer may create his charac- 
ters, but, once created, they become his guide 
and inspiration. They speak from the pages 
to him and answer the problems that confront 
him. Like spiritual forms they make their 
entrances and exits to the solitary auditor who 
indites their deeds on the excited pages. 
They become to him as real, yea, more real, 
than the men and women he meets in the 
streets and shops." 

The book is replete with personal experi- 
ences and citations from the lives of others 
that add materially to its interest for tne gen- 
eral reader. 



While the author leans to the materialistic 
concepts of Weissman, he is by no means a 
pessimist. Indeed, by temperament or nat- 
ural bent he is an idealist, and we hold strongly 
to the opinion that the time will come when 
from the threshold of reason he will pass into 
the temple of intuitive reason; or, if we may 
borrow the old figure of the Jewish tabernacle 
and temple, he will pass from the Holy Place 
of reason to the Holiest of Holies, where the 
shekinah of spiritual light ever burns. And 
it is this idealism that continually illuminates 
the present work and gives to it special value. 

In touching on the influence of the mind and 
of thought, Mr. Frank says: 

"The body is the slave of the mind, if the 
mind so wills it. The cell-centers are still 
subject to the command of the will, if the will 
so determines. If physically we are not free 
agents, logically we are. For though appar- 
ently limited by the flesh, we are conscious of 
the capacity of the will to move and decide as 
we determine. If we are not in fact free 
agents, we nevertheless act as if we were. 
And practically that makes us the free agents 
that we feel ourselves to be. 

"We do not originate thought, but thought 
awakens our thinking. The infinite is replete 
with multifarious ideas or mental impulses 
that have floated down the centuries since the 
primal fancies of primitive man were conjured 
by passing wind and boisterous elements. We 
are born into this sea of thoughts. As a fish 
thrives only in its native watery element, so the 
mind of man thrives only in a sea of mental 
phantasms. What we are and become is the 
result of what mental currents we meet in the 
vast ocean of being and the effect they have 
upon us. 

"But because we are thus environed by an 
invisible ocean of mental forces, is not to con- 
clude that these forces become the absolute 
moulders of our being and makers of our 
destiny. While we are surrounded and in- 
vaded, we must remember that within our- 
selves there is aggregated a vast number of 
individualized forces which constitute our 
personality. These are the opposing powers 
we may bring to play on sinister and obnoxious 
forces that would o'ermaster us. 

"Thoughts are themselves creators of 
thought, as one sea-wave generates another in 
its path of agitation. But the primal mother 
of all thought is the emotion from whose 
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travail leaps some child of the throbbing 
brain." 

Again he says: 

"Our lives hang sometimes like a slender 
cord in the wind, easily moved whithersoever 
the first breath shall direct them. The heart 
is often like a flickering flame fed by some 
invisible substance. We cannot tell on what 
it feeds and grows, but from some mysterious 
source it gains its sustenance." 

Very thoughtful are Mr. Frank's observa- 
tions on "The Secret Springs of Desire," 
"The Dangers of Despondency," and "How 
the Moral Character is Made." 

"Habit is the chisel that cuts the moral 
marble into the shapes its promptings pattern. 

"When angry, hateful feelings are engen- 
dered in the young heart, its native love soon 
flees and evil thoughts obtrude to steal away 
its peace. Had Byron's mother been a sincere 
and noble-spirited woman he would have given 
to the world perhaps a character as delicately 
and exquisitely moulded as his symmetrical 
lines. But because his mother was selfish, 
narrow-minded, jealous and contemptuous, 
she expelled from his young heart the natural 
love that first awoke. Long indulged, the evil 
feeling grows till, like the Upas tree, it over- 
shadows and blights with its poisonous breath 
all that it approaches. At first, by a single 
forceful energy of the mind, it can be banished ; 
but once it is lodged in the seat of habit — the 
sub-conscious realm of activity — it waxes 
strong and defiant and can be overthrown only 
by the most strenuous effort. 

"When once character is fixed, it persists 
along lines of least resistance. So long as no 
great crisis overtakes one, whose convulsions 
shatter the continuity of one's consciousness 
and split it in twain, the formation of charac- 
ter may be considered established when mature 
years are attained. But all the education of 
childhood and youth should be directed to the 
guidance and development of the nobler emo- 
tions that when they shall have become full 
grown they shall be the climax of a full and 
rounded life. 

"By the law of accumulative energy, 
indeed, the cosmic forces build in the human 
consciousness the conserving forces of the 
social life. Society would still be chaotic and 
the individual remain a savage, were it not that 
by slow degrees, through the nameless cen- 
turies, the primitive impulses have been 



sloughed off and substituted by those of refine- 
ment and physical prowess. Thus have sym- 
pathy, association, kinship and nationality 
been established. Thus has man risen from 
satyr to saint, from a Caliban to a Columbus. 
Thus has the primal impulse of revenge soft- 
ened into the passion for forgiveness. Thus 
has savage tribalism merged into national 
patriotism; and thus is selfish patriotism 
slowly passing into world-unity and human 
brotherhood. 

"In the meadows of the heart spring the 
flowers that promise the peace of humankind. 
'One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.'" 

Man is environed by influences that act and 
react on his brain and motor centers. He has 
within himself also warring impulses and 
desires. It is supremely important that he 
fixedly determine to draw to himself only those 
influences that make for the development of 
high character, for moral strength and self- 
mastery. 

"If, at some period of life, circumstances 
drive to discord and disharmony, till all the 
chords of our being twang with distress, seek 
swiftly such occupation as shall invite har- 
mony to the mind and rest to the nerves. 
Why dwell on thoughts that make one miser- 
able, knowing how they precipitate disease in 
the body and disaster in life? By force of 
habit conjure such ideas as generate hopeful- 
ness and courage. Let occupation wait on 
appetite. Let what interests be the guide to 
what we do. 

"Seek freedom. This comes by enabling 
the mind to expand its consciousness into the 
larger soul-influences that surround it. But in 
seeking freedom one must seek such freedom 
as shall make the life better and truer. . .'. 
Whatever may have been one's mistakes in 
unfortunate mental association with evil 
powers it behooves us never to despair, but 
once more to arise and, buckling on the armor 
of the higher attributes, set forth, like another 
Sir Galahad, in search for the Holy Grail. 

'"What thou hast done, thou hast done; for the 
heavenly horses are swift; 
Think not their flight to o'ertake— they stand 
at the throne even now; 
Ere thou canst compass the thought, the immor- 
tals in just hands shall lift, 
Poise and weigh surely thy deed, and its weight 
shall be laid on thy brow; 
For what thou hast done, thou hast done.' " 

In the chapter on nerves there is much that 
merits serious thought, and some positions are 
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taken that will doubtless challenge discussion; 
but space renders it impossible for us to do 
more than quote the following admirable 
words on the treatment of the insane: 

"This fact shows how utterly nonsensical, 
yea, criminal, the former treatment of the 
insane was. Indeed the lesson must still be 
enforced, for there are many who think that 
the insane can only be controlled by physical 
restraint and force. Undoubtedly the reason 
they are not amenable to rational mental action 
is because their nerves are so heated or melted 
that any effort mentally to control them is 
physically impossible. This is also true of 
hysterical and all kind of excitable people. 
Let the nerves get cooled down. The fact 
that there is a certain sort of smell, very vague 
and subtle, that accompanies insane persons, 
which an expert, it is said, can detect, seems 
to indicate the fact that a peculiar sort of 
nerve-dissolution takes place in their bodies. 

"Manifestly, then, the only scientific way to 
treat the insane is first to so affect them that 
their nerves will be calmed and cooled, and 
kept in such condition, till the power of the 
reason and the kindly affections can over- 
master them." 

The body is the subject of one of the most 
practical chapters. 

"How much is the happiness, the peace, the 
misery, or the woe of life," says our author, 
"dependent on the crude instrument of the 
body! How little has man learned of its con- 
trol! How still is it the master of his morals, 
his ambitions, and his prowess! How often 
has it dragged him to the gutter and besmeared 
him with the mire of infamy and vice, making 
of him who is 'a paragon of animals — in appre- 
hension, a god ' — the veriest libel on his Maker ! 

"Yet man is conscious in his self -responsi- 
bility, because he can by an effort of the mind 
separate his personality — his self-conscious 
integrity — from its immediate relationship with 
the form it inhabits. Man cannot physically 
remove himself from his house of clay; yet he 
can soar on mental wings so far above the 
miasmatic atmosphere in which too often it 
abides, that he can become conscious of the 
regnancy of his soul, and its absolute domi- 
nance of the body. 

"To have a good, healthy, happy, well- 
endowed body, and well under the control of 
common sense and judicious restraint, is, then, 
one of the first requisites of a successful career. 

"One need not, however, be discouraged if 



not rightfully dowered with physical strength 
and proportion. There have been disfigured 
men and women whose very natural mis- 
fortune has been the inspiration of their effort 
and achievement. Not the dwarf-like and 
repulsive figure of Pope could prevent him 
from pouring forth the wisdom of verse and 
prose, till the splendor of his mind's achieve- 
ment so far overshadowed the disfigurement of 
his frame that one forgot to observe it while 
marveling at his genius. 

"Elizabeth Barrett Browning was not dow- 
ered with health, beauty or a fund of physical 
force. All her years she lay upon her invalid 
bed, and, almost deserted by her body, caused 
her brilliant mind to display such starry 
glories in the firmament of literature that she 
conquered in spite of her exhausted body. 
Sometimes the very force of the mind itself is 
so effective that it prolongs a life of which 
Nature had prophesied but a short duration, 
with death already written in the cradle. 
Such was the secret of Samuel Johnson's long 
life of seventy years and more, although physi- 
cians and friends had anticipated sudden death 
at any moment." 

Age and decrepitude, Mr. Frank holds, are 
largely due to want of order and method in life. 
A calm mind promotes a harmonious and 
healthy body. With most modern metaphysi- 
cal students, the author lays great stress on like 
attracting like. 

"Money makes money, riches are con- 
tagious, and so are happiness, health, hope 
and good cheer. Therefore the grumbler is 
always unwelcome though rich as Croesus 
while the wit, with his volatile ban mots, is 
always sought for and favored. But all these 
qualities are only acquired by the institution 
of established habits of the body which gen- 
erate them." 

But it is the habits that make lasting im- 
pressions on the body and brain which the 
serious-minded must ever keep in mind. 

"Health, Happiness and Success are largely 
matters of habit. If we accustom the body to 
awaken each morning with the conscious pos- 
session of these qualities, and not with the 
predisposition to complaint and misgiving, we 
will have forged far ahead toward the earthly 
paradise we pursue. If we accustom our- 
selves to think of the body as decrepit, full of 
aches and pains, and on our lips is ever a groan 
of despair and in our hearts a pang of self- 
reproach, we shall reap what we sow and end 
our days in sackcloth and ashes. 
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"'Guard well the days that hurry by, 
Nor backward look with heavy sigh; 
AU wasted are the tears that fall, 
No Hi-spent hour can they recall. 

March onward with a fearless mind, 
And leave the shadows far behind.' *' 

The third section of the work, in which the 
Parent, the Teacher and the Environment of 
the individual receive the author's attention, 
contains much that it would be well if every 
parent, instructor and publicist in America 
could read. Though tempted to quote at 
length from each of these chapters, owing to 
the extensive extracts which we have already 
given we find it impossible to follow our incli- 
nation. 

There are several unfortunate typographical 
slips and some examples of looseness in the 
employment of figures and terms that are 
regrettable. Thus, on page 45, Cassio is used 
for Iago. On page 16S we have the word 
" imaginary " for " imaginative." On page 45 
the use of the figure of the Upas tree in the 
manner employed by the author is unfortunate, 
inasmuch as locomotion is not one of the 
attributes of trees. 

in. 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
fundamental difference in view-point of the 
author and ourselves. Mr. Frank, we take it, 
inclines to the hypothesis of Haeckel, Weiss- 
man, and that school of materialistic evolu- 
tionary thinkers whose extreme philosophical 
views were voiced by Nietzsche and are 
reflected in no small degree by Ibsen and sev- 
eral of the great realistic dramatists and nov- 
elists of the nineteenth century; while the 
longer we have lived and the more deeply we 
have pondered on the great modern Sphinx — 
life and its meaning — the more profoundly 
have we become convinced that in the ideal- 
istic hypothesis lies the truth. Ever since the 
deeper things of life began to force themselves 
on our consciousness, we have striven to know 
the truth. Born into an orthodox home, we 
were early taught the doctrine of plenary 
inspiration — to regard the Bible as the exact 
verbal utterances of God, given to men — the 
pure gold of truth, without any human alloy. 
At that time the frightful dogma of eternal 
damnation for the doubters was a part of the 
generally accepted faith of those with whom 
we mingled. 

Later, the palpable variations and inaccu- 



racies in the statements of facts as given by the 
different biographers of Jesus in the New 
Testament, and various perplexing and con- 
tradictory utterances found in different parts 
of what we had been taught was the verbally- 
inspired Word of Divinity, awakened doubts 
in our mind. Still later, we came to study the 
other great world-religions and learned how 
in many instances the bibles of other peoples 
had slowly grown and acquired the odor of 
sanctity only after the flight of generations; 
while in other instances, as in the case of Con- 
fucius and Mohammed, the influence of en- 
vironment and the limititations due to preju- 
dice and the mental world in which they lived 
were clearly reflected in their writings. 

Then came the revelations of modern 
physical science, showing the infinite character 
of the universe and the long period that man 
had inhabited our globe. A new Bible was 
brought to light, writ in the rocks and strata of 
earth and showing that the childhood legends, 
myths and dreams of earth's children were piti- 
fully puerile compared with the broader and 
grander truths that were glimpsed through this 
new revelation. 

Parallel with the opening up of these broader 
visions of creation and the development of life, 
came the inestimably valuable contribution to 
civilization made by the scholars known as 
Modernists or Higher Critics. The illuminat- 
ing result of their work supplemented the 
loftier view which came with the broadening 
intellectual horizon of modern times. 

These discoveries, so revolutionary in char- 
acter, swept a large proportion of the scholar- 
ship of the present age, which dared fearlessly 
to follow the torch of reason, far away from the 
old moorings. Men who believed that reason 
was a God-given and precious gift, not to be 
wrapped in a napkin and buried in the sands 
of superstition and ignorance, were forced to 
modify their religious concepts and discard 
very much that earlier generations had un- 
questioningly accepted. 

We were among this number to whom the 
old concepts no longer brought satisfaction, and 
the passing from the bondage of unreasoning 
faith brought with it an immense sense of free- 
dom and light. The Sphinx still propounded 
her question, and materialism's answer no less 
than the reply of the children of a dogmatic 
faith based on the concepts of a childhood age, 
was unsatisfactory. Logically, materialism 
leads to the night of negation and pessimism. 
Physical science explained the method of life's 
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advance, but it did not explain any more satis- 
factorily than the myths of the ancients the 
origin of life; while the law, order and appar- 
ently clearly-defined purpose of creation found 
no rational hypothesis in a philosophy that did 
not recognize a Cosmic Mind, infinitely wise 
and all-comprehending — a great directing 
Intelligence whose work clearly spoke of a pur- 
poseful, irresistible forward push toward some 
great end. Reason lit the path and research 
did much to emancipate the mind from the 
bondage of fear and superstition. But they 
led only to the Holy Place, and he who rivets 
his eyes on materialistic phenomena and 
refuses to look behind or beyond, is doomed to 
disappointment in his quest for truth. 

We remember, when a very little child, on 
first hearing that the world was round and that 
we were on the surface, we did not believe it, 
though we had not the courage at first to com- 
bat our teacher, whom we loved and revered. 
But what seemed palpably false to our imma- 
ture mind, we soon learned was the simple fact. 

Many years later we remember listening, 
when the head of the public high school in a 
Western town explained to an audience com- 
posed largely of farmers the then new inven- 
tion of the telephone. He said: "With it you 
might be in A and your friend be in G, twelve 
miles distant, and yet you would hear his voice 
as clearly as if he were in the next room." 

After the meeting was dismissed, an old 

farmer said to us: "Professor B may be a 

smart teacher, but if he thinks I am fool enough 
to believe his absurd story about that new 
invention, he's very much mistaken. It 
ain't according to reason or common-sense." 

And this has been the attitude of the world 
in all stages of advance, when any new truth 
has burst upon the intellectual horizon. Only 
those things visible to the physical senses or 



which conform to our very limited knowledge 
impress us as being sensible; and we well 
remember how we long stood on this ground, 
after we had been forced to discard the old 
childhood beliefs about creation and life. 
Then from Plato's concept as luminously 
illustrated in the story of the men in the cave, 
and from other idealistic philosophers, the 
great basic truths of the spiritual being, the 
real and the phenomenal being the changing 
appearance began to dawn on our conscious- 
ness, becoming more and more clear. It was 
as though we passed from the Holy Place of 
Reason to the Holiest of Holies, where the 
inner consciousness or the Intuitive Reason 
shines with revealing light, making the dark 
places plain. We do not mean that all things 
are clear, but it has given us a groundwork on 
which to stand that satisfies as did nothing the 
old dogmatic view or the materialistic concept 
afforded, in meeting the demands of reason 
and the spiritual aspirations. 

In this new view, "evolution," to use the 
admirable expression of Dr. G. C. Mars, "is 
the gradual unfolding of a rational plan in time, 
or the becoming explicit of an implicit idea. 
Whether that idea lies potentially in the 
individual or in the environment, or in both — 
as it must, since action and reaction are always 
equal — the outcome is the infolded plan, or 
idea, unfolded. In other words, the evolution 
of the cosmos presents itself as a vast inner, 
purposive idealism coming to outer realiza- 
tion." 

We cannot at present further dwell on this 
thought, but enough has been written to show 
how we differ from Mr. Frank in a funda- 
mental way when viewing the problem of the 
modern Sphinx — "the meaning of man." 

B. O. Flower, 

Boston* Massachusetts. 
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As Others See Us. By John Graham Brooks. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 365. Price, $1.75 
net. New York: The MacmiUan Company. 

EVERYTHING that comes from the pen 
of John Graham Brooks is richly worth 
the reading. He is one of the most funda- 
mental and broad-visioned of the popular 
writers on social and economic problems of the 
day. His spirit is always fair and judicial, 
while his impulses are those of the humani- 
tarian and the apostles of social righteousness, 
rather than those of the apologist for "things 
as they are " or as privilege wishes them to be. 

In the present volume Mr. Brooks makes a 
study of the criticisms and conclusions by emi- 
nent Europeans who have visited the United 
States, from the early days to the present time, 
with a view to seeing how far such criticisms 
are justified by facts. In this way he is able 
not only to give us charming brief character- 
izations of the works of our leading critics — 
books which in many instances raised storms 
of indignation on this side of the Atlantic when 
they first appeared, but also to sift the false 
from the true and show us that in spite of the 
exaggerations and conclusions based on 
imperfect data, superficial observations and 
prejudice, there remains much that is true and 
suggestive in the criticisms even of our severest 
judges. 

The author is always interesting, but in this 
work he has excelled in presenting his subject 
in a thoroughly fascinating or beguiling man- 
ner. The volume contains seventeen chap- 
ters, besides a comprehensive bibliography and 
a carefully-prepared index. Among the most 
interesting discussions are "Concerning Our 
Critics," "Who is the American?" "Our 
Talent for Bragging," "The Mother Country 
as Critic," " Change of Tone in Foreign Criti- 
cism," "Higher Criticism," "Our French Vis- 
itors," "Democracy and Manners," "Our 
Greatest Critic," "A Philosopher as Media- 
tor," "A Socialist Critic," and "Signs of 
Progress." 

Not the least interesting and valuable parts 
of the work for young students are the author's 
brief and thoroughly delightful characteriza- 
tions of the critics and his descriptions of their 
mental attitude. Here is a typical example of 



this feature in the following words on De 
Tocqueville: 

"John Stuart Mill called De Tocqueville's 
Democracy 'the first philosophical book ever 
written on democracy as it manifests itself in 
modern society/ Until 1888 no book at all 
comparable to it had been written. It was 
said that every thinking man in Europe had to 
read it, in order to avoid the constant confes- 
sion that he had not read it. Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, though the son of a peer of France, took 
his stand as a youth of twenty-five for the 
French Revolution of 1830. At the close of 
his school studies, he made a long tour in Italy 
and Sicily, where he worked at politics and 
institutions with 'incredible pains,' to use his 
own words. On his return he was given, for a 
lad of twenty-one, an important position (juge 
auditeur). Political and social studies were 
from this time his pursuit. With no man can 
we less connect the word cranky or flighty. 
Only when he became convinced that Charles 
X. either could not or would not understand 
constitutional freedom, did he yield to the 
Revolution of 1830. His moral and intellec- 
tual struggles at this period determined his 
career. He had become convinced that the 
permanent defeat of democracy was impos- 
sible. How, then, could he better equip him- 
self for service to his country than go at once 
to America ? He had already discovered the 
most competent man in this country, the his- 
torian, Jared Sparks, to guide him in his first 
studies of the town-meeting. He reached New 
York in 1831, spending a year in travel and 
incessant study. He rose in France to be 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1849, receiving, 
for his moral courage, the honor of imprison- 
ment at the hands of Louis Napoleon on the 
second of December, 1851. 

"De Tocqueville did not merely think in 
principles, but he acted upon them in his 
political career. He possessed those high and 
rare distinctions in a politician, convictions, 
and human sympathy without cant. It is 
because these were thought out and lived out, 
that his Democracy in America has for us such 
priceless value. As we follow his pages, we 
see our troubles as through mists, but the mists 
are radiant and the light of a great hope shoots 
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through them. Critics have said that dem- 
ocracy, as a better form of government, was 
conceived of by de Tocqueville as a fatality; 
that it was bearing down upon us with forces 
so irresistible that argument and effort for or 
against it were alike futile. Few careful 
readers will draw this conclusion. Democ- 
racy is not to de Tocqueville necessarily a 
good. If it prove a good, it will be so only 
because citizens do their part in directing the 
forces that make for equality. Democracy 
will bear her fruit, sweet or sour, according to 
the soil of character in which it grows. In 
this conception, there is indeed 'destiny,' but 
it is the destiny of character. Democracy 
rises or falls as men put into it their best or 
their worst. 

"As a qualification for really enlightening 
national criticism, I have laid great stress on a 
capacity for common human sympathy. At 
least imaginatively, de Tocqueville had this at 
a very early age, and it deepens in him as a 
result of his social studies. He conceived a 
kind of horror for the way in which the aristo- 
cratic classes had governed the masses. He 
came to believe that the gradual softening of 
manners was due largely to a growing social 
equality. He says, 'When the chroniclers of 
the Middle Ages, who all belonged to the 
aristocracy by birth or education, relate the 
tragical end of a noble, their grief flows apace; 
whereas they tell you at a breath, and without 
wincing, of massacres and torture inflicted on 
the common sort of people.'" 

For Americans no chapter will present 
greater charm than that entitled "Our Great- 
est Critic." It is devoted to a consideration of 
the Hon. James Bryce and his American 
Commonwealth. But every chapter is replete 
with interest and bristling with suggestive and 
highly valuable facts. It is a volume that 
merits a place in every well-ordered library and 
should be found on the shelves of all public 
libraries. 



The Tragedy of Man. By Imre Madach. 
Translated by William N. Loew. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. New York: The Arcadia 



This most brilliant creation of Hungary's 
dramatic literature, The Tragedy of Man, by 
Imre Madach, who was born in 1821 at Also- 
Hregova, in Hungary, the scion of an ancient, 
noble Magyar family, has not before been 
presented to English-speaking people. 



Not even of Aryan origin, its construction 
cannot be explained according to the prin- 
ciples of Aryan languages and its conciseness 
and strength cannot be transferred, so that to 
produce even approximately, the sense of an 
expression, it is frequently necessary to render 
one Hungarian word into five or six of any 
other European language. 

The Magyar, the most perfect of all the 
Turanian languages, though the tongue of a 
small nation, has produced a great literature, 
an overwhelming amount of which is poetical 
writings. Its three God-born sons of Song, 
Petofi, Vorosmarty and Arany, are, compara- 
tively speaking, unknown outside of Hungary. 

The Tragedy of Man is a poem of the type of 
Goethe's "Faust" and Byron's "Cain"; and 
few books are better calculated to enlarge our 
continental narrowness and to teach us to 
respect the intellect and the genius of less 
progressive races. The poet has chosen as his 
theme the whole of mankind. His recurring 
hero is Adam, and his heroine Eve, the eternal 
types of humanity. We witness the whole 
process of man's development, up to the time 
when our earth may become frozen and 
uninhabitable and the human race be extin- 
guished. 

Lucifer, whose aim is to destroy the newly- 
created human race at the very outset, causes 
the pair to sink into a deep sleep, and evokes a 
succession of visions of the future of humanity, 
in which Adam beholds scene after scene of the 
future, himself taking an active part in each. 

Then we come to the present age. Adam, 
who had wished for a state founded on liberty 
and order, finds himself in such a state; he 
has become a citizen of London. Yet disap- 
pointment awaits him. The world has indeed 
become wide, but of a dead level of mediocrity; 
love itself is bought and sold. The whole 
world is an immense market, in which the 
higher impulses find little use, and the soul of 
Adam is possessed with the idea that this 
stream of people, this crowd filling the streets 
of the great metropolis, is engaged in the one 
task of digging its own grave. Adam sees the 
vast grave, but while all the rest sink into its 
depths he sees Eve freed from all that is base, 
radiant in her purity, flying heavenward as the 
genius of Love. 

The ninth scene which precedes the close is 
laid in the future, in a new socialistic world, 
where the whole world is one vast settlement; 
the individual has no power or initiative, for 
everything is determined by the common will. 
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The idea of Fatherland has long ceased to 
exist. Every man is a part of a huge machine, 
the Phalanstere. It is doubtful, however, if 
this attack on Socialism will be regarded as a 
serious blow: it may even serve as a new 
factor of agitation and education. 

Critics have commented on this work from 
two different points-of-view. Some say that 
the dreams were recognized by the poet him- 
self not to be in accordance with historical 
truth, and are represented as deliberately 
chosen by Lucifer with the diabolical aim of 
driving Adam to despair and suicide, and so 
destroying in him the whole human race. 
Others consider that the great events and 
epochs of history appeared to Madach him- 
self in the gloomy light in which he depicts 
them. 

Contrary to these views and to the interpre- 
tation of the able translator, William N. Loew, 
the book is anything but pessimistic. It points 
out the everlasting hand of Love as the main 
factor of history, the interest of the three con- 
cluding chapters being chapters of inspiration 
pointing out to the people only the dangers 
which are to be avoided by heeding the word 
of the Lord with which it concludes, "I have 
told thee, man, to strive and trust." 

The book has a certain flavor of reincarna- 
tion which is interesting as coming from a new 
source; it depicts the world as now in an age 
of transition; but the "period of transition" 
began in the year One and will end in the year 
None. Bolton Hall. 



More: A Study of Financial Conditions Now 

Prevalent. By George Otis Draper. Cloth. 

Pp. 246. Price, $1.00 net. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Company. 

Little fault can be found with this book by 
those who look at business from the standpoint 
of the author. Mr. Draper is a man of large 
experience in many lines of industry. He 
knows business conditions, the cost of dis- 
tribution, the perplexities of the labor prob- 
lem, the influence of the tariff, and all the other 
factors of our industrial system as well as any 
one, and he writes very clearly concerning all 
these things. 

Mr. Draper is not a Socialist, and the book 
is not intended to advance Socialism, but this 
will be its effect. He presents so many wrongs 
and difficulties, uncertainties and perplexities 
in the business life of to-day that the reader is 
forced to ask, Why continue a system that is 
guilty of all these things ? 

It costs $1.88 to make a pair of shoes. The 
profit of the manufacturer is only 2 cents. 
The maker's wage is so low that he is discon- 
tented. The retailer is not getting rich, and 
yet the purchaser is paying $8.00 for that pair 
of shoes. There is something wrong some- 
where, but just where it is impossible to find 
out from More. 

The author is a man so well disposed, so 
genial, so kindly and progressive, that it is with 
sincere regret we find ourselves unable to rank 
him as a fundamental thinker and author. 
Robert £. Bisbee. 
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" Benjamin Pay Mills and Hli Great Work for The 
Uplift of Humanity." .40A« : 4 

A FEATURE of special interest in this issue of 
The Arena is the illuminating sketch of the 
wonderful work being accomplished by the Rer. 
Benjamin Fat Mills, his remarkable family, and 
the chosen band of workers who havejAthered about 
this distinguished liberal leader. The article has 
been prepared for The Arena by George Whar- 
ton James, one of the most entertaining essayists 
among our popular present-day authors. Hereto- 
fore almost every effort to unite broad-minded and 
conscience-guided men and women who wish to 
enjoy a jgiowth-favormg freedom has failed. Yet 
tli« work is certainly one of the most important 
labors for both the individual and society at a time 



when the key-note of the epoch is union or coopera- 
tion; and the success of Mr. Mills and his co- 
workers is therefore a signal victory for progress and 
human evolution, of far-reaching import 

—The Third Decree 7 : A Modern Flay IUustratlnc 
The Educational Value of The Drama." 

This month we contribute our series of special 
dramatic studies which opened in the December 
Arena with Mr. Ryan Walker's discriminating 
characterization of "The Devil," by a study of Mr. 
Charles Klein's new and successful play, "The 
Third Degree." Next month we will publish a 
criticism bv Ryan Walker of " The World and His 
Wife" and "Salvation Nell," the two most import- 
ant plays on the boards in New York city during the 
closing weeks of the past year. 
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Notes and Comments. 



Mr/ Vrooman'i Railway Paper. 

Among the various objections to public-ownership 
of railways made by the apologists for corporation 
interests and representatives of the feudalism of 
privileged wealth, is that public-ownership means 
confiscation. In this issue of The Arena Mr. 
Vbooman, in the course of his series of masterly 
papers on the railways of Europe, which have been 
so strong a feature of the magazine during recent 
issues, considers this fallacious and sophistical cry 
in the light of the facts presented by governments 
which have taken over the railways. Mr. Vroo- 
man'b masterly paper is the work of an expert inves- 
tigator who has acquired his facts through exhaustive 
personal research and at great expense. They are 
thoroughly trustworthy and of immense value to all 
friends of progressive democracy and the people's 
interests. _ 

"Prostitution as a Social Problem." 

The Arena aims to discuss from month to month 
various phases of the social and economic problems 
that vitally affect civilisation. In the present issue 
we present an extremely thouj^tftilpaper giving a 
secularist's view of prostitution. While many of 
our readers will not agree with the position taken by 
Mr. Sghroeder, all broad-minded thinkers will be 
glad to see ably presented the opinions of a large and 
growing number of earnest men and women wno are 
thmlring seriously upon the fundamental evils of 
present-day society. On the divorce question Mr. 
Sghroeder's views deserve special consideration. 
They impress us as being thoroughly sound, and at 
a time when there are so many hysterical appeals to 
religious prejudice and so determined an effort on 
the part of certain workers to secure legislation 
whicn, in our judgment, would certainly result in 
increasing immorality and bringing into the world a 
vast number of children of hate who would be a 
curse to the community, such thoughts as those pre- 
sented by Mr. Schroeder deserve special considera- 
tion. _ 

"Is Modern Organised Christianity a Failuref 

In the November Arena we published a remark- 
ably brave and well-considered papes> on "The 
Responsibility of the Churches," by Rev. John 
Hatneb Holmes, pastor of the Church of the Mes- 
siah of New York city. It was a prophet's call to 
the sleeping churches. This month another schol- 
arly clergvman addresses our readers in an equally 
remarkable contribution. Rev. P. Gavan Duffy 
is a brilliant New England clergyman of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and nis notable paper 
entitled Is Modern Organized Christianity a Fail- 



ure ? ** will be found to be as profoundly thoughtful 
as it is deeply religious. In it present conditions an 
presented in a masterly, temperate and well-con- 
sidered manner, and comparisons are instituted 
between present-da v organized Christianity and the 
teachings, life and example of the Founder of 
Christianity that cannot fail to arrest the attention 
and awaken the conscience of earnest and truly 
religious men and women. Dr. Duffy clearly 
shows that organized Christianity has been largely 
recreant to her sacred trust Happily there are at 
the present time many aims of a jgenuine religious 
awakening throughout toe Christian world. A 
wonderfulnew spiritual unrest is becoming more and 
more evident This is especially true throughout 
the Anglo-Saxon world, ana it presages, we believe, 
one of tne greatest, if not indeed the greatest moral 
awakening since the rise of Primitive Christianity. 
A great conflict is impending, and in this conflict we 
will find the old alignment The reactionary, con- 
ventional religionists will unite as they did in Jest®' 
time, with the rich and the powerful against those 
who insist on carrying into life in a whole-souled 
and vital way the ethics of the Great Nazarene. 



"Italian Freedom and The Foots." 

Special attention is called to Professor Lkwib 
Worthxngton Smith's vivid picture of the age-long 
struggle for freedom in Italy and the influence which 
this heroic conflict has exerted on the sensitive minds 
of the poets. Less obvious but none the less real 
has been its influence on the heart of western civil- 
ization. Palestine, Greece and Italy have been the 
three great mothers of western progress, the founts 
from which the most virile and nourishing inspira- 
tion has been derived; and the conflict for freedom 
in Italy, from the days of the Gracchi to the mag- 
nificent warfare waged by Mazqni in his appeal to 
the intellect and the heart, and by Garibaldi as the 
leader of the troops consecrated to freedom, has 
inspirited the apostles of progress and humanity in 
every western land. Professor Smith occupies the 
chair of English and literature in Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

"Industrial Classes as Factors in Racial Develop- 
ment." 

We doubt if any English-speaking magazine in 
recent years has published a more profoundly 
thoughtful, informing or helpful paper on the 
extremely important subject of the relation of the 
industrial classes to racial development than is given 
in this number of The Arena by Mr. George R. 
Stetson. It is a contribution that every thinker in- 
terested in economic progress should carefully peruse. 
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"The Arena" 

For March 



The Arena for March will contain a number of notable 
and attractive features, among which we mention the following : 

I. DAVID WARFIELD: THE ACTOR AND THE MAN. By Lawrence 

Hall. (Illustrated.) 

This is the fourth contribution in The Arena's notable series of critical dramatic 
papers which has already gained such popular favor. The author of this remarkable 
and fascinating contribution treats the dramatic career of Mr. Warfield from the days 
when he was so popular as a fun-maker in his impersonations of East-Side Hebrew life. 
He shows how he succeeded, and splendidly succeeded, in "The Auctioneer," "The 
Music Master" and "A Grand Army Man." A brief and lucid criticism of his work 
in the last two plays is given, with an estimate of Mr. Warfield as an actor and the 
distinctive characteristics of his art. The paper is magnificently illustrated, and the 
tens of thousands of thinking men and women who have smiled and shed tears when 
witnessing this artist's incomparable interpretations of "The Music Master" and "A 
Grand Army Man," will wish to possess this sympathetic but intelligently critical study 
of Mr. Warfield and his art. 

II. HARMONIZING OUR DUAL GOVERNMENT. By J. W. Bennett, 

author of Roosevelt and tlte Republic. 

This is one of the most statesmanlike, wise and sound political contributions that 
has appeared in many years dealing with a vital question. The author briefly reviews 
the historic conditions attending the writing and ratification of the Constitution. This 
is followed by a luminous discussion of the subject in relation to present conditions 
from the standpoint of fundamental democracy; while the suggested changes will 
impress thoughtful patriots as being at once wise, sane and eminently practical. It is 
one of those timely and constructive papers which the present critical hour impera- 
tively demands, and should have the widest possible reading. 
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III. THE LIFE RELIGION. By Rufus W. Weeks. 

The Arena has seldom published a more important or popular series of papers 
than that which opened in the November issue by the powerful paper on "The Re- 
sponsibility of the Churches," by the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, and which was con- 
tinued in the January number by Rev. Eliot White, A.M., in his paper on the Christian 
Socialist Fellowship, and in the present issue by the Rev. P. Gavan Duffy's masterly 
contribution entitled "Is Modern Organized Christianity a Failure?" The March 
number of The Arena will contain a layman's discussion of "The Life Religion." 
The author is a prominent business man of New York and has long been an active 
worker in carrying forward the higher and nobler social ideals of Christianity — such 
ideals as were luminously presented by Frederic D. Maurice and Canon Charles 
Kingsley in the England of the last century. This paper forms a splendid companion 
article to "The Responsibility of the Churches" and "Is Modern Organized Chris- 
tianity a Failure ? " 

IV. BROWNING'S THEORY OF LOVE. By Elmer J. Bailey, A.M., Ph.M. 

This paper from the pen of a well-known member of the faculty of Cornell Uni- 
versity, will be one of the most notable literary critical essays of the present year. It 
is a finely discriminating essay such as could come only from the pen of one who is a 
thorough master of his subject, who possesses a broad view of life and literature, and 
who is peculiarly gifted with critical discernment and the judicial spirit. In the first 
part of the paper the author discusses in a fascinating and informing manner the 
human love motive in Browning's poems, citing a wealth of illustrative lines which 
make clear the master contention of the paper. Later he critically examines the poet's 
philosophy in the light of sound ethics. Like Professor Henderson's criticism of 
Bernard Shaw, which was a leading feature of our January number, this paper will 
broaden and deepen the culture of all readers. Mr. Bailey is the author of an impor- 
tant new work entitled The Novels of George Meredith: A Study. 

V. "WHY RACE-SUICIDE WITH ADVANCING CIVILIZATION?" A 

REPLY. By Solomon Schindler. 
The thought-stimulating paper in our December number by Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler called forth the interesting symposium which appears in this issue. In the 
March Arena Rabbi Schindler replies to his critics and discusses the question. Like 
everything written by the learned Rabbi, this contribution is highly thought-suggesting, 
even though the reader may not be prepared to accept his conclusions. 
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Some Recent Investigations by The 
Society for Psychical Research 

By the 
Right Hon. Gerald W. Balfour 

New Facts on Our Survival of 
Death 

With authentic records of psychic 
communications from the late 
Frederic W. H. Meyers of London. 
By Principal John W. Graham, Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England. 

Psychotherapeutics and Religion 

With an examination of the Emman- 
uel Movement and Christian Sci- 
ence. N 

By Dr. Henry Rutgers Marshall 

Probation and Children's Courts in 
Italy 

A great reform in the treatment of 
criminals, accomplished under dif- 
ficulties. 
By Lucy C. Bartlett 

The Social Conscience of the Future 

A vital and searching study of social- 
ism by one of its wise advocates. 
By Vida Scudder 

These and many more equally live 
topics in 

THE JANUARY 

HIBBERT JOURNAL 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIG- 
ION, THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 

A Remarkab'e Number of 
a Remarkable P.riodical 



75 cents per copy 



$2.50 per annum 



Subscriptions should begin with the quarterly 
number for October, which starts a new volume, 
but can commence with January, if desired. 
Published by 

SHERMAN, FRENCH & CO. 

6 Beacon Street Boston, Ma**. 



THE PUBLIC 

LOUIS F. POST, Editor 



A Weekly Narrative of History in 
the Making. 

The NEWS NARRATIVE of this 
Periodical is a continuous story of the 
historical news of the world, free from 
editorial bias and innuendo. It 
reads and condenses the newspaper 
dispatches for you. 

The EDITORIALS may not 
please you unless you are a demo- 
cratic Democrat, or a democratic Re- 
publican, or a democratic Socialist, 
or a believer in Tolstoy and Henry 
George. But they will stir you up, 
whatever you are. 



ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 

Three Months' Trial for Twenty-five Cents 



The Public 206 Ellsworth Building, Chicago 



To Our Readers ! 



In order to prevent, so far as possible, the an- 
noyance due to delays and errors, and the con- 
fusion resulting therefrom, we request that our 
friends kindly address all business communica- 
tions, orders for books, subscriptions, complaints, 
etc., to our publication office, thus : "The Arena 
Magazine, Trenton, New Jersey.* 9 

Please make all money-orders, post-office and 
express orders payable to " The Arena Magazine, 
Trenton, New Jersey." 

We have recently had occasion to rectify many 
errors in our mailing-lists. Enough were found 
to make us feel that there may be more. 

Won't you help us, if your magazine is not 
correctly addressed, or if you have failed to re- 
ceive certain numbers, by sending us a postal- 
card stating that fact and giving (1) the present 
address and (2) the address as it should be? 
Address your complaint simply. u The Arena 
Magazine, Trenton, New Jersey" 
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WHAT " THE ARENA " STANDS FOR 

THE ARENA is an open forum for the dignified discussion of great political, social, 
economic, educational, religious and philosophical problems, when presented in a 
thoughtful manner, free from personalities. 

In addition to this', it stands for certain definite and important practical movements that 
we believe under existing conditions are imperatively demanded in order to preserve and make 
effective the foundation principles of democratic republican government and that measure of 
civic righteousness and efficiency that is essential to safeguard the interests and foster the hap- 
piness and development of all the people. 

We believe that if the Republic is to become and remain the true leader of civilization, 
moral idealism rather than materialistic aggression, the ideal of peace and righteousness rather 
than the theory of force and commercial aggrandizement, must be the key-note of national life. 
We believe that no nation can hope for a great to-morrow that is faithless to its trust to the 
children of to-day; that without environing childhood with conditions that foster physical, 
mental and moral unfoldment, the recreant nation must decline; and thus where child- 
slavery in mine, factory, shop or mill is permitted the nation sells her birthright to give to 
greed-crazed privileged classes a mess of pottage. 

We believe that war is a crime against civilization and inimical to the foundation principles 
of Christianity, and that the nation that does not throw its whole influence in favor of abritra- 
tion and all practical efforts to compel nations to settle their differences without appealing to 
the arbitrament of force, is false to the ethics of Jesus and the cause of civilization. 

We believe in justice for all the people and that in the great cooperative movements that 
are sweeping many lands lies one of the splendid practical peaceful methods for securing to the 
people the fruits of their toil, without making them dependent on parasite classes that levy 
extortion on industry and take from the toiler that to which he is rightfully entitled. 

In a word, The Arena stands for a peaceful, progressive and practical program looking 
toward the realization and maintenance o) a government such as was conceived by the author of 
the Declaration of Independence ; a government marked by equal rights for all and special 
privileges for none; a government in which equality of opportunities and of rights shall be the 
master-note of national life; a government "of the people, by the people and for the people," 
under the segis of the Golden Rule. And therefore it is especially hospitable to those great 
economic movements that favor the advancement of a juster day, the advent of a nobler, freer 
manhood, and the outflowering of a nation whose crowning glory shall be her moral grandeur. 
And, with DeTocqueville, holding that "The cure for the evils of democracy is more dem- 
ocracy," The Arena demands : 

I. Direct-Legislation, through the Initiative and Referendum, supplemented by the 
Right of Recall. 

II. Public-Ownership and operation of all public utilities or natural monopolies, 
m. Proportional Representation, as a practical provision for giving all classes a propor- 
tional voice in government, relative to their strength. 
IV. Voluntary Cooperation. 

V. The abolition of child-slavery in factory, shop, mill and mine. 
VI. Arbitration at home and abroad. 

(a) Compulsory arbitration, to the end that the people shall not be made the 
victims of warring interests, and by which justice may obtain rather than cun- 
ning or force. 

(6) An aggressive campaign for international arbitration and the reduction of 
armaments. 
VII. Coincident with a persistent insistence on a practical progressive program along 
the lines of fundamental democracy and looking toward securing justice for all the people, a 
vigorous educational propaganda, with the master purpose of arousing the spiritual energies of 
the people, to the end that moral idealism shall supplant materialistic greed, and altruism 
blossom where egoism blights. 
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Watson's Jeffersonian Magazine 

REDUCED IN PRICE 

one: dollar 

Contains brilliant essays and political articles by Hon. Thomas E. Watson, a 
finely illustrated Survey of the World, the brightest and best of Southern fiction, 
original cartoons and poetry. 

The Weekly Jeffersonian 

Is a live wire in these days; you can 't touch it without getting a shock. Nine 
columns each week of picturesque editorials in Mr. Watson's inimitable style. 



one do: 

The Jeffersonians, Thomson, Georgia 

Books by Thos. E. Watson 

Story of France, 2 handsome volumes $3.50 

Napoleon 1.75 

Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson 1.75 

Bethany, the Love Story of a Confederate Volunteer 1.25 

Waterloo, just published 1.50 

Life and Speeches of Thomas E. Watson (autobiography) 1.50 

Handbook of Politics and Economics 1.00 

Sketches from Roman History 50 

THE JEFFERS0NIAN5, Thomson, Georgia 
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To-Morrow Magazine 



X an 



E 



MORROWjstands for free thought— for the philosophy of freedom and democracy without 
any if. 



ITHER freedom and democracy are general principles applicable universally to every phase of 
life£and thought or they are platitudes, delusions, ravelmgs from the network of human folly. 



HAVING searched the universe and made application of the philosophy of freedom to every 
thinkable phase of planetary, animal, vegetable and human life and accepted the philosophy of 
freedom as the general universal means to all beauty, purity, progress and permanent equilibrium, 
To-Morrow is engaged in pointing out wherein despotism — compulsion, are fundamental obstacles, 
while democracy — freedom, are always aids to man's progress m every field, political, social, eco- 
nomic, domestic, educational. 

ONCE the philosophy of freedom is accepted in the mind as a universal principle, decisions as to 
details are no longer necessary, for to understand, requires only a study of now to adjust the 
general law to the instance, the phenomenon or the case under consideration — a reconciliation which 
m this epoch is easily accomplished by those who are grounded in the laws of evolution as applied to 
our bodies, minds and social organization. 

THE difference between To-Morrow and other advance-thought publications lies in the fearless- 
ness with which it proclaims the application of the principles of freedom'and democracy to every 
phase of life and thought 

TO-MORROW does not employ "opinion" or " belief " in stating propositions, but, reiving on 
freedom and democracy as correct principles, it applies them fearlessly, and those who object to 
the conclusions reached merely show that they accept freedom and democracy with an if — if they do 
not interfere with some favorite theory or privilege of their own. 

NO MIND has ever existed on earth great and comprehensive enough to make correct decisions 
in regard to the millions of problems and questions that arise when considered independently 
as if isolated from all other problems, but properly classified, by the employment of general principles 
and laws that modern knowledge proves are true, it relieves the editor from the responsibility of 
chronicling "opinions," from the need of joining parties or creeds (opinionated groups), and instead 
places him on sure ground, bringing thought and conclusion under guidance of natural law. 

AS A PART of human thought differentiation out of which by natural selection has gradually 
evolved our present stage of racial knowledge, the guessing method, the method of considering 
each case and proposition oflife independently according as it might appeal to the ego, instead of 
classifying and employing general principles to decide millions of problems in groups, has, of course, 
been a necessary operation in the evolution of human knowledge and understanding; now, however, 
science having furnished data on which to base general principles, we may draw conclusions that 
apply to vast classes instead of risking the divergent appearance of each separate case or instance. 

TO-MORROW stands alone among all publications in that it is guided by the principle that there 
are four fours in sixteen, no matter wnose interests are affected — its conclusions are based on 
general laws that decide by classification, impersonally, disinterestedly, thousands of problems at a 
time, and Freedom without an if is presented Decause it is found to be the cosmic law or the universe. 

10 Cents the Copy $1.00 the Year 

To-Morrow Magazine, 139 E. 56th St., Chicago, III. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 



monks and 

monasteries 



By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 

SOMETIME FELLOW IN CHURCH HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 



THIS WORK, as the Boston Globe says, gives a better idea than was ever 
before presented between a single pair of covers what a strong part monasti- 
cism has performed in the world's history. Mr. Wishart brings the advan- 
tages of a trained mind and the scholarly instinct to this work. Hermits, beggars, 
diplomatists, statesmen, professors, missionaries, pontiffs, ascetic organizations and 
the rise and fall of empires are eloquently portrayed. He has sifted his authorities 
so carefully, says the Philadelphia Times, that the book has the stamp of truth in 
every statement placed there, however so deftly, that the literary grace of the work is 
fully preserved. It is a captivating theme, says the New York Times, and the pic- 
tures the work presents are vivid and clear. His list of authorities and excellent notes 
will be found helpful to both student and general reader. It emphatically ought to 
take rank ampng the favorite volumes in the libraries of students of the middle ages, 
says the Philadelphia North American. 

The original edition of this work will give pleasure to those who love a book for its intrinsic 
beauty. The paper is a noble quality of " close-wire " laid " feather-weight " with deckle-edges, 
and was printed while wet — a process fatal to papers made from substitutes for cotton and 
linen fibers. The margins are liberally broad. The types — generous size — are the old- 
style Dutch face, cut originally by Caslon, of London, about 1725, after the Elzevir models. 
The lines are well opened, and the ink is a deep, full-bodied bluish-black. The size is roya 
octavo. The work is thoroughly indexed and contains 454 pages, besides four true photo- 
gravure plates. The price is $3.50 net; by mail, $8.68. 

A new (12mo.) edition of this work, without the illustrations, has been issued in response to 
a demand for a popular cheaper edition, containing in the appendix an extended note dealing 
with the Philippine friars. The price is $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR 
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BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 



Cape Cod Ballads and Other 
Verse 

by Joe Llacela 

iLLUBTBATBD BY EDWARD W. KBMBLB. 

Hbt6 you b Mend who is a loTer of the homely and 
txpreMiye dialect of New England, who inclines to the sim- 
ple, heartfelt lays which come from the brain of the people's 
poet? Then you will search far before you can find a 
volume of Terse more altogether delightful than this. 

Prlco, $1.35 ; by mail, 01.00. 

The Gate Beautiful 

Being Principles and methods In Vital Art 
Education 

by Pref. Jefca Ward StlsBsea 

To the student of art and to any aspiring young person 
who desires to immensely broaden and deepen his or her 
culture in a rital and noble way, we beliere that this book 
will proTe the volume or Tolumes that will not only become 
a fountain of perpetual dellcht. but also an influenoc that 
will enrieh the whole of after life. Contains thousands of 
Illustrations, including two color charts. 

Cloth Edition: Royal 4to. Price. $7.10 ; by mail, 

Paper-ooYered Edition : Thinner paper, narrow 
margins. Prlco, 00.00; by mtU, 00.70. 



The Building of the~City Beau- 
tiful 

by Jeeeala Millar 

An ideal Christmas gift for all who Iots that which is 
good and pure and beautiful— all who seek to help the 
world onward and to make life richer, nobler and more 
grandly worth the while. Tkt Botkm T rmmsHp i aays ; •• One 
af the most beautiful spiritual risions of all ages." With 
photograYure of the author and his mother. 

Price. 01.50 ; by mall, 01.00. 



In Nature's Realm 

by Charles C. Abbott, M. D. 

With ninety drawinai and photograTure frontlspieoe, 

by (Mirer Kemp. 
For any lorer of nature who is also a lorer of beautiful 
ki, this rolume will be found peculiarly appropriate. 
» author helps his readers to look at nature with fresher 
eyes, and to see beauties and sources of deMght unnoticed 



Prioe, 00.50; by mall, 00.00. 



B. O. FLOWER'S 

How England Averted a Revo- 
lution of Force 

This book will be found one of the most timely, lnstruc- 
ttre and morally helpful books. It is a historical surrey of 
the leading political and nodal ereata in the England of the 
thirties and forties of the last century. 

An appendix vires the leading songs of freedom, and 
— l of protest of the period. 



Price, $1.35; by mall, 01.35. 



Dan Beard's Moonblight and 
Six Peet of Romance 

With Fifty Picture! by the Author. 

Among your friends and acquaintances, perhaps yo» 

hare some social reformer friend who inclines toward thv 

Single Tax. If so,yon cannot do better than to present such 

a mend with this book. It is a romance of the coal region 

Price, 01.25 ; by mall, 01.05. 

A Short History of Monks and 
Monasteries 

by Alfred Lesley Wlshart 
The work fires a better idea than was eTer before pre- 
sented between a single pair of corers what a strong part 
monasticism has performed in the world's history. Mr. 
Wlshart brings the ad rant ages of a trained mind and the 
scholarly instinct to this work. 

Original (8 to.) Edition: Illustrated with four photo, 
grarurea, 

Prlco, 00.50; by mall, 00.00. 

New (12mo.) Edition, without illustrations. 

Prlco, 01.50 ; by mall, 01.00. 

Elegies: Ancient and Modern 

by Tlmry Lloyd 
A critical and historical study of Xlegfao poetry of the 
world, together with an anthology of this noble form of 
Terse selected from the literature of all peoples and of all 
ages. Two Tolumes. Volume I, now ready. 

Prlco, 01.50, each Tolume ; by mall, 01.00. 

The Story of New Zealand 

by Pref. Praak Pareeae 

^,, A A boo !L X MO w I>,i re «»$»*?«« 1W illustrations, thai 

tails the truth about New Zealand— the truth that ha* 

startled, amaaed and excited the admiration of the wael* 

world. 

Price, 00.00 ; by mall, 01.50. 

The City for the People 

by Pref. Praak Parseaa 

A most Taluable work on public ownership of put Ik 
utilities, direct legislation and municipal home rule. Hill 
be found indespansable by student* of municipal question* 
Prlco, 01.00 ; by mail. 01.25. 

A Primer of {Direct Legislation 

A twenty-four page pamphlet, containing chapters c* 
the referendum the InltiatiT*. and fcupplementary rt so edit* 
in four parts. Price. 10 cents each ; 10 for 01.00 * 
50 for 00.50 ; 100 for 05.00 to one or more add>Yat tV 

Just Plain Folks ~~~ 

by B. Stlllmen Doubleday 
Many a man will see himself pfctererf here and will 
Tel to know how another has so well told Mr story. 
Price, 01.05 postpaid. 



The City the Hope of Democracy 

by Prederlc C. Howe 
" A strong and detailed analysis at the root of municipal 
gOTernment. 

^ Prica, 01.50; by mall, 01.53. 



By DAVID QRAHAM PHILLIPS 

The Plum Tree. Price. 01.50 postpaid. 

Tk. r»«.+ d.i». *«, •#. _.. tT 



The Cost. Price, 1*1.00 p< 
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HALF PRICE OFFER 

WORKS OF THOMAS W. LAWSON 



%Axe yon one of the millions 

wi>o have read with pounding heart and bated 
breath every word of Mr. Lawson's that has ap- 
peared in print ? And since the appearance of Mr. 
Lawson's last magazine article have regretted one 
thousand times the absence of Mr. Lawson's mon- 
umental WOrks IN PERMANENT FORM from VOUT 

book shelves ? 

Are yon one of the millions 

who read only snatches of "Frenzied Finance" and 
"Friday the Thirteenth," as they appeared in Every- 
body's and promised yourself at some future time — 
which time never arrived — to get together the thirty 
or forty necessary magazines and read Mr. Lawson 
thoroughly and carefully ? 

Are yon one of the millions 

who. have been looking forward with eagerness to 
the time when Mr. Lawson should again put his 
pen to paper and send waves of excitement across 
the continent ? 



' THE FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY " 




the first of a new series by Mr. Lawson, 

appears in the December number of the 

New England Magazine. The subject 

is the broadest Mr. Lawson has undertaken to write upon. And in the first 

article, Mr. Lawson makes it plain that he is still the seer and the prophet. 



NEW ENGLAND'S MAGAZINE BEAUTIFUL 



" FRENZIED FINANCE. ' ' We have 
secured a few copies of the volume contain- 
ing Mr. Lawson s "Frenzied Finance," the 
first thirty-two chapters, published by the 
Ridgway Company at $1.50. 



"FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH." 

We have also secured a few copies of Mr. 
Lawson's "Friday the Thirteentn," as it ap- 
peared in Everybody's, published by Double- 
day, Page & Company, at $1.50. 



With one year's subscription to the New England Magazine, to begin with the December number 
and include "The Future of Our Country. " complete, if order is accompanied by check for $3.00 
and the coupon below, we will send you by mail, prepaid, without additional charge, both "Fren- 
zied Finance" and "Friday the Thirteenth" in their original, attractive bindings. 

We regret that we can fill orders only as long as the volumes last. We regret also that the large 
demand for the December number makes it necessary for us to announce that we can no longer supply 
orders for single December copies, but must reserve the few on hand for yearly subscribers. 

NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE COMPANY 



Bebtrand L. Chapman, President 



Old South Building, BOSTON, MASS. 



COME TO NEW ENGLAND. — America's finest mountain, wood and shore resorts. Unequaled hunting, 
fishing, outing. Sport and rest. Investigate. Do n't wait. Plan ahead. Write for free descriptive booklets. 

NEW ENGLAND INFORMATION BUREAU. 



MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. VOID AFTER MARCH 16th 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen — I wish to take advantage of your half price offer. Enclosed herewith 33.00 f three dollars] for 
which please send me the New England Magazine for one year, containing "The Future of Our Country, by 
Thomas W. Lawson, and in addition, prepaid, and without extra charge, "Frenzied Finance" and "Friday the 
Thirteenth" in attractive, original bindings. Al 
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Pumping Engines 

We build both two and four-cycle motors, either jump 
or snap spark 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

PALMER BROS., Cos C«h, C«nn. 

New York— 242 Fourth Avenue 
Philadelphia.— The Bourse 
Boston— 85 Union Street 
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Readers of The Arena are given an op- 
portunity to buy the above bargain because 
we want to introduce our goods in new lo- 
calities. Only 20 Remington Typewriters at 
this low price. We want live agents every- 
where. Send us an order for one of these 
beautiful machines and pell it to any busi- 
ness man in your locality for $35. We guar- 
antee every machine sold. Write for special 
list giving agent's prices on all makes of 
writing machines. 

Standard Typewriter Exchange 
23 Park Row New York City 



Hotel Cumberland 

NEW YORK 

S. W. Cir. Broadway at 54th Straat 




Ideal Location* 

Near 

Theaters, Shops, 
and Central Park. 

Fine Cuisine. 

Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 



Absolutely 
Fireproof. 

All Outside Room*. 

Coolest Summer 

Hotel m 

New York. 

Close to Sixth Are. 

" L " and Subway, 

and all Surface 

Car lines. 

Transient Rates, 

S2.50 with Bath, 

and up. 



Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
It J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 
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Mailed on receipt of price. 

GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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"THE GREAT BOOK OF THE CENTURY." 

The Gate 
Beautiful 

Being Principles £s? Methods 
in Vital Art Education 



BY 



JOHN WARD STIMSON 

Medaled graduate of the French Academy of 
Fine Arts and long Director of Art Education at 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Artist- Artisan Institute, New York, etc., etc. 



PROF. JOHN WARD STIMSON. 



Some idea of the wide scope and importance of this work may be gained from the following 
extracts from reviews by the foremost critics, thinkers and educators : 

" * The Gate Beautiful ' is Mr. Stimson's crowning effort, the result of a lifetime of meditation, observation, study 
and struggle. In it he has penetrated to the very sources of life, and his view-point is from the place where focus all the 
forces which make for beauty, truth, and goodness. He not only sees and understands the great masters -all ages, but 
inf:r.ilei y more than this, he sees what the great masters saw, and understands what they '.elt. ' The Gate Beautiful ' is 
an attempt to inspire the world with the same wondrous vision. . . . Professor Sdmson is peiiorming a genuine service 
not only to the art student, but to mankind in general." — Boston Transcript. 

"An extremely valuable contribution to the art-thought and art-culture of our country. . . . That so riuch 
thought cou'd be suggested by sources so apparently superficial as line and color, will appeal to large numbers, who have 
never studied the subject, with the force of revelation ; and no one, no matter how much he has studied it, can, even it. a 
hurried way, turn over the pages of the book without obtaining an enlarged conception of the importance, the dignity, and 
the comprehensiveness of the message of art for the thoughtful man/'— George Lansing Raymond, Professor of Esthetics, 
Princeton University. 

" It is to American art what Ru skin's ' Modem Painters ' was to the art of England. It is not merely the painter 
who may find inspiration in this noble work, but the clergyman, the teacher, the thoughtful man and woman in every line 
of life who would fain to be led into the Interpreter's House and see the inner meaning of things. It is a book to be read 
and pondered in quiet hours of deepest thought, when the soul would worship."— Rev, R. Heber Newton, D.D. 

" The most original, the most richly suggestive, the most comprehensive, discriminating book ever published, deal- 
ing with the subject of art education. . . . It will richly repay the reader who is willing to read, mark and inwardly 
digest." — Prof. Henry Turner Bailey, Director of Art Education, Mass, State Schools. 

"It is far more than the greatest text -book extant on art and design : it is a book of the noblest philosophy of life, 
embodying vital basic principles of being. It will become a classic, because it is a book to turn the vague, groping, pur- 
poseless existence of an unfounded student into a clear-visioned, purposeful, inspired, copious production." — Grant Wal- 
lace, in the San Francisco Bulletin. 

An elaborate prospectus of this work, giving detailed information and showing specimen pages, will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 

Copiously illustrated with thousands of original and historic drawings and helpful charts, reproductions of rare and 
famous studies, drawings and paintings by the old masters, etc. Including two color-charts. 

Cloth Edition. — Royal quarto, alt-rag paper, broad margins, gold top, bound in buckram, with ornamental gold 
stamp : hand-sewed, 425 pages. Price, £7.50 nkt ; by mail, $7.95. 

Papbr-coverbd Edition. — On thin paper, narrow margins, in stout paper cover; 425 pages. Price, $3.50 nbt; 
by mail, $3.76, 

ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR THE PUBLISHER. 

T <on't fail to specify which edition you desire when ordering. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 



Financial embarrassment of Mr. Brandt, the publisher of "The Arena," has 
compelled him to resort to the bankruptcy court to protect the interests of his creditors. 
The undersigned has been appointed Trustee in bankruptcy by the United States 
Court for the District of New Jersey, and has been authorized to continue, until 
further ordered, the issuing of the magazine. It is hoped that sufficient capital can 
speedily be interested to take over "The Arena" and push its publication aggressively. 
Meanwhile the present issue will cover the period from March to June and all un- 
expired subscriptions will be extended on the books, so that each subscriber may 
receive twelve numbers for the year's subscription. 

The magazine with its good will and appurtenances will be sold by the undersigned 
as an officer of the court, and communications looking to its purchase are invited. 

All subscribers sending to the trustee remittances for renewals will be fully protected. 
No one need hesitate to subscribe, for he will be assured of equitable treatment at the 
hands of the court. 

STEPHEN C. COOK, Trustee. 
Trenton, N. J. 



An Explanatory Word 

The readers of "The Arena" will learn by the announcement printed in this number 
that I have been forced by circumstances to file a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
in order to conserve the interests of my creditors. It is needless to state that I deeply 
regret the necessity for this step, but I wish to say to those that have loyally stood by 
the magazine and myself in the fight to uphold and advance fundamental democracy . 
that any apparent shortcomings should in fairness be laid to the unequal and — save 
for the generous support of a very few friends of the cause — unaided struggle to place 
on a firm financial footing a magazine whose policy is inimical to all special interests 
and seeks the welfare of the common people alone. In this struggle I have given my 
time and energy and sacrificed fortune as well. I congratulate myself, however, 
that I succeeded in bringing the magazine up from a low ebb to a point where a little 
more resources and hearty co-operation would have enabled me to land it on the solid 
ground of business success. It is my hope and trust that plans will soon be effected 
which will procure the necessary assistance to push forward the work of "The Arena" 
until the principles for which it stands shall become dominant in the nation, and I 
bespeak the continued support of its readers until the future program can be developed. 

ALBERT BRANDT. 
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Special Notice to 

'Arena' Subscribers 

Financial embarrassment on the part of the owner of The Arena has 
prevented the issuance of this magazine since February. Mr. Brandt's 
property is now in the hands of the receiver, Mr. Stephen C. Cook, who 
with the permission of the court is issuing this number under my editorial 
direction. The number is the March issue of The Arena, with two forms 
added. 

Flans are now on foot for the organization of a company with sufficient 
funds to enable THn Arena to be taken over and pushed in a vigorous and 
efficient manner under my editorial management; and in this event all un- 
expired subscriptions will be filled, all subscribers receiving the full twelve 
issues to which their subscriptions entitle them, and every effort will be 
made to render prompt, faithful and generous service to our friends. 

In this connection I wish to say that few friends of fundamental democracy 
as yet realize the peril confronting the fundamental principles of free, just and 
pure government at the present time, owing to the union of the feudalism 
of privileged wealth acting in concert with party bosses and the money-con- 
trolled political machines. The rapid march of militarism, imperialism 
and monoply and corporation domination in domestic relations has only been 
rendered possible by the vast wealth, the perfect organization and deter- 
mined character of the foes of popular government. For over twenty years 
I have devoted my life to upholding the principles of free government and 
striving to further all work for the individual developement of character 
and the spread of that moral idealism upon which civilization depends. 
The Arena has become a powerful and recognized influence with thought- 
moulders throughout the Anglo-Saxon world — a magazine, feared by all 
foes 'of the principles of the Declaration of Independence, as it has been 
recognized that it was a magazine that could not be bought or frightened. 
We believe that there are thousands of American patriots who hold with us 
that it would be nothing short of a calamity for the one great, unmuzzled 
and aggressive organ of fundamental democracy and just government to be 
permitted to die. 

If the plans on foot succeed and The Arena should continue under my 
editorial management, I have already assurances from master thinkers among 
the great apostles of democracy, social righteousness and individual uplift- 
ment which enables me to promise that the magazine shall appear abler 
and more vigorous than ever. 

Cordially yours, 
5 Park Square, B. O. Flower 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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Really Worth Reading and Reading Again. 

— Saturday Evening Poet 



CONTENTS. 
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When Papa's Sick. 
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Duwen. 
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A QMege Training. 
A Crushed Hero. 
A ThankegMng Dream, 
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The Popular Song. 
The Cuckoo dock. 
MoMMtfs Beau. 
" Sister's Beet FcUer." 
" The Wldder dark.*' 
Friday BvenM Meetin's. 
The Parson's Daughter. 
My Old Gray Nag. 



Through The Fog. 



Dream-Ship. 



TheBaUadeofl 
USt's Paths. 
The Maypjyter. 

May Memories. 
Birds-Nesting Time. 
The Old Sword on The WaU. 
Nmety-etohtin The Shads. 
Bumm er Nights at Grandpa's, 
Grandfather's " Summer Sweets," 



• September Momm's." 
November's Oome. 
The Winter Nights at Home. 
" The LUOe meSs Stocking." 
The Ant and The Grasshopper. 
The Croaker. 

The Ota-Fashioned Garden. 
The Light-Keeper. 
The IMtie Old House by The Shore. 
When The Tide Goes Out 
The Watchers. 
" The Reg'tar Army Man." 
Firemen & Rafferty. 
A Rainy Day. 
The Hand-Organ Bail. 
"Jim." 

In Mother's Room. 
Sun-Set Land. 
The Surf Along The Shore. 
At Eventide. 



Joe Lincoln's 

Cape Cod Ballads 

AND OTHER VERSE 



Drawings by Edward W. Kemble 

The New York Independent says : " The scenes and the people des- 
cribed are the genuine product of Cape Cod. We read with un- 
feigned pleasure these ballads, half humorous and half regretful, of 
the cod-fisher, old daguerreotypes, the school-committee man, the 
tin peddler, winter nights at home, and other things that go to make 
up the New England life that is just passing away." 

The Boston Globe says: "Every one of its two hundred pages 
makes the owner of the book delighted with the Lincoln-Kemble- 
Brandt combination." 

The Worcester (Mass.) Spy says: "The verse is of the higest type. 
There is nothing in current literature dealing with Yankee char- 
acteristics that is better than this, and in the variety of subjects, the 
sentiment, the pathos, the humor, reminiscence, and description, 
the author shows a wonderful versatility." 

lhe New Bedford (Mass.) Standard says: "His verse excels in 
poetic grace, in strength of diction, and in the depth of feeling. 
Whether humorous or grave, and he can be either with equal suc- 
cess, he is never shallow. He touches a heart interest always, and 
so wins reponse from the hearts of his readers." 

The Buffalo Sunday News says : " The lilt and spontaneous swing 
of Field and Riley. . . . The melody of his lines is as catchy as a 
boy's whistle." 

The Detroit Free Press says: "Mr. Lincoln can paint pictures in 
verse, and he can make us see them. For the rest, he has caught 
and fixed the Yankee wit and shrewd philosophy." 

The Boston Transcript says : " His lines seem to swing into place 
of their own accord." 

The Troy Press says : " Lincoln's poems appeal to the heart of the 
mulitude, who like the homely rhymes of nature and the hearth- 
stone." 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican says: "There is a deal of human 
nature in this book of near 200 pages, and very well expressed." 

lhe Chicago Standard says: This little volume is worth its weight 
in gold to the tired man affected with the blues." 



With twenty-three drawings in line. Decorative cover in gold 
and brown, by Mira Burr Edson. 12mo., toned dull-sufaced all-rag 
paper, hand-sewed, 198 pp.," with index of first lines. 

$1.25 net; by mail $1.33 
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can afford to do without. 
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Jlrti$tiC III priate covers, a large number of excellently reproduced pictures, 
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Ten years from now many of the articles published in The 
Book News Monthly will have entered into the main body of 
permanent literature. Each contributor is selected according to 
his qualifications. The most expert writer on any given subject is 
not too good for this magazine. The special authors' numbers 
represent very nearly the -final word on the authors treated of. You 
cannot only read the magazine but you can keep it for future 
reference and use. 
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THE 'ARENA' 

FOR JULY 



An Exceptionally Brilliant Issue 

The Arena for July will be an exceptionally 
strong and brilliant issue, and will appeal to all earnest- 
minded and thoughtful American people. Among its many 
striking features we mention the following : — 

I. HOW DENVER SAVED HER JUVENILE COURT. 

By William McLeod Raine. Splendidly Illustrated. 

A thrilling pen-picture of one of the most significant victories of recent 
years of the friends of popular government and civic righteousness, in a con- 
test in which the political bosses, party machines and privileged interests 
combined to defeat an incorruptible judge, — but were overwhelmingly de- 
feated by an awakened people. 

II. THE MAKING OF PUBLIC OPINION. By William 

Kittle, Ph.D. 

This is in our judgement one of the most vital papers to friends of 
fundamental democracy that has appeared in recent decades. It is the result 
of careful and exhaustive research and is a bold and timely presentation of 
facts, many of them sinister and ominous in character. In it the author 
considers the associated press, venal news bureaus, magazines, library, 
theater and platform. It is a paper every patriotic American should read 
and preserve. 
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III. AN APOSTLE OF LIGHT. By Carl S. Vrooman. 

With a fine Portrait of the distinguished Frenchman, 
Professor Charles Seignobos. 

This is an exceptionally attractive and informing sketch of one of 
the great thought-moulders of new France, whom the author characterizes 
as "an apostle of light". The paper is not only an intimate personal sketch, 
but it is also a luminous interpretation of the mental and spiritual attitude 
of the present-day leaders of France. Papers of this character, treated in 
the intimate manner in which Mr. Vrooman handles his subject, enables 
the reader to come into the intellectual atmosphere of the progress-inspiring 
and thought-moulding elements of our great sister Republic in such a way 
as to immensely broaden his intellectual vision. 

IV. THE MASTER NOTE IN THE MESSAGE OF CHRIS- 

TIAN SCIENCE. By B. 0. Flower. 

In this paper Mr. Flower shows that though Christian Scientists regard 
the healing of the sick as a solemn divine injunction imposed by Christ upon 
His followers, it is but a means to a supreme end, — that of awakening man 
to a realization of his true nature, his unity with the All-Father. He shows 
that Jesus, the apostles and the early church, through the healing of disease, 
were able to arrest the attention of a sleeping society and awaken man to a 
realization of his higher self and his intimate relation to the All -Life; that 
in moral idealism or the awakening of the spiritual is to be found the secret 
of the wonderful growth of Christian Science. He draws a vivid pen-picture 
of the state of society at the time of the advent of the Founder of Christianity, 
in the Roman, Grecian and Judean worlds, and shows the striking similarity 
in church and society to-day and that the heart hunger of the old time is 
evidenced in the reaching out of the people for that which offers a living 
faith and which appeals to the moral idealism in*the heart of man. 

V. A TWENTIETH-CENTURY REFORMATORY MOVE- 

MENT IN THE TREATMENT OF THE CRIMINAL. 
By. Rev. Frank B. Sleeper. 

A striking and illuminating paper on the probation system as practiced 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with a sketch of the distinguished 
Boston jurist, Judge Daniel W. Bond, one of the great pioneers in this im- 
portant advance step in criminology. 
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VI. WHY WORKING PEOPLE DO NOT GO TO CHURCH 

By P. W. flynes. 

This is the fourth paper in The Arena's series of practical discussions 
on the church and the people, which was inaugurated by the striking paper 
by the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Church of the Messiah of 
New York City, and followed by papers by Rev. P. Gavan Duffy, the brilliant 
New England Episcopalian clergyman, and Mr. Rufus W. Weeks, the prom- 
inent New York business man. Mr. Hynes' paper is quite as thought- 
inspiring and vital as any that preceded it. The author gives a working- 
man's view of why the toilers do not go to church. He is a Roman Catholic 
and a Socialist. His is the layman's view, but it is from the pen of a layman 
who is well equipped for a masterly discussion of the theme through wide 
and discriminating reading and a long life of thoughtful and judicial obser- 
vation. 

VII. THE PEOPLE'S RULE IN OREGON. By C. H 

McColloch. 

This is more than an interesting chapter in contemporaneuos history, 
in that it is pregnant with vital suggestions for thoughtful men and women 
who are everywhere slowly awakening to the fact that privilege and reaction 
are busily at work forging anew the old chains of oppression. No state in 
America has made such rapid, wise and steady advance along the lines of 
popular government during the past fifteen years as has Oregon. She has 
held aloft the banner of popular rule and the ideals of democracy as embodied 
in the New England town-meeting form of government and splendidly em- 
phasized in the Declaration of Independence. A magnificent summary of 
the remarkable political advance movements in this democratic experiment 
station of the New World is contributed to the July Arena by a prominent 
Oregon lawyer. 

VIII. A BRIEF SATIRE ON MR. ROOSEVELT'S AT- 

TACK ON SOCIALISM. By Charles Edward 
Russell. 

Probably nothing has been so helpful to the Socialistic propaganda 
as^President Roosevelt's amazing and intemperate attack upon this great 
politico-economic theory, which has been admirably and adequately answered 
by leading Socialists. It has remained, however, for Mr. Charles Edward 
Russell, the brilliant author and essayist, to expose with delightful humor, 
in a brief satire, the ignorant and baseless assumptions of the ex-President. 
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*JVe do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them; 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them." — Heine. 
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DAVID WARFIELD: THE ACTOR AND THE MAN. 



By Lawrence Hall. 



TO SPEAK or a " school of acting " is 
rather unsatisfactory, for it means 
little. The French and the Germans 
have individual standards to which ^heir 
players still cling. The English have a 
" style " which does not show much varia- 
tion in individual cases, although modi- 
fied slightly by individual mannerisms. 
One cosmopolite describes the English 
style of acting as "a composite picture 
of mannerisms." It is indeed a style 
formed mostly by collective personalities 
which vary little. And, it may be added, 
the picture is pleasing. That is as nearly 
as we can define the English " school.' ' 

The American "school" — if there be 
one — is less formed than that. With 
ideas borrowed from the French, the 
Germans and the English, adding some 
of our own mannerisms, we are, perhaps, 
farther away from a standard than any 
other nation. Yet American actors seem 
to please even if we have no national tape 
to measure their art. 

Is the style of American acting to 
change? I think it is. And I believe 
that David Warfield is doing more to 
effect the change, to create the standard, 



than any other actor has done up to this 
time. 

This excellent American actor has a 
style — a method, if you will — that is 
positively distinctive. It is quite as ap- 
propriate and accurate to speak of War- 
field's style as it is to discuss Addison's 
or Ruskin's or Ibsen's. Other American 
actors have mannerisms — Warfield is not 
without his own — but he has what the 
others lack — a positive style. It is, in my 
opinion, as the stylist of the stage that 
David Warfield's name will be given to 
posterity. He is the first American actor 
whose influence is to effect the moulding 
of the new American art of acting. There 
is no doubt that he is even now influenc- 
ing other American actors, either directly 
or indirectly, either by direct appeal or 
through his own audiences. His contem- 
poraries thus are influenced consciously 
or unconsciously, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily. 

Many actors will admit that they are 
studying David Warfield's methods; 
others are acquiring his style as much as 
possible, some without admitting their 
intention, others openly acknowledging 
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the potency of the methods. But it is 
through the audiences that the most 
effective change is to be wrought; it is 
they who are demanding the change of 
style and methods, the establishing of the 
inevitable, new American standard. 

David Warfield is a realist. What 
Ibsen has been, and will continue to be to 
the drama, Warfield is to the acting of the 
drama. Just as the Norwegian dramatist 
has influenced other dramatic authors, 
just as he has schooled them in the exposi- 
tion of truth and life, David Warfield is 
now effecting the actor, by demonstrating 
to actor and layman the great artistic work 
of simplicity, and absolute fidelity to life 
and manners. It is a strange commen- 
tary that this expedient of simplicity 
which has so long been employed in other 
arts with the best effect, should have been 
so long delayed in the art of acting. That 
it has been delayed until Mr. Warfield 
recognized its efficiency is a fact obvious 
enough to the discerning observer of the 
stage to-day and of yesterday. 

There are few actors — and there were 
even less — who can resist the temptation 
to be grandiloquent. Indeed, the stage 
for a longtime has been looked to for the 
display of a certain grandiose beauty ( ? ) 
making stilted speech necessary for the 
more or less turgent display. But while 
actors have changed their methods with 
the changing of taste, they seem to be un- 
willing or unable entirely to divest their 
manners and speech of this influence of 
stage tradition. David Warfield has ab- 
solutely ignored such tradition. He says 
he does not know "technique/' and he 
disagrees with William Winter in that 
veteran critic's contention that "acting 
is an exact science." And the actor seems 
to be proving his " theory." He has dem- 
onstrated the telling methods of simplicity. 
He holds the emotions of his audience in 
his voice, in his hands, as it were, and as 
he strikes the heart-strings, in just the • 
right place, they respond and vibrate as 
positively as the strings on the musician's 
violin. The actor has found the big 
chord that binds humanity; he knows 



where it is, how to strike it, and there is 
no doubt about the music it sounds. The 
manner of getting the effect may be called 
technique, if you like. He does not call it 
that. It certainly is art. 

Yet it is, after all, the method that 
abides; it is the method, as I have said 
before, that is to change our acting and 
perhaps our very drama. 

Warfield seeks his inspiration in 
minutice from life of to-day. He, of all 
actors, veritably holds up " the mirror to 
nature." At the same time he proves 
that the mirrors other actors have 
handled, have reflected not nature, but — 
the stage. And the stage has held mostly 
fustian pictures. Warfield is showing 
American audiences the difference, and as 
these American audiences prefer the 
reproduction of nature to the retouched 
pictures of the stage, it seems that they 
will insist upon other artists leaving the 
stage gallery and passing into the garden, 
the city streets, the farm and the fac- 
tories, to breathe their inspiration and to 
seek their models. 

warfield's plays. 

The three plays which Mr. Warfield 
acted since he became a star, to say the 
least, have lacked the perfection that has 
marked his acting. He has been acting 
in "legitimate drama" for about eight 
years. Before his debut as a star under 
David Belasco's direction he was a favor- 
ite in musical comedy, in which his spe- 
cialty was a New York East-Side Jew, 
which, even in those days of burlesque, he 
took from life. The announcement at 
that time that David Warfield was to 
become a star in a drama calculated to 
draw tears, caused smiles and laughter 
and astonishment. It was quite as sur- 
prising as would be a statement made 
to-day announcing Joe Weber as Hamlet. 
There were a few careful observers who 
were not surprised. One of these was 
George Ade, who was perhaps the first 
writer to predict success for Warfield in 
serious acting. And Ade was not joking 
then. That was almost fifteen years ago 
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in Chicago, where Ade was reporting'ior 
a daily newspaper, and Warfield was 
playing in musical farce. But more of 
Warfield 's earlier history at another time. 
A word or two now about the three plays 
that have made fortunes for the actor, the 
authors and his manager. 

"The Auctioneer," which is pleas- 
antly remembered as the comedy that 
served to introduce Warfield as a star, was 
flimsy in its material and crude enough as 
a play. It was cruder still when the 
original manuscript fell into the hands of 
that expert of dramatic values, that past- 
master of modern stagecraft, that artistic 
genius, and unique American manager, 
David Belasco — he who "discovered" 
and gave David Warfield his first oppor- 
tunity. It was David Belasco who saw 
lurking in the Jew's supercilious grin a 
note of wistfulness; the uncouth, shuf- 
fling, funny walk left behind a shadow of 
pathos. No one but David Belasco 
seemed to see this. All that the light- 
hearted spectators of the Weber and 
Fields shows could see in Warfield was a 
wretched, sidewalk Jew who was funny, 
who made them laugh. They did not 
appreciate the contrasts, the lights and 
shades. They saw, and only wanted to 
see, the lights. That is why they were 
surprised when they learned that " Dave 
Warfield was going with Belasco — the 
d fool!" 

Belasco knew what was wanted for 
Warfield's first starring venture. He 
called in Charles Klein and Lee Arthur, 
who in a brief time turned in a play which 
was called "The Auctioneer." It was 
quite a bad play. But Belasco Belascoed 
it. He ripped it into shreds, threw many 
of the shreds away, manufactured some of 
his own, and sewed them together again. 
Naturally it was patchy but it proved a 
very effective vehicle for Mr. Warfield, 
who, to the astonishment of even his sin- 
cerest friends, scored heavily. The mir- 
acle happened; he succeeded in making 
an American audience weep, and Belasco 
and Warfield wrote: Quod erat demon- 




DAVID BELASCO. 

strandum. Then they set about to prove 
another proposition. 

Belasco commissioned Charles Klein to 
write another play for Warfield which was 
to be more serious and give to the star 
larger opportunities. Mr. Belasco and 
Mr. Klein "got together." Mr. Klein 
took a pretty story, a popular theme, and 
a few characters and shook them up thor- 
oughly. Out came a play called "The 
Music Master." (I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the title is Belasco's). 

"The Music Master," as it is being 
acted to-day, is not the best example of 
play-writing. It has little or nothing to 
do with "life's criticisms." It is tech- 
nically faulty. But it tells a tender story; 
it abounds in sweet sentiment, and is 
over-bubbling with fine human nature, 
and that, with David Warfield in it, seems 
to suffice for the public. 

Now some truths, for the first time, 
regarding "The Music Master." When 
the play came to David Belasco, it was, 
like the first script of "The Auctioneer," 
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sadly in need of reconstruction. Many 
persons have observed or thought they 
saw, Belasco's touches in "The Music 
Master." They saw rightly. Not only 
are his " touches " there, but the structure 
contains many of his bricks. Yet, beauti- 
ful as the little play is to-day — for it is 
beautiful, not forgetting all its faults — it 
would be impossible without David War- 
field enacting the principal role. Again 
to the satisfaction of everybody, Belasco 
can write Q. E. D. 

"a grand army man." 

Warfield 's next step forward was made 
with " A Grand Army Man " with which 
the actor dedicated, a year ago last 
October, Belasco's new, artistic theater, 
the Stuyvesant, in New York. 

The play, the joint work of David 
Belasco, Pauline Phelps and Marion 



Short, pictures the rustic's world, this 
time located in a little Indiana village 
about twenty years after the Civil War. 
Its types are true, the story is human, the 
emotions are elemental, and the sunshine 
which the deft Belasco spreads over the 
little country town is warm and real. 
While the clouds gather and cast their 
shadows in due theatric course, the effect 
is poetic and charming. 

There is a difference of opinion regard- 
ing the comparative merits of " A Grand 
Army Man" and "The Music Master." 
Some of the public prefer it to the Klein 
play, while others will not accept it at all. 
The majority of critical writers place it 
above the latter. Indeed, there is no 
doubt in the minds of the critics, that, 
technically at least, "A Grand Army 
Man" surpasses "The Music Master." 
Warfield himself made no mistake artis- 
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tically when he con- 
sented to enact " A 
Grand Army Man." 
It affords him op- 
portunities he lack- 
ed in his other plays. 
He revealed in 
"West Bigelow" 
the post command- 
er, emotions he had 
no chance to show 
in " von Barwig," 
the music master. 
" A Grand Army 
Man" is on the 
border-line of trag- 
edy, and there is at 
least one moment 
when Warfield 
shows you its dark- 
est depths. The 
character of Bige- 
low is more vigor- 
ous, less poetic, and 
truer than "von Bar- 
wig," thegentle, cul- 
tivated old musician 
who almost person- 
ifies the love of St. 
Paul. 

One critic seeks 
to explain why " A 
Grand Army Man " 
is not so popular 
as "The Music 
Master." He says: 

"There is nothing in the world so 
appallingly gripping on your sensibility 
as a view of the stark-naked truth. It is 
with such a portrait that David Warfield 
enthralled and really terrified us at the 
closing portion of the second act of "A 
Grand Army Man.' " 

Other critics have declared " A Grand 
Army Man " commonplace. But is there 
not life, tragedy and poetry in the things 
we call the commonplace of our existence ? 
The Greeks touched commonplace things 
for real beauty and for artistic contrasts; 
and Ibsen found strength and beauty in 
every-day persons and dramatic vitality 




ACT III.— "THE MUSIC MASTER.' 



in their every-day speech. The critic 
quoted above continues : 

"The scene was of but two persons. 
The ruined son stood before the idolizing 
father, a confessed thief. The father's 
heart was shredded with agony and 
frenzied with impotent rage. The lines 
uttered by each were commonplaces, such 
as what we call commonplace persons use 
every one of the commonplace days which 
form existence. The father makes the 
son shed his coat, and, taking a whip in 
his hands, he lashes the youth, one cut- 
ting, whistling, cruel bite of the cord. 
The lad gives no whimper, not a muscle 
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flinches. Then the two gaze into each 
other's eyes for a moment, and they find 
their way into each other's arms. ' I '11 
stand by you, my boy,' comes from the 
father's sobbing lips. That 's all there 
is to it; but in those two moments, Mr. 
Warfield drops the plummet of his art into 
the darkest, grimmest depths of tragedy. 
It is the soul -breaking ^Edipus, all the 
horrors of life's horrors of Hamlet, and 
yet triumphantly conquering the black- 
ness which has conquered the very being 
of the two, there is the supreme saving 
beauty of love. That was where Mr. 
Warfield lifted the curtain which we jeal- 
ously use to guard our eyes from verity. 
Flicking from before our vision all notes 
and false perspectives, he showed us, as I 
said, the most terrible, beautiful fact in 
our lives — Truth, naked, without a single 
garment of falsity. Probably few . . . 
will believe the assertion, but the play is a 
thousand miles ahead of 'The Music 
Master,' and as a consequence, the acting 
is more than that measure better." 

warfield's success measured finan- 
cially. 

That American theater-goers welcome 
the new art as exemplified by David War- 
field, to the acting of the older "school," 
and prefer a drama of sweetness and 
humanity to one of unpleasant problems 
and smart epigram, has been proven by 
Warfield's tremendous financial success 
in the three plays David Belasco selected 
for him. Warfield in "The Auctioneer," 
as I have said, made a fortune for himself 
and managers, for at that time the theatri- 
cal syndicate, although having no invest- 
ment in the production, and nothing to do 
except book the tour, "declared them- 
selves in " on the profits. That was one 
of the direct causes of David Belasco 
breaking away from the theatrical trust 
and conducting his affairs with absolute 
independence. This fight which he and 
the Fiskes have waged so vigorously and 
courageously, has cost the independent 
managers a great deal of money, for at 
times they have been forced to play their 



attractions in inferior theaters of small 
capacity, and compelled to make "long 
jumps," involving additional railroad 
expense. But they have not surrendered, 
and their positions to-day (artistically, at 
least) are high above their commercial 
opponents. 

The success of Warfield in " The Music 
Master" has been really phenomenal. 
For the length of his New York run (cov- 
ering three seasons and portions of a 
fourth and a fifth) and attendance en tour, 
as registered in the box-offices, he has 
broken all records in the history of the 
American stage. Two seasons ago, in 
the spacious Academy of Music in New 
York, during an engagement of four weeks 
his business averaged nearly $25,000 a 
week. This is the record for that theater, 
and, in fact, for any dramatic engagement 
ever held in this country. The previous 
record was credited to Booth and Barrett, 
who played their farewell engagement, in 
repertoire, at the Academy in 1888, the 
box-office statements for the two weeks' 
engagement showing an average weekly 
business of about $20,500. After a run 
of three seasons in New York, Warfield 
played engagements in a few of the largest 
cities and again made new records for 
attendance. In several cities there was 
almost rioting among the crowds that 
besieged the box-offices to buy tickets. 
In Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Columbus, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City and other cities, the line of humanity, 
in most instances extending over a full 
city block, waited in front of the theaters 
from eight to twenty-four hours to buy 
seats. This season Warfield played en- 
gagements in San Francisco (his native 
city) and Los Angeles, the only engage- 
ments there since his early starring days. 
In San Francisco "the line" formed 
twenty-four hours before the sale began, 
and in Los Angeles forty-six hours. In 
each of these cities the local newspapers 
gave amusing accounts of these enthusi- 
astic patrons of the drama, waiting their 
turn at the box-office. But they were not 
all "patrons of the drama," for Warfield 
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attracts persons who seldom, if ever, fre- 
quent the theater. The remarkable part 
of all this enthusiasm, manifested before 
the actor and play are seen, is that it does 
not grow less as the audience's anticipa- 
tion has been realized. It would seem 
that when one's hopes have been raised so 
high as to submit to the discomfort of 
standing on the street for hours, disap- 
pointment would eventually be his share. 
But instead they are so deeply impressed 
with Warfield 's art that their enthusiasm 
increases and they go again and urge their 
friends to go. 

And thus it is proven that art, like truth, 
pays. 

AS TO THE FUTURE. 

It is interesting to contemplate what 
results Mr. Warfield will obtain when he 
carries his art into the classic realm. For 



it is announced by Belasco that Warfield 
soon will enact Shylock, and, if successful, 
will try King Lear. Mr. Warfield re- 
cently confided to the writer his concep- 
tion of "The Merchant of Venice" and 
the methods he will employ in the enact- 
ment of this popular Shakespearian role. 
Of course he will be true to himself and 
depend only on his own conception and 
ideas. 

From what I know of Mr. Warfield 's 
methods of study and interpretation, I 
would say his proposed portrayal will be a 
creation. He says: 

" When the time comes for active study, 
I shall approach the part as if it were 
absolutely new, and the play had never 
before been produced. I shall be neither 
guided nor influenced by tradition. If I 
succeed or fail, I alone shall accept the 
responsibility, for I shall not lean on any 
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other actor's conception or interpretation, 
no matter how firmly these ideas may have 
taken root in the public mind. It may 
transpire that my ideas will coincide with 
others that have gone before; it is pos- 
sible they will substantially diverge. 
(Personally, I think they will diverge- 
very materially.) 

"The Merchant of Venice" is cata- 
logued as a comedy. I shall bear that 
fact in mind, and endeavor to act the part 
in the lighter vein. Shylock, I think, was 
a man with a fine sense of humor, which 
fact will afford splendid opportunity for 
much delicate, delightful comedy. In- 
stead of acting the part with a constant 
sense of gloom and tragedy, I shall en- 
deavor to unfold it with a less weighty, 
brighter-hued mantle. I can see the 
tragic moods as reliefs for the comedy; 
not the converse. 

"In the physical aspects I shall, of 
course, suggest the Merchant's Semitic 
characteristics. While I appreciate these 
physical values, I also believe, as did 
Edwin Booth, that Shylock was an aristo- 
crat. He retains his pride even when his 
spirit is crushed. This psychological 
development, which comes at the end of 
the trial, can be portrayed in various ways. 
I do not think that dejection, despair and 
grief are best expressed by a tottering 
form, which, to me, suggests decrepitude 
rather than the emotions mentioned." 

But in this phase of Shakespeare's 
drama, as well as in every other phase, 
Mr. Warfield tells me he will consult life 
and human nature and employ some of 
the restraint which he deems a better 
form of art, as well as a most common 
expression of human life. In all the 
expediencies of the art of acting, Mr. 
Warfield will seek his inspiration from 
life. He will endeavor to cast the dia- 
logue of Shylock in a natural voice and 
avoid stilted speech. He believes the 
elegance of Shakespeare's diction, the 
authority and beauty of his blank verse 
can all be retained if the key is transposed 
to a pitch common to every-day utterance. 

"And why not?" asked Mr. Warfield. 



" Shylock was a man of every-day life and 
business habits. He was not an orator or 
a poet, or a lawyer, and he had no ideas 
of acting or school-boy declamations. 
He was a business man, a philosopher and 
— a human being!" 

And now these questions are asked : 
Will any of Shakespeare's characters 
be reduced in poetic atmosphere by mak- 
ing them more genuine? Will they be 
any the less enjoyable if they are made 
more real by the introduction of — nature ? 

MR. WARFIELD'S VIEWS ON THE DRAMA. 

Of all dramatic writings Mr. Warfield 
loves most the plays of Shakespeare, or 
dramatic poems, as he more correctly calls 
the Avon bard's dramatic works. He 
finds more enjoyment to-day in Shakes- 
peare than in any other reading. Yet 
he thinks the best material for dramatist 
and actor is to be found in American life 
of to-day. He finds no place on the stage 
for certain poetic dramas. These senti- 
ments Mr. W T arfield recently expressed in 
a paper which he read before a literary 
society in Los Angeles : 

"Theater-goers," he said, "seem to 
want a drama of humanity. By that I 
mean a play containing characters one 
meets in this life of to-day — characters 
that have the same kind of heart-throbs, 
the same kind of tears, the same kind of 
love, and the same genuine laughter that 
you and I have. Plays must be peopled 
with human beings. And you prefer, I 
have observed, the human beings that live 
next door, or around the corner. Some 
might live in palaces, some in cottages, 
or huts. Some might work with hands 
and hearts, some with mind only, and 
some might not work at all. The last 
kind is too uninteresting to discuss, and 
he is not wanted in drama any more than 
he is wanted in society. Some are 
worthy, whether rich or poor, some are 
unworthy. 

" But each plays his part in the drama 
of life, each is endowed with flesh and 
blood, love and hate, goodness and bad- 
ness. And this is the kind of person, 
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alive and breathing, with every-day 
speech that must provide the psychology, 
the life and poetry, of the successful 
drama. The successful drama must have, 
fundamentally, psychology, life and poetry, 
and I believe these elements can be more 
forcefully used for drama, when taken 
from the life and the age that we all know. 
" We need not go back to past ages for 
stage figures. We need not try to lift 
them from the sacred pages of the great 
poets. If we do, we leave the poem 
soiled and the poet's name scarred. As a 
rule, the poet's ideal cannot be realized on 
the stage. There is no ethereal actor. 
No one can soar with Pegasus as grace- 
fully as the poet. We actors are of flesh 
and blood like you. We can suggest 
poetry by portraying life, but we cannot 
make a thing breathe that is only a fan- 
tasy or a phantom. No, dear friends, 



let the beautiful, elusive creations of those 
great minds lie where they belong — 
within the peaceful leaves of the library 
shelf, where one may enjoy them at his 
pleasure. 

"There are interesting persons to be 
found along the social paths we trod 
to-day. There is poetry in the life on the 
farm, in the little cottage, even among the 
sordid factories, if we look for it. And 
this poetry the playwright and the author 
can express, if he be an observer of life 
and a poet. The persons of to-day have 
temperaments, character and habits so 
deviating, that the drama they are placed 
in need not necessarily suffer from a 
paucity of psychology, physical monotony, 
or lack of variety, in social conduct. 

"Sometimes there is less poetry in 
blank verse and rhymed verse than there 
is in prose, and the day of the drama of 
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stilted speech and artificial life and action, 
I think, has passed. 

"And it has been proved that smart 
epigram and brilliant wit cannot make a 
successful drama if a wholesome, human 
element be lacking. You have seen play 
after play, of the vulgar or salacious kind, 
perish after a mere ephemeral flash of 
success. What drama ever endured that 
depended upon sensation or morbidity to 
attract? The healthy mind, my friends, 
is as dominant in the theater as much as 
goodness is dominant in the world. 

"The first and most essential element 
for successful drama is humanity. We 
must have some smiles and a few tears, 
because life, you know, is not all smiles, 
and we have agreed that drama must por- 
tray life. Secondly, a drama, to enjoy 
prosperity and lasting popularity, must 
convey a sermon or teach a lesson. The 
drama is a fine, eloquent force for good 
and it must have a message. To me the 
most potent message in life to-day is the 
message of love. 

"One goes to the theater, I know, to 
be amused, to forget the strife and strug- 
gle of our poor existence. But he goes 
also for thought and reflection. Let us, 
then, have both laughter and tears in our 
drama. 

" Your evening in the theater has been 
well spent, indeed, if you have been 
amused and if you leave it feeling better 
toward humanity. The brotherhood of 
man makes a pretty fine creed. Laugh- 
ter and tears — well, the laughter will 
tonic you and the tears will chasten. 
Then, the message has been delivered. 
The author and actor have served, 

"'To wake the'soul by tender strokes orart, 
To raise the genius and to mend the heart, 
To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each scene, and be what they behold; 
For this the tragic muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age.' M 

IN PRIVATE LIFE. 

In private life David Warfield shows 
the temperament and taste of the artist, 
combined with the sanity and poise of the 
business man. His married life is very 



happy because Mrs. Warfield, a culti- 
vated lady (also a Calif ornian), fortu- 
nately has the tastes and sympathies of her 
husband. He has a beautiful home, an 
apartment in Central Park West, New 
York, furnished in exquisite taste. He 
is acquiring gradually a splendid collec- 
tion of pictures, which includes several 
worthy American pieces and a few old- 
world masters. 

There is perhaps nothing material in 
life that gives David Warfield greater joy 
than his art treasures. He loves, with 
the passion of a poet, an altar cloth of the 
renaissance. He can sit almost for hours 
before his Gainsborough or a plaintive 
study by Francis Murphy, or a colorful 
fancy of a favorite Japanese artist, and be 
happy. The turmoil of the city, the 
strife of business, he detests. 

His love of home, his sentimental 
nature, his wistful regard of "the old 
days" in San Francisco where he was a 
poor boy, are crystalized in an address he 
made at a dinner given recently in his 
honor by the famous Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco. These sentiments per- 
haps throw more light on the nature of the 
real David Warfield than any incident 
that I could relate: 

" Home again ! 

" There 's a big meaning in that little 
word — Home! We go out into the world, 
clasping, maybe for the last time, the 
hands of those we have played with, 
worked with, and loved ; we bid good-bye 
to 'the old street,' and the country roads 
and the green fields, and the very trees 
that have grown into our lives; and away 
we go with our little parcel of hopes and 
doubts into a new life, a new land — a 
land of new faces, new scenes, of strife 
and struggle. We march onward, along 
the main road, or into the little by-ways, 
and our backs are turned on the old life. 
We mingle, we struggle; we stumble and 
rise — rise and fall, but onward we creep, 
and Home is so far away. But never do 
we lose sight of a little star in the far, far 
west. It is always there, and often have 
we paused and looked at it. In joy and 
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in sorrow we look into the west, long and 
wistfully. And whether we cease our 
struggles and pause for a breath, or 
whether we go on, that glow of the western 
star brings peace. We at last know that 
real happiness is not reached until we are 
on the final journey where the star 
beckons, and at last we turn back. We 
are going home again, and we are happy! 
"Gentlemen, we have all climbed the 
mountains of life — great or small, we 
know that when we are on the top of one, 



we see others rise far above us. Every 
summit we reach, we rest awhile — and 
think of home. While there are moun- 
tains and mountains always on my 
horizon, I do not want to climb many 
more. I want to come home. I want 
to live the autumn of my life here. I 
want to pass my final winter in San Fran- 
cisco. I want to rest forever in her 
bosom." 

Lawrence Hall. 
New York City. 



HARMONIZING OUR DUAL GOVERNMENT. 



By J. W. Bennett. 



AMERICA has reached a point in 
industrial and political evolution 
where its dual governement must adapt 
itself to new conditions. The Federal 
government must cease to interfere with 
the state in its dealing with state prob- 
lems. We must realize that the Federal 
government is an institution of the Ameri- 
can people intended to deal with national 
problems only in the affairs of the Ameri- 
can people. State governments, on the 
other hand, must continue to be regarded 
as other but no less important institutions 
of the American people designed to deal 
with other affairs of the American people 
no less important than their national 
affairs. There is no occasion for cross- 
purposes on the part of state and Federal 
governments, except the cunning manipu- 
lations of predatory interests, and the 
vaulting ambition of unwise and self- 
seeking politicians. Federal and state 
action must be harmonized so as to be 
mutually helpful in dealing with Ameri- 
can problems, rather than dashingly 
antagonistic and mutually destructive. 
This problem of making the most effective 
use of our governmental instruments, is a 
very important, a most pressing problem. 
Our forefathers of 1787 were confronted 



with a new governmental condition. 
Thirteen colonies, each too weak to com- 
bat the arrogant, autocratic tyranny of 
England, had been held in more or less 
effective association through a great war. 
They had emerged thirteen independent 
states. Real dangers still threatened 
from without. Savages were strong on 
the western, northern and southern bor- 
ders. England, beaten for the time, had 
not finally given up hope of bringing her 
former colonies again into subjection. 

United, the thirteen colonies might 
meet those dangers from without. That 
fact had been demonstrated in the great 
war just closed. But each of the thirteen 
states was historically, physically, politi- 
cally, and to some extent, socially and 
industrially, a unit, in full control of its 
own affairs. To retain control over its 
own affairs, each state had fought that 
great war. Local self-government was a 
thing none of these states would think of 
relinquishing, even for the prize of 
security for external dangers. Wisely did 
the people of these little independent 
states conclude that giving up local self- 
government would be giving up self- 
government, ultimately. 

With the men of 1787, the problem in 
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the constitutional convention was to pre- 
serve state integrity and at the same time 
to build up such a union of the states as to 
make all and each secure against external 
dangers. External dangers were of two 
kinds, (a) menace from enemies without 
the borders of the states; (6) friction 
among the states themselves. 

It was a new problem in the world's 
history, but the men of 1787 were con- 
structive statesmen. They had the enter- 
prise, intelligence and courage to leave the 
beaten track of political experiment and 
to invent and install something essentially 
new in government. 

Obviously, the conditions of the prob- 
lem called for a dual government. States 
must be left in full control of their domes- 
tic or local affairs. To the democrats of 
the convention, such as Franklin and 
Mason, such control promised the very 
best practical results in domestic or local 
administration. It brought government 
close to the citizen and fully under his 
control, and tended to build up a strong, 
self-reliant citizenship, the only sure 
foundation for living, lasting democracy. 

Men of aristocratic governmental the- 
ory, like Hamilton and Morris — men who 
distrusted the rank and file and regarded 
the best government, the government 
farthest removed from and least influenced 
by the governed, found fault with the 
arrangement. Finally, they were obliged 
to admit, that, right or wrong, wise or 
unwise, no national government could 
then be established which did not leave 
the internal or local affairs of the states in 
the full control of the states. 

While undoubtedly a majority of the 
convention sympathized with the Hamil- 
tonian theory, this majority had no illu- 
sons as to the temper of the people of the 
states on this point. Therefore they 
built their national structure on the foun- 
dation of state integrity. A dual govern- 
ment was therefore established on the 
theory of leaving local or internal affairs 
to the states while giving the new Union 
jurisdiction over the external relations of 
the states to one another and the relation 



of the new nation as a whole to the outside 
world. In order to leave no open ques- 
tion as to the authority of the states in 
local affairs the national government was 
made one of express powers, specifically 
enumerated, while to the states was 
reserved the residue of authority, not 
expressly d elegated . Above all , and supe- 
rior to both, were the passive sovereign- 
ties, the undelegated executive and minis- 
terial attributes of the people. Such lim- 
itation of the scope of general govern- 
mental authority, the men of 1787 knew 
also to be necessary in order to secure a 
ratification of the new constitution by the 
people of the states. 

This work was done with mental res- 
ervation. No more able, patriotic or dis- 
interested political body ever assembled 
than these men of 1787. Still they were 
human. Sincere aristocratic theorists, in 
the main, their political beliefs almost 
unconsciously colored their work. They 
could not get away entirely from the mis- 
takes of the past. Into the new constitu- 
tion were placed a number of provisions 
out of harmony with its general purpose. 
Checks and balances were introduced 
largely to place a curb upon democracy. 
At the time these checks did not seem 
dangerous. Later they were productive 
of much woe. 

Placing the interpretation of the na- 
tional constitution in the hands of an 
appointive, irresponsible Federal judi- 
ciary proved the most dangerous of these 
provisions. It was the thin edge of the 
wedge which has ever since been separat- 
ing the people from the control of their 
own governmental affairs. 

Interpretation of constitutions and laws 
meant to the reactionary and autocratic 
Marshall, nullification of laws of which 
the judiciary did not approve. It mat- 
tered not that the constitutional conven- 
tion had specifically and repeatedly denied 
this power to the Federal courts. Seizing 
minor and obscure provisions of the 
national constitution, such as the clause 
against impairment of the obligation of 
contracts, Marshall and his associates of 
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the United States Supreme Court took 
upon themselves the nullifying of state 
laws relating to state affairs exclusively. 
Minor courts, as time advanced, arro- 
gated to themselves the power usurped 
by the Supreme Court. Men holding 
appointments to minor judicial station, 
have now become irresponsible poten- 
tates who assume to annul by autocratic 
will the solemn legislative acts of great 
states, relating exclusively to state or 
local affairs. A little Federal judge of 
the 449th judicial district, fresh from his 
triumphs at the bar in the service of pred- 
atory corporations, can do a thing denied 
by the men of 1787 to the President, the 
cabinet and the Supreme Court. For it 
was decided by the constitutional conven- 
tion that none of these nor all of these 
together should have a final veto upon 
legislative acts. Not even Congress and 
the President were permitted to nullify 
the legislative acts of the states. And 
these autocratic judicial powers are exer- 
cised largely in favor of artificial persons 
and in derogation of the rights of individ- 
uals and the public at large. 

As a result states are prevented from 
protecting themselves or their people from 
predatory interests. The national gov- 
ernment has neither the power nor the 
inclination to protect them. In every 
Federal judicial district in the United 
States a judge is keeping a robbers' sanc- 
tuary where predatory interests, state 
threatened, find safe retreat. Caught 
battening upon the substance of cities and 
states and brought to the bar of justice, 
these predatory interests have but to fly 
the protecting aegis of the Federal courts. 
Its injunction, like a mantle of mercy, is 
ready to cover their offenses. 

Cautiously for a time under the cloak 
of the Interstate Commerce clause in the 
constitution, this Federal power was inter- 
posed between the states and the public- 
service corporations which they were try- 
ing to control. Franchises founded upon 
bribery and corruption were held sacred 
under the clause against impairment of 
contract obligations, a clause never in- 



tended for such unholy service. Re- 
cently the power of courts in this regard 
has developed mightily. American cit- 
izens, mistaking partisanship for patriot- 
ism, and clamorous audacity for states- 
manship, have forced the national legisla- 
ture to become an echo of the executive 
will. Federal courts, largely under exec- 
utive influence, have bound and gagged 
the states in the interest of the pick- 
pockets of privilege. Federal executives 
with feverish haste have been developing 
a bureaucracy which is to take supreme 
control of local as well as national affairs. 

Federal bureaus will control transporta- 
tion, banking, mines, forests, streams, 
telegraphs, manufactures, miscellaneous 
corporations. By Federal executive will 
we would have the corporation sheep 
separated from the corporation goats. 
Good trusts will be carefully nurtured and 
developed by a beneficent bureau, bad 
trusts condemned and driven into outer 
darkness. 

These things and many others are 
already in sight. In the light of prece- 
dent, a Federal question can be raised in 
almost every judicial contest, and if a halt 
be not called, we shall have Federal 
bureaus controlling our street railways, 
our gas, our electric-lights, our water- 
powers, our municipal water supplies. 
Multiplying public problems growing out 
of our ever greater complexity of life, must 
be met and solved by some one. If Fed- 
eral courts prevent local and state gov- 
ernment from dealing with them, the 
public will fatuously permit Federal 
bureaus to take control. 

Thus are our affairs, one by one, 
turned over to an elective autocrat, to be 
handled by a Federal bureau acting under 
executive will. All governmental author- 
ity is being concentrated in Washington 
out of reach of the people and out of their 
control. And this is just the danger point 
of the whole situation. If the people 
could keep effective control of the govern- 
ment at Washington, and if the govern- 
ment could be organized so as to deal 
permanently and adequately with local 
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matters in a manner to keep up the full 
virility of citizenship, we need have no 
misgivings. But he who runs may see 
that national affairs have gone almost 
wholly out of the hands of the people. 
Their public servants have become their 
masters. Local affairs are fast following 
the same road. Irresponsible Federal 
executive bureaus are reaching out, eag- 
erly undertaking to do the things which 
the people themselves alone can do. 

In other words the scope of authority 
of the respective arms in our dual govern- 
ment is undergoing a revolutionary change. 
Instead of harmonizing the dual govern- 
ment, and developing the latent strength 
in both its arms, so that it shall have two 
strong deft hands to work with, the whole 
effort of parties, politicians, and even 
officers, is to weaken and hamper the 
strong right arm of state efficiency and 
power and give over details of local gov- 
ernment to one clumsy left hand be- 
numbed by Federal bureaucracy. No 
longer are state affairs left to the states. 
No longer do we distinguish between 
problems properly within the scope of 
Federal authority and problems, Fed- 
eral interference with which means mis- 
chievous failure. 

For a time even a bureaucracy may be 
reasonably efficient in dealing with mat- 
ters strictly national, especially with inter- 
national relations. But if every member 
of a Federal bureau acting from Washing- 
ton had Solomon wisdom and saint-like 
unselfishness and devotion, the bureau, in 
our democracy, would still make a dismal 
failure of state affairs. Only intimate 
local relations by people immediately 
concerned can meet the complexity of 
these local problems. ( )fficers must know 
them, even feel them, in order to cope 
with them. 

Our Interstate Commerce Commission 
has demonstrated this fact. Twenty 
years of its misguided activities have left 
the railways, everything considered, get- 
ting more from the people than ever 
ever before and giving less in return. In 
the meantime the thing attempted by this 



bureau has been an excuse for the Federal 
courts preventing states from dealing 
adequately with their own railway prob- 
lems. 

Even if Federal bureaus could cope 
with these complex problems for a time, 
the result would be a destruction of citi- 
zenship which in a generation would 
leave no foundation for enlightened demo- 
cratic government ; for citizens, like their 
own good right arms, are kept strong and 
efficient only by exercise and use. If we 
are to have a living Republic we must 
restore the component parts of our dual 
government, each to the activities of its 
own proper sphere. Local affairs must be 
left absolutely in the hands of the states 
and their constituent municipalities; na- 
tional affairs in the hands of the nation. 
Each must be so organized as to help, not 
hinder, the activities of the other in its 
own proper sphere, but to prevent mutual 
encroachments. 

Democracy's salvation is local strength. 
Predatory interests can control a central 
government far from the source of power, 
much more easily than a multitude of 
local governmental organizations close to 
their citizenship and fully controlled by 
the people. What Tom L. Johnson and 
his followers have accomplished in Cleve- 
land, or Senator LaFollette and his sup- 
porters have accomplished in Wisconsin, 
each for his own constituency, could never 
be accomplished for the whole nation by 
the national government. Oregon has 
done more for democratic development in 
the past few years than the Federal gov- 
ernment has done since the Civil War. 
States and municipalities are govern- 
mental laboratories through which strong 
and advanced citizenship can react upon 
the whole nation. There is plenty for the 
Federal government to do without inter- 
fering in local affairs. 

In order to hold the Federal and the 
local governments respectively to their 
proper spheres of~ activity, we must do 
what was done by the men of 1787 — apply 
devices adapted to the work in hand. 
Forms of a hundred years ago in gov- 
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ernment are as likely to be out of 
date as the mechanical devices in the 
industry of> a hundred years ago. 
Thinking men are coming more and more 
to realize that we are not dealing with 
public problems so much as we are 
dealing with a public problem in our gov- 
ernment. So intimately are our political, 
social and industrial evils connected each 
with the other that they are recognized by 
our greatest thinkers as similar local mani- 
festations of the same great problem. 
At the bottom this is the problem of de- 
mocracy, the problem of equality of civic 
rights and opportunities between men. 

Every state in the Union and every 
city in every state has a railway problem. 
The national railway problem is made up 
of these nation-wide local problems. 
One phase is vital to each community, 
one manifestation, and each community 
must be in position to deal adequately 
with this phase. Everybody of every 
state has a most vital interest in seeing 
that the railways are used as highways of 
transportation and managed with that 
end in view, rather than that they are 
exploited as instruments of gain for pred- 
atory individuals, or cliques of individuals. 

Warring state and national commis- 
sions each jealously set upon trying to 
gather to itself all power, can never solve 
the railway problem. These dual agen- 
cies must be harmonized so as to be 
mutually helpful before they can control 
offending corporation interests. For 
transportation interests make it a busi- 
ness of playing one against the other, and 
thus defeating both. It needs no argu- 
ment to show that local authorities con- 
versant with all the details of the local 
situation can deal more effectively with 
the local phases of the railway problem 
than can a distant Federal bureau. The 
Federal government has plenty to do in 
harmonizing and strengthening the action 
of the states in dealing with the great prob- 
lem. This is not theory alone. Ger- 
many has demonstrated the method. 

If the railway commission is the correct 
instrument for the control of transporta- 



tion by the government, then we must 
create an efficient railway commission. 
It must be able to deal with each local 
phase of the problem as well as the 
national situation. The indicated method 
is plain enough : 

Each state must elect a railway commis- 
sion or a railway commissioner. These 
commissioners must organize into a 
national commission under the chairman- 
ship of a cabinet officer. This commis- 
sion must have in its hands- supervision 
over the enforcement of all transportation 
laws, state and national. Each member 
will remain subject to the control of the 
governor of his state and also to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Such organization will leave no " twi- 
light zone," no u no man's land/' for rail- 
way corporation dodgers. Its effect 
would be to harmonize state and national 
interests rather than set them warring 
with one another. 

This is the indicated application of our 
dual governmental system to our trans- 
portation problem. And it would apply 
as well to a system of government owner- 
ship as it would to a system of government 
control. Such a national commission 
would find interest and duty combined in 
harmonizing state and national authority, 
and making both effective, each in its 
proper sphere. It would apply to banks 
or insurance companies as well as to rail- 
ways. But always it must be kept in 
mind that such bodies would remain 
executive, not in any sense legislative or 
judicial bodies. 

One thing further must be done to har- 
monize the dual government in dealing 
with such problems. That, too, is clearly 
indicated. In our dual government the 
minor Federal courts have been the dis- 
turbing element. We must modify their 
organization so that they shall cease to 
disturb. Minor Federal courts must be 
abolished and their jurisdiction given over 
to the courts of record of the states. It 
would be foolish and cumbersome to have 
a dual elective judiciary. But it is intol- 
erable in a republic to have an appointive 
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Federal judiciary bent upon destroying 
the principle of local self-government as 
these minor Federal courts are bent upon 
destroying it. 

State courts are just as learned, just as 
competent, just as securely bound by 
national laws and the national constitu- 
tion. But they are not in position to 
ignore state laws and local interests. 
They will deal more und erst and ingly and 
sympathetically with the legal problems 
before them, upholding, where possible, 
both state and national acts, instead of 
using one as an excuse for nullifying the 
other. 

The third step is to prevent all judges 
from nullifying legislative acts. This 
must be done by a constitutional amend- 
ment making possible the final passing 
upon all laws by the people themselves, 
and giving laws approved by the people 
constitutional sanction equal in authority 
to the sanction of the original constitution. 
That is difficult, but it must be done. 
The business of the courts is to interpret 
the law and apply it to specific cases, not 
to nullify and defeat it. Courts have 
nothing to do with the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of the laws themselves. 

These are suggestions merely for har- 
monizing the application of our dual gov- 



ernmental agencies to the modern prob- 
lems of government. We would throw 
back upon the people the responsibility 
for meeting and solving the great problem 
in its local as well as its national manifes- 
tations. 

When the men of 1787 made the Fed- 
eral constitution, a central government 
might have looked after all the affairs of 
the American people with reasonable 
efficiency. At that time the problem of 
governing the thirteen states was less 
complicated than the present problem of 
governing the state of New York. 

As the nation grew, and its life became 
more and more complex, government by 
central authority became more and more 
difficult. Now it is utterly impossible 
under the Republic. There never was 
such crying need for state integrity as 
there is to-day, never less need for 
"strong" central government. External 
dangers have almost disappeared. Our 
great problems are internal problems 
which can be met only by a strong and 
efficient citizenship. In the Republic a 
strong and efficient citizenship can be 
developed only by carrying to its utmost 
the principle of local self-government. 
J. W. Bennett. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 



BROWNING'S THEORY OF LOVE AS DEVELOPED IN 

HIS LYRICAL POEMS. 

By Elmer James Bailey, Ph.M., A.M. 



TO THOSE interested in the litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century, prob- 
ably no remark is more trite than the 
statement that in Robert Browning's 
work the personal opinion of that author 
cannot be discovered. Indeed, Brown- 
ing himself more than once insisted that 
his poems were to be regarded, not as 
expressions of his own thought, but as 
"so many utterances of so many imag- 



inary persons." Now it must be ad- 
mitted that this manifesto has to be 
accepted, before one can come to any true 
appreciation of the writer who is gen- 
erally considered the most obscure of 
English poets; but it should not be con- 
strued to mean, as some maintain, that 
every one of his poems exists in a state of 
isolation with respect to every other. 
The great esoteric teachings of Brown- 
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ing, on the contrary, — those teachings 
which give the higher uplift, the broader 
outlook,— are found not so frequently pre- 
cipitated in individual poems as diffused 
through many. It is not the lover of here 
and there a poem, who has an adequate 
conception of Browning's thought ; rather, 
it is the man who looks upon that author's 
work as from a Pisgah height, and comes 
to regard it as a land flowing with milk 
and honey. 

Nevertheless, lovers of Browning, led 
sometimes by Browning himself, have 
often united in an outcry against those 
who have attempted to show that a theory 
of any kind whatsoever is developed in 
his poetry. But Browning is by no means 
the first of whom it may be said, "He 
builded better than he knew." No man, 
not even a Browning, can speak finally 
upon the content of his own work, or 
define absolutely its limits. Unknown to 
himself he may be adding to his conscious 
enunciations a message of which he alone 
is God-chosen to be the bearer. Let him, 
if he will, consider the work of his com- 
mentators as food for laughter; it still 
remains true that the plodding, careful 
intellect will often interpret the utterances 
of a genius to that genius himself. 

Admirers of Browning agree in claim- 
ing that he was remarkably successful in 
analyzing the heart of man. Almost 
without number are the problems of life 
and mind which he examined from the 
point-of-view of some real or fictitious 
character. The question of immortality, 
the meaning of life, the teachings of 
Christianity, the use of suffering, — in fact, 
almost every thought or feeling of which 
man is capable, was at some time and in 
some way the object of his scrutiny. 
One expects to find, therefore, and does 
find, indeed, that Browning was especially 
minute in his examination of the passion 
of love — that emotion which more than 
any other sways the world. A large 
number of the important poems deal 
either directly or indirectly with the sub- 
ject; but while the longer works, such as 
"The Ring and the Book," "The Blot in 



the 'Scutcheon," and "Sordello," use 
some form of love as a motif; it is in 
the shorter poems that one finds the fullest 
treatment of the various phases of that 
passion. In attempting, therefore, to 
determine what theory of love is devel- 
oped in Robert Browning's work, one's 
attention may without injustice be con- 
fined to a study of his lyrical poems. 

Before entering directly upon the main 
subject, however, one is forced to dwell 
for at least a moment, upon Browning's 
theory of life; since the importance of 
love, the reason of its existence, and the 
way in which it should be regarded, 
become evident only when one sees the 
relation which love bears to life. Brown- 
ing, then, in company with many other 
poets, ancient and modern, frequently 
states that our present life is but one link 
in a chain of existences: 

"Ages past the soul existed. 

Here an age 't is resting merely, 
And hence fleets again for ages." 

The future life, moreover, is not to be one 
of complete rest; it is to be one of action. 
Whatever may be the heights gained in 
this life, there are 

"Other heights in other lives, God willing." 

Nor are these several existences without 
connection. Each is an outgrowth of the 
one preceding it — 

"When this life is ended, begins 
New work for the soul in another state, 
Where it strives and gets weary, loses and wins : 
Where the strong and the weak, this world's con- 
geries, 
Repeat in large what they practiced in small, 
Through life after life in unlimited series ; 
Only the scale 's to be changed, that 's all." 

If it be objected that Browning some- 
times presents this theory tentatively, 
rather than absolutely; and that, there- 
fore, it is not to be accepted as his own, it 
may be replied that he holds it as firmly as 
most people do their articles of faith, and 
that his occasional questioning of its 
truth is no more than is to be expected of 
the human reason. 

With this explanation of life in mind, 
one passes readily, in the investigation of 
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our author's theory of love to the ques- 
tions: In Browning's opinion what im- 
portance should be attached to love? 
What relation does it bear to life ? What 
is its nature? and, What effect does it 
have upon those whom it moves ? In 
attempting to answer these inquiries the 
whole body of Browning's lyrical poems 
might be made subject to levy, but no 
greater number of quotations is really 
necessary than will establish the point 
under discussion ; since it is true beyond 
a doubt that a superabundance of proof is 
a weariness to the flesh. 

I. THE IMPORTANCE OF LOVE. 

Browning everywhere insists that love 
is the greatest thing in the world. In 
" Love Among the Ruins," the lover gives 
in retrospect a picture of a grand old city, 
the inhabitants of which 

"Breathed joy and woe 

Long ago; 
Lust of glory pricked their hearts up, dread of shame 

Struck them tame; 
And that glory and that shame alike, the gold 

Bought and sold." 

Then he says that among the ruins of that 
ancient grandeur waits for him a girl with 
eager eyes and yellow hair. 

" When I do come, she will speak not, she will stand, 

Either hand 
On my shoulder, give her eyes the first embrace 

Of my nice, 
Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight and speech 

Each on each. 
In one year they sent a million fighters forth 

South and North, 
And they built their gods a brazen pillar high 

As the sky, 
Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full force, 

Gold, of course. 
Oh, heart ! Oh, blood that freezes ! blood that burns ! 

Earth's returns 
For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin. 

Shut them in, 
With their triumphs and their glories and the rest. 

Love is best." 

In the poem entitled " In a Year," the 
speaker, a woman this time, exclaims: 

"I had wealth and ease, 
Beauty, youth : 
Since my lover gave me love, 
I gave these. 



"That was all I meant— 
To be just, 
And the passion I had raised, 
To content. 

"Since he chose to change 
Gold for dust, 
If I rave him what he praised. 
Was it strange ?•' 

In " Rudel to the Lady of Tripoli," are 
presented the words of a troubadour of the 
twelfth century, who, in his thought of his 
lady, is like the sunflower that, in its lost 
endeavor to live the life of the sun, 

"Has parted, one by one, 
With all a flower's true graces, for the grace 
Of being but a foolish mimic sun, 
With ray-like florets round a disk-like face/' 

Then, as the poet pictures to himself her 
whom he loves, the fact that he has gained 
fame by his work becomes as nothing, and 
he says: 

"I, French Rudel, choose for my device 
A Sunflower outspread like a sacrifice 
Before its idol . . . Say, men feed 
On songs I sing, and therefore bask the bees 
On my flower's breast as on a platform broad : 
But, as the flower's concern is not for these 
But solely for the sun, so men applaud 
In vain this Rudel, he not looking here, 
But to the East— the East! Go say this, Pilgrim 
dear." 

From the quotations given, it may be 
gathered that love is greater than glory, 
wealth, or fame. In " Dis Aliter Visum," 
the self-answering question is asked, 

"What's the earth 
With all its art, verse, music worth 
Compared with love found, gained, and kept ?" 

So extracts might be multiplied in which 
love is weighed against the other things of 
this life, and is ever found to overbalance 
them. Love, therefore, according to 
Browning, is the chief gain in this world. 
It is the pearl of price for the purchase of 
which a man might well sell all that he 
hath; nay, more — it is of such value, that 
if a man would give all his house for love 
it would be utterly contemned. 

II. THE RELATION OF LOVE AND LIFE. 

The conclusion that love is to be looked 
upon as the most important of earthly 
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gains, naturally suggests the topic of the 
relation existing between love and life. 
If love in itself is of such surpassing 
value, it must needs have a vital connec- 
tion with the soul's existence on this 
sphere. And this is exactly Browning's 
thought. Whatever has been learned by 
the soul in past existences, whatever may 
be learned in future ones, 

"The true end, sole and single, 
It stops here for is, this love way, 
With some other soul to mingle. 

"Else it loses what it lived for, 

And eternally must lose it; 
Better ends may be in prospect, 

Deeper blisses (if you choose it), 
But this life's end and this love bliss 

Have been lost." 

Now since love is the one end and aim 
of this life, a rejection of love for reasons 
of worldly wisdom, or even for that which 
is blindly called duty, hinders the growth 
of the soul — becomes, in fact, a sin. 
This idea Browning presents over and 
over again. It is the prime teaching of 
"Bifurcation" and of "The Statue and 
the Bust " ; but is perhaps best expressed 
in "Dis Aliter Visum." A woman is 
talking to a man who failed to grasp her 
love when he could. After recalling the 
life of their youth, and his failure to take 
what was his for the asking, she concludes: 

"Now I may speal£ you fool for all 

Your lore! Who made things plain in vain? 
What was the sea for ? What, the gray 

Sad church, that solitary day, 
Crosses and graves and swallows' call ? 

"Was there naught better than to enjoy? 

No feat which, done, would make time break, 
And let us pent-up creatures through 

Into eternity, our due ? 
No forcing earth teach heaven's employ ? 

"No wise beginning, here and now, 

What cannot grow complete (earth's feat) 

And heaven must finish, tnere and then ? 
No tasting earth's true food for men, 

Its sweet in sad, its sad in sweet ? 

"No grasping at love, gaining a share 

O! the sole spark from God's life at strife 

With death, so, sure of range above 
The limits here ? For us and love, 

Failures: but, when God fails, despair. 

"This you call wisdom? . . . 



The devil laughed atyou in his sleeve! 
You know not ? Tliat I well believe, 
Or you had saved two souls : nay, four." 

Browning furthermore instructs us that 
without love, life has no real meaning; 
or, in other words, that life begins only 
when one loves. In " The Statue and the. 
Bust," a Duke asks the name of a lady — 

"And lo, a blade for a knight's emprise 
Filled the empty sheath of a man. 
The Duke grew, straightway, brave and wise. 

"He looked at her as a lover can, 

She looked at him, as one who awakes. 
The past was a sleep, and her life began." 

One aspect of love must not be over- 
looked in this connection. Although love 
is the chief end of man and his whole duty 
and that which gives meaning to this life, 
it must not be supposed that reciprocation 
is necessary to make love of worth. 
While Browning would readily admit 
that a love without return is one that 
misses much happiness, he everywhere 
teaches that the great gain of love is in the 
loving. Such is the thought of the last 
stanza of "Cristina." The woman be- 
cause of worldly wisdom has rejected love, 
but the man, reveling in his delight^at 
what he has captured, exclaims : 

"She has lost me, I have gained her ; 

Her soul 's mine : and thus, grown perfect, 
I shall pass my life's remainder. 

life will just hold out the proving 
Both our powers, alone and blended : 

And then, come the next life quicklv! 
This world's use will have been endedL" 

The same teaching is found also in 
" Evelyn Hope," but with this additional 
thought, that if love which, under other 
conditions, might burst into full bloom, 
cannot reach its full growth here, because 
of circumstances over which the lover and 
the loved one have no control, there^will 
come a time for its full realization. In 
the poem just mentioned a man is sitting 
beside the dead body of a young girl, and 
asks himself if the love which he bears her 
is to be considered as of no account 
because of the difference in their ages. 
In his sorrow, he cries out : 
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"No, indeed! for God above 

Is great to pant, as mighty to make, 

And creates the love to reward the love: 

I claim you still, for own love's sake! 

"Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 

Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few : 
Much is to learn, much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 

"But the time will come — at last it will. 

So, hush— I will give you this leaf to keep : 
See, I shut it inside the sweet, cold hand! 

There, that is our secret : go to sleep! 
You will wake, and remember, and understand." 

The teaching of the last poem quoted is 
one on which Browning does not often 
dwell, possibly because he may have felt 
that such a combination of circumstances 
could seldom occur. But it is certain that 
Browning is constantly bringing before us 
the thought that the lovers of earth will be 
consciously reunited hereafter. Such is 
the only construction which can be put 
upon the concluding words of " Prospice." 
After the sharp pang of death, the speaker 
says: 

"And the elements' rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first, a peace out of pain, 

Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 

And with God be the rest!" 

At times, as in the poem entitled " Specu- 
lative/' Browning seems to think that this 
reunion of lovers will be the supreme bliss 
of heaven, but in stronger moments, 
because they are moments of broader and 
intenser love, he implies that our future 
lives will be states in which the lover may 
still bring all his gains to lay them at his 
beloved's feet. In one of the poems 
recognizably personal, Browning says: 

**I stand on my attainment. 
This of verse alone, one life allows me; 
Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 
Other heights in other lives, God willing: 
All the gifts from all the heights, your own, Love!" 

In summing up Browning's ideas with 
respect to the relations existing between 
love and life, it may be said that he looks 
upon love as the chief end, the main duty, 
and the only solution of life. Morally 
considered, the rejection of love becomes 



a sin, because such an act hinders the 
growth of the soul, and is the wanton waste 
of something which cannot again be had. 
In rare instances, it is possible that the 
chance for a realization of love missed here 
may be granted ; but if love is fulfilled on 
earth, then in the future existences of the 
soul, however great their number, there 
will be a conscious continuance of the 
love begun in our present life. 

III. THE NATURE OF LOVE. 

Thus far an attempt has been made to 
present the ideas which the poems of 
Browning embody with respect to the 
importance of love and to its relation to 
life. In addition, to gain an anywhere 
nearly adequate conception of the attitude 
of Browning towards love, one must dwell 
for a time upon its nature as defined in his 
work. In the first place, the ideal state 
is one of almost complete identification of 
oneself with the beloved person. Says 
the speaker in "Two in the Campagna": 

"I would I could adopt your will, 

See with your eyes, and set my heart 

Beating by yours, and drink my fill 
At your soul's springs — your part my part 

In life, for good and ill." 

The husband in "By the Fireside" gives 
utterance to the same thought when he 
exclaims : 

"One near one is t<£> far!" 

But as ideals are never realized in this life, 
Browning, though he now and then 
seems to give us a picture of perfect ful- 
filment of love, would be recreant to 
his own teachings if he did not hold that 
in love as in other matters, "a man's 
reach should exceed his grasp or what 's a 
heaven for!" In both " Love in a Life" 
and " Life in a Love," Browning shows 
that love is especially the source of happi- 
ness when its full realization is just 
beyond one. The former of the two 
poems will perhaps be sufficient to estab- 
lish the point in question : 

" Room after room, 
I hunt the house through 
We inhabit together 
Heart, fear nothing, for heart, thou shait find her — 
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Next time, herself! not the trouble behind her 

Left in the curtain, the couch's perfume! 

As she brushed it, the cornice-wreath blassomed 

anew: 
Yon looking-glass gleamed at the wave of her 

feather. 

' * Yet the day wears, 
And door succeeds door; 
I try the fresh fortune, 

Range the wide house from the wing to the center. 
Still the same chance! she goes out as I enter. 
Spend my whole day in the quest— who cares ? 
But 't is twilight, you see — with such suites to ex- 
plore, 
Such closets to search, such alcoves to importune!" 

Ix>ve, then, is absorption, but the 
absorption is not for the time being, it is 
for all time; it is not a passion directed 
towards many different souls at as many 
different times; it is for one, and one only. 
This is the thought underlying the poem 
called " Which." Three women, with an 
abbe as referee, began a trial of who 
judged most wisely in esteeming the love 
of a man. One thought him best who 
held her first after his God and his king. 
The second felt that to this loyalty must 
be added heroism and fine deeds. But 
the last said : 

"My choice be a wretch, 
Mere losel in body and soul, 
Thrice accurst! What care I, so he stretch 
Arms to me his sole saviour, love's ultimate goal, 
Out of earth and men's noise — names of infidel, 

traitor! 
Cast up at him ? Crown me, crown's adjudicator. 

"And the Abbe" uncrossed his legs, 
Took snuff, a reflective pinch, 
Broke silence: 'The question begs 
Much pondering ere I pronounce. Shall I flinch ? 
The love which to one and one only has reference 
Seems terribly like what perhaps gains God's pref- 
erence.' " 

But this love, we may ask, how does it 
begin, how does it show itself? In the 
first place Browning, in company with the 
majority of poets, says that a very little 
thing may arouse it, a very little thing may 
bring it to an end. "Was it?" says a 
woman, thinking of the death of love — 

44 Was it something said, 

Something done, 
Vexed him ? Was it touch of hand, 

Turn of head? 
Strange! that very way 

Love begun: 
1 as little understand 

Love's decay." 



But Browning as usual advances beyond 
those with whom he has some teaching in 
common. To lovje, he applies the words 
of Shakespeare, 

"There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: 
Omitted, all the voyage of their lives 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries." 

That the great high tide in the affairs of 
men is that which bears love on its crest, 
is one of the fundamental ideas of " The 
Statue and the Bust," of "Dis Aliter 
Visum," of " Cristina," and of "By the 
Fireside." Its best popular presentation 
is found, perhaps, in "Youth and Art." 
Two have met, a prominent artist and a 
well-known lady. She recalls to him that 
in their youth both had been poor and had 
lived in the same street; yet though both 
of them thought of love, they deferred its 
realization, "And so," she says: 

"Each life 's unfulfilled, you see; 
It hangs still, patchy and scrappy; 
We have not signed deep, laughed free, 

Starved, feasted, despaired, been happy, 
And nobody calls you a dunce, 
And people suppose me clever: 
• Hus could but have happened once, 
And we missed it, lost H forever." 

When viewing love in its relation to life, 
we saw that Browning advises one to love 
on in spite of opposition and disappoint- 
ment. But it is under the head of the 
nature of love that it seems best to present 
the idea that love is its own exceeding 
great reward. There is ever the hope 
that love may sometime be returned, as in 
the song from " Pippa Passes," " You 'U 
love me yet "; there is the happiness which 
comes in the moment when it seems that 
love is about to be gained, as in " Miscon- 
ceptions " and in " One Way of Love " ; 
there is the delight that arises even though 
love is not returned because of worldly 
wisdom, as in " Cristina " and in " Bifur- 
cation " ; and there is the joyousness that 
results just because love lives on, as in the 
first of "Bad Dreams" and in "White 
Witchcraft." 

Closely connected with the poems thus 
far noted are those which warn us not to 
dabble in love. Here again might a few 
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lines of the often-mentioned poem, " Cris- 
tina," be quoted ; but a reference to one 
called " A Light Woman " will adequately 
serve the purpose. A man, in order to 
save his younger friend from the toils of a 
woman, sets himself to making love, and 
succeeds in rescuing his friend at the 
expense of that friend's regard. He ends 
by saying: 

"'T is an awkward thing to play with souls, 
And matter enough to save one's own : 
Yet think of my friend, and the burning coals 
He played with for bits of stone! 

"One likes to show the truth for the truth; 
That the woman was light is very true : 
But suppose she says — Never mind that youth ! 
What wrong have I done to you ?" 

The same teaching is found in " Any Wife 
to Any Husband"; but Browning's else- 
where goes a step farther and shows that 
such a wanton waste of holy things will 
probably result in disaster. Indeed, when 
love is looked upon as something with 
which one may play, it is not unlikely that 
love will become a consuming fire. No 
particular passage, perhaps, expresses this 
thought; but it is found implicitly stated 
in " Cristina and Monaideschi." 

This, then, is the position which Brown- 
ing holds with respect to the nature of 
love: ideally, it is the complete loss of 
identity in the one loved; actually, this 
state cannot be reached, or if ever reached, 
it cannot be held permanently. Indeed, 
the fact that the realization of the ideal 
is ever eluding one, is the reason why 
love is truly longed for. This love, too, 
is for one and one only, though the be- 
loved is the worst of mankind. It is also 
Browning's opinion that love may be 
aroused almost by a breath, while the 
moment of awakening is a moment that 
flashes upon one with the overwhelming 
conviction that the great golden minute of 
life has come. But whether love is 
returned or not, love is its own reward; 
and one should feel in spite of disappoint- 
ment that much has been gained. With 
such a conception of the nature of love, it 
is not surprising that almost as a moral, 
Browning points out that he who dabbles 



in love invites judgment and, perhaps, 
destruction. 

IV. THE EFFECT OF LOVE. 

It is an old adage that love is blind, but 
close observers of human nature maintain 
that the eyes of love instead of being veiled 
become preternaturally acute, since a. 
lover can see far more in the one who is 
loved than can any one else. Among 
those who look upon love as offering 
assistance, rather than as giving hindrance 
to vision, Browning most certainly has a 
place. He clearly shows that this is his 
belief in the lyric beginning, 

"Nay but you, who do not love her 
Is she not pure gold, my mistress ? " 

But perhaps the best utterances of the 
idea is found in the often-quoted poem 
called "My Star": 

•• All that I know 

Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 

(like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 

Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 

They would fain see, too, 
Mystar that dartles the red and the blue! 

Then it stops like a bird; like a flower hangs 
furled: 
They must solace themselves with the Saturn 
above it. 

What matters to me if their star is a world ? 
Mine has opened its soul to me ; therefore 1 love it." 

The same idea observed from a some- 
what different point -of -view, is found near 
the end of " One Word More " : 

" My moon of poets! 
Oh, but that 's the world's side, there 's the wonder, 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you ! 
There in turn I stand with them and praise you 
Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 
But the best is when I glide from out them, 
Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 
Come out on the other side, the novel, 
Silent, silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence." 

But this new sight with respect to the 
one loved does not cease there; it ex- 
tends to the whole world. When one is in 
love, nature has never been so beautiful 
before — " Is there ? " says the lover — 
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"Is there no method to tell her in Spanish, 
June *s thrice June since she breathed it with me ?" 

Never before have the birds sung so 
sweetly, the skies been so blue, the breezes 
seemed so soft, the sunsets showed such 
opaline minglings of gold and crimson and 
purple. The lover truly says: 

"All I can sing is— 1 feel it! 
This life was as blank as that room; 
I let you pass in here. Precaution, indeed ? 
Walls, ceiling and floor, not a chance for a weed! 
Wide opens the entrance: where *s cold now, 

where *s gloom ? 
No May to sow seed here, no June to reveal it, 
Behold you enshrined in these blooms of your 

bringing, 
These fruits of your bearings-nay, birds of your 

winging! 
A fairy tale! ' Only— I feel it!" 

In natural contrast with the effect 
spoken of above is that produced when 
love is done, or when the loved one is 
away for a time. Says the lover: 

'• Where I find her not, beauties vanish. 

Come, bud, show me the least of her traces, 
Treasure my lady's lightest footfall ! 

Ah, you may flout and turn up your faces 
Roses, you are not so fair, after all!" 

Says another lover: 

M Oh, what a dawn of day! 
How the March sun feels like May! 

All is blue again 

After last night's rain, 
And the South dries the hawthorn-spray. 

Only, my Love 's away! 
I 'd as lief that the blue were gray. 

4i Runnels, which rillets swell, 
Must be dancing down the dell, 

With a foaming head 

On the beryl bed 
Paven smooth as a hermit's cell; 

Each with a tale to tell, 
Could my love but attend as well." 

Now, when one has thus been awak- 
ened by love, and when therefore the 
loved one and the world are viewed in the 
most entrancing lights, it is a logical 
result that the person loved should be- 
come a guiding star and that love should 
lead one on to vaster issues. "Love," 
says a speaker in " A Lover's Quarrel " : 

44 Love, if you knew the light 
That your soul casts in my sight, 

How 1 look to' you 

For the pure and true, 
And the beauteous and the right!" 



In " One Word More," Browning, surely 
speaking in his own person, recalls the 
stories that Rafael once left his brushes 
to write a century of sonnets, and that 
Dante laid aside his pen to paint an angel, 
each hoping thereby to gain, for the sake 
of the loved one, a height unknown 
before. In "Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Fuseli," also, it is well pointed out that 
love fills one with courageous strength, 
and wings one for untried flights : 

"Mine are the nerves to auake at a mouse: 
If a spider drops I shrink with fear : 
I should die outright in a haunted house; 
While for you — did the danger dared bring help. 
From a lion's den I could steal his whelp, 
With a serpent round me, stand stock still, 
Go sleep in a churchyard, «so would will 
Give me the power to dare and do 
Valiantly — just for you! 

"Much amiss in the head, Dear, 

I toil at a language, tax my brain 
Attempting to draw — the scratches here! 

I play, play, practise, and all in vain : 
But for you, if my triumph brought vou pride 
I would grapple with Greek plays till I died, 
Paint a portrait of you, who can tell ? 
Work my fingers off for your 'pretty well.' 
Language and painting and music, too, 
Easily done — for you!* 

In general, then, it may be said that 
Browning agrees with those who think 
that love causes the world, the one loved, 
life, everything, in fact, to glow with a new 
and beautiful light. Of course the loss of 
love must necessarily have a strongly 
opposite effect. What was beautiful, 
though admitted to be beautiful still, 
loses for him who is suffering from disap- 
pointment all of its attractive power, all of 
its charm. And since love has such 
potency to change the aspect of all things, 
it is easy to conclude that it must urge 
those who are affected by it to the doing 
of mighty deeds, to the scaling of heights 
undreamed of. 

v. on browning's theory of love. 

When a theory t)f any kind is found in a 
poet's work, the reader is often led to 
question to how great an extent the for- 
mulae of that theory have been influenced 
by events in the life of the maker; and 
also to inquire what is their working 
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value. Now it must be conceded that 
Browning never stated that he intended 
to formulate any theory of love; nor 
should one insist that the poet really had 
the purpose of presenting any hypothesis 
as to the nature and effect of the strongest 
passion that rules mankind. The preced- 
ing examination of certain poems of 
Browning has only the end in view of 
showing that a theory of love may be 
found within them; and now it is by no 
means aside from the general subject of 
this study to give some attention to the 
value of the theory, viewed in its relation 
to the actual conditions of the world in 
which we live. 

As to Browning himself, it may be said 
that by many he is considered the fore- 
most poet of the nineteenth century ; that 
he was all his life far removed from priva- 
tions of any kind, and for many years was 
a man of wealth; and that his married life 
with the greatest woman poet in England 
if not of all time, was, in the minds of his 
most intimate friends, almost an absolute 
realization of ideals. Now the facts that 
Browning was a poet, a man of wealth, 
and the husband of a very nearly perfect 
woman, all render him unfit to be a 
practical teacher in matters of love. 
Shakespeare long ago remarked that the 
poet dealt with "things unknown" and 
"airy nothings"; and even though it 
be regarded as true that the poet is the 
only one who sees the explanation of 
things, yet it is nevertheless certain that 
the most carefully elaborated and most 
attractive formulae of poets have ever 
been found unfitted for practical use. 
There never has been even a modified 
form of the republic advocated by Plato; 
and the return to Eden suggested by 
Coleridge and Sou they came to an 
untimely end. But whether or not the 
point is well taken that a poet is at best 
but a poor guide in practical matters; 
that Browning was a man of considerable 
means, and that he was a partner in an 
ideal marriage, both cause one to question 
his fitness to promulgate the doctrines 
that without a thought of worldly wisdom, 



one should love, sigh deep, laugh free, 
starve, .feast, despair, be happy; that one 
could love a wretch, a mere losel in body 
and soul, and that one may take a 
moment's enthusiasm as indicative of a 
whole life of unfailing regard. 

It may not be without value to glance 
at some of Browning's chief teachings 
with regard to love, and to attempt to 
determine their value in their relation to 
the present conditions of life. Browning 
says that love for one, and one only, seems 
terribly like what perhaps gains God's 
preference. This is really only a new 
rendition of the old idea that souls are 
created in pairs and that in spite of cir- 
cumstances those that are made for each 
other will be brought together. All this 
is very beautiful, very poetical, but as a 
matter of fact, is it true ? Certainly, if it 
is, some very queer combinations exist; 
and we are tempted to wish that some- 
times circumstances would miscarry. 
Love, viewed from a common -sense point- 
of-view, is a mere result of environment. 
Two persons are thrown into contact, they 
meet again and again; and the very nature 
of their make-up being such as tends to a 
union, why, other things being equal, a 
union must occur. But suppose that for 
some reason the environment is changed 
before such a result is brought about. For 
a time, probably, an endeavor is made on 
both sides to preserve the old feelings, 
but very frequently, though not always it 
may be admitted, a tendency towards a 
new combination begins, as the days pass; 
and, sooner or later, the old relation is 
forgotten. In both cases there is a period 
when those involved feel that the one soul 
for which the other has waited and longed 
has been found. And should there be a 
third or a fourth or a fifth change of 
environment, probably the same drama 
will be enacted again and again. 

Browning teaches also that one should 
love in spite of worldly wisdom and duty. 
From some points-of-view this is mere 
folly; from others, veritable wickedness. 
When one loves, one has no right to take 
no glance into the future. As a matter of 
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fact and in spite of Browning to the con- 
trary, starvation and happiness are at best 
poor companions. That a true lover 
could subject the one loved to a life of 
grinding poverty is open to dispute; and 
it is certain that a love which denies 
itself even for the most unpoetic reasons 
Is very often more noble than that, which 
without one thought as to the future, 
rushes on to a selfish realization of its 
desires. We are the product of our sur- 
roundings; and the claim that love will 
make up for the absence of all other 
things is as absurd as it is chimerical. 
And there is still another aspect to the 
case. The future may bring with it 
heavy responsibilities in that a new life 
may be brought into the world. What 
right, then, we may well ask, what right 
have men and women, thoughtlessly and 
carelessly to place an innocent soul in an 
environment which must almost neces- 
sarily make for its downfall rather than 
for its uprise? Not always, either, has 
love superior claims to duty. One of the 
fundamental doctrines of modern life is 
the heroism of renunciation. We are 
taught that he who loses his happiness in 
self-denial, really gains it. When, there- 
fore, one hears Browning apply the name 
sinner to a person who has sacrificed love 
and happiness to duty and hardship, one 
indignantly recalls the pathetic story of 
Charles Lamb. Was his sacrifice of love 
at the altar of duty but a sin ? When we 
think of his patiently taking his sister, 
time after time, to the mad -house, and 
then, after the attack of insanity had 
passed, leading her to their home again; 
when we think of his cheerfulness during 
those long evenings which he spent in 
playing cribbage with a petulant, sick old 
man, we are inclined to feel that there is 
something wrong in Browning's theory. 
Truly, he must have forgotten that mag- 
nificent conception of duty held by 
Wordsworth: 

"Stem Daughter of the Voice of God! 
O Duty, if that name thou love, 
Who art a Light to guide, a Rod 
To check the erring and reprove; 
Thou who art victory and law. 



When empty terrors overawe, 

From vain temptations dost set free 

And calm'st the weary strife of frail humanity!* 1 

In the poem " Which " is found the idea 
that the highest type of love is that which 
gives love to God, and love to country 
places subordinate to that toward a single 
human being. This position is far from 
being well taken. It is the consensus of 
the opinions of Christian teachers that 
love to God stands first; it is the con- 
sensus of the opinions of all ages that 
patriotism is greater than love for family. 
Browning's idea may be good possibly, 
but it has been well said that that which 
has been held as truth by the centuries 
must be regarded with considerable defer- 
ence. It takes more than one man, even 
though that man may be the greatest poet 
of his age, to show that that is wrong 
which by many generations has been held 
as right. Antiquity and tradition are 
often strong arguments not easily contro- 
verted. Still another thought suggested 
by this same poem of " Which " clamors 
for expression. The Comtesse says that 
the one test proving a man worthy of love, 
is his readiness to love a woman blindly, 
passionately, absolutely. If he has that 
characteristic, it matters not how low he 
has fallen, he is not the less deserving of 
the highest regard. Now it is all very 
well to accept the doctrine that love rises 
by stooping; but when that teaching is 
construed to mean a groveling in the dust, 
a casting of pearls before swine, the inevit- 
able conclusion is that love is of the earth, 
earthy. 

And this brings us to the attitude which 
must be held towards Browning's whole 
theory of love as developed in the lyrical 
poems. In the first place, many will 
agree after a moment's thought, that the 
theory is marked throughout by selfish- 
ness. The object of the attempt to realize 
love, the reason why one should love in 
spite of common-sense, of wisdom, of 
duty, is, according to Browning, the self- 
aggrandizement of the soul . Though love 
may cause one to do great deeds, to 
sacrifice oneself indeed; in the last analy- 
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sis, these are merely incidental effects, the 
one great good to be gained being that per- 
sonal advancement which giving oneself 
to love is supposed to bring about. But 
in spite of this objection, much that 
Browning says is pure gold. It is a sad 
truth that love in the present day is too 
often sold for social position, for wealth, 
and for renown. In so far as Browning's 
theory is an outcry against this condition 
of affairs, it is praiseworthy; but it must 
be conceded, on the other hand, that 
Browning's conception of love, as a whole, 
is often marked by a sensuousness which 
sometimes approaches dangerously near 
to the barriers of sensuality, and not sel- 
dom by an absence of that noble sweetness 
which makes for high spirituality. That 
Browning himself may have had a coarse 
fiber in his mental constitution is not 
beyond thought, for how else could he 
have written, much less how allowed to 
stand, many a passage that mars his work ? 
Realism may be a desirable quality in lit- 
erature, but the deliberate choice of a dis- 
gusting subject, a revolting allusion, a vile 
epithet, is, to say the least, unpoetic. An 
artist in words, since he cannot write of all 
things, must make a choice of matter for 



treatment; and in so far as a truly poetic 
soul is darkened by earthy tendencies, in 
just so far will his choice and presentation 
of his subjects be earthy also. Especially 
is this true of a writer when he deals with 
love; and Browning is no exception to the 
rule. As one carefully examines his love 
poems, one finds now and again a taint of 
grossness, a note of vulgarity. True it is, 
that there are those who claim to find 
spiritual teachings in these lyrics, nor has 
one the right to maintain that such teach- 
ings are wholly lacking; but often the 
spirituality said to exist in some of Brown- 
ing's poems is not innate; rather, if it is 
found at all, it has been brought by the 
reader himself. Of course the grand, the 
beautiful, the sublime conception of love, 
such as is portrayed in "Pompilia" and 
in " Caponsacchi," may rise up to refute 
this criticism; but it is none the4ess true 
that love as treated in the lyrical poems 
of Browning is too often largely wanting 
in that spirituality which must mark the 
love that is most like what gains God's 
preference. 

Elmer James Bailey. 
Cornell University, 

Ithaca, New York. 



THE LIFE-RELIGION. 



By Rufus W. Weeks. 



I, A BIOLOGIC CONCEPTION. 

THE WAYS of looking at religion are 
many and various, even as are the 
ways of regarding the universe; and the 
task I have undertaken is to present a 
certain special way of looking at religion. 
I must begin by setting forth briefly a 
certain special way of looking at the uni- 
verse. It is well known that a scientific 
man in looking abroad upon the world 
sees it from the point-of-view of his own 
science, whichever of the sciences that 



may be. For example, if he is a mathe- 
matician, the whole complicated scheme 
of things presents itself to him as an 
affair of numbers, dimensions, quantities; 
if he is a minister, steeped in the lore of sin 
and holiness, all the facts of the universe 
group themselves around notions of right 
and wrong; if he is a physicist, all 
resolves itself into atoms and the group- 
ings and movements of atoms. None of 
these views appears to me at all compre- 
hensive; and those scholars appear to me 
to be nearer right who say that the point- 
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of -view of biology is really central; that 
life lies at the middle point of things, For 
the biologist, after learning all he can 
learn about living animals, can feel his 
way back into the sciences of physics, 
learning of the atoms and of how their 
groupings and their laws made the neces- 
sary preparation for life; and, on the other 
hand, his science of biology leads him up 
to man, the highest of living creatures, 
and so to all the phenomena of mind and 
soul, and to all the thoughts of justice and 
of goodness and of their opposites. And 
so I propose that, for the moment at least, 
we take Life as the central fact of the uni- 
verse. 

To explain the universe — to make it a 
conceivable whole in thought — such is 
the constant effort of men's minds: to 
find out what is the stem reality, so to 
speak, about which cluster all the strange- 
ly diverse facts of past and present and 
likely future, and then to trace how the 
diverse kinds of phenomena grow out of 
that central reality. The latest word in 
this ceaseless effort to explain is the word, 
Life. The best name we can give the 
single force which we are driven to think 
of as behind all the endless flux of event, 
of change in matter and mind; as the 
cause of the atoms, of the worlds, of the 
visible developments of the myriad vege- 
table and animal forms, rising to man, of 
the ceaseless shifting play of human 
thought; the best name, it seems, that we 
can give to such conceived single force is 
Life. 

If we contemplate this earth, as it was 
millions of years ago, before vegetable 
and animal had appeared; as it was 
before all the geologic epochs: a mass of 
seething chemicals, so to speak; after 
that a glowing ball of rock; we can con- 
ceive, then, of no prophecy or hint of the 
bloom of life which that insensate mass 
was later to produce out of itself. But 
the moment did come, after the mass had 
cooled to a certain temperature, after 
water and air had separated themselves 
from the vast caldron and found their 
places and ways of motion, the* moment 



arrived when the germs of life came into 
existence. Something utterly different 
from what had gone before then began; 
a new kind of development started on its 
bewildering and glorious course; and we 
may, if we like, say that that was the 
beginning of Life. We may thus think 
of two unblended forces as causing the 
universe; an earlier force, akin to chemi- 
cal force, and a later force, Life; and we 
then think of Life as accomplishing 
nothing all those uncountable millen- 
niums, nothing until the earlier force, in 
its senseless changes, had by chance 
brought about the right set of conditions 
for Life to begin to act. But to the most 
modern mind it is more satisfactory to 
think of the entire past, embracing both 
the stages, the seeming lifeless and the 
seeming living, as one process — to think 
of all events as manifestations of one 
force — and to think of that one force as 
best characterized by its latest and only 
glorious achievement — and thus to call 
that one force Life. 

Such a thought, such a name, are the 
first elements of a Biology of the Unseen; 
the germs of a science to which the widest 
and most piercing generalizations of all 
the sciences call us irresistibly; they so 
call us, that is, if we have open minds and 
trie feeling for value in the universe. 

Of this sweeping force which we have 
called Life, what may we then assert? 
We may call it a tendency: and, further, 
we may speak of it as a tendency towards 
those great characteristic things which 
have emerged during the process which 
Life has driven forward. Life, then, is a 
tendency towards organism, towards feel- 
ing, towards desire, towards reaching 
forth, towards purpose, towards intelli- 
gence, towards will, towards pleasure, 
towards joy, towards good -will. All these 
experiences have arisen, one by one, and 
in the general order of higher and higher, 
in the myriads of units which Life has 
brought forth. I do not ignore the nega- 
tives of all these, negatives which have 
also existed and do exist in the course of 
the process; no, nor the active opposites 
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of some of them; pain as well as pleasure, 
misery as well as joy, evil-will as well as 
good-will. But these negatives are at- 
tached to the permanent phenomena 
which were the whole of the earlier stages 
of the process; and even the active bad 
experiences are of the nature of survivals. 
Animals, including man, suffer because 
their organisms are built out of atoms 
which have to act according to the nature 
they got in the non-organic stage; as to 
selfishness in man, it is a survival of the 
bestial struggle for existence; as to active 
evil -will, I believe this is a rare phenome- 
non ; few are the human beings who have 
an intrinsic pleasure in the anguish of 
others, and they are the monstrosities of 
Life, like a cancer in the human body; 
furthermore, even that rare and diabolic 
quality of malevolence has its roots, I 
believe, in the will to live, and hence is a 
misaction of Life's impulse, not an oppo- 
site action. 

Life, then, is a tendency towards organ- 
ism, towards feeling, towards intelligence, 
towards will, towards joy, towards good- 
ness. When we contemplate this vast 
and mighty sweep of tendency, pouring 
like an Amazon of Being between unseen 
shores from a limitless past to a boundless 
future, and on the surface of which we are 
but the tiny sparkles of a moment, what 
awe we feel, what wondering admiration ! 
Inevitably springs the question to our 
minds: Does Life, this immeasurable 
all-embracing Unit — does Life itself share 
the qualities which it brings forth ? Can 
Life feel what it is doing? Does Life 
know what it is doing? Does Life care 
what it is doing ? 

Such questions we are able to ask, and 
that in itself is a wonderful achievement, 
but we are, of course, not able to answer 
them — that is, not to the point of demon- 
stration. How could it be possible that 
we human beings, little buds on the tree 
of Life, minute drops in the stream of 
Life, infinitesimal cells in the body of 
Life, could prove to each other — yes, or 
no — whether that vast Being that bears 
us feels, and wills, and knows, and plans 



the good ? And yet, and yet, there is an 
instinct in us, not quite dormant except 
in some maimed specimens of the human 
race, some who have suffered too much, 
some who have indulged beyond the 
normal the negatively critical intellect; 
an instinct in the whole-minded, whole- 
hearted, whole-souled man which impels 
him to answer the question and to answer 
it, Yes! Though with stammering lips, 
though the qualities we with such astound- 
ing boldness attribute to Life the All- 
Being and call by the names of man's 
qualities, wisdom, will, justice, be, in 
Life — as may well be — transcendent, 
nameless, incomprehensible qualities; still 
we are moved to look up and say : " Thou 
seest! Thou determinest! Thou lov- 
est ! " And while Life has no voice audible 
to our ears, any more than we have a voice 
to speak to the drops of blood in our own 
veins, it is healthy and normal for us to 
trust the affirmative within us, to take the 
thrill of solidarity we feel with Life as the 
thrill of great Life itself. Having ac- 
cepted this vivifying conception, and let 
its tide of joyous faith flow through our 
hearts and minds, we again look back to 
the beginning of things, and the story thus 
tells or sings itself to us. 

Life's seonian toil began with the begin- 
ning of the mineral world, the breaking of 
the atoms into being, then the systemiz- 
ing of elements into orderly vibration and 
movement; but in all this vast machine 
Life found no satisfaction; here was 
nothing to respond, nothing to feel. 
Then began the upward course of Life, 
with that mysterious moment when mole- 
cule passed into cell — the hidden transi- 
tion not yet revealed to man, still less to 
be provoked by him; thus appeared the 
organic, the lowest vegetable existence. 
A triumph of Life was this, but still no 
cessation of the immense yearning which 
was Life, for still there was no feeling in 
the world, no response of delight to the 
desire of Life to see delight. The climb 
of Life next passed over from lowest 
organic to clear animal existence; and 
here at last was undoubted* sensation, & 
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true response. Up, stair after stair, Life 
climbed the scale of animal being, till man 
emerged — man, at once Life's triumph 
and Life's woe. For man is both happier 
and unhappier than the beast; unhap- 
pier because he alone can know himself 
as an unhappy and injured being; also 
man can so behave as to further the eter- 
nal longing of Life, whose other name is 
Love; or he can so behave as to hold back 
the accomplishment of that eternal long- 
ing. So Life's ceonian craving continued 
and continues: Life's task now is to 
mount upward through man individual 
to man social ; from man discordant and 
therefore anguished, to man harmonious 
and therefore happy. 

This impulse now stirs mightily within 
the human race; its effort is to humanize 
the economic basis of the life of man; to 
make the alimentary phase of the eco- 
nomic life a racial, social function; to 
prompt the race to slough off that refined 
indirect cannibalism which we now prac- 
tise; to abolish the struggle for existence 
within the human race; to apply the 
racial will and the racial reason to the 
steady promotion of efficiency, thus no 
longer leaving efficiency to be alternately 
promoted and set back by the blind work- 
ing of the struggle for existence in the 
cnjde and cruel fashion of the present; 
and to learn the art of securing the means 
of life by cooperative brotherhood in all 
the economic activities ; that the race may 
thus emerge upon a plane never yet at- 
tained, may at last become truly human. 

At this point let me forestall a doubt, 
and say that it was by no figure of speech 
that I called our civilization a refined 
indirect cannibalism; I was but stating 
that which is mathematically a fact. 
For, those people who, without useful 
work, live and luxuriate upon rent, inter- 
est and speculation, consume the food 
and the other necessaries of life which 
rightly by the law of Life should be con- 
sumed by the workers who produce them, 
and by their wives and children and 
aged. Lacking this food and these other 
.necessaries, these workers and their wives 



and children and aged are ill -nourished, 
stunted, oftentimes famished. And so 
the superabundant flesh of the one class 
is the equivalent of the emaciation of the 
other class; the full-blooded ness of the 
one class is the equivalent of the feeble 
flow in the veins of the other class; and 
this equivalence is mathematically the 
same in effect as if the one class fed on the 
flesh and blood of the other class. Now, 
it is the normal rule of our present civil- 
ization that we are all struggling; that is, 
all of us who have any hope of succeeding 
are struggling to get where we can live on 
interest, rent, or speculation, which means 
that we are struggling to live on the flesh 
of our fellow-men ; and such a civilization 
is cannibalistic. 

The types of human beings character- 
istic of such a civilization are to be seen 
every day on our streets. There is, first, 
the active type, shown in the fierce faces 
up-borne by the hunters for profit as they 
hurry to and fro in the struggle for places 
at the perpetual banquet. Then there 
are the two types of settled condition 
opposite to each other: there are the men 
and women whose high color and ample 
bearing set them forth as feasters; and, 
on the other hand, there are those whose 
spent, juiceless, broken bodies testify 
them as victims. If any one asks for a 
single typical picture, let him look upon 
some smiling fur-clad family mounting 
into their motor-car, and let him under- 
stand that the motor-car was bought with 
textile dividends: then upon what meat 
do these feed but upon the flesh of tender 
children and of sweet maidens ? He who 
has eyes to see what is now pointed out to 
him can never again be proud of such a 
civilization; from this day on, in the 
sacred name of outraged Life, he must 
strive without ceasing for the coming of a 
really human civilization. 

II. THE LIFE RELIGION IN CHRISTIAN 
FORM. 

Having in the first half of this paper 
entertained a conception which identifies 
the universe, the All-Being, with Life, let 
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us now speak of the effect which such a 
conception must have on the feelings and 
thoughts of the man who accepts it. He 
must desire to bring his own will and 
actions into unison with the will of Life; 
and, as most of his actions have their 
impact upon human beings, he must 
desire so to mould his course of action as 
to further the purpose of Life in the 
human race. That purpose may be 
summed up as vigor, health, harmony, 
joy; and its fulfilment calls for the clear- 
ing away of all the hindrances which the 
past of cruel struggle and competition 
still imposes upon us, And the effort on 
the part of men to partake in this the 
great task of Life, and thus consciously 
and by will to merge their little lives into 
Life — the All-Life — is a religion, in the 
fullest sense of the word. Let us call it 
the Life-Religion. This religion must 
necessarily take monotheistic form, since 
it apprehends a single vast object of wor- 
ship. It is probable that all the four 
great monotheisms — Judaism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism — are avail- 
able for its expression; but, in some ways 
at least, Christianity is especially so avail- 
able. There is a cry to-day prevalent in 
Christendom, "Back to Christ !"; and 
when, obeying that summons, we peer, 
most earnestly and with eyes seeking 
truth alone, into the historic obscurity 
where Jesus stands, we may dimly discern 
that the original substance of his religion 
was identical with the substance of that 
which I have called the Life-Religion. 

The New Testament is an unsystematic 
mass of material out of which historic 
Christianity has, with the addition of some 
material from other sources, built up its 
structures, ethical, theological and ecclesi- 
astical. But the material of the New 
Testament is not homogeneous; the 
greater part of the mass is not from Jesus, 
at least not in its present form, but is sec- 
ondary ; and the task of sorting the entire 
mass, and assigning those portions to the 
primary source in Jesus which belong 
•there, is, at present at least, an impossible 
undertaking. Still, we are not quite in 



the dark; for there are, imbedded in the 
mass of secondary or possibly secondary 
material, certain documents self -evidently 
primitive, documents which suggest a 
simple original Jesus-religion; even as 
boulders, buried in a gravel bank, might 
tell the substance of that rocky range 
afar which was their matrix. The most 
striking of these fragments is the docu- 
ment called the Lord's Prayer. 

Consider the supreme significance of 
this document, as a clue to the religion of 
Jesus — to the original and true Chris- 
tianity. Here we have the sole form of 
words dictated by Jesus, a form of words 
for the most solemn and distinctively 
religious of purposes — the address of the 
believer to his God. Surely in this docu- 
ment we shall have the main corner-stone 
of Christianity. What, then, is the bur- 
den of this document — and what, there- 
fore, the .burden of genuine Christianity ? 
We know what the burden of the religion of 
Christendom has been these nineteen cen- 
turies : it has been that men's chief business 
is their individual salvation, one by one to 
escape hell and attain heaven; and this 
to be achieved by individual faith in the 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross. Natu- 
rally, therefore, the corner-stone docu- 
ment of the faith, bearing the sign-manual 
of its founder, as it were, should clearly 
show this, the supposed substance of 
religion, of man's relation to God, should 
it not? Look now upon the few brief 
sentences of the most precious heritage 
of all the ages : 

" Our heavenly Father, may iky name be held holy; 
Thy kingdom come, and thy will be done on earth as 

in heaven. 
Give us to-day our bread for the day before us; 
And forgive us our debts, as we, too, have forgiven 

our debtors; 
And take us not into temptation, but rescue us from 

evU." 

Look attentively at this document; 
study it, if possible, as if you had never 
seen it before, and inquire what is the 
burden of the religion it implies. Cer- 
tainly it is not that the main affair of 
religion is its bearing on another life, an 
unseen life, which is to succeed this visible 
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life; no, the document is silent on the 
topic of another life, as silent as the old 
Hebrew prophets. It is silent, further- 
more, on the issue later and ever since 
thought supremely urgent— the salvation 
of the individual ; its concern is this life, 
this world, the collective salvation of the 
race here and now, social salvation. In 
the guise of petition, it is in reality aspira- 
tion — aspiration for the good of mankind ; 
for the transformation of this world of 
living men, its transformation into a 
commonwealth where the will of the 
Father of men shall be fully done; and, 
in the meantime, for such a lot in life and 
such a state of feeling as will best enable 
those who offer up the aspiration to help 
in bringing about the transformation. 
This is a social cry — its import is racial, 
biologic; and so the life-religionist of 
to-day, seeing in it the mind of Jesus, may 
unhesitatingly claim the Lord's Prayer 
to be the church's true " charter of salva- 
tion." 

The life-religionist, if now he feels that 
he has caught the quality of thought of 
the primal Jesus, is fain to roam through 
the synoptic gospels, glancing to right and 
left, searching for other fragments of like 
substance, other masses broken from the 
same rock of ages. He will surely light 
on that marvelous and affecting docu- 
ment — the parable of the last judgment; 
before his eager mind will pass all the 
phantasmagoric imagery of a colossal 
court scene, set in cloudland, in which a 
judge sits enthroned and royally attended, 
and in which a palace on his right and a 
prison on his left await the two files of the 
procession as they part at the foot of the 
throne, according to his verdict. An 
inner significance will dawn on the newly- 
instructed mind of the life-religionist 
observer; he will see in that dim form 
on the throne " like unto the Son of Man," 
the image of Man Collective, historic and 
perpetual; and in the procession coming 
to trial he will see all the types of man- 
kind ; each receiving the verdict that it is 
worthy, or that it is unworthy, of per- 
sistence in the life of the race. The types 



that are individualist, sheerly self-regard- 
ing, he will see are doomed to disappear- 
ance in the fire of Time which burns up 
all things worthless; the types that are 
altruistic, brotherly, he will see are to be 
caught up and carried on by life into the 
higher and higher glory of a race moving 
on to perfection. An import social, bio- 
logic, is thus reasonably found in the par- 
able; this song sings well, set to the tune 
of the king-song, the Lord's Prayer. 

Standing thus upon the Lord's Prayer 
as the church's "charter of salvation," 
and upon those many sayings of Jesus 
which have like sense as the true picture 
of his mind, the life-religionist may fairly 
feel that he is rightful heritor and owner 
of those institutions which claim to derive 
from Jesus — Christianity and the church. 
With this right well settled in his mind, 
he may appropriate the antique cere- 
monies and forms of speech used by the 
church, and in them will find satisfying 
expression of the life-religion. Indeed, 
he may well believe that, in all ages, that 
multitude of humble and kindly untheo- 
logical soul&who have so knelt, so prayed, 
so sung, so communed, have by these 
religious acts expressed the same state of 
feeling toward the race of men and 
toward the unseen Source of life which he 
now expresses by the same acts and words ; 
and that the succession of such humble 
and kindly souls has been the true church 
of Jesus within the church of Christendom 
all down the centuries. Thus to feel and 
so to be enabled to join heartily in the 
time-honored forms of the church is a 
great spiritual advantage; for these forms 
are so wrapped about with association 
and emotion that the life-religionist of 
Christian antecedents is easily borne away 
by them into a lofty world of feeling, 
where he is refreshed and nourished for 
the social struggle of the outer life. That 
it is legitimate to use the forms of public 
worship in this free manner follows from 
the purpose of such forms. The object 
of prayers, hymns and recitations is not 
intellectual exercise, but spiritual exer- 
cise; and there is nothing therefore more 
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singularly out of place in the use of such 
forms than to admit any mental debate. 
The worshiper kneels in prayer, or stands 
to sing or to recite, not in order to learn 
facts, not in order to sharpen his intellect 
or to enjoy the play of internal argument, 
but for emotional benefit. He desires to 
express feeling through these forms — 
religious feeling; and he desires through 
such expression to fix and deepen in him- 
self the religious feeling and so to strength- 
en himself for putting such emotion into 
action thereafter. 

If the forms of words answer these pur- 
poses for him, he need not and should not 
concern himself about archaisms of theory 
or of belief in supposed facts no longer 
acceptable. It is the present spiritual 
help that he seeks; and it is his right and 
duty to use the words before him in such 
manner as is most fruitful to him spirit- 
ually. The question, what was meant 
by those who originally worded the prayer 
or hymn, is of no concern ; for the act of 
worship deals with nothing past — the man 
kneels or stands before the Unseen anew 
that moment, and speaks the familiar 
words for the sake of their then content of 
emotion for him, and for the sake of 
nothing else. 

Taking this privilege, the life-religion- 
ist of Christian antecedents can join 
heartily in that ancient hymn of praise to 
the Trinity, the Gloria, and in it can find 
welcome expression; for to him it hints 
of three vast personifications, which are 
never far from his mind, three phases felt 
as realities, and felt as having an identity. 
These objects of feeling and thought are: 
first, Life Creative, the benign fountain 
and origin and constant driving force of 
all the universe; second, Man the 
anguished, figured as "the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world," Man 
in all his woe past and present, Man the 
Martyr, summed up and expressed in 
Jesus on the Cross; and also Man the 
Hero, toiling and to triumph, typified 
likewise in Christ the Captain of the 
World's Salvation; and, third, the Spirit 



of Love, which wondrously animates man 
with the self-sacrificing will necessary to 
carry the race on to its goal of welfare. 
The life-religionist, then, thinks of Life, 
of Man and of Love; and of these three 
as, in the last depth of thought, one, Life. 
These are thoughts which lie on the 
border-line between analysis and imagina- 
tion and which fittingly clothe them- 
selves in poetic form; and to which there- 
fore the words of the antique chant are 
congenial. 

Again, to the life-religionist at church, 
the reciting of the Creed is an act of joy — 
an abandonment to a kind of ecstacy. 
To him and for the present use the creed 
is no formula of precision, mathematical 
and historic; it is a poem, expressing what 
lies deepest in his heart. The feelings 
that it suggests, as the antique sentences 
flow solemnly on, might be rendered thus: 

U I love to think of Love Creative, Life 
Eternal, from which flows the vast living 
stream of the Universe, seen and unseen. 

" / love to think of that man of men, the 
flower and symbol of the race, and so the 
highest and nearest offspring of Life Eter- 
nal, Jesus, our teacher and leader, who 
suffered as humanity has suffered and who 
died on the cross of man's inhumanity; 
who lives forever in the Life Eternal and 
in the hearts of men his reverent learners; 
and whose judgment of men and their deeds 
is final; being the judgment of Life itself. 

" I love to think of the Spirit of Love in 
the hearts of men; of the true inclusive 
church, the union of all those who faith- 
fully toil for the -pure love of man; of the 
doing away of evil and wrong, and of the 
mystic life in Life, undying and glorious" 

Modernists who settle their attitude 
towards the forms of the church in this 
temper, at once radical and conservative, 
do their part towards preserving the con- 
tinuity of the thought-life of the race; and 
such continuity, persisting through change, 
is wholesome for the life of the race as for 
the physical and mental life of the individ- 
ual. Rufus W. Weeks. 

New York City. 
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OUR COUNTRY has of late years 
been learning some pretty hard 
lessons, alike in polities, sociology, ethics, 
industry, finance and education. We 
have found ourselves slowly becoming 
poisoned by an unseen virus in politics 
and ethics, corrupted in financial and 
business matters, divided and embittered 
socially, confused in education, and out- 
stripped in many most important lines 
and departments of competitive industry. 
We have had our serene national com- 
placence shocked and shattered by serious 
revelations of our weaknesses; our Saxon 
arrogance, as regards freedom and self- 
government, panic-stricken by the discov- 
ery of subtle and pervasive despotism; 
our pride at superior enterprise out- 
stripped, in true progress and prosperity, 
by nations we had despised ; and even our 
religious conceit and sanctimony horri- 
fied to find that pagan nations like Japan 
excelled us in a hundred practical virtues, 
probities and efficiencies in all the arts of 
rapid self-development; self-defense, and 
self-expression through industries of use- 
fulness, beauty and skill. 

After the fashion of all young and pro- 
vincial organisms, our vanity had sup- 
posed ourselves in some peculiarly divine 
way a "unique" people, as did the Jews, 
"set apart" from the ordinary tempta- 
tions and frailties of our race, and having 
little to learn from outside. 

This has been rudely shaken, but much 
to our broader national profit — and we 
are beginning to arouse ourselves anew 
with a nobler national conscience and set 
our house in better order. We are only 
panic-stricken, not paralyzed; punished, 
but not destroyed. 

Time is teaching all nations gradually 
the unity of the race of man on this planet ; 
their common heritage of experience and 
evolutionary tendency; the necessity for 
all to learn the great common lesson of 



life, power, progress, permanency of ex- 
pression and influence, through the one 
solely successful path, the path of Vital 
Principles put into Daily Practice. 

As all life is discovered to be essentially 
" immaterial " — rather than " material " — 
and the atoms, eons, electrons of so- 
called "matter" are themselves found 
centers and vortices of vitality, charged 
perennially with spiritual energy and 
spiritual properties, acting according to 
rational (i. e., " spiritual ") principles* 
laws, methods; so we turn with greater 
zeal and practical necessity to discover 
these Principles, and to apply them with 
more care in education, life and industry. 

To this correlation of positive facts and 
forces by which man is surrounded, he has 
applied the term "Nature"; to its in- 
creasingly accurate analysis and under- 
standing, he has applied the term "Sci- 
ence " ; its explanation and inculcation he 
has called " Education " ; and its personal 
and social experience by wise adjustment 
and application he calls " Life "— versus 
the haphazard " existence " of the animal 
(in ignorance or sloth). 

Since his human organism is found to 
be the most highly complex and perfected 
product of existence known to him on this 
planet, and in a certain sense a condensed 
epitome of nature's methods, it has been 
his egotistic tendency to over-estimate 
himself in the social whole, and sacrifice 
all other organisms and individuals to 
himself; and even to anthropomorphize 
nature, its primal plans, principles and 
energies; its supreme and over-ruling 
providences; into some replica of liim- 
self with all his human susceptibilities, 
frailties, passions, etc. ; and to go through 
stages of brutal fetish, terror, force, greed, 
selfish appetite in material attainment; 
or intellectual craft, cunning, calculation, 
over-reaching plot, for pride of brain; or 
still rjiore volcanic and harassing throes 
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of emotional passion in love, hate, zeal, 
self-immolation, self-adulation, etc., all 
the way from a Moqui snake-dance or the 
self-stultification of St. Stylites, to the 
arrogance of a Borgia, or egotism of a 
Nietsche; in order to appease his moral 
and emotional life. All the limitations, 
passions, struggles, vanities, ambitions, 
or spasms of transition through which his 
evolution in nature is being advanced by 
experience and inductive reason, he has 
thrust upon his perfect concept of God, 
fashioned to represent his own personal 
terrors or joys, his pains or his enthusi- 
asms. And this again is inevitable and 
natural; and ethics and religion, like 
morality, culture and industrial arts, are 
found to be as much in progressive 
unfoldment, and by general cosmic proc- 
esses, as are the celestial nebulae or "the 
stars in their courses " I 

Like a spiral roadway up a mountain, 
the unfolding march of Time compels man 
to take ever-higher and broader views of 
the stupendous mass of facts about him 
and within him; above him in the macro- 
cosms of astronomy, beneath him in the 
microcosms of chemistry, within him in 
the mysteries of self-hood and of society; 
of mind, reason, conscience, heart, imag- 
ination and creative will; led ever by the 
sacred beacon lights of hope and faith, the 
angels of eternal progress and principle. 

As he lays his body down in the dust, 
or sees his beloved ones fade from his 
grasp into the Unknown, together with 
all his vanishing ambitions or possessions, 
there ever remains behind his fading 
flesh, that enduring " Skeleton-of-Struc- 
ture," revealing its ordered relations of 
Unity, Harmony, delicately balanced Sym- 
metries, and metrical Cadences of adjust- 
ment in Number, Proportion, Disposi- 
tion, and Fitness to time, space and pur- 
pose; pressing home upon his children 
the eternal presence of abiding Plan in 
Wisdom, Beauty and Rational Law, to 
which all destiny must ultimately con- 
form. These are now becoming the 
object of supreme interest and practical 
research, for on them we find everything 
in our life depends! Says Professor Dol- 



bear: "Every physical phenomenon runs 
back at last into an Etheric Principle." 
And this is seen to be an attribute of 
"Spirit" or Intellectual Ratiocination. 
And another philosopher aptly adds: 
" The supreme result of all scientific prog- 
ress is the revelation of the simplicity 
rather than complexity of all Law. Man 
is advancing to an intelligent grasp and 
reverent recognition of the series of Nat- 
ural Laws that govern the Universe, whose 
marvelous scope and adaptability exceed 
in power and beauty anything imagination 
could conceive! " 

What Holy Writ primordially and poeti- 
cally suggested in those majestic lines of 
its poet, King David : 

•* The heavens declare the glory of God; 
The firmament sheweth bis Handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 
Night unto night shewetn Wisdom. 
There is no speech nor language where their voice 
is not heard." 

Or through its later Apostle: 



" Doth not even Nature itself teach you ? 
The invisible things of God are clearly seen in the 
things He has made;" 

are now reechoed in our own mightiest 
voices of science, philosophy, prophecy 
and poetry; as where Whitman sings so 
gloriously to us all : 

"Air, soil, water, fire — these are Words! 

I myself am A Word with them! 

My qualities interpenetrate with theirs, 

The great masters know the Earth's Words 

And are themselves more than audible words. 

The truths of the earth continually wait, 

They srenottobe concealed, either! 

They are imbued through all things, 

Conveying themselves willingly. 

To Her children the words of the eloquent dumb 
Mother never fail! 

The true words do not fail 

— for motion does not fail 
— and reflection does not fail! 

Also day and night do not fail! 

And the voyage we pursue does not fail! 

Wherever you are, Motion and Reflection are espe- 
cially for you 

The Divine Ship sails the Divine Sea for you. 

For none more than you is Immortality. 

The song is to the sjnger, and comes back most to 
html 

The teaching is to the teacher and comes back most 
to himl u 

Thus to-day our most human and edu- 
cational conscience is coming back more 
and more wholesomely, directly, sympa- 
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thetically, practically, to Nature Herself — 
better understood, better loved, better 
interpreted, and better applied to life. 
And we are casting away the outworn, 
crushing, corrupting and stifling methods 
born of artificial and conventional sys- 
tems, amid congested cities and scheming 
sects. 

It is amazing how widespread and gen- 
eral throughout foremost modern nations 
is this cosmic and international appeal — 
this reorientation of thought and practical 
method. It is showing its resistless ap- 
peal and regenerative power along multi- 
plex lines, not merely scientific, ethical and 
educational, but political, social, eco- 
nomic and commercial; for travel and 
commerce join obvious hands with intel- 
lectual research, moral sympathy, collect- 
ive experiences, necessities and conditions, 
to weld together the processes and inter- 
ests of modern life; and every thrill of 
change or stress of invention is felt intu- 
itively and instantly throughout the more 
and more sensitized whole. 

Hence not only are peace congresses, 
international exhibitions, arbitration 
boards, and clearing-houses of thought 
and industry multiplying and unifying 
opinion, but clearly revealing New Prin- 
ciples of social cooperation, political 
coordination, and industrial interchange; 
as well as better educational methods in 
closer harmony with these irresistible 
influences. 

Subjective and objective modes of 
enlightenment; deductive and inductive 
methods of investigation; cultural and 
constructive processes of inculcation ; the- 
oretic and practical forms of expression, 
broadly uniting all sides of truth and 
experience, and closely associating these, 
from childhood up, directly with vital 
and personal relation in daily life between 
teacher and student, added to the closest 
acquaintance with outdoor nature, pro- 
ductive process, industrial exigency — 
these are become the newer, saner, whole- 
sflfher, happier, " more natural " methods 
of our best educational effort. 

It strives to prepare most broadly and 
appropriately the growing generations for 



these enlarging necessities and efficiencies 
of our broader modern outlook. Woe to 
the pettier pedantries and sterile provin- 
cialisms of threadbare systems grown 
obsolete with time! Thus we find new 
institutions starting up, in many countries 
at once, along very parallel lines, striving 
to meet and answer the fuller and richer 
concept and conditions of the twentieth 
century. 

In England at Abbotsholme, under 
Doctor Reddie; in Germany, the Lan- 
derziehungsheim of Doctor Lietz; at 
Dsenburg, in the Hartz; Haubinda in 
Thuringia, and Schloss Bieberstein near 
Frankfort; Glarisegg in Switzerland, on 
the shore of Lake Constance, under Frei 
and Zuberbuhler as founders; and at 
La Porte, Indiana, under Dr. Edward 
Rumely and his coadjutors, while the last 
is just beginning and tentative, the success 
of the others has been so pronounced that 
they are being multiplied also in France, 
Sweden, Poland and elsewhere. 

Heroic forerunners like Milton, Mon- 
taigne, Rousseau, Felenberg, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Ruskin, William Morris, Dorn 
Bosco, Dewey, and others, have been 
guiding public thought forward in many 
countries during the preceding century 
till the present time is ripe for virile and 
organic advances in the new direction 
named. They universally contain as 
chief elements of purpose, the supreme 
effort to unite, in some logical consistent 
way, the life of the student with the 
entire movement of life around him; espe- 
cially in tfie closest contact with nature's own 
life and life processes. They strive to give 
the school a family character, in which all 
members organically unite in a common 
life of mutual and practical helpfulness 
and investigation — in class-room, labo- 
ratory, library, studio, field, forest, camp, 
or traveling excursions, so that intimacy 
may directly develop a deeper interest 
alike in persons and professional princi- 
ples, practically seen in constant applica- 
tion and carried out under the direct 
examples of specialists. 

The buildings are located sufficiently 
in the open country to associate, in one 
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harmonious whole, the sports, studies, and 
various experiences, necessary to a well- 
rounded, growing youth. The various 
departments of science, literature, art, 
mechanics, chemistry, agriculture, horti- 
culture, forestry, and so forth, in close 
juxtaposition to practical applications. 
Many sources of illustration and inspira- 
tion abound and are seen on all their asso- 
ciated sides and mutual relations in the 
scheme of practical nature and social 
utility. And not only are students given 
every facility to test these facts, principles, 
and problems themselves directly — in and 
upon nature or her industries — but taken 
to visit and study their varied applications 
in adjacent or accessible localities, fac- 
tories, farms, museums, and so forth. 

As Professor John Dewey has well 
pointed out: "Verbal memory can be 
trained in committing tasks, and a certain 
discipline of reasoning pow^r acquired 
through lessons in science and mathe- 
matics, but this is remote and shadowy 
compared with the training of the atten- 
tion and judgment in having to DO things 
with a Real motive behind and a Real 
Outcome Ahead" 

Time was, in our own country as in 
others, when a scattered rural community 
admitted of one side of that splendid per- 
sonal discipline which comes from directly 
handling the raw materials necessary to 
home life, and participating personally in 
their production and manufacture. The 
lack of the other side, in general and social 
culture such as the growth of cities intro- 
duces, has so severely severed the first 
fundamental processes from the second 
finished stages of production in vast fac- 
tories and agglomerated tenements, that 
social evil and physical diseases have been 
vastly and alarmingly increased. It is 
the object of the New Movement to unite 
these two extremes in a wholesomer and 
more organic conjunction, and in sur- 
roundings more sane and morally stimu- 
lating for the mind and character of 
formative youth. As it was my own 
purpose in my book The Gate Beautiful, 
and when directing for a quarter of a cen- 



tury the Artist- Artisan Movement in Edu- 
cation at several institutions in the East and 
West, to combine the subjective and object- 
ive rides of Beauty throughout her many 
phases of expression, and bring to vital 
union the splendid associate possibilities 
in varied sides of this balanced equation of 
forces; so it is the plan of these schools to 
go even further than this in the variety of 
departments and associated branches, 
even more directly associated with nature 
and general culture than was my own. 
It is a still stronger movement to the front 
and should be widely welcomed and imi- 
tated. 

Hence when we see at the head of such 
movements the condensed summary of 
their aspiration represented in such terms 
as these : To create such a center of varied 
activity, observation, reflection, executive 
ability, as shall introduce the Natural 
Way — from living experience, through 
living thought, to living achievement — in 
close contact with nature and life; teachers 
and pupils living together as a family; 
associating in unison the head, heart and 
hand, and developing all-sidedly the full- 
est interest in Life (subjective and object- 
ive) by individual effort and social spirit; 
by beneficent efficiency, force of charac- 
ter, will and judgment; by the emotional 
imaginative, appreciative and creative 
faculties in unison; and giving every 
healthy opportunity to realize sound 
moral and mental nature within a sane 
physical nature; and by joyous task or 
sport, adding the buoyancy and inspira- 
tion of Beauty, Utility, and Self -Reliance; 
we have, I believe, the dawning of a New 
Day for youth ; the coming of a purer con- 
stituency for "society"; the establish- 
ment of a loftier ideal of Industry, a 
nobler, more manly and womanly probity 
as regards usefulness; and that sympa- 
thetic, intelligent, practical acquaintance 
with Real Life which will guarantee to 
earth that United Brotherhood of Man 
which has been the Divine Ideal, the 
Dream and Aspiration of Ages! ** 

John Ward Stimson. 

La Porte, Indiana. 
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By Rev. J. T. Sunderland, A.M. 



NINE years have now passed since the 
death of Robert Ingersoll. Is it not 
possible after this length of time to look 
upon his work and influence without pas- 
sion, and to form something like a just 
estimate as to their character and value ? 

Whether we approve or deprecate the 
views upon the Bible and religion held by 
this great iconoclast, there is no escaping 
the fact that by his lectures of unsur- 
passed eloquence, carried by the news- 
paper press everywhere and circulated 
widely in pamphlet form, he influenced in 
no small degree the popular religious 
thinking of his time. Has his influence 
been for good ? or has it been for evil ? 
And to what extent is it likely to be per- 
manent? 

As for myself, I watched Mr. IngersolTs 
.career throughout its later years with con- 
stant attention. I heard him lecture 
many times. I have read nearly every 
thing that he gave to the public in printed 
form — and the amount of his published 
matter is large, probably much larger than 
is generally supposed. For fifteen years 
I knew him personally, and I conversed 
with him much, and often very frankly 
and seriously on religious subjects. As a 
result, although my own views have 
always been far from his, I have never 
been able to believe otherwise than that 
he was entirely honest in his utterances. 
Whether on sufficient grounds or not, he 
was at least convinced of the truth of the 
things he spoke. He sincerely and ear- 
nestly believed that many of the concep- 
tions commonly entertained regarding 
the Bible, God, salvation, the future 
world, and religion generally, were untrue, 
and immoral. He believed that in point- 
ing this out, and in leveling against these 
conceptions all his shafts of logic, wit and 
invective, he was helping the progress of 
the world, and doing a service to Human- 
ity. 



Of course, even with sincere and honest 
motives a man may do much harm. 
Calvin was probably honest when he put 
Servetus to death. Many of the Roman 
Catholic inquisitors doubtless had what 
seemed to them good motives when they 
broke heretics on the wheel. The Puri- 
tans of New England were sincere in 
hanging Quakers and persons accused of 
witchcraft. For a man to do what will 
result in good to the world instead of 
harm, he must have truth as well as hon- 
esty! 

The conclusions to which I find myself 
driven, concerning Mr. Ingersoll, are 
three. First, that he had certain limita- 
tions — serious limitations for one who 
would deal with religious subjects; sec- 
ond, that in some respects his teachings 
were distinctly evil in their influence; 
third, that some of his teachings were true 
and important, and have already pro- 
duced and will continue to produce effects 
of value to men and to religion. 



Of the limitations of Mr. Ingersoll 
which impaired his fitness for dealing 
satisfactorily with the serious religious 
subjects, two seem to me noticeable. 

First, he had an intense mind, but he 
had not an all-round mind. He was a 
born advocate, not a judge. No man 
could present one side of a case more bril- 
liantly than he; but he always left you 
feeling that there was another side, and 
wishing for somebody to present that as 
brilliantly, so that you might have the 
whole case. This was notably true in all 
his lectures on the Bible and religion; 
and this was why the thousands who heard 
him and were carried fairly off their feet 
by his eloquence, were by no means so 
sure the next day, after they had had time 
to do a little cool thinking, that they 
wholly agreed with him, as they thought 
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they were at the close of his lecture the 
preceding night. Because of this want of 
judicial quality in his mind, and of all- 
round fairness in dealing with subjects, 
he was always more fascinating as a lec- 
turer than really convincing. 

His second limitation was in the direc- 
tion of his religious nature. He seemed 
to have no sense of reverence, no faculty 
of worship, no feeling of the Divine reality 
or presence, or of his own need of God. 
Most minds, I think all complete and 
normal minds, postulate, as a necessity 
to their own thinking, an Intelligence in 
the universe higher than their own, from 
whom both the order of the world and 
their own intelligence have somehow 
come. But Mr. IngersoU did not seem 
to require any such thought of a Superior 
Mind. His recognition of his depend- 
ence on his fellow-men was clear and dis- 
tinct, but he had no recognition of de- 
pendence on God. It was if a planet 
should confess its relation to its fellow- 
planets, but not to the sun from which it 
and they all derived their existence. 
The thought of God, instead of drawing, 
seemed to repel him. Such great lines of 
religious insight as Isaac Watts' 

"Oh, God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home," 

seemed to awaken no response in his soul, 
and really to have no meaning to him. 

I think we must say that his lack on the 
upward, the divine, the godward side of 
his nature, was a limitation, and a limita- 
tion that affects all his writings on religion, 
giving them a superficiality which is very 
apparent and often painful. The great 
realities of religion can only be written 
about intelligently by one who feels their 
reality ; just as music can be written about 
intelligently only by one who has music in 
his soul, or art by one who feels the reality 
of beauty. 

These two lacks in Mr. IngersolTs 
mind seem to go far toward accounting 
for his being an agnostic. He was not an 
atheist, as some have accused him of 



being. He had too keen a mind to com- 
mit the absurdity of affirming that God is 
not. He simply said, " I have no clear or 
sufficient evidence that God is." 

I think the same lacks account also for 
the feebleness of his hold upon the thought 
of immortality. He did not deny immor- 
tality. On the contrary, he often spoke 
of it as a beautiful hope, and one that 
might with some reason be entertained. 
In his well-known address delivered at 
the funeral of his brother, he declared, 
" In the night of death, hope sees a star, 
and listening love can hear the rustling of 
a wing. He who sleeps here, when dying, 
mistaking the approach of death for the 
return of health, whispered with his last 
breath, 'I am better now.' Let us be- 
lieve, in spite of doubts and dogmas and 
tears and fears, that these dear words are 
true of all the countless dead." His per- 
haps still better known address delivered 
at the grave of a friend's child, he closed 
with these words, "We, too, have our 
religion, and it is this: Help for the living* 
— hope for the dead." 

It is something, it is much, to have such 
a hope. But the Christian world believes 
that there is something better still for men. 
It is a hope that does not tremble and 
flicker, but that burns with a clear and 
steady flame. It is a hope rising into 
faith — a faith that sees the future reality 
as if it were present, and finds in it a con- 
stant comfort and inspiration for daily 
life. 

ii. 

Let me notice now some ways in which 
I cannot but think Mr. IngersoU did harm. 

First, he treated the Bible unfairly. 
Many of his utterances concerning the 
Bible were true, and needed to be spoken. 
Many of the errors, " mistakes of Moses " 
and of other biblical writers, self-contra- 
dictions, unscientific statements, immoral 
teachings and practices, and low repre- 
sentations of God which he was accus- 
tomed to point out in the Old Testament, 
are simply undeniable. We may wish 
they were not there, but they are. We 
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may try to explain them away or cover 
them up, but it is of no use. Every 
respectable biblical scholar of our day 
admits that they are there. Nor does a 
man need to be a biblical scholar to see 
them. He only needs to be an honest 
man, reading with ordinary intelligence. 

What we have a right to complain of is 
that Mr. Ingersoll gave to these imperfec- 
tions a prominence that does not belong 
to them, and because of them unjustly 
condemned the whole book. 

What would be thought of a man who, 
professing to give us a correct picture of a 
state should paint for us only its sands and 
marshes and barren mountain-sides, leav- 
ing out its fertile hills and valleys, its 
grain fields and orchards, its country 
homes and lovely villages and thriving 
cities ? Yet, this is essentially what Mr. 
Ingersoll did systematically and per- 
sistently in his lectures and writings on 
the Bible. The truth is, the Bible is a 
great and valuable book entirely aside 
from and in spite of its mistakes and its 
crudities of science (which, coming as they 
did from an age before science was born, 
it could not but contain), and in spite of 
traces of certain social, moral and relig- 
ious barbarisms which were a part of that 
early time. 

Mr. Ingersoll protested against full- 
grown men in the nineteenth century 
believing such stories as those of a talking 
serpent, a speaking ass, a spring bursting 
out of a jawbone, a stream of water fol- 
lowing the Israelites up hill and down 
through the desert, a woman made out of 
a human rib, Noah and his ark, Jonah 
and the whale. And he was right in his 
protest. To try in our day to believe that 
such pious legends and myths are his- 
toric facts is to debase one's intellect and 
trample upon reason. 

He protested against the idea that an 
infinitely wise and good Being could do 
such things as command Joshua to drive 
out the Canaanites from their houses and 
murder them, men, women and innocent 
babes; or inspire David to curse his 
enemies and to pray that their little ones 



might be dashed against a stone; or give 
orders to Moses sanctioning human 
slavery; or command witches to be put 
to death; or curse the world, dooming 
untold millions of human beings to sin and 
misery in this life, and in the next to ever- 
lasting torments, because of the eating of 
an apple by Adam and Eve in a Paradise 
garden. This protest was just and 
needed — needed in the interest of moral- 
ity, needed in the interest of religion. I 
do not complain of it. But I complain / 
that he laid an emphasis upon these 
things such as made them seem the chief 
part of the Bible, when they are not. I 
complain that he persistently ignored, as 
if it had had no existence, that other far 
larger and more conspicuous part of the 
Bible which is all aglow with things pure, 
true, tender, sweet, noble, heroic. I com- 
plain that he ignored the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and many others equally lofty, 
and the magnificent closing chapters of 
Isaiah, and the noble poem of Job, and 
the garnered wisdom of the Proverbs, 
and the ringing condemnations of wrong 
and impassioned pleas for righteousness 
with which the Prophets abound, and the 
matchless Sermon on the Mount, and the 
Parables of Jesus, and Paul's golden 
chapter on " Charity," and all those noble 
parts of the Bible which can no more be 
left out in any fair treatment of the book 
than the sun, moon and stars of first mag- 
nitude can be left out in any proper study 
of astronomy. What the world needs is > 
not to throw the Bible away, but to treas- 
ure its good, and lay aside that in it which 
is outgrown. 

Another way in which it seems clear 
that Mr. Ingersoll did harm, was, in 
treating religion unfairly. Indeed, he 
treated religion as unfairly as he did the 
Bible. While now and then, in some very 
slight way, he drew the line between good 
religion and bad, intelligent and unintel- 
ligent, reasonable and unreasonable, eth- 
ical and unethical, too generally he jum- 
bled all together and condemned or made 
light of all, with little or no discrimina- 
tion. 
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True, in nearly every age of the past, 
and in nearly every land of the world, 
religion has been allied with much that is 
dark and cruel. In the name of religion, 
dungeons have been built, martyr fires 
have been kindled, persecutions have 
been waged, blighting superstitions have 
been laid upon men's minds. In the 
name of religion, too often, the bigoted 
and the bad have held the reins of power, 
and the noble, the intelligent and the good 
have been overridden and trodden in the 
dust. But this does not make it true that 
religion has been only a curse to the 
world, or a greater curse than a blessing. 
These facts argue for reform, not for 
annihilation of religion. Shall we wish 
to annihilate our rivers because some of 
them sometimes overflow their banks, and 
destroy property or create malaria ? Shall 
we say, better that there be no fire in the 
world, because fire sometimes burns us, 
destroys our homes, sweeps out of exists 
ence great cities ? Shall we say that the 
sun is a curse because by its shining it 
smites down the traveler in the desert? 
On the contrary, fire and river and sun are 
all good. So, no less, is religion. Relig- 
ion is a fire that has warmed the world as 
no other fire has. Religion is a river the 
stream whereof makes glad the weary 
hearts of men as no other stream has ever 
made them glad. Religion is a sun 
which has shone upon the world with a 
light than which none holier or more life- 
giving has ever fallen on humanity. The 
time has not yet come when burdened, 
sorrowing, struggling, sinning men can . 
give up the hope, the consolation, the 
strength, the incentive to duty, the moral 
girding that come from religion. 

It will always remain a ground for just 
criticism of Mr. Ingersoll that in the 
treatment of sacred things he was irrev- 
erent and flippant. To be sure, he in- 
sisted that people regard things as sacred 
which they ought not to regard thus, and 
that the quickest way to open their eyes is 
to laugh at them ; just as the Psalmist of 
old laughed at the idols which men in his 
day worshiped, which had eyes, yet saw 



not, ears, yet heard not, and hands, yet 
handled not; and just as Elijah laughed 
at the prophets of Baal when they could 
not kindle the altar wood with fire from 
heaven. Doubtless there is something of 
truth in this view. We may very well 
appreciate not a little of Mr. Ingersoll's 
wit and humor and good-natured raillery, 
and even sarcasm. And yet, surely there 
are some things in this world that are too 
holy to be trodden over by the thoughtless 
feet of laughter and jokes. Surely there 
are some places where if men go it should 
be with soft tread, reverent tone, and un- 
covered head. Mr. Ingersoll seemed to 
forget this. Thus he pained the hearts 
not only of the ignorant and the narrow, 
but of many of the most intelligent and 
broad-minded men and women. And 
at the same time he set a sort of fashion 
among those who heard him and were 
fascinated with his fine powers, of irrev- 
erent and flippant dealing with the most 
sacred things of religion and life, the evil 
influence of which has not yet passed 
away. 

in. 

I come now to the questions, Did Mr. 
Ingersoll do any good ? and if so, what ? 
Here I find myself compelled to speak 
quite as emphatically as on the other 
points considered. Notwithstanding his 
limitations and his evil influence in some 
ways, in certain important directions I 
believe he did much good. 

First, to look at his character outside 
of what is generally considered religion, 
he was a very humane man. 

He opposed capital punishment, be- 
cause he believed that it does not serve the 
ends of justice, and because he would not 
legalize the taking of human life. 

He opposed vivisection (at least, vivi- 
section as too often practiced) on the 
ground of its unjustifiable cruelty. 

At the time of the anti-slavery struggle, 
he was on the side of the slave,, believing 
that a man with a black skin had as much 
right to his freedom as a man with a white 
skin. 
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He pleaded the cause of our much- 
abused and much-wronged Indians. 

Women, children and the home never 
had a warmer friend than h6. Always his 
heart was warm and his tongue eloquent 
for the suffering, the wronged, the de- 
pendent. 

He had a great dislike for war. He 
served for a time in the war for the Union, 
and with no lack of bravery; but he said 
he could never fire at the enemy without 
thinking of those who were being made 
widows and orphans. This was a great 
credit to him. How well would it be if 
some of our so-called " Christian " fighters 
who slaughter men seemingly without a 
twinge of conscience, would learn a lesson 
in humanity and Christianity from this 
so-called "infidel"! 

His quick sympathy and strong sense of 
justice felt deeply the wrong of the war of 
"criminal aggression" carried on in the 
Philippines, and he lifted up his voice to 
declare: " Our arms are not adding glory 
to the flag, but staining that starry emblem 
of freedom with the blood and the tears of 
a people fighting for the right of self- 
government." 

But we need not confine ourselves to 
humanitarian matters. Mr. Ingersoll ren- 
dered important service to religion. 

For one thing, with the terribly keen 
lance of his wit and satire, he pricked the 
^bubbles of many ecclesiastical and theologi- 
cal shams, hypocrisies, pretenses, make- 
believes. For this he was not generally 
thanked, but it was a real service to the 
world, and to religion, all the same. 

A second thing he did. He gave the 
world what ought to have been recognized 
as a lesson in faith. The world called Mr. 
Ingersoll a skeptic, and calls him so still. 
In some respects doubtless he was. But 
in certain directions, and those very fun- 
^<1 amenta], he was a man of splendid and 
unwavering faith. He had faith in rea- 
son. He believed in inquiry, and in 
search for truth. He believed that all 
truth is safe. There is no higher or more 
important form of faith than this. Con- 
trast this with the so-called faith of those 



religious teachers who warn men against 
trusting reason, who fear free inquiry, and 
who denounce the higher criticism of the 
Bible as skepticism and infidelity! If 
our churches had half as much faith in 
truth as Mr. Ingersoll had, we should 
hear less talk about heresy, and see less 
opposition to progress in religious thought. 

In some other directions Mr. Ingersoll 
had faith. He had faith in right, in 
justice, in the Golden. Rule, in the 
brotherhood of man, in love, in peace, in 
the moral order of the universe. It was 
because he had faith in right that he 
denounced wrong, even when he found 
it in the Bible. It was because he had 
faith in justice and love that he refused to 
believe in any God who could hate a part 
of the human race or create an eternal 
hell. It was because he had faith in the 
Golden Rule and the brotherhood of 
man, that he defended the black, the red 
and the brown man's rights, as just as 
sacred as the white man's. It was be- 
cause he had faith in peace that he took 
his stand by the side of Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, in saying to Christen- 
dom — that Christendom which has al- 
ways been so ready to draw the sword at 
every excuse — " Put up your sword into 
its sheath." When the Christian church 
gets more of such Christ-like faith as Mr. 
Ingersoll showed in these matters, the 
kingdom of heaven will come more 
speedily upon earth. 

Perhaps the most important religious 
service of all that Mr. Ingersoll rendered y 
to his generation was, that he startled it 
into thinking. 

Persons who are in the habit of think- 
ing for themselves, naturally take it for 
granted that everybody else does the same. 
No mistake could begreater. Independent 
thinking is rare everywhere, but it is far 
more rare in connection with religion than 
anywhere else — because for centuries on 
centuries the religious world has been 
educated into the belief that it must not 
think, except in conformity with certain 
prescribed standards. 

Mr. Ingersoll more than perhaps any 
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other man of his time compelled men to 
think, whether they would or not. Look- 
ing about him he saw men everywhere 
holding views of the Bible which he 
believed had no basis in fact, and which 
made the volume a fetter upon the human 
mind; beliefs about God, which, under 
the pretense of honoring God, he believed 
blackened God's character, and made him 
a tyrant and a monster; beliefs about 
man's origin and nature and history on the 
earth/ which he believed to be unscientific, 
opposed to fact, and in the highest degree 
depressing; belief s about the future which 
fill that future with horror. In an en- 
lightened age like ours why do men con- 
tinue to hold such beliefs? he inquired. 
His answer was: Because they do not 
think, because they do not exercise 
reason, because they separate religion 
from the rest of life; while they think and 
inquire regarding everything else, in 
religious matters they shut their eyes and 
suppose it wicked to inquire. Mr. Inger- 
soll said : " I will do what I can to change 
this. No work can be more important. 
I will make men see; I will make men 
think." And he did. By his eloquence, 
by his wit, by his ridicule, by his humor, 
by his retorts, by his scathing denuncia- 
tions, by his fiery invectives, by his jokes, 
by the many-sidedness and brilliancy and 
very extravagance of his speech, he set 
tens of thousands to thinking for them- 
selves on religious subjects, who had 
never thought for themselves on these 
matters before. 

True, when men have not been accus- 
tomed to think, but have always followed 
automatically the old traditions, until sud- 
denly, under the stimulus of an iconoclast 
like Ingersoll, they are awakened, and dare 
to burst their bonds and assert their intel- 
lectual independence, they are in some 
danger for a time of making wild work; 
just as water, when it bursts its dam, is 
likely at first to make wild work. 

But the remedy is not ceasing to think, 
as some would have us believe. The 
remedy is time and more thinking. 

What will be the final result of all this 



new awakening of thought and inquiry 
which is making its appearance and 
which has been caused partly by men like 
Mr. Ingersoll — this testing of theological 
foundations; this re-readir.g of the Bible 
in the light of reason and science and free 
inquiry; this trying of every doctrine of 
Christianity as it was never tried before ? 
Every decade seems to make the answer 
more clear and certain. The result will 
be, ideas of the Bible more intelligent, 
more reasonable, more true, and in the 
end more helpful to men: conceptions of 
God elevated and purified; conceptions 
of humanity ennobled, and a religion 
more rational, more progressive, more 
practical, more ethical, more acceptable 
to thoughtful men, more beneficent in its 
influence upon the world. 

Men like Mr. Ingersoll are the product 
of the theology which has been long domi- 
nant in Christendom. Given a theology 
so speculative, so unreasonable, so full of 
cruelty and injustice, so burdened with 
low ideas of God and human nature, so 
hostile to freedom of thought and to 
religious progress as much of the theology 
of Christendom has been, and then, given, 
many Christian churches, preachers and 
religious teachers, bent on holding on to 
that theology in spite of reason and the 
growing intelligence of our modern age, 
and it was inevitable that Ingersoll s 
should arise, to protest, to expostulate, to 
scoff, to strike out in wild ways for free- 
dom from the bondage, and to smite 
fiercely the good sometimes with the evil. 

There is no way to prevent the rise of 
Ingersolls, except to give the world a 
religion satisfying to the heart and con- 
science and reason of men. Give us a 
Christianity that is really light and love, 
and men like Mr. Ingersoll, if they take a 
stand regarding it at all, will be on its side. 

Concerning Jesus, Ingersoll said, "To 
that great and serene peasant of Galilee I 
gladly pay the tribute of my admiration 
and my tears. I see in him a great and 
genuine man. If he should come to the 
earth again he would find me his friend." 
Would Jesus refuse Mr. Ingersoll's friend- 
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ship? I cannot believe it. I like to 
believe that Jesus is the friend of many 
who have never been known by his name. 
I like to think of Jesus and Buddha as 
friends. I like to think of Jesus and 
Socrates, and Jesus and Epictetus, as 
friends. If there is a world of light to 
which noble souls go, how can they fail to 
find one another ? If Jesus is now what 
he was on earth, surely we must believe 
that he has love and welcome for one who 
preached so earnestly as Mr. Ingersoll did 
for half a lifetime one-half of his Gospel — 
that of Human Brotherhood — even if 
those agnostic eyes were too dim to see 
the other glorious half — that of the Divine 
Paternity. 

Whatever there may have been in Mr. 
Ingersoll or his teaching that deserves to 
be condemned, at least for one thing all 
right-minded men should give him honor: 
He dared to think for himself, and to 
stand by his convictions at any cost. 

And the cost was not light. In the 
later years of his life he received large pay 
for his utterances. It was not so always. 
For many years his "infidelity" was an 
expensive thing, something which stood 
right across his path to professional 
success, to popularity, to wealth, to politi- 
cal preferment. Men would not employ 
him as a lawyer because he was an 



" infidel." Caucuses would not nominate 
him, the people would not vote for him, 
because he was an " infidel." Aside from 
his " infidelity " he early became the most 
popular man in the West. When asked 
what it cost him to publish his book con- 
taining the oration on "The Gods," he 
replied, " It cost me the governorship of 
Illinois." Everybody understood that 
there was hardly a position within the gift 
of the people that might not have been 
his, if he had been a member of an evan- 
gelical church. Many urged him to 
"keep still" regarding his unpopular 
views on religion. He answered, "It is 
much more important for me to do what 
I can to give men light, and to break down 
religious superstition and bigotry, than it 
is to be Senator from Illinois or United 
States minister to a foreign power." 

In an age like ours, when brave and 
honest thinking is so much at a discount, 
and when such multitudes of men before 
they speak inquire, What is politic? 
What is the popular thing to say ? we may 
well be grateful for the example of a man, 
whether he was on our side or not, and 
whether he uttered our words or not, — 
who had the courage to think for himself, 
and who dared to speak what he believed 
true. J. T. Sunderland. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 



"WHY RACE-SUICIDE WITH ADVANCING CIVIL- 
IZATION?" A REPLY. 

By Solomon Schindler. 



IN THE December (1908) number of 
The Arena I propounded the above 
question, and in the February (1909) 
number of the same magazine there ap- 
peared three answers from the pens of 
eminent sociologists. The Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes 
and Mrs. Helen Campbell, all well-known 
in the literary world, did me the honor to 
offer an answer to my query in articles 
which amply paid for their perusal be- 



cause they supplied the readers of The 
Arena with excellent food for thought. 

None could have read their opinions on 
that subject with keener interest, greater 
pleasure and more grateful appreciation 
than did I; therefore do I crave sincerely 
their pardon when I maintain that none 
of these writers have hit the bull's-eye of 
the target, that in fact they have not even 
touched the " why " of my question. 

Perhap&it is not to be wondered at that 
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they should have stumbled into a pitfall. 
In their eagerness to find and propose a 
remedy, a panacea for the evil which they 
could not help but admit, they changed 
the sights of their guns and their shots 
went astray. 

It is not my purpose to critically review 
their otherwise admirable articles. To be 
sure, the readers of The Arena are intel- 
ligent and able judges who need no inter- 
preter to tell them what an article con- 
tains. Still I will remind them that all 
three of these writers agreed with me and 
conceded that race-suicide with advanc- 
ing civilization is a fact and not merely 
the nightmare of a bilious pessimist. The 
cause of the evil they ascribed to either a 
growing sense of responsibility by which 
the "civilized" parent is oppressed, or to 
the unsound social conditions of the pres- 
ent age which permit the rich to exploit 
the poor, the employer to take advantage 
of the needs of the laborer. In either case 
they say a new order of things would 
remove the evil tendencies. They claimed 
that a regulated or restricted propagation 
of the species has the advantage of offer- 
ing quality in place of quantity; they also 
held that mere poverty prevents parents 
from raising a numerous progeny. These 
claims would hold good if race-suicide 
were found only among the submerged 
and unintelligent classes, but quite to the 
contrary. The upper middle classes and 
the rich are as much and more affected by 
the evil than are the poor. After all my 
question was not: What can be done or 
what should be done to check race-suicide, 
but merely what are its causes, or, rather, 
why does it appear simultaneously with 
advanced civilization? Molded in an- 
other form the question would be: Why 
do we not find it among the people of the 
East who do absolutely nothing in a com- 
munal way for the welfare of the child, 
while it has risen to be a danger in Western 
countries where nation, state and com- 
munality vie with one another to secure for 
the child the best opportunities for a use- 
ful and happy life ? Should not the very 
efforts of advanced civUization naturally 
reduce to a minimum the fear of the 



parent, lessen the personal responsibility 
and defy poverty ? 

The causes for the tendency to race- 
suicide which goes with advancing civil- 
ization must, therefore, be sought else- 
where, even at the risk that when found 
no cure could be discovered. Will the 
interested reader follow me now in my 
research? 

Every living organism from the smallest 
to the largest is composed of independent 
yet inter-dependent cells. The very fibers 
of our nervous system are merely colonies 
of neurons that hold together as if by 
mutual consent. These cells are charged 
with vital forces that are yet unknown to 
us. They live, multiply and die to be 
replaced by the offspring. In the life of 
any organism there will be found a time 
of expansion or growth until a certain 
point of perfection is reached. During 
that period the cells will vigorously propa- 
gate their diminutive species. Then wfll 
come a time of decline. The organism 
having reached the height of its destina- 
tion will cease to expand and will begin to 
deteriorate until finally it will pass away 
in death. In that state the cells, too, will 
lose their vital expanding forces and cease 
to multiply as vigorously as they did 
heretofore. 

This observation can be verified every 
day and particularly on the human being. 
W r e go through infancy, childhood, boy- 
hood and manhood to a certain climax 
when the decline begins that no power in 
the world can retard or check. Old age 
comes and we totter to the grave. The 
same colonies of cells which in our youth 
have made us bloom in beauty and 
strength are acting as deteriorating and 
destructive forces when the downward 
course of life sets in. The first symptom 
of their decadence is that they fail to mul- 
tiply in the same degree as they did 
before, that they lose their virility. 

A people, a nation and a race, a species, 
is an organic body precisely like the 
human organism or the organism of an 
animal, plant, yea, a mineral. We men 
and women are merely independent yet 
inter-dependent cells of the larger corn- 
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munit^, Generations come and go, mak- 
ing up the life of the larger organism, 
which is subject to the same laws as are 
the cells that help to compose it. It has 
its own life. A people is born, passes to 
childhood, boyhood, manhood, to a cer- 
tain apparently foreordained perfection or 
ripeness which we may call civilization, 
and then it begins to go down, down to 
death. 

The history of mankind is unfortunately 
a lost book to us. We have in our posses- 
sion only the few last torn pages of the 
perished volumes. If we knew what the 
previous pages contained we might re- 
ceive indisputable evidence that many 
civilizations have preceded ours. Em- 
pires, nations and races have come and 
gone after they had run their course. 
Whatever little we know of the past shows 
us that whenever a nation had reached 
the climax of its life, its ripeness, it became 
senile ,and its decay was always accom- 
panied by a tendency to race-suicide 
among the cells, the human beings com- 
posing it. Race-suicide was almost inva- 
riably the first symptom of the decline of a 
civilization. The apple, when ripe, began 
to rot. Always after the climax of life 
was attained, always after a certain height 
of civilization was reached, did race- 
suicide appear, which is not a mere mania, 
a mere whim, but a natural law. The 
tendency to race-suicide can be likened 
to the disappearance of the joys of sex 
when senility approaches. 

I hope that I have now shown the 
" why " of my previous questions. How- 
ever, if the reader should ask me what 
remedy I could offer for what is known as 
and called an evil, I would fail to answer. 
We might as well ask for an elixir of life 
to retard or stop the approach of death. 
The wheel of civilization can be turned 
backwards with as little success as we 
could return by some process from man- 
hood to childhood. As we men are 
forced to grow to maturity, so a nation is 
forced onward to the maturity of its civil- 
ization. Even the advice to return to the 
simple life may be well meant, but will 
remain forever a pious resolution. The 



man who has learned to amuse himself 
with playing at billiards will never return 
to the once cherished game of marbles. 

Every life carries within itself the germ 
of death. The microscopic cell as well 
as man or a race or a nation must ulti- 
mately die. We are the successors of past 
civilization. A new civilization will suc- 
ceed ours. We must not measure time 
by the yard-stick of the human life. It is 
as absurd as would be the attempt to 
measure a human life by the life of a nerve 
cell. In our declining years even with the 
full knowledge dictated by experience that 
eventually we must die, we are loath to 
believe that the hour of final dissolution is 
near; so will it ever be difficult to con- 
vince people that as a social body they will 
pass away some day into oblivion; that 
their boasted civilization is nothing but 
the state of ripeness which precedes the 
downfall. They will as little understand 
or wish to understand a symptom such as 
is race-suicide as does an octogenarian 
understand or wish to understand the 
symptoms of his failing health. 

It will not surprise me at all when these, 
my deductions, will be shoved aside by 
many readers with the exclamation: 
" Black pessimism ! Gross materialism ! " 
True, our innate craving for existence 
shudders at the idea of death. His men- 
tal outfit will not permit man to think of 
himself as non-existent. That is a limi- 
tation of our brain power. I do, there- 
fore, not care ,what labels will be affixed 
to me. No matter what opiate might be 
contained in the term "spirituality," who 
can deny that we are "matter" and as 
such subject to the laws of matter. If 
the daily experience that death feeds on 
life, and life feeds on death is to be called 
pessimism, would another name change 
the fact? The closing of one's eyes to 
facts will never alter them; the proverbial 
ostrich might hide his head in order not 
to see the hunter, but that action of the 
bird will never remove his danger of being 
shot. The worst and most ridiculous of 
delusions is self-delusion. 

Solomon Schindler. 

Mattapan, Massachusetts. 
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By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer. 



THERE are two great forces that in 
the past fifty years have been 
mightily operating toward the emancipa- 
tion of woman : First, the changing indus- 
trial life which is giving her an economic 
independence; she is becoming no longer 
economically dependent on man, but 
can go out and earn her own living. Sec- 
ond, the teachings of Socialism. How- 
ever one regard the economic program of 
Socialism, the preaching of its doctrines 
are having a great effect on the thought of 
the day. Religion and art, as well as poli- 
tics and economics, are being transformed 
by it, and in this transformation woman 
is coming to the front as the equal of man. 
Nowhere is this seen more forcibly than 
in the changing view-point toward the 
marriage institution. The harsh view of 
the past, which thrust down upon the head 
of woman the thorny crown of perpetual 
union with a man, however horrible such 
a union might be, which thrust her into a 
condition of slavery to drudgery, to bear 
and bury children — all this is slowly 
being removed. 

Nowhere is this changing attitude so 
clearly set forth as in Bebel's Woman 
Under Socialism. This book is a library 
of information and analysis, but in one 
particular we are persuaded that Bebel 
falls into error. He says: "Jesus of 
Nazareth had the same contempt for 
womankind that is found always in the 
Oriental mind." 

Bebel's error arises from the fact that 
he assumes that the historic positions of 
the church correctly set forth Jesus' atti- 
tude. Now I propose to show that such 
is not so, and that the positions of the 
Catholic church, which says no divorce, 
and of the Protestant church, which says 
divorce for intolerable conditions but no 
remarriage, have no warrant whatsoever 
in Jesus 9 teachings. Let us then examine 



the teachings and attitude of Jesus of 
Nazareth toward woman and divorce. 

So acute a thinker as Professor Peabody 
of Harvard University says that "in the 
matter of marriage and divorce we have 
the only aspect of social life concerning 
which Jesus descends from the announc- 
ing of general principles to prescribe 
specific legislation." So says Professor 
Seely and most of the commentators; in 
fact, this is the generally accepted position 
in the church. 

But on the other hand, so profound a 
man as Professor Bowne of Boston Uni- 
versity says : " The utterances of Jesus in 
the New Testament are not to be looked 
upon as final legislation in this matter. I 
am confirmed in this view by the fact that 
Christ seems to have contented himself 
with announcing general principles else- 
where, and also by the fact that Paul 
seems to have had quite another view of 
the matter." 

And there are quite a number of 
scholars of repute to agree with Professor 
Bowne. Now when doctors thus dis- 
agree we must do a little investigating for 
ourselves, however great the risk, and we 
ask what did Jesus really teach? To 
understand His attitude we must under- 
stand the condition of his time. " Woman- 
hood and workingmen have had one 
thing in common — oppression. ' ' It seems 
strange that the mothers who have borne 
and reared the race, and the workers who 
have labored and sustained it should have 
been so cruelly treated by it, but such is 
the fact. 

Plato thanked the gods for eight favors, 
and the second was that he was not a 
woman. The devout Jew of Jesus' day 
in his morning prayer thanked Jehovah 
that he was not a woman; and well he 
might, for nowhere has man been more 
bloodthirsty and brutal than in his treat- 
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ment of his female mate. Jesus Christ 
was a reformer, his mission was to uplift 
humanity, and he began to uplift where it 
was most downtrodden — the women and 
the workers. History shows no record of 
any leader who had a following of women 
like Jesus of Nazareth. As he went 
through the cities and villages the women 
ministered to him of their substance; 
nowhere in the New Testament is it 
recorded that he received any salary or 
support save that which came from 
women. The names of Magdalene, Sus- 
anna, Salome, the Marys, are all handed 
down to us, while the names of male fol- 
lowers are lost. Women rejoiced that in 
him they found the first one to give them 
justice, respect their worth and lift his 
voice in their behalf for the betterment of 
their condition. Even when the farce of 
a trial that ended in his death was being 
enacted, it was a heathen woman, Pilate's 
wife, who, appreciating Jesus' work for 
her sex, lifted her voice in his behalf. 
And when the mob hurried him to the 
place of crucifixion, " a great company of 
women followed with tears, lamenting and 
bewailing him." Remembering that this 
was Jesus' attitude toward women, and 
remembering her condition was degraded 
and enslaved, let us ask what was his 
teaching to her on the marriage relation. 

It is recorded in two places in the Gos- 
pels: first, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and later elaborated and repeated in 
answer to the questions of the ecclesiastics 
on the matter. In the first instance, 
Jesus said : " Ye have heard it said, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, but I say unto 
you, whoever looks on a woman and lusts 
after her commits adultery. It was said 
also, Whosoever puts away his wife, let him 
give her a bill of divorcement, but I say 
every one who puts away his wife, save 
for unfaithfulness, makes her an adul- 
teress: and whosoever shall marry her 
commits adultery." 

Now this is directed entirely to men and 
is for men ; it is an enjoinment upon them 
of honorable treatment of women in the 



matter of chastity, and a command as to 
their treatment of women as their wives, 
and saying to them that their putting 
their wives away as they did was wrong 
unless the wife had been untrue. There 
is here no legislation, no discussion even 
of marriage and divorce, no reference to 
the customs of monogamy and polygamy, 
both of which were practiced all about 
him, but a defense of the rights of woman. 

Let us look to the fuller teaching of 
Jesus recorded in the Gospel, brought out 
when the ecclesiastics inquired about this 
teaching of his. They asked: "Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife for 
every cause?" Notice this question — Is 
it lawful for a man to put away his wife ? 
It was the question of the Pharisaic 
schools of Shammai and Hillel, one school 
contending that unchastity was the only 
cause for divorce, the other saying that 
divorce could be for almost any cause — 
poor cooking, and the like. The right of 
a woman to divorce a husband had no 
place in Hebrew thought; hence the 
appeal to Jesus was merely to settle a 
point of the Jewish law, and it cannot be 
stretched into a matter of legislation for 
an entirely different condition of affairs 
two thousand years later. It may con- 
tain a principle we can follow, a spirit to 
apply, but nothing more. In the ques- 
tion asked there was no thought of the 
abstract question of divorce, no idea of a 
woman's right to be divorced, but merely, 
could a man set his wife adrift whenever 
he wanted? And Jesus' answer to this 
question was: "He (God) that made 
them from the beginning, made them male 
and female. For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother and shall cleave 
to his wife; and the twain shall become 
one. flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder. 
And I say to you, whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except for fornication, and 
shall marry another, commits adultery: 
and he that marrieth her when she is put 
away commits adultery." 

This answer analyzed is : 
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First: God made the sexes, male and 
female; they are of equal dignity and 
worth. 

Second : Marriage is right between the 
sexes; the two make one flesh as the 
Hebrew puts it — "the entire man." Or, 
as Kant says, "Man and woman jointly 
constitute the complete being; one sex 
supplements the other. And so modern 
science agrees, that the sex-relation is 
neither moral nor immoral, but neces- 
sary/' 

Third: A reiteration of his former dec- 
laration as to the rights of woman. 

That is all there is in the teachings of 
Jesus on divorce. The contention of the 
ritualistic churches vanishes upon investi- 
gation, and their position is unwarranted 
in any of the sayings of Jesus that have 
been preserved to us. All that Jesus 
taught was: (1) the lawfulness of mar- 
riage; (2) the ideal that the monogamic 
union was best; (3) that, as Robert Dale 
Owen pointed out in his debate with 
Horace Greely, "the teachings of Jesus, 



fairly construed, designate that where 
there is that infidelity of heart which 
defeats the purpose of marriage there is 
cause for divorce." 

So, then, instead of Jesus having a con- 
tempt for woman, we find him her first 
great friend in history; and instead of his 
teachings being to suppress divorce, we 
find them the fountain-head of greater 
freedom in the marriage contract. As 
Governor Altgeld once said, " The number 
of divorces is in proportion to the progress 
made in the emancipation of woman." 
This is an emancipation that Jesus him- 
self started, for which he must receive the 
credit or bear the blame. In those coun- 
tries where the teachings of Jesus are not 
found, and where women are still beasts 
of burden, there are found no divorces, 
and the marriage contract is still the same 
one-sided, unjust, harsh affair as was that 
of the day and country of Jesus, and 
against which his great heart so justly 
rebelled. Roland D. Sawyer. 

Ward Hilly Massachusetts. 



THE DAWN OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 

THE ORIENT. 

By Raimohan Dun. 



A WELL-KNOWN editor in offering 
opposition to the granting of con- 
stitutional government to peoples sup- 
posed to be incapable of conducting their 
affairs, has observed : 

" No people can enjoy the reality of con- 
stitutional government until it acquires 
political habits and discipline." 

Now, while it is true that a people un- 
schooled in self-government will be liable 
to make mistakes and fall far short of 
those who have long been accustomed to 
govern themselves, it is equally true that 
the only way for a people to learn to rule 
themselves is by practice, which will give 
them the proficiency that comes only 



through the discipline of experience. 
Tyrants have always urged that the people 
could not govern themselves, while the 
people have very frequently thought other- 
wise, even where the ruling class has been 
of the same blood and tongue. The 
child learns to walk after repeated trials, 
but the fact that he falls now and again is 
no valid reason for keeping him forever in 
a cradle. The swimmer makes many 
unsuccessful attempts before he becomes 
proficient; yet if he always remained on 
land he would never learn to swim. So it 
is in regard to infant nations and peoples 
who yearn for self-government. They 
might and doubtless would make many 
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mistakes, fail now and again, but every 
such failure would help them to master 
the great problem nearest their heart. 
The ardent and long-cherished dream of 
a nation for representative government 
promises capacity after trial and actual 
experiment have given them the needed 
experience. Parliamentary government, 
if it be anything like satisfactory, may 
require time. It may be, as one writer 
claims, that parliamentary institutions are 
not created in a day; but when their 
dream has been long cherished in the 
breast of a people, the miracle may burst 
on an astonished world with little warning. 
Witness the sudden bloodless revolution 
in Turkey. This consummation, though 
it appeared the work of an hour, has in 
fact been ripening since long before 1876, 
and since that fateful year the movement 
which to the superficial observer seemed 
dead, has been steadily gaining power — 
steadily growing, until the hour arrived 
when it leaped into sudden life and be- 
came so irresistible that we find the old 
reactionary forces which gathered around 
the Sultan scattered and destroyed. 

Even to-day many people believe that 
the present constitution will fail in time 
like the one granted some years ago. 
They base their belief on the conviction 
that the most Eastern of Eastern Mon- 
archs would find it impossible to be tied 
down. It is because some people have 
regarded it in that light that they place no 
more faith in it than in the constitution 
announced more than thirty years ago 
and revoked. To discerning minds, how- 
ever, it is clear that the change is more 
than superficial; that it is the indication 
of a deep and widespread influence, intel- 
lectual and moral, stirring Ottoman soci- 
ety towards a higher stage of civilization 
and civic rights. Immense numbers have 
been affected by that influence; and his 
Majesty, the Sultan himself, has been 
moved by the self-same forces. That in- 
fluence cannot be arrested hereafter nor 
the movement which has resulted from 
it and culminated in a constitution. It 
is an assertion of the will of the people, 



of the ablest and most active among them. 

The attitude of Western nations in the 
presence of this revolution has been as 
significant as it is inspiring. The fact 
that the traditional enemies of Turkey — 
Austria and Russia — have resolved to 
watch the progress of the revolution in 
Turkey with a benevolent eye; that his 
Majesty King Edward was prompted to 
telegraph a message of congratulation to 
the Sultan for the promulgation of the 
Turkish Constitution, and even Germany 
wishes to be taken for a god-father to the 
new constitution ; while President Roose- 
velt, of this most enlightened republic, 
congratulated the Young Turks on their 
grand achievement for constitutional gov- 
ernment, is just sufficient to prove that 
constitutional government is in the opin- 
ion of the nations suitable for Turkey, and 
that Young Turks have wholly or in part, 
capacity and sobriety essential for their 
exceedingly difficult task. 

The Ottoman nation is not composed 
of Mohammedans alone; it includes 
Christians and Jews. It is the sentiment 
of nationality, and not of religion, that 
sways them all. Mussulmans and Chris- 
tians and Jews all feel as one nation and 
act together for the achievement of com- 
mon national ends; and this infusion of 
Christians and Jews excludes the possi- 
bility of a separate Moslem nationality 
animated exclusively by a religious senti- 
ment. A constitution in Turkey is im- 
possible with Christians and Jews left out. 

The result of the Turkish revolution 
affords a suggestive lesson to the govern- 
ment in my country, India, as it shows 
that men who have been brought up under 
theocratic and autocratic influences and 
surrounded by the corruption supposed 
to be inseparable from Oriental life may 
develop an aptitude for democratic asso- 
ciations and fitness for profiting by what- 
ever is good in modern civilization. 

A writer in the Westminster Gazette, 
referring to the proclamation of the con- 
stitution from David's Tower in the city 
of Jerusalem, exclaims: 

"As we look round the world we see 
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everywhere among the ancient races this 
process going forward. How long can it 
last? we ask ourselves. How can they, 
who came so suddenly into * modernism/ 
do in three weeks or three months what 
it has taken us three centuries of unceas- 
ing efforts and sanguinary conflict to 
bring about ? " 

It is a wonderful revolution, as the 
writer in the Gazette calls it, in every sense, 
and English writers are the foremost in 
declaring that everything is going on 
"miraculously well" in the changed 
Turkey, without the surface of society 
being disturbed even by a ripple. The 
whole system is changed as if in the 
twinkling of an eye. Yet Englishmen will 
insist that Orientals are incapable of self- 
government. 

The story of Japan in recent years 
affords additional evidence in refuting 
this position. These Yankees of the 
Orient have demonstrated their fitness to 
govern themselves and have fairly stag- 
gered the imagination of Western civiliza- 
tion by the rapid progress and wonderful 
changes that have been brought about 
through them in the " unchanging East " 
within less than a decade. Though in 
Persia just at present things are in a bad 
way, owing to the rashness of a young 
sovereign, there can be little doubt but 
what the onward movement toward a 
representative government will soon be 
in full progress again, for the people have 
had a taste of the order for which they 
have long yearned. 

Is it reasonable to think, to borrow the 
words of Mr. Stead, editor of the Review 
of Reviews of London, that an earthquake 
which has shaken a continent from Tokio 
to Monastir will leave India untouched ? 
With what grace can Lord Morley refuse 
to grant some kind of constitution to 
India, when the Caliph at Constantinople 
finds the restoration of a constitution an 
alternative to his own disappearance? 
It makes one wonder how Honest John 
Morley and other Englishmen — apostles 
of freedom — can resist the " rightly rising 
ambitions " of the Hindoos. 

It is not at all clear on what principles 



those who regard the ambition of Young 
Turkey as honorable and worthy of all 
praise, can be opposed to the identical 
ambition of the people of Hindostan. 
In the one case as in the other, what the 
people have been demanding is a consti- 
tution defining the power of the executive 
and making the executive responsible to 
the nation. In the case of Turkey, a 
constitution has already been granted 
and the head of the British Empire has 
already done what he ought to have done. 
In India a constitution is yet to be con- 
ceded, even in its most rudimentary form; 
and yet surprise is often affected at the 
prevailing unrest in India by the very men 
who in the same breath would applaud 
the Young Turk party for the part they 
have played in bringing about the present 
transformation. Are things really so dif- 
ferent in India from what they are in 
Turkey ? And if they are, is the advan- 
tage on the side of Turkey? Will the 
reactionary press have the fairness to say 
wherein the difference between India and 
Turkey lies, if not in the determination 
of the Indian bureaucracy, aided and 
abetted by this press, not to make any 
concession to the people, which is so 
unlike the appreciation of the situation 
shown by the Sultan? To say that the 
ambition of Young Turkey " to sweep and 
garnish her own mansion" is honorable, 
but that the same ambition in India is 
only another name for treason, is the 
climax of absurdity and insincerity. 

Let me conclude this plea for the right 
of India to enjoy representative govern- 
ment, by making the following brief quo- 
tation from an able editorial in the New 
York Nation of July 30, 1908: 

"It brings another refutation of that 
gospel of inferior and superior races 
which has been made the basis of the 
brutal ethics of imperial conquest and 
exploitation. Islam may rule itself. Lib- 
erty and democracy are not the special 
gifts of the divinely endowed white Euro- 
pean races." 

Raimohan Dutt. 

University of California, 

Berkeley, California. 
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JAMES RUSSELL AS A POET OF FREEDOM AND HUMAN 

RIGHTS. 

By B. O. Flower. 



IT IS a wonderful gift, a God-like 
power, to be able to awaken the sleep- 
ing soul in man. Epictetus on one occa- 
sion said: "You cany a god about with 
you, and know nothing about it. Do not 
suppose that I mean a god of gold and 
silver; it is within yourself that you carry 
him." 

This truth cannot be too impressively 
emphasized. The divine image is resi- 
dent in every child of earth, awaiting the 
magic word that shall free it from the 
thraUdom of sense dominion and cast 
aside the mask which hides the true self. 
And yet how many journey from cradle 
to tomb without being startled into real 
life or awakened on the Godward side. 

Among the thinkers whose high func- 
tion it is to arouse the spiritual self, no 
class exerts so potent an influence, espe- 
cially upon the plastic brain of youth, as 
the poets. It has been said that, broadly 
speaking, all children are poets, be- 
cause they possess in so marked a 
degree that supreme gift of the imag- 
inative genius, the power of visualiza- 
tion; but unhappily this power of vis- 
ualizing, so strongly evidenced in the 
child mind, fades as fades the light of day 
after the sun sinks below the horizon, as 
the materialistic influences of life settle 
around youth and sense domination 
becomes more and more pronounced. 
But the poet, if he be true to the high 
trust imposed upon him, reawakens the 
sleeping ego to a realization of its higher 
self, lifts the mental vision from the clod 
to the star, riveting it upon that ideal 
which, as Hugo says, is "the stable type 
of ever-moving progress." 

To the poet, however, as to others, is 
given the power of free-will. He may 



respond to the divine promptings, be true 
to the vision and become one of the torch- 
bearers of civilization, leading humanity 
up the spiritual Alps; or, he may elect to 
tread the rose-strewn path of sensuous 
delight, in which event his songs, while 
moving men and awakening life on the 
sensuous plane, fail in that which should 
be the supreme achievement of the poet — 
the awakening of the prodigal from the 
dream of sensuous dominion to his true 
estate as the son of God, as a brother to 
all mankind — awakening him so that life 
becomes august — a mission, as Mazzini 
so happily puts it. 

To the poet who sees the truth in its 
splendor, duty becomes divine, and he, 
being faithful to his trust, becomes an 
enlightener, giving to men glimpses of the 
secret of secrets, the key to victory, joy 
and peace; for he knows, feels and is 
enabled to transmit to others the meaning 
of all-comprehending love, the true sig- 
nificance of Paul's words when he ex- 
claimed: 

"Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not love, I 
am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. 

" And though I have the gift of proph- 
ecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge; and though I have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not love, I am nothing. 

" And though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not love, it profit- 
eth me nothing." 

He who is thus awakened intuitively 
understands the full meaning of Lowell's 
lines when he says : 
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•Not what we give, but what we share — 
For the gift without the gher is bare." 
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James Russell Lowell as a Poet of Freedom. 



ii. 



And speaking of Lowell suggests the 
fact that he was one of the true torch- 
bearers or awakeners who always appear 
in moral or spiritual crises, reflecting the 
aspirations of the higher social conscious- 
ness and in turn becoming fountains of 
inspiration for the millions. He justly 
holds a foremost place among the Ameri- 
can poets of freedom and progress by 
virtue of the great work he wrought in 
awakening the sleeping conscience of our 
people to a keener appreciation of the 
high duty devolving on a republic that 
essayed to be the moral leader of the 
world, the special exponent of freedom, 
fraternity and human rights. This most 
priceless service was wrought chiefly dur- 
ing a series of years when the poet's splen- 
did imagination was under the willing 
guidance of one of the noblest of New 
England's daughters. 

It is not, we think, too much to say that 
no other American poet, unless it be Whit- 
tier, has exerted anything like as profound 
an influence on the conscience side of 
Anglo-Saxon life as did Lowell in the 
flush and glory of young manhood. Yet 
his great service as a poet of progress, an 
apostle of democracy and freedom, was, 
for the most part, confined to less than a 
score of years. Early and late in life he 
was a conservative, largely under the sway 
of conventionalism. His life and writings 
in this respect present an interesting study 
to psychologists, for we are all largely the 
children of our ancestors, inheriting some 
or many of their strong and dominating 
characteristics; and when those ancestors 
come from different races marked by 
strong and often conflicting traits, it is not 
unfrequently the case that the offspring is 
richly dowered and many-sided. Some- 
times, however, the warring tendencies 
make the delicate, sensitive plate of the 
mihd respond to contradictory influences 
which for the moment appeal in a master- 
ful manner, especially when they come by 
way of the heart. 

In Lowell's ancestors we find much 



that is illuminating when we seek an 
explanation for his wavering between con- 
ventionalism and humanitarian progress, 
conservatism and radicalism. On his 
father's side his ancestors were sturdy, 
matter-of-fact New Englanders. Some 
of them were clergymen of the Unitarian 
and Congregational faiths, and here we 
find the spirit of freedom and liberalism, 
especially in regard to church and state, 
blended with the austerity and literalism 
of the New England mind. 

On the other hand, his mother was a 
daughter of the rugged northern islands 
that skirt the coast of Scotland, her father 
and her maternal grandfather both being 
born in the Orkney Islands. This mother 
possessed a highly imaginative, mystic 
and poetic temperament; yet in religion 
and politics she and her people were rigid 
Episcopalians and ultra-Tories. 

Now the mind of James Russell Lowell 
reflected at times the strong and conflict- 
ing tendencies so marked in the lives of 
his progenitors. It was as though his 
brain was a delicate sensitive plate ready 
to respond to conservative or progressive 
impulses, to conventionalism or humani- 
tarianism. Of all our poets, his muse 
was the most palpably influenced by 
dominating currents that at times en- 
vironed him. 

As has been intimated, almost all sensi- 
tive natures exhibit the presence of war- 
ring influences in the mental world. 
Not unfrequently these exert a most 
unfortunate influence in life, unsettling 
the will and confusing the judgment at 
critical moments. In literature, Hamlet 
is the supreme type of this order of mind, 
and among American men of letters, 
Lowell offers a striking example of this 
interesting phenomenon. 

Thus we find his earliest poem, written 
at the time of his graduation from Har- 
vard, revealing a positive and aggressive 
spirit of conservatism and conformity to 
conventional thought. It was written at 
a time when New England was aflame 
with moral idealism. Emerson was pro- 
mulgating those lofty ethical and philo- 
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sophical ideals and concepts that are now 
becoming such a mighty wellspring of 
spiritual life. Dr. Channing was liberal- 
izing the religious thought of the time. 
Garrison and Whittier were awakening 
the nation to a realization of the funda- 
mental injustice of human slavery and so 
calling a sleeping people out of the moral 
lethargy into which the materialism of the 
market had lulled it. There was a great 
temperance wave stirring the people. 
New and high social and political ideals 
were being discussed, and, in short, New 
England was the vital center of a spiritual, 
humanitarian and patriotic renaissance 
such as the Republic had not known since 
the days of the great Revolution. Yet at 
this moment we find young Lowell in his 
commencement satirical poem exhibiting 
an "aristocratic and conservative bias." 
The principal objects of his satire were 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas Carlyle, 
transcendentalism, the abolitionists, tem- 
perance workers, woman suffragists, and 
vegetarians. "In every case except the 
latter," says one of his most discriminat- 
ing biographers, "the satire suffers from 
Lowell's inability to grasp, even intellec- 
tually, the case for the defense." 

After leaving Harvard, however, Lowell 
came into intimate relation with some of 
the young moral enthusiasts who made 
the New England of the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century a veritable sum- 
mer-time for ethical awakening and con- 
science activity. His sensitive mind be- 
gan at once to receive and reflect a new 
group of impressions. His sense of duty 
became awakened. It was shortly after 
this stirring of the nobler depths of the 
young poet's nature that he went one 
evening to spend the week-end with a 
college classmate, a young Mr. White, 
who lived at Watertown. Here he met 
the young man's sister Maria. She was a 
beautiful girl, a poet by nature, and a 
young woman possessing fine literary taste 
and critical judgment. But she was also 
a moral enthusiast in hearty sympathy 
with the great reformative movements 
that were so deeply stirring New England 



life, which Lowell had so shortly before 
satirized in his class poem. She was 
instantly drawn to the handsome though 
rather shy young poet, and her feelings 
were reciprocated. Ere long the two were 
engaged. The influence which Maria 
White exerted on Lowell was immediately 
perceivable, and the strong compelling 
power of her lofty spiritual enthusiasm 
became henceforth the guiding or shaping 
influence under which his imagination 
wrought and wrought so effectively for 
human emancipation and that moral 
quickening that is the vital breath of true 
civilization. Before this, Lowell was, as 
the Russians would say, " of two minds." 
He was swayed between the conventional 
and progressive influences that were in 
active operation. He was as a ship in the 
sea, being impelled northward by a power- 
ful current while swept by a gale that bore 
to the southward, and without a strong 
guiding hand at the wheel. Miss White 
became that hand which guided, and 
henceforth, during her all too brief life, 
and indeed until after the great Civil War, 
Lowell was probably the most powerful 
poetic force for freedom, justice and moral 
progress in the New World. 

After the death of his wife a change is 
quite discernible in his poems. There is 
less of the strong, progressive and ethical 
spirit that had been dominant in his verse. 
True, her influence upon his life and 
thought-world was such as to make a life- 
long impress; yet the prophet's flame-like 
thought which marks the torch-bearers 
and way-showers of civilization, began to 
wane after she went away. Thereafter it 
was only at moments the old light flared 
forth, as, for example, in his magnificent 
"Commemoration Ode" written in 1865, 
and in a less marked degree in his fine ode 
read at the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the fight at Concord. In an ever-increas- 
ing degree after the influence of Maria 
Lowell faded and another came to take 
her place, we find the conservative im- 
pulses coming to the front and the tone of 
his writings, his habits of thought and life 
becoming more and more conservative 
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and conventional. The critic and litera- 
teur, the political diplomat and the popu- 
lar after-dinner speaker to a large degree 
take the place of the great prophet-poet 
whose words rang forth as marching 
orders for God-aspiring humanity and as 
great eternal vitalizing truths which 
awaken the sleeping Divine in the hearts 
of youth and maiden, leading them to con- 
secrate life's noblest gifts to the service of 
humanity. 

Thus we find Lowell's youth was 
marked by battling between convention 
and reform, between reaction and prog- 
ress. Here was indecision, and at times 
profound melancholy. This gave place 
to the sun-burst of real life, of moral 
virility, of power and true leadership, 
which lasted until after his first wife 
passed away, to be followed by the grad- 
ual ascendency of the more conventional 
and conservative spirit, in which the 
prophet-poet gave way to the critic, the 
essayist, the editor and the popular diplo- 
mat. 

The last half of his life will ever consti- 
tute a fascinating chapter in the chronicle 
of our men of letters. Yet it is with 
Lowell as the apostle of freedom, justice 
and progress, as the prophet-poet of a 
nobler social order, that we are specially 
concerned; because the thought which 
flowed from his brain while his soul was 
filled with moral enthusiasm must ever 
be most helpful to earnest men and 
women who would be true to the august 
duty which civilization imposes on all who 
would ennoble themselves by serving 
humanity and aid in the peaceful inaug- 
uration of juster and truer conditions, in 
which freedom, justice and fraternity 
shall be woven into the web and woof of 
civilization. 

m. 

The distinguished British journalist 
and founder of the English Review of 
Reviews, Mr. William Stead, states that it 
was the conscience-awakening poems of 
James Russell Lowell that, falling into 
his hands when a boy, so aroused the 



moral or spiritual nature in him as to give 
bent or direction to his thought for the rest 
of life. The effect upon his mind of the 
clarion call to the sleeping soul was much 
the same as that of the verses of J. G. 
Whittier on Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, and which was later described by 
Colonel Higginson in a poem addressed 
to the Quaker poet in which he says: 

"At dawn of manhood came a voice to me 

That said to startled conscience, ' Sleep no more V 

"If any good to me or from me came, 

Through life, and if no influence less divine 
Has quite usurped the place of duty's flame; 
If aught rose worthy in this heart of mine, 
Aught that, viewed backward, wears no shade of 
shame; 
Bless thee, old friend! for that high call was 
thine!" 

The wonderful soul-arousing influence 
of Lowell's verse has been experienced by 
a great number of the finest minds among 
the real spiritual leaders throughout the 
Anglo-Saxon world; nor is this strange, 
for when the poet was under the over- 
mastering compulsion of the higher vision, 
the things of the hour fell away and he 
beheld the spiritual verities in their real 
light, gained a sense of proportions and 
was enabled to penetrate to the heart of 
things. The church, zealous for rites, 
dogmas and forms of faith, he beheld as 
wanting in the Christ spirit, as the Great 
Nazarene perceived the conventional re- 
ligion of his age to be wanting in the true 
spirit of God that transforms the heart 
and makes one a living witness of the 
higher truths. Seldom in essay, sermon 
or story has this difference between the 
church that exalts the letter over the 
spirit, and the religion that visits the 
widows and the fatherless in their afflic- 
tion and keeps itself pure and unspotted 
from the world, been so vitally presented 
as in these oft-quoted but ever-appropriate 
lines: 

"Said Christ our Lord, 'I will go and see 
How the men, my brethren, believe in me.* 
He passed not again through the gate of birth, 
But made himself known to the children of earth. 

"Then said the chiefpriests, and rulers, and kings, 
'Behold, now, the Giver of all good things; 
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Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 
Him who alone is mighty and great' 

"With carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the Son of Man should treadT 
And in palace-chambers lofty and rare 
Tney lodged him, and served him with kingly fare. 

" Great organs surged through arches dim 
Their jubilant floods in praise of Him; 
And in church, and palace, and judgment-hall, 
He saw his image high over all. 

" But still, wherever his steps they led, 
The Lord in sorrow bent down his head, 
And from under the heavy foundation-stones, 
The Son of Mary heard bitter groans. 

"And in church, and palace, and judgment-hall, 
He marked great fissures that rent thewall, 
And opened wider and yet more wide 
As the living foundation heaved and sighed. 

"'Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men ? 
And think ye that building shall endure, 
Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor ? 

"'With gates of silver and bars of gold 
Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father's fold; 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 
In heaven these eighteenhundred years.' 

— O Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We buOd but as our fathers built; 
Behold thine images, how they stand, 
Sovereign and sole, through all our land. 

"'Our task is hard— with sword and flame 
To hold thine earth forever the same, 
And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as thou leftest them, thy sheep.' 

"Then Christ sought out an artjsan, 
A low-browed, stunted, haggard num t 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 

"These set he in the midst of them, 
And as they drew back their garment-hem, 
For fear of defilement, 'Lo, here,' said he, 
•The images ye have made of me!'" 

It is the misfortune of man that up to 
the present time, save on rare occasions, 
his vision is so dimmed that it extends 
little beyond the passing day. The poet- 
prophet ascends the mountains while we 
remain in the valley. To him the past, 
present and future are unfolded, and he 
catches some idea of proper relations, 
impossible where the vision is bounded 
by egoistic limitations and the materialism 
of the market ; and to him also are shown 
the things of true worth in contradistinc- 
tion to the tinsel and the ignis f atoms that 
dazzles and deceives those who imagine 



that Vanity Fair is all of life or who are 
content to live in the swampland of mate- 
riality, with no effort to rise to the heights. 
Here are some words instinct with help- 
fulness for those who have ears to hear: 

"I watch the circle of the eternal years, 
And read forever in the storied page 
One lengthened roll of blood, and wrong, and 
tears- 
One onward step of Truth from age to age. 

"The poor are crushed; the tyrants link their chain; 
The poet sings through narrow dungeon grates; 
Man's hope lies quenched— and, lo! with steadfast 
gain 
Freedom doth forge her mail of adverse fates. 

"Men slay the prophets; fagot, raek, and cross 
Make up the groaning record of the past; 
But Evil's triumphs are her endless loss, 
And sovereign Beauty wins the soul at last 

"Nopower can die that ever wrought for Truth; 
Tnereby a law of Nature it became, 
And lives unwithered in its sinewy youth, 
When he who called it forth is out a name. 

"Truth needs no champions : in the infinite deep 
Of everlasting Soul her strength abides, 
From Nature's heart her mighty pulses leap, 
Through Nature's veins ner strength, undying, 
tides. 

"Peace is more strong than war, and gentleness, 
Where force were vain, makes conquest o'er the 
wave; 
And love lives on and hath a power to bless, 
When they who loved are hidden in the grave/' 

The apologists for things as they are, 
are ever seeking to discredit the prophet 
of progress and discount the vision by the 
claim that because a thing has not been 
discovered before, or because it has not 
been tried in some older land, it is chimeri- 
cal or false. Every new discovery and 
advance step made by seer, scientist, 
philosopher, reformer and apostle of true 
progress has been obstructed by this old, 
old cry of faithless conventionalism; and 
to such our poet replies : 

"•Whatever can be known of earth we know,' 
Sneered Europe's wise men, in their snail-shells 
curled; 
'No!' said one man in Genoa, and that No 
Out of the dark created this New World. 

"Who is it will not dare himself to trust? 
Who is it hath not strength to stand alone ? 
Who is it thwarts and bilks the inward must f 
He and his works, like sand, from earth are 
blown." 
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The reformative poetry of Lowell is 
vibrant with truths that are vital to man 
and nations. Thomas Jefferson with 
seeing eye beheld slavery and the inevit- 
able outcome unless the nation was wise 
and great enough to be just. He de- 
clared that when he contemplated the 
future, the thought of slavery fell on his 
soul like the sound of an alarm bell at 
midnight. And with the wisdom of the 
statesman, seeing the coming danger, he 
proposed that the slaves should be gradu- 
ally emancipated and sent to Africa, and 
that every ship that bore a load of slaves 
to their native continent should return to 
America laden with emigrants from South- 
ern Europe to settle in our Southland. 
Had this wise course been followed, the 
Republic would have escaped the horrors 
of the Civil War, the frightful cost in 
blood and treasure, the corruption that 
fastened itself upon government and 
began its degrading career in business life, 
and also the grave and disquieting race 
problem that confronts us to-day. But 
a short-sighted materialism blinded us to 
the demands which wisdom no less than 
civilization and justice imposed on a 
nation that had given the world the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Hence we had 
to pay the penalty, as all men and nations 
have sooner or later to suffer for wrong- 
doing. 

No truer utterances have been given to 
our people touching the inescapable man- 
dates of justice and duty, than are voiced 
in many of Lowell's lines, of which the 
following are examples: 

M He 's true to God who *s true to man; whatever 
wrong is done, 

To the humblest and the weakest, 'neath the all- 
beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us; and they are slaves 
most base, 

Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for 
all their race. 

*• T is ours to save our brethren, with peace and love 

to win 
Their darkened hearts from error, ere they harden 

it to sin; 
But if before his duty man with listless spirit stands, 
Ere long the Great Avenger takes the work from 

out his hands." 



"They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.'* 

" Careless seems the great Avenger; history's pages 
but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness 'twixt old sys- 
tems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 
throne — 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the 
dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above His own. 

"We see dimly in the Present what is small and what 

is great 
Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron 

helm of fate. 
But the soul is still oracular; amid the market's 

din, 
List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic 

cave within — 
'They enslave their children's children who make 

compromise with sin.' 

"Count me o'er earth's chosen heroes— they were 
souls that stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for hurled the con- 
tumelious stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden 
beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their 
faith divine, 

By one man's phun truth to manhood and to God's 
supreme design. 

"By the light of burning heretics Christ's bleeding 

feet I track, 
Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that 

turns not back, 
And these mounts of anguish number how each 

generation learned 
One new word of that grand Credo which in 

prophet-hearts hath burned 
Since the first man stood God-conquered with his 

face to heaven upturned. 

"For Humanity sweeps onward: where to-day the 
martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in 
his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the crack- 
ling fagots burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe 
return 

To dean up the scattered ashes into History's 
golden urn." 

Freedom was a favorite subject of 
Lowell's verse when the poet was on the 
mountain heights. Here are some fine 
lines from a poem written during the days 
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when his wife was his inspirer, helper and 
guide: 

M Freedom is recreated year by year, 
In hearts wide open on the Godward side. 
In souls calm-cadenced as the whirling sphere, 
In minds that sway the future like atide. 
No broadest creeds can hold her, and no codes; 
She chooses men for her august abodes, 
Building them fair and fronting to the dawn." 

In later life he wrote nobly again of 
freedom in the lines which open his mag- 
nificent ode composed for the one-hun- 
dredth celebration of the fight at Concord. 
The poet becomes the word-painter and 
portrays Freedom as she appears before 
his imagination — the goddess who : 

"Lifted us out of the dust, 
And made us whatever we are.'* 

44 Who cometh over the hills, 

Her garments with morning sweet, 
The dance of a thousand rills 

Making music before her feet ? 
Her presence freshens the air; 

Sunshine steals light from her face; 
The leaden footstep of Care 

Leaps to the tune of her pace, 
Fairness of all that is fair, 

Grace at the heart of all grace, 
Sweetner of hut and of hall, 

Bringer of life out of naught, 
Freedom, O fairest of all 

The daughters of Time and Thought! 

"She cometh, cometh to-day: 

Hark! hear ye not her tread, 
Sending a thrill through your clay, 

Under the sod there, ye dead, 
Her nurslings and champions ? 

Do ye not hear, as she comes, 
The bay of the deep-mouthed guns, 

The gathering buzz of the drums? 
The bells that called ye to prayer, 

How wildly they clamor on her, 
Crying, 'She cometh! prepare 

Her to praise and her to honor, 
That a hundred years ago 

Scattered here in blood and tears 
Potent seeds wherefrom should grow 

Gladness for a hundred years r 

M Tell me, youn? men, have ye seen, 
Creature of diviner mien 
For true hearts to long and cry for, 
Manly hearts to live and die for ? 
What hath she that others want? 
Brows that all endearments haunt, 
Eyes that make it sweet to dare, 
Smiles that glad untimely death, 
Looks that fortify despair, 
Tones more brave than trumpet's breath; 
Tell me, maidens, have ye known 
Household charm more sweetly rare, 
Grace of woman ampler blown, 
Modesty more debonair, 



Younger heart with wit full grown? 
O for an hour of my prime, 
The pulse of my hotter years, 
That I might praise her in rhyme 
Would tingle your eyelids to tears, 
Our sweetness, our strength, and our star. 
Our hope, our joy, and our trust, 
Who lifted us out of the dust, 
And made us whatever we are!'* 

Some of Lowell's most inspiring lines 
are found in personal tributes called forth 
when the moral heroism of the subject 
appealed irresistibly to the spiritual vision 
of the poet. These poem -., because they 
are so instinct with truth, lift the imagina- 
tion of the reader out of the valley, where 
materialistic concepts and sensuous de- 
sires hedge in the soul and shut out the 
larger vision, to the crest of the spiritual 
Alps, from which it catches glimpses of 
the past and future and gains a sense of 
proportion impossible to those who remain 
below. One of the finest of these per- 
sonal poems is the following on Wendell 
Phillips: 

"He stood upon the world's broad threshold; wide 
The din of battle and of slaughter rose; 
He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 
That sank in seeming loss before its foes: 
Many there were who made great haste and~sold 
Unto the cunning enemy their swords; 
He scorned their gifts of lame, and power, and gold. 
And, underneath their soft and flowery words, 
Heard the cold serpent hiss; therefore he went 
And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 
Fanatic named, and fool, yet well content 
So he could be the nearer to God's heart, 
And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 
Through all the widespread veins of endless good." 

These stanzas on William Lloyd Gar- 
rison are also very fine: 

"In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 

Toiled o'er his types one poor, unlearned young 
man; 
The place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean — 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 

'Help came but slowly; surely no man yet 
Kit lever to the heavy world with less : 
What need of help ? He knew how types were set. 
He had a dauntless spirit, and a press. 

"Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, 

The compact nucleus, round which systems grow! 
Mass after mass becomes inspired therewith, 
And whirls impregnate with the central glow." 

In his elegy on Dr. Channing, a very 
notable and inspiring poem, we have the 
following tribute: 
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"Thou livest in the life of all good things; 

What words thou spak'st for Freedom shall not 
die; 
Thou sleepest not, for now thy Love hath wings 
To soar where hence thy Elope could hardly fly. 

44 From off the starry mountain-peak of song, 
Thy spirit shows me, in the coming time, 
An earth unwithered by the foot of wrong, 
A race revering its own soul sublime." 

But perhaps the noblest of his personal 
tributes is found in the lines devoted to 
Lincoln, in his "Commemoration Ode" 
written in memory of the Harvard men 
who fell on the battlefield. Next to 
Edwin Markham's great poem on the 
martyred President, we think nothing 
better has been written on Lincoln than 
the following lines: 

M Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote: 
For him her Old- World moulds aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clayfrom the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 

How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his dear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 

They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind's unfaltering skill, 

And subtle-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind. 
Thrusting to thin air o'er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined. 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 

Nothing of Eurone here, 
Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature's equal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch's men talked with us face to 
face." 

It was during this period, when Lowell 
was under the compulsion of moral ideal- 
ism and the reform spirit so largely stimu- 
lated by his first wife, that he composed 
that magnificent poem, considered by 
many the most precious sermon in song 
that has been written by an American 



bard— "The Vision of Sir Launfal." 
Here occurs one of those exquisite nature 
poems that jewel the pages of Lowell's 
verse and stir the hearts of all who love 
the Great Mother. Next to his lines 
"To the Dandelion," perhaps he has 
written no nature verse sweeter than 
these stanzas: 

"And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul m grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun m its chalice, 
And there 's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atflt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest — 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is thejbest ?" 

After such an introduction, the reader 
is prepared for something fine in story and 
lesson; nor is he disappointed when he 
foDows the gay young knight as he rides 
forth in quest of the Holy Grail, absorbed 
in self and thirsting for some exciting 
exploit that shall give him glory. The 
spiritual poverty of the seeker for the 
Grail is vividly pictured in the lines 
describing his feeling of loathing and con- 
tempt when he beholds the leper at the 
gate, to whom " he tossed a piece of gold 
in scorn." And how impressive is the 
solemn spiritual truth taught in the lines 
that foDow: 

"The leper raised not the gold from the dust: 
'Better to me the poor man's crust, 
Better the blessing of the poor. 
Though I turn me empty from his door; 
Thatw no true alms which the hand can hold; 
Hejrives nothing but worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty; 
But he who gives but a slender mite. 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite — 
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The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 

The heart outstretches its eager palms, 

For a god goes with it and makes it store 

To the soulthat was starving in darkness before.' " 

But if the soul was drugged by the 
Lethe of the sensuous world when the 
young knight went forth, the long years 
of striving for something that symbolize 
supreme or God-like self-sacrifice,wrought 
a transformation in the soul of Sir Laun- 
fal, as is seen when, as an old man, he 
returns to his castle only to find it in pos- 
session of others, while he is banished as 
an impostor. When alone and friendless 
he muses under the cold and cheerless 
sky, again the leper comes with the old 
plaintive cry: 

"'For Christ's sweet sake, I beg an alms' — 
The happy camels may reach the spring, 
But Sir Launfal sees only the grewsome thing, 
The leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone. 
That cowers beside him, a thing as lone 
And white as the ice-isles of Northern seas 
In the desolate horror of his disease. 

44 And Sir Launfal said. 'I behold in thee 
An image of Him who died on the tree; 
Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns — 
Thou also hast had the world's buffets and scorns — 
And to thy life were not denied 
The wounds in the hands and feet and side : 
Mild Mary's Son, acknowledge me; 
Behold, through him, I give to thee!' 

"Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 

And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 
Remembered in what a haughtier guise 

He had flung an alms to leprosie, 
When he girt his young life up in gilded mail 
And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 
The heart within him was ashes and dust; 
He parted in twain his single crust, 
He broke the ice on the streamlet's brink, 
And gave the leper to eat and drink. 
T was a mouldy crust of coarse, brown bread, 

T was water out of a wooden bowl — 
Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed. 

And *t was red wine he drank with his thirsty 
soul. 



"As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place; 
The leper no longer crouched at his side, 
But stood before nim glorified, 
Shining and tall and fair and straight 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate — 
Himself the Grate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in Man. 

44 His words were shed softer than leaves from the 
pine, 
And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the 

brine, 
That mingle their softness and quiet in one 
With the snaggy unrest they float down upon; 
And the voice that was calmer than silence said, 
'Lo it is I, be not afraid! 
In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; 
Behold, it is here — this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 
This crust is my body broken for thee, 
This water His blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another's need; 
Not what we give, but what we share — 
For the gift without the raver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three — 
Himself, his hungeringTneighbor, and me.'*' 

The lesson here impressed, like the 
august truth touching duty in the presence 
of great problems that affect justice, free- 
dom and the rights of others, splendidly 
reveals the presence of the Divine Affla- 
tus, the intuitive power that enables the 
true poet, when under the compulsion of 
spiritual illumination, to reach the heart 
of things — that God-like power that is 
shadowed forth in the seeing eye, the 
hearing ear and the feeling heart, and 
which makes the people's poet a way- 
shower of civilization and apostle of 
truth, a servant of progress and a lover of 
all living things. 

B. O. Flower. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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DEMOCRACY, THE HIGH SCHOOL AND SELF-SUPPORT- 

ING STUDENTS. 

By William Thtjm. 



THE MAIN object of every nation 
should be to teach the nearest pos- 
sible approach to a truly democratic state. 
Democracy that is worthy of the name 
cannot be possible until a great majority 
of the citizens possess both a good general 
education and a special education in some 
economic field. We here include the pro- 
fessions and arts in economic activity. A 
good general education will tend to equal- 
ize us socially, and a nearer approach to 
social democracy will result. A well- 
diffused economic education will tend 
toward an equalization of our earning 
capacities, and to the extent of the equal- 
ization affected, it will develop economic 
democracy. 

In order to build the highest economic 
democracy, it is of great importance that 
economic education be improved and 
more generally distributed; but it must 
also be accompanied by a better distribu- 
tion of general education. This com- 
bined economic and general education 
must be of such a degree and so well 
distributed as to lead the citizen to the 
polls in the interest of laws that will result 
in economic justice. By economic jus- 
tice we mean a state in which no man, 
through the mere power of wealth, can 
take artificial advantage of men who 
possess less wealth or a keener moral 



sense. 



We cannot approximate social democ- 
racy until all citizens have an equal oppor- 
tunity to obtain a general secondary and 
higher education, but all cannot have such 
equal opportunity until economic methods 
and customs no longer give to some 
persons an unearned advantage. 

As just stated, we must have a higher 
popular education both general and eco- 
nomic in order to make laws that put an 
end to much of this undue advantage; 



but as the undue advantage retards the 
needed advance in popular education, 
progress is unavoidably slow. We can, 
however, safely hope that the retarded 
education will be all the better for the 
struggle required. This slow progress 
may be the only safe way for the present, 
but no opportunity wisely to further edu- 
cation should pass unimproved. 

True national democracy must always 
tend toward both economic and social 
democracy. In social democracy we in- 
clude both intellectual and moral democ- 
racy. 

So long as educated persons are rela- 
tively few, they will take little interest in 
politics; but as their relative numbers 
increase, their interest in politics will 
increase. When they are in the majority, 
politics will become the most important 
subject of their thought and action. Thus 
politics will be purified and democracy 
will be furthered. Again, so long as sec- 
ondary and higher education is monopo- 
lized by relatively few, these few, with 
some exceptions, will take undue advan- 
tage of the less enlightened. In many 
cases this advantage is taken unwittingly 
because even higher education in politics 
and economics is as yet too crude. Under 
these conditions an approximation to true 
democracy is out of the question. 

It is the duty of every man who has the 
capacity to obtain a good general educa- 
tion and an economic education. It is his 
further duty as a citizen to aid in the 
spread of secondary education at least. 
The majority of those who have the means 
to pay the expense of obtaining such edu- 
cation, or who have friends to pay these 
expenses for them, no doubt attend sec- 
ondary schools. We therefore depend 
principally on the self-supporting youth 
to increase the number of earnest students 
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in these schools. The number who sys- 
tematically and liberally educate them- 
selves at home is too small to take into 
account. The man who has not in one 
way or another obtained a thorough sec- 
ondary education is usually far from his 
best in citizenship. 

Uncomplimentary things are often said 
about some high schools and about some 
of the students, and sometimes with good 
reason. This adverse criticism is due to 
the fact that too large a proportion of 
high-school students regard the high 
school merely as a means of making one 
proficient in the " game of grab " or in the 
"society habit." Nevertheless, without 
high schools improved by time and 
greatly increased in number, our advance 
toward true democracy will be so slow 
that the reactionary element in both the 
so-called lower and higher classes of 
society will more than counteract this 
slow advance. Finally, such democracy 
as we have accomplished will be de- 
stroyed. We especially mention high 
schools, as, in our present state of enlight- 
enment, they are more necessary than are 
additional universities. If what has been 
said is true, the high school, or an equiva- 
lent, and the self-supporting student give 
us our greatest hope for further advance 
toward true democracy. 

The following plan is offered as a sug- 
gestion to any boy of sixteen or eighteen 
years of age, who, in order to do his duty 
to himself and to his country, is anxious 
to have an education beyond the eighth 
grade, who is dependent on his own 
resources, and who is so situated as to 
make the following undertaking feasible. 
Let him find a willing partner in a tried 
and true friend, and let them together 
seek permanent employment in some 



business, as one boy, one to work in the 
forenoon, the other in the afternoon. 
After demonstrating their ability to do 
their work to the satisfaction of their 
employer, let them apply to some well- 
equipped high school, or polytechnic 
school, for admission in half-day sessions, 
one to attend in the forenoon, and the 
other in the afternoon for the first year, 
with the reverse order of time for the 
second year. In this manner, each will 
attend a year of morning and a year of 
afternoon sessions, and in the two years 
will have obtained a full year of schooling. 
When over school age, the boys will be 
required to pay approximately their share 
of the operating expenses of the school. 
This requirement should not be regarded 
as an obstacle, as it will amount to only 
about thirty dollars a year for a half-time 
student. It may often be advisable that 
these boys room together. By this plan 
each will keep better informed regarding 
the work done by the other, and the two 
can better fill the place of a single em- 
ploye. Two boys living at home may still 
live together by staying first at the home 
of one, then at the home of the other, 
alternating perhaps every month. If 
economy is practiced in every direction 
wages of seven dollars a week for the half- 
time of each student, will pay all living 
and school expenses. School men believe 
that most young men could easily gradu- 
ate after six years of this half-time attend- 
ance. By this plan the school education 
would be more slowly and more thor- 
oughly assimilated, thus making it of 
more than ordinary value. Employes 
often advance their best interests by giv- 
ing employment to well-chosen, self- 
supporting students. WlLUAM Thum 

Pasadena, Cal. 
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OUR OVER-DEVELOPED SENSE OF HUMOR. 



By Eunice Tietjens. 



THERE is a saying current on the 
Continent to the effect that the 
quality which is most peculiarly charac- 
teristic of Anglo-Saxon literature, and is 
its greatest gift to the world of letters is its 
humor. German literature stands pre- 
eminent for "Gemiit" an untranslatable 
word which means a certain friendly senti- 
ment, the French excel in '* esprit" in 
hard, scintillating wit, but the inalienable 
birthright of the Anglo-Saxon is humor. 

Whether or not humor really is our 
greatest literary characteristic remains a 
debatable point, but we must forgive our 
continental brethren for thinking so, 
since there is very little doubt that it is the 
quality of which we are proudest. This 
is even more true of America than of Eng- 
land, for while we inherited our love of 
humor from the mother country we con- 
sider that we have far outstripped her in 
the race. 

Humor, we say, is the grease which 
makes the wheel of life turn smoothly; 
humor, with her handmaid ridicule, rights 
our wrongs for us and hurls the Boss 
Tweeds of the day helpless to earth; 
humor is a strong sword in the hands of 
the cartoonist and reformer and a sooth- 
ing syrup for our children's woes. With- 
out humor life is unimaginable, a dreary 
waste of duty and boredom. If nature 
has been deficient in supplying you with 
a sense of the ridiculous, cultivate one, 
and never rest till this hot-house product 
has attained at least respectable propor- 
tions. 

All this is undeniably true and most 
wise when applied to the kindly, affec- 
tionate humor of an Oliver Wendell 
Holmes or the reform-barbed arrows of a 
Thomas Nast. And yet — there is such a 
thing as an over-developed sense of humor, 
and surely our country is suffering from it. 

Through much feeding and forcing our 
sense of the ridiculous is grown large 



beyond reason. It has lost its delicacy in 
the process as a rose might be magnified 
into a cabbage. No longer do we hold 
our humor within bounds, but like a 
spoiled, over-grown child it gambols over 
the pastures of our life laying smutty 
fingers on what is deepest and truest there, 
on religion, on sentiment, on love. It 
says : " Thou shalt not tell of thine inner- 
most religious hopes and yearnings or I 
will mock at thee." And we are silent. 
It says again: "Thou shalt not give thy- 
self, except in superficialities. If thou 
hast depth of sentiment or delicacy of 
thought, hide them or I will laugh." And 
we hide them till from lack of air and sun- 
shine they wither away. We dare no 
longer be ourselves for fear of ridicule. 

This is even more apparent in our 
modes of expression than in our lives. 
Consider our daily press, our periodicals, 
our theaters, places of public amusements, 
even our songs. These things represent 
the pulse of the public at large. Look at 
the daily press. What do we find there ? 
Tragedy, alas, often sordid or garish 
tragedy — and flippancy. Rarely any- 
thing else. The pale cast of would-be 
humor, cynical, ironical or coarse, accord- 
ing to the " policy of the paper," is over it 
all, tingeing the political reports, creeping 
into the editorials and dictating to the 
critics, who must write " readable " stuff 
often at the cost of justice. And what 
shall we say of the brutal, slap-stick comic 
supplements that are given weekly into the 
hands of our children? Here indeed is 
humor gone to seed ! 

Our periodicals, representing as they 
do the better class of literary work, are 
less virulent than the daily press; but 
what writer does not know the cry of the 
distracted editor for " humorous stuff " ? 
While the periodicals, I am speaking now 
of eight out of every ten magazines on our 
news-stands, are less objectionable in one 
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way, in another they are better proof of 
what we may not say. We may not write 
tragedy, unless by chance we are already 
famous when we can do as we please; 
we may under no circumstances write 
anything so-called " unpleasant " ; and we 
may not become sentimental except in a 
certain light vein where the author leaves 
himself a way of instant escape to the safe 
ground of humor. 

In the theater it is the same story. Of 
all the money paid for theater tickets at 
least three-quarters on a conservative 
estimate go to the vaudeville house and 
musical comedies which have avowedly no 
other object than to cater to the abnor- 
mally developed craving of the average 
American for "something funny." This 
proportion is too large for intellectual 
health in a nation. 

Even our songs hold the mirror to the 
times. Indeed the change which has 
taken {dace in the last twenty-five years 
is nowhere more succinctly set forth than 
in our popular songs. The fear of ridi- 
cule was not so quick in our fathers. In 
all simplicity they sang of " Sweet Alice, 
Ben Bolt" and "In the Gloaming." To- 
day our young manhood sings of "Poor 
John " and " I 'm Afraid to go Home in 
the Dark." Our over-developed sense of 
humor makes us feel uneasily that it is 
laughable for a man to give himself to the 
extent necessary to sing one of the old- 
time songs. 

There is yet another manifestation of 
the same condition. As a nation we have 
no heroes, none at least who are wor- 
shiped as such. Carlyle, writing on hero- 
worship once cried out : " I say great men 
are still admirable; I say there is at 
bottom nothing else admirable! No 
nobler feeling than this of admiration for 
one higher than himself dwells in the 
heart of man. It is to this hour, and at 
all hours, the vivifying influence in man's 



life." To this hour! What, alas, has 
become of hero-worship in our country ? 
The poor bones of our long-dead ancestors 
are dragged out, arrayed in the gauds of 
the ludicrous and made to dance in the 
puppet show. The one exception to this 
seems to be Abraham Lincoln. Is it 
perhaps from a sense that we would be 
breaking blood-brotherhood to ridicule 
such an arch-humorist ? Or was Lincoln 
what we consider the perfect balance 
between humor and seriousness? Rev- 
erence to-day is a virtue well-nigh obso- 
lete. A man may do brave deeds and be 
for the moment a hero, and yet later if 
some trivial circumstance shows him in a 
laughable light, his real worth is quite 
forgotten and he becomes immediately a 
laughing stock. Or he may devote his 
life to unselfish toil for the betterment of 
his fellow-man, only to be heaped with 
undeserved ridicule. 

Comedy undoubtedly lends the neces- 
sary spice of variety to the work-a-day 
world, but too much spice is unhealthy 
and deadens the keen edge of perception. 
A little study of the literature of the rest 
of the world will establish this beyond 
question. Try if you can to imagine a 
Werther living in the United States. You 
will find it impossible. Werther, of 
course, cannot be recommended as a 
model character, but young America 
could well stand a little admixture of his 
finer sensibilities. 

It seems probable that our present 
humorous state is merely a passing phase, 
a growing pain which will leave us none 
the worse. But the end is long to wait, 
and meantime like the traveler on the 
desert we are being pushed out of the 
sanctum of our finer selves by this humped 
camel of humor which seemed so harm- 
less. 

Eunice Tietjens. 

New York City. 
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By Henry Frank. 



A GREAT popular triumph has re- 
cently been won by the people of 
New York city. Nowhere in all the 
world is there so great danger of the 
enthralment of the masses by the gigantic 
corporate interests that control the na- 
tion's instrumentalities of wealth, as in 
our great metropolis. It had begun to be 
feared by many that the courts were being 
throttled by the corporations, and that 
common justice was beginning to be im- 
possible if sought by the poor. Indeed, 
there have been several recent decisions 
of a disquieting character. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has rendered 
some opinions which apparently threaten 
the progress of organization and self- 
defense among the working masses of our 
land; the boycott as an instrument of 
self-protection has been outlawed while 
the brutality of the blacklist has been 
seemingly connived at; certain eminent 
and highly-respected labor leaders have 
been declared to be in contempt, and 
sentence of imprisonment has been pro- 
nounced against them; and the laudatory 
effort of an inferior court to impose a 
merited, howbeit heavy, fine upon the 
most colossal corporate criminal in Chris- 
tendom has been abusively condemned 
and the case remanded by a higher court. 
Hence in view of such a catalogue of 
events, the sudden achievement of a vic- 
tory by the people over a mighty corpora- 
tion is indeed an event to cause us all to 
rejoice and give thanks. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York city, a corporation within the 
grip of whose greedy clutches millions of 
our citizens have often suffered humilia- 
tion, discomfort and privation, is com- 
pelled by the courts to return to the people 
from whom they purloined it, some nine 
to twelve millions of dollars, not as con- 
science money indeed, but as money which 
by the mere right of might they nefari- 
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ously compelled the citizens to surrender. 

The mere giving back of the money 
in itself is not so great a triumph as the 
fact that this infamous concern is forced 
to appreciate and respect the rights of the 
people whom they have heretofore so 
disdainfully scorned or disregarded. The 
victory teaches that not with impunity 
can even a gigantic combination of mon- 
eyed interests ignore the authority and 
control of the corporate people who consti- 
tute the government. It teaches that here- 
after the offensive officers of that concern 
will be compelled to listen to the sincere 
complaints of a people whose interests 
they have heretofore treated with imperi- 
ous indifference. 

But stupendous as is this popular tri- 
umph, we must not overlook the agency 
which achieved it. In this land the hope 
and future of the people lie more in the 
freedom and efficiency of the press, than 
in any other instrumentality which our 
history has engendered. Once the press 
is enlisted on the side of the people, then 
we feel assured the god of battles is with 
us and ere long victory must perch on our 
banners. There are, indeed, only two 
appalling possibilities that confront our 
future. The one is a purchased and sub- 
sidized, and the other a restricted or muz- 
zled, popular press. Once the time 
arrives when the press shall be but the 
mouthpiece of commercialized and selfish 
personal or corporate interests, disdain- 
ing the cry of the people and the needs of 
the masses, and we shall have approached 
the brink of the ruin of our civic liberties 
and social justice. 

Once the press be suppressed by fear 
of persecution or the whip of merciless 
political autocrats or imperious industrial 
employers, and we might as well hang 
our harps on the willows of Babylon and 
despair of progress, peace or prosperity. 
In the free and unrestricted press of our 
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country we possess our true guide and 
the only palladium of our liberty. Once 
that is wrested from us and we would 
soon be smitten by the heels of social and 
civic monsters, whose only ambition 
would be their self-aggrandizement and 
merciless industrial conquest. 

It is therefore a matter not only for 
rejoicing but an event full of prophetic 
hope, that through the direct intervention 
and instrumentality of one of the great 
newspapers of the city, assisted sympa- 
thetically by a few others, the courts were 
compelled to give due respect to the 
demands of a robbed and over-ridden 
people, whose cry would have been all in 
vain had not so strong a weapon of 
defense been unsheathed in their behalf. 
But this immediate victory inspires us 
with the hope that in the near future a far 
more glorious civic triumph awaits us, 
compared with which the immediate 
legal triumph will be but as water unto 
wine. If the people through the courts 
can force a corporation to disgorge the 
moneys they have stolen from them and 
teach it that it is, after all, but the people's 
servant and a creature of the majesty of 
the law which asserts their will, why can- 
not this same imperious people refuse to 
submit to the sway of commercial buc- 
caneers and own and control their own 
gas-works and operate them for their 
mutual benefit, void of personal profit or 
legalized robbery ? 

Once the press of the land is awake to 
the promises of a cooperative common- 



wealth, wherein the people shall rule and 
spurn the effrontery of any scheming 
autocrat, the New Paradise will be at 
hand and the Kingdom of Heaven not far 
removed. 

Once the press shall be convinced that 
the people are inherently right and to be 
implicitly trusted, it will clamor for the 
common-ownership not only of the public 
utilities, the great systems of transporta- 
tion, the waterways, the railways, the 
lighting and heating agencies of civiliza- 
tion, but of all and every institution which 
is involved in the creation of the nation's 
wealth and its equitable distribution 
throughout the land. 

Once the unpurchasable press discerns 
this far-visioned summit of civic promise 
and social justice, the reign of the brother- 
hood of man and the solidarity of the 
social consciousness will be proclaimed 
throughout the world. Then indeed will 
come the fall of despots and end of 
tyranny. 

Man, the worker, man, my brother, 
Then in common love shall rule; 

Justice, swaying, shall not smother 
Souls aspiring in life's school. 

Labor, then, no menial badge, 
On its heart shall wear; none, 

Bound to servitude of wage, 
Shall despond beneath the sun. 

Then the strife for livelihood 
Shall not five the heart despair; 

Touched with sense of brotherhood, 
Each will give and take his share! 



Henry Frank. 



New York City. 



THE CENTRAL BANK IDEA. 



By Ellis O. Jones. 



TRADITION has it that the Ameri- 
can people are unalterably opposed 
to a central or national or Federal bank. 
This tradition is handed down from the 
strenuous days of President Jackson who 
has become the patron political saint of a 



large number of our people on account of 
his indefatigable fight against " the mon- 
ster," as the Bank of the United States 
was habitually called in those days. 

As a result of that tradition, the central 
bank has been a bugaboo to the practical 
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politician ever since, and the public press 
also touches the subject gingerly. The 
bank was the plain issue in 1836, and the 
Whigs, who favored the bank, were^over- 
whelmingly defeated. And yet, the idea 
will not down. After the lapse of over 
three-score years and ten, the question 
looms up big on the political horizon. 
The comptroller of the currency has just 
gone on record in favor of it, and as a 
remedy for currency evils, emphasized by 
theTrecent financial panic, the central 
bank vies for first place with the asset 
currency scheme. 

It may be said in general that tradition 
is usually a poor guide in important 
matters and for two principal reasons: 
first, because, through the passage of 
time, tradition invariably becomes dis- 
torted, so that the form alone is often 
cherished to the exclusion of the sub- 
stance and, second, because times and 
conditions inevitably change so that tra- 
dition based on earlier and different times 
and conditions becomes antiquated. 

So it is with this tradition. The aver- 
age man of to-day receives this traditional 
antipathy towards the national bank with- 
out examination. He considers that the 
question of national or central banks has 
once been definitely fought out with great 
attendant financial disaster and economic 
misery, and so the average man stands 
appalled at the least suggestion of bring- 
ing it forward again as an issue. 

Such an attitude, even the most hasty 
examination of what took place in the 
time of Jackson does not justify. Jack- 
son did not oppose national banks in gen- 
eral. He was opposed to that particular 
institution known as the Bank of the 
United States whose charter, by legisla- 
tive enactment, began in 1819 and was 
to expire in 1836. This distinction is im- 
portant. Jackson kept this distinction 
prominently in mind throughout the entire 
discussion. His opening gun on the insti- 
tution was fired in his first annual message 
to Congress, December 8, 1829, eight 
years before the expiration of the bank's 
charter. After justifying his early atten- 



tion to the subject on the score of its prime 
importance, he said : 

" Both the constitutionality and the ex- 
pediency of the law creating this bank are 
well questioned by a large portion of our 
fellow-citizens, and it must be admitted 
by all that it has failed in the great end of 
establishing a uniform and sound cur- 
rency." 

Had he stopped with that purely nega- 
tive position, the effort of some historians 
to make it appear that Jackson's opposi- 
tion was unreasoning, ill-conceived, petty 
and personal might carry greater convic- 
tion. But he did not stop there. In the 
very next paragraph he hastens to take a 
positive, constructive stand as follows : 

"Under these circumstances, if such 
an institution is deemed essential to the 
fiscal operations of the government, I 
submit to the wisdom of the legislature 
whether a national one, founded upon the 
credit of the government and its revenues, 
might not be devised which would avoid 
all constitutional difficulties and at the 
same time secure all the advantages to the 
government and country that were ex- 
pected to result from the present bank." 

Such in brief is the attitude which 
Jackson maintained throughout. He con- 
tended that the bank was nothing more or 
less than a gratuitous, special, govern- 
mental privilege to private individuals. 
In his message of 1832 vetoing an act to 
renew the charter, he figured that the gov- 
ernment had already "donated" about 
seventeen million dollars to private indi- 
viduals (laying stress on the fact that over 
one-fourth of these were foreigners) and 
that a renewal of the charter would mean 
another donation of a large amount. In 
another place, he said that such a bank 
should belong to the nation exclusively 
and especially if it was to be a bank of 
issue and discount as well as deposit; 
that it should be a purely governmental 
bank in which all the people should share. 
Benton, who was one of Jackson's chief 
supporters in Congress, continually harped 
on the point that the bank v as an exclu- 
sive privilege to private individuals and 
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tended to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. 

How far right Benton was is a great 
deal easier to judge at this day, than it 
was then, clouded as the question was 
with thousands of personal and political 
side issues. We have no difficulty in 
escaping the awe which surrounded the 
big financial and industrial leaders of the 
time. Besides we have been thoroughly 
schooled in stock-jobbing propositions. 
Therefore, hardly more than an outline of 
the scheme is necessary to convince us of 
its utter inadmissability as a measure for 
the public good. 

The bank was capitalized at thirty-five 
million dollars, of which by law the 
United States government was to buy 
seven millions at par. Thus, it was to be 
a corporation and the government was to 
be a minority stockholder with all the 
chances of being mulcted which minority 
stockholders usually possess. The rest 
of the stock, with certain minor and unim- 
portant restrictions, was to be held by 
private individuals. To give due credit 
to the acumen of the lobbyists of those 
days and suggest that the people would 
not allow steals to go through without 
some pretense at least of fairness, the 
government was allowed five directors, 
out of a board of twenty-five, to be ap- 
pointed by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Senate. It was further pro- 
vided that the government was to receive a 
bonus of $1,500,000 in annual installments 
"in consideration of the exclusive privi- 
leges and benefits conferred by this act 
upon the said bank." These exclusive 
benefits provided that during the .time of 
the charter, Congress should not charter 
any other bank or increase the capitaliza- 
tion of any bank already in existence, 
except under certain conditions, in the 
District of Columbia. It was this last 
provision, looked upon as an attempt to 
bind the acts of future Congresses that 
Jackson considered the chief constitu- 
tional objection. It was further provided 
that the legislature should have the right 
of examining the books of the bank with a 



view to determining its security for gov- 
ernment deposits. 

With these safeguards, then, the United 
States was to deposit its money in the bank 
without interest, these deposits through- 
out the period ranging^from $4,057,000 to 
$19,593,000 annually." In a word, that 
was the scheme. The government was to 
lend its name, its money and its credit. 
It was to put in seven millions of cash for 
stock and to place vast amounts of other 
moneys in the hands of private individu- 
als. In return, it was to receive uncer- 
tain dividends on its stock (the actual 
dividends paid amounted to an average of 
six or seven per cent, per annum). It 
was to receive the $1,500,000 as a pay- 
ment for exclusive privileges. It was to 
receive banking facilities to the extent of 
having its moneys transferred from place 
to place without charge. There was 
nothing further. The government bor- 
rowed no money from the bank, as in the 
case of the Bank of England. 

We who are familiar with a widespread 
system of paying interest on bank deposits, 
can readily see that everything the govern- 
ment received, including the bonus, and 
more could have been gained from any 
responsible banking institution without 
the granting of exclusive privileges. 

So it may be seen that the second Bank 
of the United States was a clear-cut case of 
private graft upon the public and it was 
that feature which aroused Jackson's 
opposition. To be sure, Jackson had 
other arguments, such as the meddling of 
the bank in politics, the corruption of 
public servants and the public press and 
so on. At a later period in the discussion, 
it was charged that the bank deliberately 
called its loans in order to arouse the 
resentment of the people against the 
administration. If it did this, it merely 
threw a boomerang, for the financial 
depression only served to increase the 
unpopularity of the bank. Further con 
sideration of these collateral reasons, how- 
ever, may be eliminated from this paper. 

The second weakness of tradition, 
above referred to, as a basis for public 
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policy lies in the change of conditions 
without a corresponding change in the 
tradition. Tradition has it that a bitter 
fight was once fought against a central 
bank and that nothing similar was sub- 
stituted for the fallen institution. This 
is sufficient information for those who 
blindly follow tradition. In the mean- 
time, however, we have been through four 
panics and are in the throes of a fifth. Is 
it A not possible that each panic has taught 
us something? In the meantime also, 
we have financed three wars, emerging 
from each greater than before in point of 
productive capacity and, with the excep- 
tion of the Civil War, in point of territory. 
Certainly each of these wars has severely 
jolted numerous traditions and forced new 
questions upon us. In the meantime also, 
there has been steadily manifest an inevit- 
able tendency toward concentration and 
centralization. At that time, the ques- 
tion of state's rights was always rife, and 
a bitter war was yet to be fought on that 
very point. Now, the question of state's 
rights, while occasionally referred to, no 
longer possesses the power to factionalize 
men. 

Especially during the last few years, 
have concentration and centralization of 
power and function with the Federal gov- 
ernment received great impetus. The 
President of the United States and sev- 
eral members of the cabinet have openly 
advocated it as a definite policy. Here 
are the comprehensive words, recently 
uttered, of the venerable Lyman Abbott, 
editor of the Outlook: 

"The day of great industrial combina- 
tion has arrived. The great combina- 
tions, whether of labor or capital, are not 
to be broken up. They are not to be 
given control of the industries of the 
country. What then? They are to be 
made to serve the public welfare by being 
made subject to the power of a still 
greater and stronger combination, namely, 
that of all the people acting in and 
through the Federal government." 

Those words are unequivocal and 
events substantiate their sanity. In spite 



of rigid prohibitory laws, enacted not 
only by the central government but by 
nearly every state in the union as well 
and, in spite of the steady opposition of 
the Democratic party, concentration of 
capital, or trusts, has gone on practically 
unchecked. 

On the other hand, in spite of powerful 
lobbies, in our national legislative bodies, 
the idea of Federal control and super- 
vision has marched steadily onward. 
Call it what you will, unconstitutional 
usurpation, inevitable evolution or crass 
imperialism, it is nevertheless a fact. 
Railroad rate regulations, pure-food laws, 
meat inspection bills and the like are im- 
portant instances. 

In view of this tendency, it is but natu- 
ral that the subject of a central bank 
should come up and, it may be prophesied 
with a reasonable degree of certainty, that 
a central bank of some sort will ere long 
be established. 

To say the least, something must be 
done. Things cannot go on in the 
topsy-turvy way we now find them. At 
present, the statutory financial regula- 
tions of the country are largely ignored 
and our finances are running at the loosest 
of loose ends. Without legislative sanc- 
tion, the public moneys are carted and 
bandied about among the private banks 
and the secretary of the treasury is the 
sole powerful autocrat of it all. Whether 
he is doing it well or ill, it is not within 
the province of this paper to judge. The 
fact remains. That is to say, we already 
have a kind of improvised central banking 
arrangement with no regulation whatever 
strong enough to meet the most common- 
place emergency. It is like the case of 
the man who insisted upon perfect obedi- 
ence from his dog to the extent that if the 
dog paid no attention to his orders, the 
man suited his commands to the whims 
of the dog. 

The result is, under the present system, 
or lack of system, the government, the 
people, get all the disadvantages of a 
central bank, whatever they may be, 
without any of the advantages. What 
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are the disadvantages of a central bank ? 
The disadvantages of such a bank as we 
had before, in which the government 
turns over all its resources to private 
individuals for their individual specula- 
tion and profit, ought to be obvious with- 
out further elaboration. Such a bank is 
not a central bank, properly so-called, 
and meets none of the needs of the present. 
The disadvantages of a real central 
bank of the United States, owned and 
administered exclusively by the govern- 
ment, and operated for the benefit of all 
the people in conformity with the policy 
outlined by Lyman Abbott, are not so 
obvious. The place to look for such dis- 
advantages is in the literature of opposi- 
tion to postal savings-banks. But even 
postal savings-banks are coming more 
and more into favor with those who are 
in authority in this country. Several 
postmasters-general, including the present 
incumbent, have advocated the system. 
What seems more natural, if we are to 
have postal savings-banks, than that we 
should have a central postal savings-bank ? 
And, if we are to have a central postal 
savings-bank, why should we not have a 
central banking institution, with the neces- 
sary branches, for all legitimate banking 
purposes ? That is to say, why would it 
not be better to lend to any and all people, 
under proper regulations, than at present 
to lend exclusively to bankers with no 



regulations whatsoever? Let others an- 
swer these three questions. 

Those who believe that the government, 
the people, should continue to hand out 
free of charge, make donations as Jackson 
expresses it, valuable public rights for 
private individuals to exploit; those who 
believe with Hamilton that certain men 
in the community, by divine or other 
extraordinary right, are greater than the 
community itself, can undoubtedly find 
plenty of good and sufficient reasons for 
continuing the present chaotic lack of 
system by which the few are enriched at 
the expense and by the favor of the many : 
a system conceived in injustice and 
fraught with periodical widespread misery. 

Those, on the other hand, who believe 
in greater centralization of function, a gen- 
eral policy which puts the whole people, 
the public good, first, which makes the 
whole exactly equal to the sum of its parts 
and which finds specific manifestation in 
the ever-increasing demand for municipal 
ownership of public utilities and Federal 
control of natural monopolies, such as 
telegraphs, parcels-post, railroads and 
even coal mines and kindred properties; 
those, I say, will see in the establishment 
of a central bank, on the proper lines, only 
another specific manifestation of a gen- 
eral evolutionary tendency. 

Ellis O. Jones. 

Columbus, Ohio. 



THE DETERMINING VISION. 



By Emily S. Bouton. 



UPON the shore which the waves 
touched softly as they advanced 
and receded, the youth lay stretched out 
on the soft, warm sand with his eyes fixed 
gloomily upon the ever-moving waters. 
And yet what he saw was very beautiful. 
Over the surface of the sea which, at first, 
wore a dull, leaden hue — the shadow of 



the clouds covering the sky — there began 
a wonderful play of color produced by the 
sun-shafts that had pierced the gray veil 
and was making what the poets name the 
amethystine sea. In the sunset west 
grew a golden glow crossed by marvelous 
waves of fire. These touched the edges 
of the clouds now broken into irregular 
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masses floating across the blue, with vary- 
ing tints reflected again and again in the 
mirror below. The air shimmered and 
changed into an opaline transparency as 
if from some central heart was pouring 
streams of light to shiver it into colors of 
changing intensity. 

The youth lay and watched the glory 
of sea and sky which no words can ade- 
quately describe, until the pain that had 
shadowed his eyes and furrowed his brow 
had departed. It had been to him a day 
of days. In the early morning he had 
found himself at the entrance of two paths 
and compelled to choose which one he 
would follow. In other words, two offers 
had been made for his young manhood's 
work and energy. The one proihised an 
easy way to wealth and power; the other, 
rough climbing with weary feet so far as 
his vision of the future could reach. The 
temptation to take the first was almost 
irresistible. And yet! In his heart of 
hearts, he knew that the one meant the 
gradual deadening of his highest impulses ; 
the other, spiritual growth through suffer- 
ing. 

The tempter had woven specious argu- 
ments that inclosed him like a web, con- 
stantly growing stronger. Almost he had 
yielded, when there came to him sud- 
denly the words of his mother's prayer 
with which she had sent him forth into 
the world: "Father, give this, my son, 
strength to resist temptation." Thrilled 
by the memory, he had broken away and 
sought the solitude of the seashore, there 
to fight the battle with the selfish self to a 
finish. 

Slowly the brilliant colors faded into 
purple twilight shadows close at hand, 
but afar off in the horizon was still the 
"light shattered into heliotrope hues with- 
out a suspicion of darkness." Oh, the 
mystery of it! Oh, the glory Of it! 

Suddenly out of the light the youth saw 
the figure of a man drawing near. As he 
watched its slow approach, he was awed 
by the majesty of its mien, the state' iness 
of its bearing. Presently in the dimness 
a face was defined, tender, benignant, 



with luminous eyes that seemed to look 
into his very soul. 

" Come with me." 

The words were low, musically ac- 
cented, and tinged with an authority 
which he did not hesitate to obey. Tak- 
ing the outstretched hand of his compan- 
ion, he found himself slowly rising with- 
out volition of his own, and moving 
through the radiant sunset air. 

They seemed to float over cities and 
seas, sometimes above the clouds that 
veiled from their vision the earth below. 
An indescribable sense of exhilaration 
filled his whole being. He spoke no word , 
felt no fear, or even wonderment at his 
strange experience. 

Presently they began to move down- 
ward. Suddenly he found himself stand- 
ing quietly by his companion, whom he 
now observed to be clothed in luminous 
garments as if an inner light were shining 
through. They were upon the summit 
of a very high mountain. The peak upon 
which they stood seemed to have shot 
upward and outward, bringing into view 
a narrow valley or ravine lying between 
it and a similar mountain-peak opposite. 

" Look below you," said his companion 
to the youth. 

In the depths were shadows so deep 
that at first he could see nothing clearly 
defined. Gradually he became conscious 
that figures were moving to and fro, a 
confused multitude pushing and jostling 
each other, pausing not to help those who 
fell, but cruelly trampling them beneath 
their feet. Apart from the hurrying 
crowd were others who seemed to be dig- 
ging into the earth. They never paused 
in their labor, never looked upward 
toward the blue sky, but worked, worked 
unceasingly, for as fast as they threw out 
what looked like shining sand, it fell back 
again into the hollows they had made. 
As he gazed there came to his ear a low, 
hoarse roar like that of an j. angry sea, 
sometimes rising almost to a shriek, anon 
dying away into a murmur in which was 
always a note of pain. 

"Tell me, who are these people," the 
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youth exclaimed, at last, turning to his 
companion. "And let us go away. I 
cannot bear to look longer. Who are 
these wretched ones ? " 

" They are those who, through love of 
money, and a desire for the ease and 
luxury which its possession makes pos- 
sible, forgot that they had any duty to 
their fellow-men. Uncaring, they based 
their wealth upon the sorrows, the pov- 
erties, the robberies of the helpless, day 
by day their greed strengthening, until 
its grip of steel was upon body, brain and 
soul. When the change men call death 
came to them, it did not alter their desires 
and ambitions, but they entered into this 
land wherein there is never satisfaction, 
and here they unceasingly strive for what 
they can never obtain." 

" And must they always remain thus ? " 
asked the youth with intensely pitying 
gaze. " Is there no hope of anything 
better?" 

"The door leading into the brighter 
world where walk the shining Ones, the 
Helpers, and where is to be found the 
peace which, you have heard, passeth all 
understanding by those in the flesh, is 
never closed so long as there is a single 
aspiration, one desire to gain the clearer, 
purer atmosphere of the Spirit. Yet it is 
rare that any of these look upward. The 
love of gold has so interpenetrated their 
whole being that nothing save a mad 
desire for its possession enters their 
thought. And this desire is never satis- 
fied. There is always the longing which 
is a constantly growing agony." 

"How terrible it is!" cried the youth. 
"Why is not the world shown this picture 
that it may take warning ? " 

" It would be in vain for it would not 
look," was the sad reply. "Has not the 
Elder Brother pointed out the way to the 
better life ? Men either give no heed to 



his words or distort their meaning until 
they are of no avail. He taught that 
always the thought must be pure, must 
reflect the divine love, must dwell only 
upon the good and the true in order to 
gain strength to reach the heights. It is 
right-thinking which at last makes men 
but little lower than the angels. Instead 
of this, carelessly do they enter the path- 
way leading into this valley of death, 
their thought fascinated and held by the 
illusory idea of the possession of wealth. 
Rarely do they turn backward; rarely do 
they seek to find a possible place and 
moment of choice such as is given once to 
every human being. Not that it is for- 
bidden him to follow right at any mo- 
ment, but there is always a time when it is 
easier. Happy is he who chooses wisely 
in the beginning." 

Into the voice of the speaker as he 
uttered the last sentence had come an 
intense earnestness which vibrated to the 
heart of the listening youth. While he 
pondered he suddenly became conscious 
that he was alone, that the valley with its 
tragic multitude was gone from his sight, 
nor could he hear the roar of their tumult- 
uous striving. Instead of this was the 
soft and rhythmic wash of waters upon 
the sand. The play of colors in the 
western sky had ceased, leaving only the 
golden glow that is the day's farewell. 

The youth arose from what seemed an 
hour's slumber, but he knew he had been 
shown a vision. His hesitation was over. 
His choice was made. Not for all the 
luxury that money could buy; not for the 
power which the possession of wealth 
uncounted might give, would he turn his 
face toward the valley, of which the 
shadows would never fade from his mem- 
ory. And thus deciding, he took his 
homeward way. EmLy g BovTO „ 

Toledo, Ohio. 
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MEDICAL EXPLANATIONS OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

CURES CONSIDERED IN THE LIGHT 

OF TYPICAL CASES. 

By B. O. Flower. 



SINCE we founded The Arena, 
in the autumn of 1889, to the present 
time, during the years when this review 
has been under our editorial management, 
we do not call to mind more than three 
instances where a paper appearing in 
our pages has called forth more favorable 
letters or inquiries than have been 
elicited by our contribution in the 
November Arena on "Christian Science 
and Organic Disease." Many valued 
friends have called at the office to discuss 
its contents, and from Canada and 
various parts of the Republic have come 
letters expressive of new and general 
interest in the subject and asking for 
further facts, which we intimated could 
be given in substantiation of the claims 
made. Perhaps the general tenor of these 
letters and conversations with interested 
parties can best be summed up in the 
following expressions by two of our 
readers. 

One friend said: "Until reading your 
paper in The Arena for November, 
I had unhesitatingly accepted the position 
which the medical profession and most 
writers in the magazines and newspapers 
have assumed when discussing cures 
said to have been made by Christian 
Science practitioners, — namely, that the 
diseases were not correctly diagnosed; 
that though in many cases there may have 
been no intention on the part of the 
patient to deceive or falsify, the con- 
clusions were due to loose thinking or 
'intellectual mistiness'; that though in 
many instances the cures, as Dr. Cabot 
observes, doubtless took place, 'they were 



not cures of organic disease.' I accepted 
without question the opinion of Dr. 
Cabot when he said, 'In my own personal 
researches into Christian Science "cures," 
I have never found one in which there 
was any good evidence that cancer, 
consumption, or any other organic disease 
had been arrested or banished.'* Fault}' 
or incompetent diagnosis was in my 
judgment the first explanation of the 
apparent cures of organic disease by 
Christian Scientists. Secondly, I be- 
lieved that the persons making the state- 
ment, while probably usually sincere 
and in a general way good people, were 
chiefly ignorant and over-credulous, many 
of them prone to exaggeration, and 
not a few desiring to pose and attract 
attention, — something very common at 
the present day, when sensationalism 
is rampant. In the third place, I be- 
lieved that whatever real cures had been 
accomplished under Christian Science 
treatment were clearly due to suggestion, 
not in nature different from that practiced 
by physicians who employ hypnotism, 
though in the case of Christian Scientists, 
of course, the end was attained without 
hypnosis. Your paper, containing as it 
did the deliberate testimony of two emin- 
ent diagnosticians, one an Englishman 
and the other an American, and both 
men who had been signally honored 
while actively practicing medicine, in- 
stantly arrested my attention. The views 
of these men certainly merited respectful 
consideration as expert opinions; and 
the amazing character of the cures they 
recorded, together with the clear and 

*Dr. Cabot in McClure's Magazine; quoted in 
November Arena. 
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logical manner in which the material was 
presented, has compelled me to revise 
my opinions. So far as they went, the 
cases as presented in the November 
Arena seemed to me unanswerable; 
but in the presence of a world-entrenched 
skepticism and with the medical pro- 
fession as a whole, and the clergy, practi- 
cally a unit in opposing the conclusions 
that logically followed the facts presented, 
it occured to me that the cause of truth 
would be greatly furthered if you should 
give us other cases that would tend to con- 
firm the positions taken in your paper on 
'Christian Science and Organic Disease/ 
and thus further break down the prejudice 
born of long-accepted and rarely-quest- 
ioned views." 

The other friend also urged us to give 
additional cases, because, as he pointed 
out, there is a vast amount of literature 
emanating from the other side, and even 
the position of the leaders of the widely- 
discussed Emanuel movement is in per- 
fect harmony with the conventional 
medical contention that no organic disease 
can be cured by methods other than those 
practiced by the medical fraternity. 

The importance of the subject, the 
general interest in our previous paper, and 
the reasons urged by our friends, have led 
us to conclude that a further citation of 
typical cases might be helpful in stim- 
ulating that thorough investigation which 
truth challenges and which all theories, 
opinions or truths not generally accepted 
must encounter before the barriers of 
prejudice, conservative thought and pre- 
conceived ideas are broken down. We 
therefore invite our readers' attention to 
a further examination, in which the three 
popular views advanced by the medical 
profession and the critics of Christian 
Science will be considered in the light of 
certain facts which will tend to test their 
validity and answer the question as to 
whether they are sufficient to explain 
the vast and rapidly growing volume of 
alleged cures of persons on whom, in 
many instances, physicians have passed 
the death sentence. 



The three principal replies or explana- 
tions vouchsafed when claims of cures of 
organic disease are made by friends of 
Christian Science, may be briefly summed 
up as follows: 

(1) Inaccurate or faulty diagnosis, 
made by the patients instead of by com- 
petent physicians. 

(2) That those making the claims 
of remarkable cures were persons of 
unschooled minds, not trained to sift 
evidence or to consider matters judicially; 
that they were frequently not only un- 
scientific in their processes of reasoning, 
but over-credulous and prone to exagger- 
ation. 

(3) Where cures were effected, they 
have been of merely functional disorders 
and have been the result of suggestion, 
essentially similar in character to that 
employed by hypnotists, though the re- 
sults were obtained without throwing 
the subject into a sleep. 

With these explanations in mind, we 
invite the readers' consideration to the 
detailed history of a case that in many 
respects is the most notable instance of 
cure in the annals of modern healing, — 
a case rendered doubly valuable as an 
illustration because of the supposed in- 
curable character of the disease and the 
fact that from the view-point of materia 
medica the question of diagnosis leaves 
nothing to be desired. The history of 
the case by the physician in Chicago, 
up to the time when Christian Science 
stepped in, is on record in probably the 
most authoritative regular medical jour- 
nal in the New World ; while the story of 
the rescue of the medically-doomed in- 
valid from darkness and despair, from 
untold agony and impending death, to 
perfect health under Christian Science, 
is here given as narrated by the 
husband of the patient as clearly and 
comprehensively as the downward course 
of the unfortunate woman's health under 
the care of eminent medical men was 
given by one of their own number. 
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In the Journal of the American Medical 
Association for July 27, 1907, is found 
the following paper which we republish 
entire because of the importance of the 
facts in connection with the question we 
are now considering. The paper is 
contributed to the Journal by James B. 
Herrick, M. D., of Chicago, Illinois. 

"The following case is reported be 
cause it is, I believe, the first instance re- 
corded of the recovery from generalized 
blastomycosis. It is worthy of note also 
that the patient was a woman and of the 
better class. Blastomycosis in women 
is apparently a rarity. The patient was 
under the care of Dr. A. C. Garvy, with 
whom I saw her many times. This 
preliminary report is made with the kind 
consent of Dr. Garvy, who will later 
present a more detailed history of the 
case. It should encourage one in the 
persistent treatment of blastomycosis even 
of the generalized type, as it shows that 
a certain percentage, probably a small 
one, may terminate in healing. 

"History. — The patient was Mrs. O., 
24 years of age, for at least 15 years a 
resident of Chicago, of healthy, well-to-do 
parents, and with no severe preceding 
illness except the usual diseases of child- 
hood, and nervous disturbances, largely 
hysterical, in 1899. She had been mar- 
ried eighteen months and was the mother 
of a healthy child three months old, 
which she was nursing at the time she 
was taken ill. 

"April 24, 1904, the illness began, to 
quote her own words, 'with spots like 
hives and pains like rheumatism.' The 
first lesions were noticed over the left 
gluteal region. There was no fever at 
first, at least none that attracted attention, 
and the general health was not impaired 
for several weeks. The illness lasted 
for two years, and during this time there 
were seventy-nine distinct lesions. These 
varied in size from those 1 cm. in diam- 
eter to areas 8 cm. or more broad. They 
started as slightly reddish or purplish 
spots, showing through the skin or felt 
deep in the subsutaneous tissue. They 



gradually became more prominent, some- 
what hard and tender, and a pseudo 
fluctuation or a genuine fluctuation ap- 
pearing, the lesions would break through 
the skin, discharging a thick, yellowish 
pus, or they would be opened by the 
physician; in a few instances spontaneous 
resolution without rupture occurred. After 
the evacuation of the pus a somewhat 
indolent granulating ulcer would be left, 
and there was often an extensive under- 
mining of the skin, with burrowing of 
the pus. This was particularly marked 
over the left gluteal region where the 
deep situation of the abscess and its 
great size necessitated a drainage oper- 
ation under anesthesia, which was done 
by Dr. J. B. Murphy, May 12, 1905. 
This abscess had its origin in the deeper 
structures, apparently in the pelvis. The 
lesions in some instances, as on one of the 
fingers, destroyed the bone. On healing 
they left comparatively slight scars that 
in their parchment-like feel somewhat 
resembled those of lues. Lues in the 
husband as well as in the patient was 
carefully excluded. 

"Course of the Disease. — The general 
condition of the patient during the two 
years of illness varied very materially. 
Most of the time there was a slight temper- 
ature, with occasional exacerbations, when 
it would reach 102° or 103°. The pulse 
was generally rapid, a hemic murmur 
present and the spleen palpable. Early 
in the illness there was a cough, and JDr 
Garvy thought he detected signs of 
slight consolidation at the right apex. 
When I saw her I could make out no 
evidence of pulmonary lesion; at this 
time there was no cough. The urine 
showed an occasional trace of febrile ( ?) 
albumin. There was marked loss in 
weight and a secondary anemia. The 
hemoglobin at one time was as low as 50 
per cent; an increase in the leucocytes 
was commonly present. At the time of 
the operation by Dr. Murphy the con- 
dition was so aggravated that it was 
thought she would die upon the table. 
There was generally more or less dis- 
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turbance of the stomach. At times the 
pain was extreme and the patient was 
always decidedly neurotic and even hys- 
terical. This interfered very much with 
her sleep. 

" Treatment — The medication consisted 
of iodide of potassium, often in increas- 
ingly large doses. This seemed to benefit 
her decidedly, but there was never a 
complete healing of all the lesions, and 
the iodide often had to be stopped because 
of gastric distress occasioned by its 
prolonged use. The sulphate of copper 
was tried internally and locally, but 
, with very doubtful benefit. Tonics and 
sedatives were given as indicated, the 
latter being of necessity used with a free 
hand. 

"Recovery. — In February, 1906, the 
patient left for California, weighing about 
100 pounds instead of her original 130 
pounds or more. There were still thirty- 
one sores on the body. The patient 
became quieter and less nervous, lived 
much of the time out of doors, began 
to Asleep well, to improve as regards 
appetite, and there was soon a very 
decided tendency to healing of the sores. 
No medicine was taken after March 23, 
1906. In August, 1906, the last sore 
had disappeared. I have seen the patient 
several times since and she is apparently, 
at the date of this writing, July 12, 1907, 
in perfect health. She writes me under 
recent date — 'I am better now than I 
have ever been in my whole life, and can 
endure anything and never have an ache 
or pain.' 

"Diagnosis. — The diagnosis of blas- 
tomycosis was made, not only on the 
clinical symptoms, including the naked 
eye appearance of the lesions and the 
exclusion of other diseases, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, etc., but by the microscopic 
examination of the pus from the wounds 
with a cultural development of the 
blastomyces. The culture experiments 
were made by Dr. Oliver Ormsby. 
The patient was seen at various times by 
Drs. James Nevins Hyde, Joseph Zeisler 
and J. B. Murphy. They agreed in the 



diagnosis of generalized blastomycosis." 

Here we have contributed, by a high 
medical authority, the history of this 
remarkable case of a supposed incurable 
ailment; the terrible progress of the 
disease; the apparent approaching fatal 
termination; the statement of recovery, 
carrying a wholly inaccurate impression, 
it being an example of Hamlet with the 
Prince left out; and the diagnosis of the 
case. The latter is so complete that it 
ought to leave no doubt in the mind of 
the medical profession as to the accuracy 
of the diagnosis, if any faith is ever to be 
placed in medical diagnosis. 

Now comes the history of the cure; 
and in passing let us say that this article 
was prepared by Mr. David Oliver of 
Chicago, the husband of the patient 
whose case has been so carefully diag- 
nosed, to be published in a magazine 
that had printed an article from an em- 
inent doctor in which he claimed that 
Christian Science had never cured a case 
of organic disease; but the magazine 
refused to publish this plain statement 
of facts. It was later given by Mr. Oliver 
for publication in the Christian Science 
Sentinel. 

"The writer begs to take issue with a 
statement which appeared several months 
ago in one of our leading magazines, in 
which a doctor claimed that in his personal 
research into Christian Science cures he 
had never found one case in which there 
was any good evidence that cancer, 
consumption, or any other organic dis- 
ease had been arrested or banished, and 
that the diagnosis was either made by 
the patient himself, or was an interpre- 
tation at second hand of what a doctor 
was supposed to have said. The writer 
has not made a personal research, but 
has come 'face to face' with a case of 
so-called organic disease, which he is 
fully convinced was cured in Christian 
Science, in spite of any opinions which 
may be held by physicians and others to 
the contrary. 

"An article appeared in the American 
Medical Association Journal, under date 
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of July 27, 1907, which gave a complete 
statement of the case to which reference 
is made. By way of explanation it may be 
said that according to medical opinion 
blastomycosis is so-called organic disease, 
as unsightly as leprosy and as painful as 
any form of rheumatic trouble known to 
suffering mortals. To impress one with 
the severity of this case, it may be noted 
that the knife was used some eighty odd 
times, and that up to the present time 
there has never been a positive cure of 
such a case known in the history of medi- 
cine. It may also be of interest to 
know that the patient suffered from this 
terrible disease for over two years, and 
was treated by a number of eminent 
physicians, and that they agreed upon 
the diagnosis of the case as given in the 
medical journal already named. The 
writer of this testimony is the husband of 
the patient, and the facts herein related 
can be substantiated by any of the medi- 
cal doctors who attended the case. The 
article referred to would give one the 
impression that the 'out-of-door' life in 
sunny California had a decided tendency 
toward the healing of this case, but the 
facts are that the weather during the 
patient's stay in California was rainy and 
disagreeable, which confined her to the 
house during her entire stay, with the 
exception of a few hours which were 
spent upon the porch. 

"The patient was taken ill the latter 
part of May, 1904, and was not able to 
leave her bed except for a short period 
until taken to California in February, 
1906. Upon her arrival in Los Angeles, 
she was refused admission to all hotels, 
hospitals, and sanitariums, nor was it 
possible to lease a house after the owner 
had ascertained the nature of the disease. 
At last, as a final resort, it became neces- 
sary to purchase a house for her shelter. 
A remarkable coincidence happened in 
the purchase of that house. After being 
turned from door to door, it certainly 
seemed a miracle to have the owner of 
that house recommend Christian Science, 
though she herself was not a Scientist. 



Like all others who have had to be driven 
into the acceptance of the truth, my wife 
scorned the idea of being cured in Chris- 
tian Science, until she was told point blank 
by her Los Angeles physician that her 
place was at home, where she could 'die 
among her friends.' Then came the 
resolution to accept the truth, and she 
did so right there and then. The 
physician was dismissed in the forenoon 
and a Christian Science practitioner called 
in the afternoon. Up to that time the 
patient had had little or no natural sleep 
during the entire illness, and had, during 
the past several weeks, retained none of 
her food. At this time she weighed less 
than ninety pounds, her normal weight 
being over one hundred and thirty. The 
rapidity of her progress under Christian 
Science treatment was almost phenomenal 
and unless substantiated by responsible 
people would certainly sound mythical 
or, to put it stronger, like a downright 
falsehood. 

"March 28, 1906, was the last day 
that the physician called, and the first 
day of the Christian Science treatment. 
It may seem past belief, but after the 
first treatment in Science the patient 
drank two cups of coffee and ate several 
doughnuts and a plate of baked beans for 
her evening meal. She then slept until 
after seven o'clock the next morning, and 
without the usual 'capsule,' too. Within 
a month she returned to Chicago, and 
although able to walk but little, showed 
rapid daily progress under treatment by a 
Christian Science practitioner in that 
city. In July of the same year she had 
regained her normal weight, and could 
walk and stand as much physically as 
she could prior to her illness. To-day 
she is the same, after having spent the 
past year in a trip around the world 
without a sign of the aches and pains 
which usually accompany such a feat. 

"It is well worth one's while to take 
the time to think of what Christian 
Science did in this case. Those who 
read this article carefully will see that 
Christian Science actually put life into a 
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human being who had been as it were 
at death's door for more than a year." 

Let the candid truth-seeker consider 
this case in connection with the persistent 
claims of the medical profession in 
general, that there never has been a case 
of organic disease cured by Christian 
Science; and in this connection also let 
him call to mind the detailed account of 
cures of organic disease as given by 
Dr. W. F. W. Wilding, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England 
and of the British Medical Association, 
and by Edmund F. Burton, M.D., 
formerly member of the surgical staff of 
the Cook County Hospital of Chicago 
and instructor in the Rush Medical 
College. These two scholarly physicians, 
whose eminent ability won them such high 
honors and the confidence of their 
brethren when they were medical practi- 
tioners, surely are entitled to be regarded 
as thoroughly competent diagnosticians; 
and they, it will be remembered, gave 
detailed accounts of cures wrought by 
Christian Science in many cases, among 
which were: 

(a) Tuberculosis of both hip joints 
and consumption of the lungs, with the 
patient, a child of eight years, reduced 
to thirty pounds in weight. (This case 
was Dr. Wilding's own little daughter.) 
(6) Traumatic disease of the knee 
joint, in which the joint was greatly 
enlarged "and the various component 
parts were little else than a mass of pulpy 
swelling." 

(c) Organic disease of the valves of 
the heart. 

(d) Paralysis of twenty years stand- 
ing. 

(e) Broken bone restored to normal 
condition without aid of surgical treat- 
ment. 

(/) Cancer of the stomach; patient 
in advanced condition; death considered 
imminent.* 

All these cases, it will be remembered, 
are reported by persons whose medical 

♦See Abena for November, 1908, pages 446 to 
452. 



education and training entitle them, 
even from a medical view-point, to the 
position of experts as diagnosticians; 
while in the case of Mrs. Oliver, accord- 
ing to the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, three eminent medical 
diagnosticians examined her case and 
passed on it. 

Now if it can be proven that one clearly 
defined case of organized disease has 
been cured by Christian Science, the 
claim of Dr. Richard Cabot and the 
medical profession in general, that or- 
ganic disease cannot be cured by this 
system of healing, falls to the ground. 
We hold that if medical testimony is 
worth anything, if the slightest reliance is 
to be placed on the diagnosis of eminent 
and honored physicians, the case of 
Mrs. Oliver, taken together with those of 
Dr. Wilding and Dr. Burton, proves not 
only the possibility but the fact that 
organic disease has been and is being 
cured by Christian Science. 

Nor is this all. Many of the cases 
which we are about to cite as illustrative 
of the other contentions advanced by 
critics of Christian Science, by virtue of 
their circumstantial character will im- 
press all intelligent truth-seekers, not 
blind because they will not see, as ex- 
tremely valuable as corroborative evidence 
of the fallacy of the claim of faulty 
diagnosis accounting for seeming cures of 
organic disease by Christian Science 
practitioners. 



in. 



Turning from the examination of the 
question of diagnosis, we come to notice 
the second claim advanced when cures 
are cited by patients who have been 
restored to health after placing them- 
selves under Christian Science treatment. 

A few years ago it was very common, 
when these alleged cures were mentioned, 
to hear them promptly dismissed with 
the confident declaration that the persons 
making such claims of cures were ig- 
norant, credulous, and often not over- 
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conscientous, or persons easily influenced 
by what others told them. And to-day 
the claim is constantly made that those 
who report their cures are not persons 
whose minds are trained to weigh 
evidence, to judge and discriminate; 
that they are over-credulous and there- 
fore little weight is to be placed on their 
testimony. 

Before examining this very common 
and convenient explanation advanced 
by the critics of Christian Science and 
those ignorant of the facts involved, we 
wish in passing to touch upon one phase 
of the question that seems to have escaped 
the attention of those who are biased in 
their views concerning Christian Science. 
Quite apart from the vast and rapidly 
growing volume of alleged cures by 
Christian Science of serious organic 
diseases, there is a mighty army of 
persons who have been rescued from the 
living death experienced by those whose 
nervous systems have become completely 
broken down and who, through various 
forms of diseases that physicians might 
term functional, were living lives of such 
indescribable misery as to frquently call 
forth the earnest prayer that they might 
be so blessed as to die, — a great army of 
men and women whom the medical 
profession have been powerless to cure 
or even materially relieve, but who have 
been completely restored by Christian 
Science. 

These persons, many of them distinguish- 
ed in business, political, professional and 
educational spheres of activity, whose 
cases so long baffled regular treatment 
and who from chronic invalidism are 
to-day enjoying perfect health, are in 
much the position of the blind man 
described in the scriptures, whose sight 
was restored by the Great Nazarene. 
It will be remembered that the convent- 
ional doctors of the law, the chief priests, 
scribes and Pharisees, who represented 
the professional world with all its prejud- 
ice and intolerance, were greatly exer- 
cised by the cure. They attempted, in 
the first place, to deny the validity of the 



claim by insisting that the man was not 
the person he pretended to be. When 
the parents were called, however, they 
discomfited the critics by insisting that 
the man was their son, who had been born 
blind. Next the conventional critics 
sought to terrorize the parents and the 
fortunate man by insisting that the cure 
had not been wrought by a prophet of 
God, because the good deed had been 
performed on the Sabbath. The blind 
man, however, manifested his impatience 
at the quibbling of the schoolmen, 
emphatically insisting on the one point 
that was vital in so far as he was con- 
cerned : "One thing I know, that, whereas 
I was blind, now I see." 

So to those who have been res- 
cued from a living death or brought 
back from the brink of the grave 
by Christian Science treatment, after 
all other methods had failed, the 
fact that they are in the enjoyment of 
abounding health is far more material 
to them than the question whether the 
disease which was carrying them to the 
grave was functional or organic. 

It may be urged that persons who are 
suffering from neurasthenia or general 
nervous collapse are not in a position to 
judge of their condition, and this is 
doubtless measurably true in some cases, 
where the mind has never been trained 
to rigid logical processes, to weighing evi- 
dence, or to considering facts in relation to 
other facts. But in the case of scholars, 
lawyers, judges, and critical thinkers, 
our observations lead us to conclude 
that these conditions frequently increase 
the mental perspicacity. 

With this general observation con- 
cerning a large class of persons, many of 
them distinguished judges, lawyers, crit- 
ics, authors, artists and members of 
other professions, who have been re- 
stored to lives of usefulness by Christian 
Science, let us notice this third popular 
claim, — that of the incompetency of those 
who have been cured to speak truth- 
fully and accurately in regard to their 
restoration after long and faithful treat- 
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ment under regular physicians had proved 
unavailing. A volume could be com- 
piled composed entirely of the statements 
of cures of judges, lawyers and critical 
thinkers, or where evidence has been ob- 
tained under oath and with corroborative 
facts that render the testimony unimpeach- 
able. Space, however, renders it im- 
possible for us to cite more than a few 
well authenticated typical cases where 
the facts are of such a character as to 
entitle them to the careful consideration 
of all earnest truth-seekers. 

In the firstplace, we desire to give thecase 
of Judge John D. Works, the eminent 
jurist of Los Angeles, California, and in so 
doing we confine ourselves to the evi- 
dence elicited under oath on the witness 
stand at a trial in Los Angeles, California. 
We do this because it cannot be claimed 
that such statements are the garbled or 
colored narratives of reporters or that 
they are the careless statements such as 
certain physicians seem to imagine all 
people who are not cured by the regular 
methods are wont to indulge in when 
describing their cures. To economize 
space we omit many of the questions 
asked and condense replies, while re- 
taining the witnesses' exact words in 
the testimony given. 

The Hon. John D. Works is one of the 
very prominent lawyers of the Pacific 
coast. He was for some years judge of 
the Superior Court of San Diego County, 
and later was one of the associate judges 
of the Supreme Court of the State. In 
answer to the question as to his trouble 
and his experience in the treatment of 
the same, he said : 

"I had been a sufferer for many years 
from stomach trouble mainly. I had 
resorted to all kinds of treatment, allo- 
pathic, homeopathic osteopathic, and 
my condition had grown steadily worse. 
I had lost something over thirty pounds 
in flesh. During much of this time I 
was taking active treatment from physic- 
ians for my condition, some of them 
attributing it to one cause and some 
another and directing their remedies to 



whatever they conceived to be the cause 
of my trouble. 

None of them seemed to do me any good. 
Latterly, I was a sufferer almost constantly 
from headache, mostly in the back of my 
head, which was exceedingly distressing, 
and to a very large extent towards the 
last incapacitated me for the kind of 
work that I had to do. I was really not 
able to do my full day's work. Generally 
I had to quit at three or half past three 
o'clock, unable to finish out the day's 
work. I had tried what I regarded as 
thoroughly competent physicians in their 
different schools and whom I had no 
doubt were entirely conscientious in 
their treatment But deriving no benefit, 
I finally went to a Christian Science 
practitioner and told her what my con- 
dition was. She told me to eat three 
meals a day, eat what I wanted, and that 
she would take care of the balance. I 
commenced to do so and I am eating 
my three meals a day now, and suffer 
no discomfort from it I have been re- 
lieved from headaches almost entirely. 
I am able to do my full day's work with- 
out discomfort, and am benefited gener- 
ally in every way." 

In June of last year, Judge Works 
gave an extended report of his cure, 
from which it is shown that under Christ- 
ian Science treatment his various troubles 
steadily gave way, until he came into the 
enjoyment of excellent health and re- 
gained all his lost flesh. His health has 
remained excellent since his cure, now 
a period of some years. 

Judge Works also described under oath 
the cure of his wife by Christian Science, 
after a condition of chronic invalidism 
extending over a period of more than 
fifteen years. 

During the trial at which the Judge's 
testimony was given, a number of other 
highly respectable representative citizens 
of Los Angeles, including a number of 
prominent business and professional men 
of the city, also testified to cures wrought 
on themselves and members of their 
families through Christian Science, in 
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many instances after faithful and consci- 
entious but unavailing treatment by phys- 
icians. Among those who thus testified 
were Mr. William Pridham, superintend- 
ent of the Wells, Fargo & Company's 
Express for thirty-four years; R. P. 
Bishop, of the firm of Bishop and Com- 
pany; W. E. Brown, of the firm of Brown, 
Stanley and Company; and Dr. A. 
Willis Paine. 

There were among those that testified 
some remarkable cures of patients who, 
according to their physicians, had tuber- 
culosis in advanced stages. One of these 
cases — that of Mrs. Lila Young — we 
cite because the evidence here given was 
under oath and with the consciousness 
that the witness would be subjected 
to severe cross examination; so that the 
claim of loose or careless reporting of 
the facts cannot be advanced. One of 
the physicians who had pronounced Mrs. 
Young's case tuberculosis was the em- 
inent Dr. R. Beverly Cole, one of the 
most famed physicians of the Pacific 
coast. When he examined her, her 
case was so advanced that he held out 
no hope of recovery for her. The restor- 
ation was accomplished many years ago 
and the patient's health has steadily 
improved during this period. She for 
some years has enjoyed most excellent 
health. Here, as in Judge Works' case, 
we condense the answers, retaining in 
every instance, however, the witness's 
exact words: 

"I was healed of consumption. . My 
people, my mother and her family, 
consisting of six in the family, all died 
with consumption, and I was doctored 
for many years. There were twelve 
years that I was in bed the greater part 
of the time, and an eminent physician of 
San Francisco was the last physician 
that told me — he examined my lungs 
and shook his head and said that he didn't 
know what to do for me. He said he 
knew of no climate — he said, 'I can 
only compare you to the sensitive plant; 
heat or cold, you will wither away.' It 
seemed to me he explained my situation 



better than I could. And at that time, 
there hadn't been a day, I presume for 
more than a year, that I sat up all day. 
I was healed by Christian Science after 
I had no other hope." 

In the cross examination Mrs. Young 
gave the name of the distinguished 
physician who last pronounced on her 
case. In reply to a question, "You had 
consumption, did you?" she replied, 
"The doctors said I had. Dr. Beverly 
Cole was one of them, whom probably 
nearly every one here knows of, as he is 
known everywhere." 

Under date of December 18, 1908, 
in answer to a personal inquiry from us, 
Mrs. Young wrote that she now weighs 
150 pounds, and her friends are all ready 
to say, "You don't look as though you 
ever had consumption." "I have been 
well now for fifteen years," adds Mrs. 
Young. 

When, after the publication of our 
paper in the November Arena, general 
interest was evinced in this question, we 
wrote to a number of persons who were 
said to have been cured of well-defined 
organic diseases or troubles about the 
cure of which the doctors held out no 
hope. We have received a number of 
replies, in all of which the writers testi- 
fied to the verity of the cures; but space 
renders it impossible to give more than 
three or four of these cases, and in some 
instances we have found it necessary to 
abridge the statements, or rather to omit 
those portions of the reports that do not 
directly deal with the cure of the disease or 
affliction under consideration. The cases, 
however, are so clear and detailed in 
character and come from persons of 
such standing that they are of special 
interest and value, not only as answering 
the special objection we are considering, 
but as further proving the power of 
Christian Science to cure organic disease 
and afflictions considered by physicians 
as incurable. 

The first case to which we wish to 
invite the attention of our readers is 
that of Mr. J. J. Petermichel, Official 
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Reporter of the Superior Court, Los 
Angeles, California, who under date of 
December 21, 1908, writes: 

"It affords me pleasure to comply 
with your request for an account of my 
cure. 

"The doctors pronounced my trouble, 
as near as I can now remember the 
language, 'Mixed tubercular infection 
with a combination of mucous, the sputum 
showing or indicating cavities of long 
standing and tubercles in large quanti- 
ties.' About six months prior to the 
time of the microscopical examination 
of the sputum, I had partly recovered 
from a ten weeks' illness of double 
pneumonia, which left my lungs filled 
with mucous, making the case a more 
complicated one and very difficult of 
cure. 

"I had been affected for about five 
years, the major portion of which time 
was spent in travelling in search of a 
climate that would be beneficial. 

"The names of the doctors who treated 
me, as far as I can now remember (I do 
not now recall their initials, as it has 
been almost ten years since I have given 
them any thought) are as follows: In 
Chicago, Doctors Way, Reynolds and 
Stryzowski, and one or two others. 
Doctors Way and Stryzowski advised me 
to consult with Dr. Norman Bridge, one 
of Chicago's noted specialists, and have 
an examination made. Dr. Bridge, after 
such examination, advised me to go to 
California, although he declined to state 
definitely how serious my trouble was. 
In California I had several physicians 
at the different places where I located, 
but can now only recall Dr. Bayliss of 
San Bernardino and Dr. Kruell of Los 
Angeles. Dr. Kruell was my last phys- 
ician and upon his advise a microscopical 
examination of the sputum was made 
by Dr. Croftan of Pasadena, who made 
a report substantially in the language 
hereinbefore stated. Dr. Kruell told 
me that he had exhausted all remedies 
known to his profession, and it was his 
frank opinion medicine could do no more 



for me; he advised me to return East 
with my family so that I could die among 
my friends and relatives and my family 
could be taken care of. He held out no 
hope and gave me a month to live. 
About two months prior to that time 
Dr. Bayliss told me if I did not find a 
climate that would benefit me I would 
not live three months. My friends had 
given up all hope, and as one of them ex- 
pressed himself some time after my cure 
in Christian Science: "While standing on 
a corner talking to Petermichel, who 
was waiting for a car, I was anxious to 
get him on the car as quickly as possible 
and get him out of my sight, as I was 
afraid he would die on my hands.' To 
give you some idea of my condition, I 
might state that I at that time weighed 
120 pounds; that my normal weight 
was 160 pounds, and I now weigh over 
185 pounds. I, at that time, had not a 
pound of flesh on me, was practically 
a walking skeleton, had reached the 
stage where I was blue around the lips, 
unable to walk ten feet at one effort, 
a perpetual dry cough racking my frame 
day and night, unable to eat or retain 
food, and unable to breathe without 
great effort, and having finally given 
up all hope of a cure and expecting any 
day to be my last. 

"I had removed from the mountains 
to Los Angeles with the intention of 
disposing of my effects and taking my 
family East to their relatives. Our 
neighbors on each side of us were Christ- 
ian Scientists and it was upon their, 
and my wife's earnest solicitations, and 
primarily to satisfy my wife that I was 
willing to do anything to be cured, that I 
consented to one week's treatment. At the 
time the thought of God doing anything for 
me was repugnant, as I was not of a very 
religious turn of mind, having found 
nothing in the various religions I had 
investigated that appealed to me; there- 
fore having no faith in God's disposition 
or ability to heal me. At the time of 
engaging the treatment I informed the 
practitioner that I had no faith in the 
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treatment and there 'would have to be 
some appreciable benefit realized within 
the week or treatment would be dis- 
continued. After the first treatment I 
was told to go home and eat heartily 
of such food as I desired and to fear no 
ill effects, following the scriptural in- 
junction to 'Take no thought for your 
food.' I partook of a hearty meal, 
with some misgiving and considerable 
skepticism as to my ability to retain the 
food, but strange as it may seem, no ill 
effects followed. I enjoyed my meal 
and the food remained on my stomach 
(something I had been unable to do for 
six months); I spent a more restful 
night, having some sleep and more restful 
breathing. The first week I gained 
some two pounds in weight, was able 
to be about with more comfort, able to 
breathe with less difficulty and at greater 
depth; the cough became easier and less 
painful; my appetite became better, and, 
best of all, hope was renewed within me 
and I began to see the possibility of a 
cure and I learned that God was not 
only able, but willing to cure me. I 
continued under treatment with the 
practitioner for five weeks, at the end 
of which time I felt I was able to (with 
the understanding of the rules of Christ- 
ian Science and their application, gained 
from the practitioner and from the study 
of the text-book, Science and Health, dur- 
ing that time) conduct my own treatment. 
In about eight weeks after beginning 
the treatment I was at work at my pro- 
fession, and have continued at work 
during the past nine and one-half years 
without the loss of one day on account 
of sickness. 

"It was some two years before I re- 
gained normal weight and before my 
friends would admit that the cure was per- 
manent, although I was conscious of 
the healing after I had left the practitioner 
after my last treatment, the fear of the 
disease having been destroyed, and I 
was conscious of the fact that I had no 
disease and it would be only a matter of 
the physical effects to follow. I am now 



$6 years of age, enjoying vigorous health, 
able to work fourteen to fifteen hours 
a day for weeks at a time, with no result- 
ant physical ill effects." 

Like pulmonary tuberculosis or con- 
sumption of the lungs, albuminuria or 
Brighfs disease is considered by the 
medical profession as not only organic 
but incurable. If the patient whose 
detailed story, sent to us under date of 
January 8th from Los Angeles, California, 
and given below, had applied for relief 
to the Emanuel Church in Boston or to 
any of the various other experiment 
stations where attempts are being made 
to harness medicine and religion, she 
would have been refused treatment, 
because the attending physician had 
pronounced her to be suffering from 
albuminuria. The progress of this dis- 
ease, it will be observed from Mrs. 
Hebbard's report, had been attended by 
nervous break-down accompanied by 
such acute pain that the patient was driven 
to morphine for relief, with the dread 
result that the morphine habit became 
fixed. Here we have four serious con- 
ditions: albuminuria, nervous prostra- 
tion or nervous and mental break-down, 
neuralgia, and the morphine habit. The 
almost instantaneous cure of the drug 
habit is certainly worthy of notice, as it is 
usually considered one of the most 
difficult things that doctors have to 
contend with. The following testimony 
is given by Mrs. Josephine A. Hebbard, 
of Los Angeles, California: 

"I turned to Christian Science, hoping 
to be healed of the drug habit. Through 
a very severe and chronic case of 
kidney trouble, which the attending 
physicians had called albuminuria, and 
from which I had suffered for over eight 
years, neuralgia had been superinduced, 
and I could only find relief in morphine. 
I became addicted to the use of this 
drug in very large doses, and in fact 
became so dependent on it that I could 
not do without it. I had been treated 
by a number of our best medical men 
for this kidney trouble, but grew worse 
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"Six years ago I was afflicted with 
tuberculosis of the hip, and in August 
of that year went to the hospital at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, and under- 
went an operation in which the sore was 
opened and the bone scraped. I re- 
ceived the best surgical attention as 
well as kindest care of nurses but failed 
to obtain relief, and the following spring 
the hip was much worse and the dis- 
charge increased. The next summer I 
had a severe stomach and bowel trouble 
and for many weeks was not expected 
to recover. At that time I was attended 
by Dr. W. R. Noyes of West Burke, 
Vermont, — now removed to Brattleboro. 
I could take no solid food, even a few 
spoonfuls' of broth causing great dis- 
tress. The condition of the hip grew 
much worse, with constant discharge. 
I could walk only as I used two crutches, 
moving but an inch at a time and with 
much pain. 

"At last my father urged me to go 
to St. Johnsbury, Vermont, and stay 
with relatives where I could be treated 
by Dr. Walter Aldrich of that place, 
a physician of reputation. He, however, 
gave my father no hopes of my recovery, 
as I was too weak to have another operat- 
ion for the hip. When I begged him 
to do something for my stomach he only 
shook his head and said there was no 
help for that condition, as the sores 
poisoned my whole system. 

"My aunt, with whom I was staying, 
was a Christian Scientist and when she 
saw my hopelessness and despair at 
leaving my husband and three little 
children, for death seemed inevitable, 
she began to tell me of Christian Science; 
how it had healed thousands of hope- 
less ones. She read the text-book, Science 
and Health, to me and explained its 
teachings to me, and I forgot all about 
the pain and distress in my stomach and 
at the end of the afternoon remarked 
that I had not had it and was really 
hungry. She told me to eat what I 
wanted for supper and I did so, among 
other things cheese and pickles. I slept 



instead of better. I also had a r number 
of attacks of nervous prostration and 
declared by an eminent nerve specialist 
(Dr. Brainerd) to be one of the most 
typical cases he had seen. I seldom 
ate anything but raw eggs and milk. At 
the time I turned to Christian Science I 
weighed only ninety-seven pounds and 
was a mental and physical wreck. One 
treatment in Science cured me of all 
desire for drugs and in three weeks I was 
a well woman. I gained twenty-nine 
pounds in twenty-eight days, and in 
less than three months after I had com- 
menced treatment I had gained forty- 
three pounds. I have had my urine 
examined by two different physicians 
since then and the result was, a healthy 
and normal condition was found and no 
trace of any kidney trouble. I have 
written certificates from three physicians, 
each testifying to the firm belief that I 
was healed from an apparently hopeless 
condition through the application of 
Christian Science. 

"I will here supply the physicians 9 
names who have treated me: Doctors 
H. G. Brainerd, D. C. Barber, George 
L. Cole, D. W. Edelman, J. C. Ferbert, 
Merritt S. Hitt, Thaddeus Johnson, 
Charles Taggart, and O. O. Witherbee. 
The physicians writing the certificates 
are Doctors Hitt, Ferbert and Barber, 
and the papers are in the hands of Mr. 
Frank Gale of the Christian Science 
Publication Committee of San Fran- 
ciseo." 

The following report, received since 
we commenced writing this paper, is 
from the pen of Mrs. D. W. King, of 
Newark, Vermont. It has an important 
bearing on the special points considered 
in this paper, because here it can not be 
claimed that the diagnosis was super- 
ficial or faulty, the patient having been 
operated upon and her hip bone scraped, 
by reputable physicians; and it is not 
a disease in which it will be claimed by 
physicians and hypnotists of standing in 
the scientific world, that hypnotic suggest- 
ion could be hoped to effect a cure. 
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soundly that night, something I had not 
done for two years, and from that time 
have had no trouble with my stomach, 
being able to eat anything I wish. I 
returned to my home and commenced 
the study of Science and Health with 
an eagerness I had never felt for any- 
thing before. I had treatment by a 
Christian Science practitioner. At the 
end of one week the hip had begun to 
heal; in a month the pain had entirely 
ceased, and at the end of thirteen months 
the sores had all healed and I have had 
no trouble from the limb since, being 
able to do all my work for a family of 
five." 

We now invite the readers' attention 
to a very detailed statement of a most 
remarkable case, given by E. A. Crane, 
a well-known lawyer of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. Mr. Crane's report is very 
long, but the case is so striking in char- 
acter that we feel it important to give 
the entire statement, excepting Mr. 
Crane's presentation of the Christian 
Science philosophy as presented to him 
by the practitioner through whom he was 
healed. This, though interesting, is not 
of evidential value in the present dis- 
cussion, and for want of space is omitted. 

"I was born in A. D. 1844 at Paw 
Paw, in this state. Lived on a farm 
till grown up, and was naturally of a 
husky, healthy make-up. At the siege 
of Atlanta, during the Civil War, in 
which I served three years in the cavalry, 
we were dismounted and put in the 
trenches to support our cannon which 
was throwing about 300 shells a minute 
at times. The terrible concussion fairly 
shook the earth and was very enervating. 
We often in a lull would fall asleep and 
be suddenly shaken by the renewing of 
the firing. The result was that very 
many of the soldiers lost their hearing, 
I with the rest; but gradually the hearing 
of my right ear returned so it was fairly 
good, but to my left ear it never did 
return till the event hereinafter stated. 
My condition in that respect was such 
for about forty years that it was necessary 



always to sit or walk on the left side 
of those with whom conversation was to 
be had, and, in company with several, to 
always turn my head to catch the sounds 
with my right ear. After the war Dr. 
N. W. Abbott, then a prominent practic- 
ing physician in Chicago (now deceased) 
examined my ear and took me to a 
leading aurist practicing in Chicago 
(cannot recall his name) who examined 
me, and he said something was paralyzed 
(some part of the ear) and that nothing 
could be done for it; and nothing further 
was attempted. 

"I have been a practicing lawyer 
since A. D. 1873, and have enjoyed good 
average health. In the fall of 1899 my 
eyelids gave me some annoyance with 
an itching sensation, which was relieved 
from time to time by the use of a little 
salt water, till the evening of the 23rd 
day of December of that year I called 
on an oculist practicing here (a graduate 
from that department of the Michigan 
University) and asked him to tell me 
what caused the itching sensation. He 
turned back each lid and applied some- 
thing that caused a burning sensation 
and which I afterwards learned was 
nitrate of silver in solid stick, and which 
if used at all should have been diluted 
several times and there should have been 
some preparation put on the eyeballs to 
protect them from possibility of injury 
by unspent portions of the poison, neither 
of which precautions were taken; and 
the result was that when the lids turned 
back onto the eyes there was enough 
of the poison to destroy the tops of die 
eyeballs. Nothing could stop it till 
its force was spent and furrows burned 
into the eyeballs till, as the doctors ad- 
vised me, it had destroyed the structural 
part of the eyeballs. My suffering was 
intense and indescribable. The tops 
of my eyes sloughed off, and from what 
others tell me, what was left looked more 
like pieces of raw beef than like human 
eyes. My health and strength went 
with my eyes, till in about three months 
I could not walk; but in time the in- 
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flammation went down and physical 
suffering ceased. I found myself then 
with one eye destroyed. The outer 
coating, when I first saw it, hardly had 
the semblance of an eye. The color 
was between a white and yellow-white. 
The right eye had some color, but no 
luster; but part of the cornea showed 
and I could see sufficiently to keep on 
the walks; could see people near me but 
could not discern one from another till 
the time hereinafter referred to. 

"I prefer not to give the name of the 
doctor or oculist who made the mistake, 
unless some controversy arises that seems 
to make it necessary. He is practicing 
here. I have forgiven him and wish the 
mantle of charity used for his good. 

"The same evening I was injured I 
called Dr. O. A. La Crone, an oculist 
of good standing here, and he had local 
charge of my case as long as it was in 
care of doctors at all. He called to see 
me every day for many weeks and en- 
couraged me to think at first that my 
sight would return when the inflammation 
was gone. A small part of the time I 
was in a hospital here kept by a Dr. 
Clark who is still here and who I am sure 
examined my eyes, as I think several other 
local doctors did, among them Dr. 
Edward Ames, Dr. H. B. Osborn, Dr. 
A. N. Crane, Dr. Edwards and others. 
I think the principal doctors here exam- 
ined them, because when Dr. La Crone 
came to treat me he had others with him. 
They did not talk. I could not see them, 
but could hear them. 

"On the fifth of May, 1900, four 
months after I was hurt, I went to Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, to consult with Dr. 
Carew, then the leader of that department 
in the Michigan University. He called 
in another member of the faculty, and 
from what I overheard between them 
no encouragement was offered. From 
these doctors and several others I was 
given to understand that my left eye 
was destroyed and that nothing could be 
expected from that source. However, 
I then went under Dr. Carew's care, also 



retaining Dr. La Crone. Their treat- 
ment was the same, but there was no 
improvement. On the 29th of May I 
went to St. Louis, Missouri, to see a 
noted oculist, whose name I have for- 
gotten ; but he gave me no encouragement. 
So I returned to Chicago and was exam- 
ined by a couple of specialists there; 
have forgotten their names but could 
get them if necessary. They decided 
that nothing could be done for the left 
eye and that there was but one chance to 
improve the right eye, which was by a 
surgical operation which they thought 
might keep it. 

"I continued treatment with Dr. Carew 
and Dr. La Crone till July 16, 1900. 
About July first, at request of friends, 
I consulted a Christian Science practit- 
ioner here (now in Paris, France). She 
gave me encouragement but would not 
take my case unless I would give up 
the doctors, and so, advised me not to 
give them up as long as I had any faith 
that they might help me. 

"About the tenth of July I wrote 
Dr. Carew of Ann Arbor, that there 
was no improvement going on in my 
case and had not been, and asked if he 
could not change remedies to help me. 
He replied that he could not. He did 
not know anything better to recommend, 
and then said that he considered it his 
duty to advise me that he considered 
mine a very serious case. This state- 
ment, with what I had heard from others, 
convinced me that there was no hope; 
that I was to be blind; and the doctors, 
after doing the best they could, had de- 
cided to let me know the worst. 

"I then went to see the Christian 
Science practitioner and engaged her 
to take my case, This was July 16th. 

"About the third meeting with the 
practitioner she noticed that I was hard 
of hearing, as I turned my head when 
she spoke to me, and the cause of the 
loss of hearing was then explained to her; 
but I requested that she not try to help 
my hearing, as it might divide her powers, 
all of which I felt necessary to improving 
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sight; but she replied that I must be 
every whit whole." 

After explaining the treatment in de- 
tail, Mr. Crane continues: 

"The settled, fixed idea that there was 
no help commenced to yield. I com- 
menced improving physically and ment- 
ally, and in about ten days suddenly my 
hearing returned dear as a bell, — much 
better than from the other ear. I now 
use the 'phone receiver at the injured 
ear altogether. 

"There was no material improvement 
in sight till August 17th, when suddenly 
my sight returned. I picked up a com- 
mon newspaper and read out loud a 
whole column, and that without glasses, 
whereas I had used glasses for fifteen 
years. I then used to read evenings to 
amuse my family. 

"August 23rd I tested my ability to 
see with and without glasses, and found 
that I could see to read without them 
better than with them, and made a note 
of the fact in my diary. Glasses were 
discarded entirely for a time, and tfll 
curiosity led me to view myself in a glass. 
The sight of my eyes so frightened me 
as to necessitate the return to glasses. 
One eye was practically blank, while 
the other had some color but no luster 
or life. That experiment cost me much 
anxiety and set me back years which 
it has taken to overcome the fright and 
loss of faith. While I understand why 
it was so, it's not easy to explain so others 
may see the logic. Since then I have 
used glasses the same as before the injury, 
unless I forget them, as I sometimes do, 
and find myself reading and writing as 
well without them as with them; but 
as my attention is called to the fact 
that my glasses are not on, my sight is 
affected and it becomes necessary to 
put them on. My sight now averages 
as good or better than before the injury. 
With the left eye, that was supposed to 
be entirely destroyed and which all the 
doctors seemed to agree could never be 
used, I can now read coarse print without 
glasses. 



"Dr. La Crone is now deceased, but 
the other doctors referred to as well as 
Dr. W. F. Hoyt of Paw Paw and Dr. 
Frank Young of South Haven, and no 
doubt others, could be cited whoJjTex- 
amined my eyes, and you are at liberty 
to refer to any of them. They may 
not concede the cure to be the result of 
mental treatment and understanding, 
but they are all conscientious, able 
practitioners in their line. They are 
all friends of mine in this sense. They 
know me generally; they know of my 
injury; and they know that I claim to 
have been cured by Christian Science 
principles; and they, or some of them, 
often talk with me about it. I give 
as general references almost any business, 
man in south-western Michigan, where 
my life has been an open book. 

"This letter is much longer than necess- 
ary for ordinary purposes, but I have 
refrained from permitting the facts to 
be published because so many errors 
usually creep into such communications. 
The above statements are easily proven 
by responsible, conscientious people of 
good standing; and if something may 
be gleaned from the mass that will be 
helpful to others, I shall be pleased to 
know it." 

In investigating Christian Science cures 
we have been astonished to find the great 
number of artists, sculptors, authors, 
as well as lawyers, who have become 
interested in Christian Science through 
having been cured after physicians of 
eminence have signally failed to give 
relief. 

In a previous issue of The Arena we 
gave at length the report of the remark- 
able cure of Mr. Charles Klein, probably 
America's most eminent living play- 
wright. In Mr. Klein's statement of 
his cure, it will be remembered that he 
described how he had been brought to 
a condition of "incipient melancholia," 
in which he "took a saddening pleasure, 
a morbid interest in thinking of the joy 
of oblivion. Life had completely lost 
its interest." Prior to this condition, 
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Mr. Klein states that he had suffered for 
years from liver and kidney troubles, 
insomnia, nervous irritability, and a 
constant dread of something impending. 
He had consulted and acted on the ad- 
vice and treatment of physicians, special- 
ists and alienists, but all to no profit 
In fact, his condition grew steadily worse. 
At this stage he was induced to try Chris- 
tian Science treatment, with the result, 
to use his own words, that: "I gradually, 
indeed almost immediately, recovered 
my health, my peace of mind, profess- 
ional and financial success, and happiness 
far beyond my wildest dream, and I have 
never taken a drug nor consulted a 
physician since that hour. Under Chris- 
tian Science treatment all traces of kidney 
disease disappeared. I suffered no more 
from insomnia. I lost my desire for 
alcoholic stimulants, and stomach troub- 
les which I had from boyhood, dyspepsia, 
nervous irritability, heart, gastric and 
bowel ailments, all left me by degrees; 
I had no more of those awful fits of de- 
pression, and my whole life was changed." 

A few weeks ago, on the occasion of 
the successful presentation in Boston 
of Mr. Klein's latest play, "The Third 
Degree," the playwright called at our 
office. He was the picture of health 
and naturally enough enthusiastic in 
praise of Christian Science as the means 
by which he had passed from darkness 
into light. 

One of the latest remarkable cures 
that has been effected among our leading 
artists and illustrators, is that of Mr. 
Howard Chandler Christy, one of the 
most famous illustrators of the day. 
In a personal letter to us, written under 
date of November 15, 1908, Mr. Christy 
thus speaks at length of his remarkable 
restoration after a well-known New 
York physician had declared that he 
would lose his eyesight within three 
months. 

"The trouble with my eyes," says 
Mr. Christy, "began several years ago, 
before I had even taken so much as one 
drink of alcohol, and was just beginning 



to use tobacco. My eyes were examined 
by Dr. Reese and another doctor whose 
name I have forgotten and whose office 
is in the Arcade Building, Fifth Avenue. 
Now both these doctors gave me good 
advice which I followed untQ I saw it did 
not help my eyesight. They both gave 
me little hope. Then Dr. E. E. 
Tull said I would be totally blind in 
three months' time. Then I tried Will- 
iam Muldoons for one month; no drink 
and no smoking. I became strong in 
body, but it did not help my eyes. Then 
I tried boxing an hour a day for six 
weeks at a time. Thinking that a 
healthy body would make healthy eyes, 
I tried heavy weight and middle weight 
prize fighters. My body was healthy 
enough, but my eyes did not improve. 
My sight became so bad that I could 
read only the headlines of a daily news- 
paper; and about seven months ago 
(on a Monday noon) I was treated by 
a Christian Science practitioner. I had 
been very sick and my health was gone. 
The first thing I noticed after the first 
treatment was the change in my eyes. 
Everything began to clear up. I went 
out for a long walk, bought seats for 
the theatre, sat down and found no 
difficulty in reading the preface to 
Science and Health and several pages 
besides. Went to the theatre that night 
The next day arranged to go to work, 
and Wednesday morning I did go to 
work and did the frontispiece for The 
Spitfire. Then I began the illustrations 
for James Whitcomb Riley's Home Agin 
With Ma, — forty-two drawings in all; 
then six larger illustrations in color for 
Mrs. Wilson Woodrow's novel, The 
Silver Butterfly. I have missed but 
one day's work since that Wednesday 
morning I began the first drawings, 
which was practically the first work 
I had attempted for one year and a half. 
My eyesight was entirely restored in 
two weeks' time and I have been per- 
fectly healthy, with the exception of 
about three day's time, since that first 
treatment. I was almost instantly healed 
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of a very bad case of grippe and lost only 
about an hour's time, — just long enough 
to go down town and be treated. Then 
came back and went to work. 

"If these facts can be used to help 
others I am only too glad to have you use 
them. I certainly would like to do 
something to show my appreciation for 
what God has done for me through 
Christian Science." 

Here we have a volume of testimony, 
some of it is given under oath, where 
the patients knew they would be sub- 
jected to rigid cross examination; and 
in all instances the reports bear evidence 
of conscientious and intelligent purpose 
to give not only a full and truthful re- 
port, but a circumstantial report cal- 
culated to appeal to the reason of all 
intelligent, thoughtful and unbiased per- 
sons. In many instances not only are 
the records of the most intimate and 
circumstantial character, but the names 
of the various physicians who have ex- 
amined and treated the patients, and 
the reports of their diagnosis are set 
down, together with the accounts of 
the steady progress of the diseases 
under conscientious medical treatment 
and the rapid cure of the same disorders 
under Christian Science. And yet we have 
only taken a few cases from a great 
number of similar testimonials in our 
possession, — cases that may be cited as 
fairly typical of a vast volume of similar 
cures. 

IV. 

This brings us to the consideration 
of the latest and most popular explanation 
advanced by physicians and other critics 
of Christian Science to account for 
remarkable cures that have been effected 
under this treatment. Some ministers 
no less than physicians are insistent in 
their claim that Christian Science cures 
are due wholly to suggestion. Their 
position in this respect is clearly set 
forth in the following words taken from 
an article by Professor Willett, a prom- 
inent minister, in The Christian Century 



for January 9, 1909. In answer to 
some queries in regard to Christian 
Science, Professor Willett among other 
things says: 

"The principle which Christian Science 
employs is the simple one of suggestion. 
This is the basis of every form of mental 
therapeutics practiced to-day — It is a 
satisfaction to record the undeniable 
fact that Christian Science, like the other 
forms of mental healing, has wrought 
great good to many sufferers. People 
whom other forms of treatment left 
without hope have been quickened into 
new health and happiness by the practice. 
This result is quite independent of the 
theory of Christian Science, and would 
be the same under any other of the forms 
of suggestive therepeutics. Many people 
are only mentally sick anyway. That 
is, they are impressed with the belief 
that they are actually suffering from 
some malady over which medicine is 
powerless to work healing. In thousands 
of cases, even of acute physical suffering, 
these maladies have been shown to be 
purely mental and imaginary — In all 
these cases it is the central principle 
of suggestion, whether employed in hyp- 
notism, suggestion proper, or what is 
known as re-education. Christian 
Science is merely one of the forms of 
healing which make use, some of them 
unconsciously, of this fact." 

The above opinion admirably sum- 
marizes the attitude of those who rely 
upon this most popular of all present- 
day explanations of Christian Science 
cures. It may be characterized as the 
latest sheet-anchor of those who are 
forced to recognize the healing results 
attending Christian Science practice. 
These critics are most insistent in their 
declaration that wherever actual cures 
have been made, they are the result of 
suggestion essentially similar in charac- 
ter to that employed in hynotism, though 
the results are obtained without the use 
of hypnosis. 

We have during the past twenty 
years devoted "considerable time to the 
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study of the literature of hypnotism — the 
writings and the recorded experiences 
of the master psychologists and physic- 
ians of Continental Europe, England 
and America, who have made exhaustive 
studies and extensive practice of hyp- 
notic suggestion and who are justly 
entitled to be regarded as authorities 
in this department of experimental 
science; and we do not call to mind a 
single instance where one of these men, 
even among the most enthusiastic and 
ardent upholders of hypnotism as a 
therapeutic agent, ever claimed that 
any clearly-defined organic disease of 
the character, for example, of blas- 
tomycosis, tuberculosis of the hip joints, 
tuberculosis of the lungs, Bright's dis- 
ease, etc., could be cured by suggestion. 
We have talked at length with eminent 
regular physicians who have made a 
special study of hypnotism and who have 
great faith in its therapeutic value in 
certain cases, but in every instance 
they insisted that its value lay in the 
treatment of functional diseases; that 
it could not be hoped to effect a cure in 
any well-defined case of organic disease. 
In no instance have we found a reputable 
physician, no matter how enthusiastic 
he was in his belief in the value of hyp- 
notism, who believed it could cure cases 
where the vital organs had been as- 
sailed and where physical disintegration 
had set in; and they all agreed with the 
eminent and authoritative writers, that 
the province of suggestion was restricted 
to functional disorders. The regular 
medical profession and European savants 
whose opinions are recognized as authori- 
tative by the profession, are we believe, 
a unit in the maintenance of this position. 
With this fact in mind, let us turn to 
the consideration of the subject in hand. 
Here we are in the presence of cures 
of diseases which in the opinion of high 
medical authority and according to the 
microscope and other scientific tests 
are unquestionably organic diseases — 
diseases which are considered incurable 
in their advanced stages, and yet which 



have been entirely cured by Christian 
Science, and the patients have for years 
been in the enjoyment of perfect health 
after years of invalidism of the most 
distressing and hopeless character. 

Since the medical profession does 
not claim that hynotism can cure such 
organic diseases as blastomycosis, tuber- 
culosis of the hip joints, consumption of 
the lungs, etc., one such case which has 
been so competently diagnosed as to leave 
no doubt as to the real character of 
the trouble, which has been cured by 
Christian Science treatment, causes the 
explanation of suggestion as the rationale 
of the cure necessarily to fall to the ground. 

With the recognition of this fact, let 
the reader return to the history of Mrs. 
Oliver's case as given by the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, and 
the cure as reported by Mr. Oliver. 
Then let him read the cures given by 
Doctors Wilding and Burton, referred 
to in this paper but given in detail in 
the November Arena; after which let 
him peruse the circumstantial testimony 
of Mr. J. J. Petermichel, Mrs. Josephine 
A. Hebbard, Mrs. D. W. King, Mrs. 
Lila Young, and Mr. E. A. Crane, as 
given in this paper. These cases render 
entirely inadequate the explanation that 
in suggestion, such as practiced by the 
master hypnotists, is to be found the 
rationale of the cures of Christian Science. 

v. 

We have now noticed the three master 
claims advanced by the medical pro- 
fession and other critics of Christian 
Science to explain the alleged cures of 
organic diseases and afflictions pronounc- 
ed incurable or which physicians 
had long faithfully but unsucessfully 
treated. We have seen that if medical 
diagnosis is of any value, organic disease 
has been cured by Christian Science; 
that none of the greatest authorities on 
hypnotism would venture to claim that 
many of the diseases that have been 
restored under Christian Science treat- 
ment could be cured by hypnotic 
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suggestion; and we submit also that 
the character of the testimony given 
is such as to thoroughly discredit the 
claim of incompetency on the part of 
those giving the evidence. Surely the 
facts here given — though they are only 
a small part of the volume of evidence 
which we hold and but for want of space 
would have given — are sufficient to chal- 
lenge the thoughtful consideration of all 
earnest and high-minded lovers of the 
truth. If human testimony is worth 
anything, there cases, representative as 
they are of a vast army of men and 
women who have been in the same man- 
ner restored to health, prove that Chris- 
tian Science is to-day doing a work 
for the restoration of the sick which 
medical science and other means of 
relief have signally failed to accomplish. 
And yet, that which to us is the most 
profoundly significant feature of Chris- 
tian Science practice has not been touched 
upon, as it does not come within the 
scope of this paper. We refer to its 



influence in awakening the spiritual 
side of life or moral idealism in its 
adherents, developing character and af- 
fording moral supremacy over the dom- 
inion of passion, appetite and physical 
desire. And it is a notable fact that in 
almost every report of cure which we 
have received, the spiritual awakening 
which has brought the patient from 
the bondage of sense dominion to moral 
mastery is given precedence as the crown- 
ing result that has followed this treat- 
ment. That Christian Science arouses 
moral idealism in those who come in a 
vital way under its influence is abund- 
antly proved by the life and testimony 
of thousands of thoughtful people; and 
in an age like the present, when the 
materialism of the market has laid so 
firm a hand on church, state, school and 
press, nothing is more urgently demand- 
ed than the spiritual enthusiasm that 
is born of moral idealism. 

B. O. Floweiu 
Boston, Mass. 



THE EVOLUTION OF THE FOURTH ESTATE. 

Bt Richakd A. Haste. 



DURING the formation of that most 
intangible of all important things, 
the British Constitution, the Lords, the 
Clergy and the Commons were the three 
pillars that were supposed to sustain the 
structure of English liberty. They were 
known as the three estates. Here was a 
trinity second only to that of the Godhead. 
Combined they constituted Parliament — 
and Parliament was omnipotent. 

The Lords and the Clergy, having 
mutual interests, sat together, but the 
Commons sat apart as was seemly for 
Commons. 

As time wore on jealousies sprang up 
among these estates over their respective 
prerogatives and powers. Thus it came 



about that Edmund Burke in the House 
of Commons, commenting on the com- 
parative influence of the three estates, 
admonished his hearers not to overlook 
the Fourth Estate — the Press — repre- 
sented in the reporters* gallery. 

And so it came about that the Press was 
known and recognized as the Fourth 
Estate, not by the constitution nor by any 
law of the land, for it had no place in the 
machinery of government — its members 
had no seats in Parliament and no votes; 
they did not answer to roll-call nor take 
part in the divisions, but they made and 
unmade ministries. 

From the time of the inception of the 
printing press, through the age of pam- 
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phleteering to the present — the newspaper 
age — the evolution of the Fourth Estate 
in England has been uninterrupted along 
the lines of social and political progress. 
Its increased power has been gained at 
the expense of the Clergy and the Lords. 
The aristocracy of the church and the 
aristocracy of birth have had to make 
room for the aristocracy of brains. For 
more than a century the Fourth Estate 
has been the medium through which the 
intelligence of the British empire has 
spoken — the forum where economical and 
national matters have been freely dis- 
cussed for the benefit of the people. 
Here the press has retained its iuauence 
because, right or wrong, it has stood for 
something vital, and the Fourth Estate 
still represented by the daily press exc*s 
its pristine power. Not so in the United 
States. The course of evolution has been 
checked and diverted from its original 
channel. The daily newspapers no longer 
represent the Fourth Estate. This fact, 
as well as the reasons therefor, are well 
worth noting. 

We of America inherited our dominant 
tastes and tendencies from England. 
We inherited, willingly or otherwise, the 
principles of British government and, to 
a large extent, the common law. It is 
true that in the formation of our national 
government we did not recognize the 
Clergy as a governmental unit, but we did 
honor the House of Lords by the creation 
of a senate to represent the aristocracy of 
states, and whicn by a natural evolution 
has become the representative of the 
aristocracy of wealth. 

The Fourth Estate we inherited entire. 
As in England it was not recognized in 
the scheme of government, but neverthe- 
less it had much to do with determining 
the scheme of government. Here in 
America during the formative period, the 
Press was the guiding power — it was the 
dominant estate. The men who reached 
the ear of the public through the press 
were the real leaders of opinion. 

Ben Franklin was the first notable rep- 
resentative of the Fourth Estate in the 



new-born American commonwealth — the 
first great newspaper editor. He repre- 
sented as no one had before and as few 
have since, the aristocracy of brains. 
He had opinions to express, and he ex- 
pressed them. He put his personality 
into the discussion of public questions. 
It was Franklin speaking and not a mere 
machine, and therein lies the whole secret. 
He has had some worthy successors 
during the last century — real men, edi- 
tors whose personalities dominated their 
papers and gave the Fourth Estate in 
America its moral as well as its political 
power; but to-day that race is well-nigh 
extinct. The great editor — the leader of 
public thought — has been pushed from 
his throne, and in his place sits a nameless 
thing, opinionless and usually money- 
mad, a sightless, soulless corporation — a 
publishing company. 

THE PASSING OF THE EDITOR. 

It was near the middle of the century 
just past that the Fourth Estate in 
America reached high tide as a factor in 
the problems of government and as a 
moulder of public opinion. The editorial 
page was then the heart and brains of the 
paper. Here it was that the editor dis- 
cussed fearlessly the moral and political 
questions of the day with no thought of 
the effect his position might have on the 
business department of the publication. 
The editors of the then great newspapers 
were known by name, not only to the 
American people, but also over seas. 
They were men of culture, of brains, of 
experience, and, above all, of character. 
They were leaders whom the people de- 
lighted to follow. They were public char- 
acters with reputations to sustain. They 
were responsible to the world, and they 
knew and felt their responsibility. 

It was not the New York Tribune that 
was speaking — it was Horace Greeley. 
Back of those printed words were always 
the white coat, the child-like face, the 
great brain, and the wonderful personality 
of the editor. It was not the New York 
Sun, but the opinions of Charles A. Dana, 
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that had weight. It was not the Chicago 
Times, but Wilbur F. Story, and so on 
through the Fourth Estate of the last 
century. 

It was the personality of the men behind 
the headlines that gave weight to the 
metropolitan press of those days. People 
read what these men had to say even 
though they differed widely from the 
opinions expressed, because the utterances 
hid the ring of personal conviction. But 
who to-day reads the editorials of the 
average metropolitan papers ? Who cares 
for the opinions of an unknown hireling 
of a corporation on matters of ethics or 
public policy? Who cares to wade 
through inane and pointless comments on 
current news that now occupy the wide 
space of the editorial page ? 

In the development of American metro- 
politan newspapers — and by the word 
metropolitan we must include the papers 
of our smaller cities — the editors of the 
Greeley and Dana stamp have been 
entirely eliminated, because the first 
object of the modern American news- 
paper is to furnish news, the second to get 
advertising. As to the expression of 
opinions on public matters, there are to 
be none unless they dovetail perfectly 
with the financial interests that control 
the paper. The policy of the paper is 
shaped in the business office, not in the 
editorial room. And this is perfectly 
logical — the legitimate result of the evo- 
lution of the Fourth Estate in commercial 
America. The American newspaper of 
to-day is a business enterprise. The 
gathering and publishing of news, more 
or less doctored, is necessary to that busi- 
ness success. The circulation depends 
upon the news columns — therefore the 
news must be sensational — and the amount 
of advertising depends upon the circula- 
tion. The highest salaries, therefore, are 
paid to the business-getters and the news- 
fakers — the better the faker the better the 
salary. Anybody can write editorials — 
no one reads that page anyway. The 
editorial page is a form that is maintained 
out of respect to tradition, but it is re- 



garded by most "newspaper men" as a 
useless expense — a waste of space that had 
better be given to advertising. 

As a general rule the editorial page is 
turned over to the pensioners whose long 
service keeps them on the payrolls. It is 
amusing to observe the contempt which a 
cub reporter or an advertising solicitor 
entertains, and sometimes expresses, for 
the editorial writers. And it is not 
whoDy undeserved, for if there is ever 
such a thing as mental prostitution, it is 
to be found on the editorial pages of 
American newspapers. 

In twentieth-century newspaper par- 
lance an editor is not a man who writes 
editorials or in any way shapes the policy 
or opinions of the paper, but the man 
(or boy) who " holds down a desk." The 
term "editor," like that of "doctor," has 
been expanded until it has no significance. 
There are managing editors, city editors, 
telegraph editors, exchange editors, Sun- 
day editors, night editors, society editors, 
sporting editors, beauty editors and con- 
test editors, each with certain specific 
duties not connected in any way with the 
opinions of the publication — if it have any. 

These various editors have their ideas 
of what the public wants and from these 
ideas the character of the paper takes its 
color. The Sunday editor of a metro- 
politan newspaper which advertises itself 
as "The world's greatest newspaper" 
was asked why he published so much 
" hog wash " in his Sunday editions. His 
reply was pregnant with the spirit of 
modern journalism: "We are running a 
restaurant — if the people want soup, we 
give them soup." 

The editor of a certain Sunday maga- 
zine in returning some manuscripts, wrote 
the author in explanation: "The readers 
of this magazine want to be entertained 
and amused ; we therefore cannot use any 
informative articles no matter what may 
be their literary merit or instructive 
value." 

The screaming headlines and the col- 
ored picture pages show to what lengths 
the newspaper will go to attract attention 
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— and like the stunts on the vaudeville 
stage they indicate the character of the 
average readers. Is it true that the 
people demand soup ? From the appar- 
ent success of the press-restaurants which 
serve that dish exclusively, it would 
appear that " soup, " however thin, is pre- 
ferred to the best cuts of journalistic steak. 

In theory the public press has two 
coordinate primary functions — the pub- 
lishing of news and the moulding of public 
sentiment. It was the honest discharge 
of the latter function with its resultant 
influence, that elevated the press to the 
dignity of a fourth estate. And it was 
the subordination of both these primary 
functions to the business department, or 
their prostitution to selfish and illegitimate 
ends, that has shorn it of its high pre- 
rogatives and left it without influence 
among the thinking. 

The rise of commercialism marked the 
beginning of the decline of the Fourth 
Estate in the United States. Corpora- 
tions and individuals, for that matter, 
desiring special privileges needed special 
legislation, and it was soon discovered 
that it is cheaper to buy newspapers and 
through them control legislation, than 
to buy legislators direct. Besides, news- 
papers when once bought stayed bought. 
It is not an uncommon thing for a great 
industrial or transportation corporation 
to own outright, either directly or indi- 
rectly, a dozen big newspapers and con- 
trol a hundred others. The Hill roads, 
for instance, have a string of papers from 
St. Paul to Puget Sound. And the very 
telegraphic news that appears in nine- 
tenths of the daily papers in the United 
States is controlled absolutely by a well- 
known trust that openly defies the laws, 
while the man at its head with his ill- 
gotten millions founds universities. To 
what extent this news is colored is difficult 
to determine. I have no doubt that in 
all matters affecting the Standard Oil or 
its allied interests the news bears the taint 
of its origin. The writer for a number of 
years was the " editor " ( ?) (the interroga- 
tion is mine) of a certain well-known 



metropolitan daily the policy of which 
was determined in the office of a railway 
magnate, while the detailed instructions 
as to editorial expression came from his 
private secretary. 

Such is the condition of the Fourth 
Estate. From the country weekly to the 
city daily we find few free moral agents. 
Those that are not owned, stock and 
bonds, body and soul, by corporations 
with interests to protect, are rendered 
nerveless and opinionless by the fear of 
losing their advertising patronage. If the 
System cannot reach the owner of the 
paper directly — if he be proof against its 
moral suasion it can reach the advertiser; 
and under our modern methods no 
matter how independent a publication 
may be it has one vulnerable point — the 
business office. 

During the fight recently made by the 
railroads against national legislative con- 
trol, the Fourth Estate became the battle- 
ground. A large sum of money, esti- 
mated at not less than $2,000,000, was 
raised for the campaign by a pod of the 
railway interests. One-quarter of this 
fund was expended in an effort to influ- 
ence the public through the country press. 
Over a million copies of a "Magazine 
Section " were sent out weekly to all who 
would use them, free and with express 
paid. But the bulk of the work was done 
through a publicity bureau that "card- 
indexed " every editor and publisher of a 
paper in the United States. If he yielded 
to gentle influence all right — he was sent 
proper copy to use, but if he was incor- 
rigible or stiff-necked, his record was 
looked up, and if weak spots were found 
in his personal or financial armor he was 
promptly put on the rack. 

The result of this campaign demon- 
strated the weakness of the Fourth 
Estate as a factor in moulding public 
opinion — the people repose little or no 
confidence in the opinions of the average 
newspaper. 

This characterization of the press must 
not be considered as universal. There 
are a few great newspapers that are still 
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true to the best traditions of the Fourth 
Estate — but they are not money-makers 
and it requires money to run a great news- 
paper. Unless a reaction toward sane 
and honest journalism sets in soon, they, 
too, will be compelled to join the great 
majority. 

This evolutionary struggle for survival 
within the Fourth Estate has brought 
forth a new type of journalism, the type 
represented by the Pulitzer and Hearst 
papers. Here we have the vilest of yel- 
low journalism coupled with fearless edi- 
torial expression; news columns filled 
with the most sensational claptrap side by 
side with editorials expressing the loftiest 
public sentiment. The excuse offered 
for this unholy marriage of virtue and 
vice is that the times demand it — that the 
sensation is necessary to secure the circu- 
lation — and circulation is essential to a 
hearing — the masses must be reached if 
they are to be influenced. 

Mr. Pulitzer himself is said to prefer 
the New York Evening Post to all other 
American newspapers. When asked why 
he did not publish such a paper he 
replied, " I want to talk to a nation, not to 
a select committee." 

The decline of the newspaper as a 
guiding force left the great field of the 
Fourth Estate open to the magazines. 
These publications which for many years 
had been regarded as means of recreation 
only at once came to the front as forums 
for the discussion of grave public ques- 
tions. Men with something to say could, 
through these media, reach the public 
without running foul of the business office. 
Here crimes could be exposed — great 
crimes as well as crimes of the great. 
A few magazine publishers with their ear 
to the ground heard the rumble of a 
coming storm, and boldly preempted the 
estate abandoned by the daily press. 
Their reward was great — the people 
hailed them as deliverers and their circu- 
lation and their revenue grew apace. At 
last the high obligations of the Fourth 



Estate were to be shouldered by the great 
national weeklies and the militant month- 
lies. 

That was three years ago. The public 
is now much wiser regarding the methods 
of millionaires than it once was. A few 
of the mailed knights remain in the lists 
avowed champions of honest business, a 
square deal and clean government, but 
some of the foremost in the lists of three 
years ago seem to have grown weary of 
the contest. Have they been made to 
fed the pressure of the thumb-screw or 
has public approval been outbid by 
private interest? Why this silence and 
inactivity where there was once the shout 
of battle and the dash of arms ? Is the 
magazine to go the way of the daily 
press? Is the Fourth Estate to sink 
again to the level of the American House 
of Lords? It has been demonstrated 
that a magazine may give the truth to the 
world and live, It must be expected, 
however, that any publication which chal- 
lenges the existing order will fed the 
heavy hand of secret and persistent oppo- 
sition. Publish to the world social or 
financial rottenness, and your are a 
" muckraker." But in this crisis the 
"muckraker" is as essential to our 
economic and moral sanitation as is the 
"drain-man." 

This is not a preachment on the duties 
of the public press and its moral obliga- 
tions to organized society; but the follow- 
ing observation is so axiomatic that it may 
not be out of place in this connection. 
Whenever a newspaper, posing as a mem- 
ber of the Fourth Estate, is run purely as 
a business proposition or as a special 
advocate, and in the chase after dollars 
or in its efforts to accomplish other ends, 
suppresses or garbles the news and 
devotes its editorial influence to sdfish 
ends alone, it becomes a public menace, 
worse than a venal public servant — 
worse than a pirate on the high seas. 
Richard A. Haste. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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A CITY'S STRUGGLE FOR POLITICAL AND 
MORAL FREEDOM. 

By Hon. John D. Works. 



THE CITY of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is passing through a crisis in 
its history that should attract the attention 
of the whole country. The city has, for 
years, been under the control and domina- 
tion of a strong and well-organized polit- 
ical machine which has been in turn con- 
trolled and dominated by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company. This was so 
well understood that many of the better 
class of citizens became indifferent to 
their duties as electors, failed to attend 
the caucuses and conventions of their 
respective political parties, and left the 
field of politics open to the pernicious 
influences and control of the machine. 
Party nominations, in the city as well as 
in the county and state, were made 
through caucuses for the selection of dele- 
gates to the nominating conventions, 
which were controlled absolutely, in 
almost all cases, by the political machine, 
directed by a political boss, which, of 
course, made the convention itself, made 
up of such delegates, wholly subservient 
to the influences that brought it into exist- 
ence. 

To make the situation worse, and 
further enable these manipulators of 
politics to manage the elections more con- 
veniently and effectually, the charter of 
the city provided for the election of mem- 
bers of the city council by wards. The 
result of these conditions was that the city 
could not depend upon its representatives 
in the city council to protect its interests 
as against the Southern Pacific Company 
and other utility corporations having like 
interests with it to protect. Not only so 
but the interests through which untrust- 
worthy men were made public officers did 
not themselves trust them, and must pro- 
tect themselves not only by electing them 



to office, but by keeping them under sub- 
jection by intimidation or hope of further 
reward. The outcome of this condition 
of things was inevitable and actually came 
to pass. The municipal government be- 
came venal and corrupt, and the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the city extravagant 
and burdensome. 

The first step for the emancipation of 
the city from this condition of thralldom 
took form in an effort to form a new 
charter for its government A commis- 
sion of fifteen citizens and electors was 
chosen from the various civic bodies of 
the city supposed to represent all interests 
in business, and different shades of belief 
as to the best form of municipal govern- 
ment, to draft a new charter. The 
writer was a member of that commission, 
representing the Chamber of Commerce, 
one of the largest, most active and repre- 
sentative civic bodies of this or any other 
city. In order to make any charter that 
might be agreed upon efficient, it was 
necessary under the constitution of Cali- 
fornia that fifteen freeholders of the city 
be elected by the people to act upon it, for 
which purpose an election must be called 
by the city council. It was soon known 
that the commission at work upon the 
charter had agreed upon two changes that 
would go far to destroy the power of the 
political machine. One of these was a 
provision for the election of councilmen- 
at-large, instead of by wards, the other a 
provision for the nomination of all candi- 
dates for city offices at a primary nominat- 
ing election, the candidates to be placed 
on the ticket to be voted at the nominat- 
ing election on the petition of any one 
hundred electors of the city, and their 
names placed on the ticket in alphabetical 
order, and without any party designation. 
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This was enough to condemn the pro- 
posed charter in the estimation of a 
majority of the city council, who could 
never hope to be rejected by the electors 
of the city at large, and, consequently, 
that body refused to call the necessary 
election to put the new charter in force. 
But the better citizens were not to be 
balked of their purpose to rid the city 
of the rule of the railroad machine. 
Through the Municipal League, whose 
purpose is to protect the city from mis- 
rule, the initiative was inaugurated to 
compel the calling of an election to vote 
directly upon these two measures, and 
others, as amendments to the existing 
charter of the city. The necessary signa- 
tures to the initiative petition were 
quickly procured and the city council 
compelled thereby to call the election. 
That election has just been held. It was 
a clean-cut issue between the decent and 
law-abiding citizens and the forces of evQ. 
The result was a complete and decisive 
victory for the better element in the city, 
both the amendments being adopted by 
handsome majorities. 

In the meantime another issue had 
been made up and must yet be settled at 
the polls. It was discovered that the 
mayor of the city, and the police commis- 
sion, of which he is exofficio a member, 
had been protecting vice and violators of 
the law. The fact was exposed in two of 
the leading newspapers of the city that 
the mayor and some of his appointees on 
the police commission had formed a 
number of corporations and sold the 
stock of the companies to saloon-keepers, 
keepers of assignation houses and other 
places of vice, whereby its officials, whose 
duty it was to protect the city from these 
keepers of dens of vice, had become their 
associates in business. The result was 
that vice, in its various forms, was flaunt- 
ing itself everywhere, mostly without 
molestation or fear of the enforcement of 
the law against its perpetrators. The 
mayor was also charged with the appoint- 
ment of unfit men to office supposed to be 



in fulfilment of election pledges madejto 
secure his own election. > ^ ^ 
^jThere was but one course open to a 
self-respecting people. The charter of 
the city provides for the recall of an 
unfaithful officer as well as for the initia- 
tive. The Municipal League again re- 
sponded to the call to duty. It called a 
mass meeting of over five hundred of the 
representative people of the city to con- 
sider the question of instituting recall 
proceedings against the mayor. The 
meeting was a large one and the situation 
was fully discussed. The outcome was 
a resolution instructing the League to 
commence proceedings to recall the 
mayor adopted with only five or six dis- 
senting votes. The demand for the 
mayor's recall, and the purging of the 
present administration of the evil influ- 
ences that have brought it so low, was 
spontaneous, outspoken and overwhelm- 
ing. People did not wait for the recall 
petition to be presented to them for signa- 
ture. They hunted it up. 

At this writing the success of the move- 
ment is well assured and the city of Los 
Angeles is about to furnish to the world 
an example of civic virtue and independ- 
ence well worthy of emulation. Its 
people have had before them the appall- 
ing experience of our sister city, San 
Francisco, and have not waited until it is 
too late. As usual, the cry has been 
raised that the city would be injured by 
exposing this unfortunate condition. But 
good citizens are not disposed to cover up 
file corruption that pollutes the city. No 
city can be injured by the exposure and 
removal of a corrupt or unfaithful officer, 
and, if it could, it would furnish no jus* 
excuse for compromising with evil. 

The adoption of the amendments to 
the charter, above mentioned, was the 
beginning of the emancipation of the city 
from bondage to the political machine, 
and official corruption. The successful 
enforcement of the recall against an 
officer who has betrayed his trust will be 
a warning that will serve to prevent repe- 
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Los Angeles is rapidly taking the neces- 
sary steps to redeem itself and establish 
its moral and political freedom, as fully 
as may be done by a well-regulated city 
governed by honest, capable and efficient 
officers, and woe to the public servant 
that betrays his trust The good people 
of the city now know their power to coerce 
their officers, and have shown that they 
have the courage to use it It is a ray of 
light in this darkness of political and 
official corruption that should lead us on 
to better things: to a cleaner, better- 
regulated city with higher ideals of civic 
duty and virtue in its people. Let the 
good work go on until we have thrown the 
rascals out and keep them out So will 
political and official corruption be over- 
thrown and good municipal government 
established. 



titions of the offense in the future. 

In the beginning the writer did not look 
with favor on the initiative or the recall. 
They seemed revolutionary and unwise. 
The recall looked like a menace to the 
honest and fearless officer by placing in 
the hands of less than a majority of voters 
who disagreed with his sincere convictions 
of right and duty the power to recall him 
from office. But it is not likely that such 
proceedings will ever be taken unless the 
officer has clearly shown either his cor- 
ruption or his incompetency, in either of 
which cases he should be forced to give 
way, if he does not do so voluntarily. It 
is still believed that the recall should be 
resorted to only in extreme cases where 
the cause for it is clearly established. 
But fortunate is the city that has the 
power of the initiative, referendum and 
recall when it falls into the hands of polit- 
ical corruptionists and unfaithful officials. 

The criticism of the recall is made that 
it enables less than a majority of the 
electors to enforce it. But the officer can- 
not be deprived of his office by the mere 
filing of the recall petition. Its only 
effect is to call for a new election which 
enables the accused officer to prove him- 
self as a candidate for reelection, an 
opportunity that an honest and faithful 
officer should court rather than shun. 
Under the recall provision of the charter 
of the city if the necessary petition is 
filed and the election called, the officer 
proceeded against is made one of the can- 
didates without nomination and his name 
is placed on the ballot as, of course, unless 
he expressly declines to be a candidate. 
So he is treated with perfect fairness and 
consideration. 

It so happens that in the present in- 
stance the mayor was elected by a mere 
plurality of votes, much less than a 
majority, and that the signers to the 
recall petition exceed in number the votes 
by which the mayor was elected to the 
office. Under these conditions he can- 
not justly complain that the number of 
petitioners necessary to put him to a 
second election is too small. 



Since the above was written important 
events have followed each other in rapid 
sucession in the City of Los Angeles. 
The mayor was recalled by the necessary 
petition of twenty-five per cent of the 
electors of the city. A mass meeting 
of citizens selected a candidate to make 
the race against him, and the necessary 
petition for the nomination of the candi- 
date selected was quickly procured. 
Under the charter the incumbent is 
made a candidate, without nomination* 
unless he declines to run. The grand 
jury, in session, investigated the mayor's 
official conduct and made a report ex- 
posing, in part, his misconduct as mayor, 
but failing to indict or bring specific 
charges against him. But the news* 
papers discovered the facts that forced 
him to resign the office and he, at the 
same time, refused to be a candidate for 
election under the recall proceedings. 

An interview with him was published in 
one of the local papers, in which he de- 
clared that he was induced to resign by 
the political boss of Los Angeles who 
threatened to withdraw his support from 
him and who assured him that if he 
resigned the recall would be defeated, 
no election could be held, and the appoint- 
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meat of his successor for his full unex- 
pired term would rest with the city coun- 
cil, a majority of which was supposed 
to be subservient to the political machine. 
On the other hand the friends of the 
recall maintained that the election must 
be held, notwithstanding his resignation, 
and any appointment made by the city 
council must terminate with the election, 
and the council was so advised by the 
city attorney. The scheme was to elect 
a machine man who would contest the 
election of the successful candidate at 
the recall election and prevent his taking 
the office. But the whole scheme failed. 
The people were so incensed, and the 
pressure upon the council was so strong, 
that the councilmen did not dare to 
carry it out, if they had ever intended 
to do so, and a worthy citizen, friendly 
to the recall was unanimously elected 
to fill the term until the election, under 
an express pledge to surrender the office 
to whomsoever might be elected. But 
the machine, nothing daunted, brought 
suit in court to enjoin the city officers 
from expending the money necessary 
to hold the election, hoping thus to de- 
feat the holding of the election. But 
this attempt to prevent the people from 
selecting their own mayor met the same 
fate as the other. The suit was forced 
to an immediate hearing, and, three 
days before the time for holding the 
election, the court denied the injunction 
and held that the resignation of the re- 
called mayor did not take away from 
the people the right to elect his successor. 
In the meantime the Socialist party 
had regularly nominated a candidate, 
thus leaving the contest between him 
and the citizens' candidate. The only 
hope the machine and its allies had left, 
to defeat the recall candidate, was to 
combine and support the Socialist candi- 
date. It was hard on the Socialists. 
They found themselves in very bad 
company. They were properly and right- 
ly supporting their own candidate. He 
was a good citizen and there was but 



one reason^ why the machine should 
support him. It was willing to stultify 
itself, in any and everyway, to defeat and 
discredit its worst enemy, the recall. So 
the people, who were conscientiously 
endeavoring to support this great prin- 
ciple, found the liquor interest, the keepers 
of dens of vice, the gamblers and other 
criminals, and all the disreputable and 
indecent elements against them, com- 
bined with the Socialists and some of 
the labor unions and a few other good 
citizens who professed to be working 
against the recall on principle. None of 
these many conflicting dements were 
sincere in their opposition to the recall 
candidate except the Socialists, and the 
labor unionists who naturally affiliated 
with them because of their preference 
for the Socialist candidate. 

It was a death struggle between the 
decent and law abiding element, and 
the grafters, saloon keepers and vicious 
elements of all kinds. And the recall 
candidate, standing on his own merits, 
and supported by the best elements in 
the city, defeated them all and was 
triumphantly elected. It was a great 
battle for good government and mors I 
and political freedom and the result 
one of the most important ever achieved 
in this or any other city. It proved 
that, when they will, good citizens can 
control the elections, and that they can, 
if they do their duty as citizens, over- 
come the powers^of evil in politics and 
retire the political boss from business. 

This great achievement of this far 
western city, still in its infancy, should 
be an inspiration to other cities throughout 
the country and establish, once for all, 
the efficacy of the recall as a means of 
retiring unfaithful officers to private 
life, and as a terror to evildoers. 

In this great struggle for better govern- 
ment two of the leading newspapers of 
the city, the Los Angeles Herald, and 
Evening Express, one a Democratic and 
the other a Republican paper, did yeoman 
service and deserve the commendation 
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of all good citizens. On the other hand 
the organization of both the Republican 
and Democratic parties were opposed to 
the interests of the people, and had for 
their support the Times, Examiner and 
Record, the first a Republican and the 
second a Democratic paper, and the last 
without any politics or other principles. 
The line between the law abiding res- 
pectable citizens, and the grafters, saloon 
men and machine politicians, with the 
horde of criminals and self-seekers that 



they control, was sharply drawn and the 
newspapers took their choice of the com- 
pany they would keep and will be judged 
accordingly. But the great thing is 
that the supporters of good government 
and the right of the people to control 
municipal affairs were successful against 
the combined forces of these enemies of 
good clean government. 

John D. Works. 

Los Angeles, California. 
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IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 



THE SINISTER ASSAULT ON THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 



Further Timely Warnings on The Despot- 

ism-FosteringAttempts to Throttle 

a Tree Press. 

WILL it be necessary for the old battle, 
in which Eliot lost his life, and later 
Fjrm his ears, and Hampden both fortune and 
life, to be fought over again that the principles 
of free government, the rights of the people and 
the freedom of the press may be preserved 
from the aggressions of autocratic assumptions 
of power ? This is the grave and serious ques- 
tion that has arisen in many minds since the 
almost incredible effort on the part of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to punish Mr. Pulitzer and 
crush the New York World. 

Serious and disquieting as is this suit, con- 
sidered merely as a specific attempt to resort 
to ancient and reactionary practices entirely 
out of accord with the principles and practices 
that have obtained during the greater portion 
of our national history, the question assumes 
infinitely more sinister aspects when it is 
viewed as a precedent which is sought to be 
established at a time when the handy-men of 
the feudalism of privileged wealth and the 
corrupt political bosses are so actively engaged 
in attempts to check and defeat all efforts to 
make our government truly representative or 
to secure to the people the blessings of pure and 
free government. Once establish the prece- 
dent and accept the contention which Mr. 
Roosevelt and his apologists advance, and the 
days of free government will be numbered, 
unless there be enough of the old American 
spirit to relight the torch of democracy. 

It is indeed encouraging to note that a vast 
number of our stronger papers, Republican, 
Democratic and Independent alike, denounce 
this latest and most ominous action of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Brave men also are coming 
to the front with strong words of protest and 
criticism. 

So important is the question and so neces- 
sary is it that the friends of clean, progressive 
and free government should have on file, easily 
accessible, the opinions of representative 
thinkers and great journalists on the question, 
for use in case that in the future a similar 
attempt shall be made, that we have decided 



to quote from several of the notable utterances 
that have been called forth by the President's 
instigation of governmental action against the 
World. 

Hon. Thomas E. Watson on The Effort te 
Shackle Free Government. 

The Hon. Thomas E. Watson, the well- 
known author of an exceptionally able life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, one of the best lives of 
Thomas Jefferson, and other important works, 
in writing the New York World under date of 
January 24th, says: 

"When the British ministry in 1810 was 
resorting to suppressive measures to check the 
progress of democratic principles, a bill was 
introduced into Parliament to shackle the press. 
Against the ministerial policy Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan made an impassioned speech by 
which he thrilled the House. Said he, alluding 
to the reactionaries of that day: 

"'Give them a corrupt House of Lords; 
give them a venal House of Commons; give 
them a tyrannical prince; give them a truck- 
ling court, and let me but have an unfettered 
press, and I will defy them to encroach a hair's- 
breadth upon the liberties of England.' 

"The great Irish orator was right. No per- 
sonal government, no divine-right military des- 
potism, can exist and flourish where there is 
freedom of the press. 

"Civilization rests upon liberty — liberty of 
person, of thought, of speech. To liberty of 
speech the freedom to print is a necessary 
adjunct. Without the one the other is incom- 
plete. Restraint of freedom to print should 
go no further in principle than go those neces- 
sary restraints which the law places upon lib- 
erty of person and of conscience. 

"With a censored press, Russian bureauc- 
racy can perpetuate itself at a time when lib- 
erty is enlightening the world. With a cen- 
sored press the Manchu dynasty can maintain 
itself in China. Neither in Russia nor China 
would despotism be possible were the press 
unfettered. 

"Without the press Martin Luther could 
never have established the Reformation. 
Without it the glorious work of Rousseau, Vol- 
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taire and Diderot could never have been done. 
Without it the ancient rSgime could never have 
been overturned. 

"When a Napoleon reaches the period when 
he can brook no opposition to his will he 
censors the newspapers, banishes Madam de 
Stael and shoots the bookseller Palm. 

"When Bismarck grows too great to regard 
the will of the people he muzzles the press and 
makes lavish use of the 'reptile fund.' True 
as holy writ are the words of Sheridan. 

"Despotism cannot flourish under the 
scorching light of an unfettered press. The 
letters of 'Junius' prove it; the success of 
Dean Swift proves it; the omnipotence of 
such books as Uncle Tom's Cabin proves it, 
and it was but a few months ago that we saw a 
weekly paper in Berlin shake the Kaiser's 
throne to its foundations. 

"Because the Federalists in the days of 
Adams and Hamilton undertook to fetter the 
press, the Democracy, led by Jefferson, won 
control of the government and held it for half 
a century. The Sedition laws under which 
President John Adams cast editors into dun- 
geons were not more undemocratic than the 
policy of repression which is now foreshad- 
owed. It is the patriotic duty of men of all 
parties to resist any efforts to shackle the 



Representative Newspapers on The Men- 
ace to Free Institutions. 

The well-known Republican daily, the New 
York Mail, thus editorially comments on the 
early proceedings of the government in this 
case: 

"Some assertion of governmental power to 
punish criticism is contemplated. Some blow 
at the freedom of speech and of the press is medi- 
tated. It is appropriate, and yet it is infinitely 
disquieting, that this is being done behind the 
scenes, in a darkness too profound for even the 
best lawyers in the Senate to penetrate it. The 
environment of this action, its initial stages, 
suggest the court procedure of Russia before 
there was a Duma to give voice to public opin- 
ion; suggest also the Star Chamber chapter of 
British history and the unhappiest chapters of 
royal aggression on the liberties of the English 
people. 

"This connection is vital rather than fanci- 
ful. Unless the country, which has been kept 
in darkness, is mistaken, the action will be 
brought under an alleged authority which 
comes direct from the Star Chamber, was 



embodied in the common law of Maryland and 
may never have been repealed in the laws of 
the District of Columbia, formerly a part of 
the state of Maryland. . . . What the New 
York Tribune said in 1895 is just as pertinent 
now: 

"'The law of criminal libel in the District of 
Columbia, then, is the law as it existed in 
England before the American Revolution. 
That law received its form from the infamous 
Court of Star Chamber, and was the most ter- 
rible of all engines for the suppression of a free 
press at the hands of arbitrary and tyrannical 
power. Under it any publication which 
tended to produce an ill-opinion of the admin- 
istration of the government was a crime.'" 

The Milwaukee News, the well-known 
independent daily, observes that: 

"The threat to prosecute Pulitzer will not 
intimidate the publisher of the New York 
World. Yet it is a distinct assault by the 
Executive authority upon the liberty of the 
press. There are thousands of newspapers 
throughout the country that lack the resources 
of Mr. Pulitzer and which, even aware of their 
legal rights, are yet fearful of litigation. Such 
a threat as uttered by Mr. Roosevelt is calculated 
to silence them as effectually as if the Executive 
had the power to muzzle or suppress them by 
Executive order. . . . 

"If Mr. Roosevelt's idea of libeling the gov- 
ernment were enforceable in law, there could 
be no criticism of the acts of public officials, 
for to criticize Congress, the Executive or any 
of their agents would be to subject the critic to 
prosecution by the Federal government. It 
effectually would destroy liberty of press and 
speech and bring an end to popular govern- 
ment." 

The Boston Herald, probably the most 
influential supporter of Mr. Taft in New 
England during the recent campaign, has the 
following to say : 

"The fundamental issue in the controversy 
growing out of the World's criticism of Federal 
officiate and of private citizens concerned in 
the Panama business is not whether the charges 
were warranted or unwarranted, or whether 
they can be sustained. It is not a question of 
relaxing or tightening the law of libel. The 
gravity of the situation lies in this fact, that the 
American press faces not a Congressional enact- 
ment but an Executive decree intended to 
intimidate editors, and setting up the thesis that 
the Government can be libeled, a decree which, 
under the authority of obsolete and long-forgot- 
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ten law 8, can engage the judicial machinery of 
the Republic for the purpose of haling non- 
subservient, non-obsequious editors into court 
and punishing them because they had had the 
courage to utter their convictions. Since the 
President's message of December 15th first 
announced this newly-assumed power of 'the 
government,' and since the Attorney-General 
was instructed to find a law to fit the will of 
the Executive, there has been a perceptible 
waning of insistence on vigorous prosecution. 
Why ? Possibly the revolt of the press of the 
country against this high-handed scheme has 
had something to do with the waning of 'the 
government's' zeal. For popularity with the 
press is not despised even by autocrats, oli- 
garchies or the elected of the people. Possibly 
some legal advisers who know that liberty is 
founded upon law and not upon vindictiveness 
or impulse, whispered into an impatient ear in 
one of its listening intervals. At any rate, 
whatever the cause, it begins to appear as if 
there would not be frontal attack through Fed- 
eral action, but a flank attack inspired from 
Washington but nominally on the free volition 
of individuals. 99 

Mr. W. E. Haskell, the editor of this paper, 
in a personal letter to the World, further states: 

"'As the Herald has stated, we do not 
believe that the Federal government should 
have power to bring action for libel against the 
press. 

"'To give the government the right of 
action would mean a menace to the freedom 
of the press and of speech. With such a 
power recognized by the courts a dominant 
party would be in a position to throttle free 
speech at will and hold a powerful club over 
every editor who dared honestly express an 
opinion at variance with the wishes of the 
administration. ' " 

The Springfield Republican, the ablest edited 
daily paper in the United States, says: 

"Think for a moment of what would follow 
the government's success in the pending prose- 
cution on such grounds as have been indicated. 
If the prosecution is for libel of individuals, 
then Federal jurisdiction could be asserted 
over practically all libel cases, for few are the 
newspapers which do not circulate in some 
government reservation, and circulation there 
would constitute a commission of the offense 
there. And none are the newspapers which 
do not circulate in a government reservation if 
the post-office be regarded as such. Are the 
states of the Union thus to be divested of a 



police power long recognized as belonging to 
them ? Are the closing days of the Roosevelt 
administration to be marked by so high- 
handed and sweeping an aggression as this for 
the exaltation of the central government, and 
a personal government at that ? 

"This would be bad enough. But even 
worse will success in the prosecution be if the 
charge is a libel upon the government itself. 
Then indeed will the freedom of speech and of 
the press have been extinguished, and with that 
will go in time a people's government under the 
rise of arbitrary and personal power which, as 
Napoleon said, has more to fear in three news- 
papers than in a million bayonets. It is think- 
able that Mr. Roosevelt should so act, but it is 
wholly unthinkable that any other power in the 
Federal government should support him. 99 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean, one of the leading 
Republican dailies of America, says: 

"The woes and wrongs of one man become 
unimportant when it is sought to create a new 
crime whose existence, if once established, 
would make of no account the constitutiona] 
guarantees of the liberty of the press and of the 
citizen. 

"For it is plain to all that if the United 
States government were put in a position to 
throw the whole weight of its power against 
any newspaper which had happened to hurt 
the President's feelings by criticizing his rela- 
tives or censuring his conduct, that newspaper 
would be wiped out. 

"One after another the newspapers could be 
reduced to silence at the will of any President, 
and the American press would have no more 
liberty than that of Russia. 

"Any editor whose words the President dis- 
liked could be given the alternative of silence or 
the jail. Lese-majesU in the United States 
would become a fact. 99 

And the San Francisco Chronicle, the lead- 
ing Republican daily of San Francisco, 
observes: 

"If to say what is incorrect about the official 
conduct of public men is a sin, it must be 
acknowledged that the United States is a sinful 
country and this planet is a sinful world. 
There are countries in which it is held that the 
maligning of high officials is a public offense 
of exceeding gravity, but in those countries the 
crime is not called libel, but lese-majestS. And 
if any crime has been committed against the 
' Government 9 by the publication of these 
alleged wrong stories it is the crime called lese- 
majestS in other parts of the civilized world. If 
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that crime has been recognized in the United 
States since the repeal of the Alien and Sedition 
laws, which almost caused rebellion in this 
country some hundred and odd years ago, it vrUl 
be news to most people. But the crime of libel 
can be committed only against an individual." 

Of the scores upon scores of able editorials 
that have been called forth relative to this case, 
nothing has come to our notice that better 
presents certain fundamentally grave aspects 
involved than the following editorial by Mr. 
Louis F. Post, of the Chicago Public, which 
appeared in his able weekly of January 22d: 

"On the surface there seems to be little 
connection between the proceedings at Wash- 
ington against the New York World for sedi- 
tious libel, and the proceedings there against 
the American Federationist for what we shall 
have to distinguish as a labor libel. Yet the 
two are intimately related. Each is a differ- 
ent phase of a tendency toward usurpation of 
power. In the Federationist case, the pro- 
ceedings tend to destroy freedom of the press 
by remitting questions of its abuse to the arbi- 
trary determination of injunction judges, 
thereby destroying the American principle that 
in libel cases juries shall decide all the issues — 
publication, libelous character, publishers' 
motives and justifiableness of publication. In 
World case, the proceedings tend to subject 
publishers all over the United States to trial 
in the District of Columbia. 

"The proceedings against the World are 
therefore of vastly greater moment to the 
people of the United States than any question 
regarding graft in connection with the Isth- 
mian canal, important as some of those ques- 
tions are. For these proceedings are a menace 
to the general freedom of the press. They are 
a greater menace than was the sedition law of 
1798, for which the Federalist party was 
responsible and which drove it from power. 

"That old sedition law made it a crime to 
publish libels upon the President or Congress, 
and under it editors were tried, convicted and 
imprisoned. The trials were in the Federal 
courts in their own states. Yet the people, 
realizing the danger of bridling the press in its 
exposures of and comments upon the central 
government, realizing that it were better that 
officials be subject even to libels than that the 
people's liberties be quietly undermined by 
means which the press dared not expose nor 
denounce, rose in indignation against the sedi- 
tion law. But the sedition law was mild in 
comparison with these proceedings against the 



New York World. They go farther toward 
despotism than the despotic old Federalists 
ever dreamed of going. 

" Not only does the Federal government take 
jurisdiction of libels by making them subject 
to Federal indictment — which was all that the 
sedition law of 1798 undertook to do — but by 
making them triable at Washington, though 
they be published in the most remote part of 
the Union, it goes the further length of cen- 
tralizing the power of the Federal government 
over the press of the whole country. 

"Consider the matter. The District of 
Columbia is the only place, other than terri- 
tories not yet advanced to statehood, in which 
offenses not distinctly Federal may be tried in 
the Federal courts. In the District of Col- 
umbia, all phases of the law are within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts; whereas, 
in the states, the Federal courts have no juris- 
diction over cases not involving the authority 
of the Federal Constitution. A Federal court 
in Illinois cannot try a criminal libel case, 
because questions of libel within a state are 
exclusively of state concern. But in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Federal court may try a 
case of criminal libel, because the District of 
Columbia is not within any state. The Fed- 
eral courts there combine the jurisdiction which 
in a state is divided between state and Federal 
courts. So long, then, as a person within the 
District of Columbia commits a crime of any 
kind against the peace and order of the Dis- 
trict, it is entirely right that he be tried there. 
Consequently, an indictment against Mr. 
Gompers might be right enough; for his 
offense, if it was an offense, was committed 
within the District of Columbia. The ques- 
tion in his case is not one of territorial juris- 
diction; it is a question of government by 
injunction . But the question in Mr. Pulitzer's 
case is one of territorial jurisdiction. His 
offense, if it was an offense, was an offense 
against his state. Possibly it may be con- 
ceded that he might be indicted in the District 
of Columbia for sending a libelous publication 
into that jurisdiction, on the principle that one 
state may indict the resident of another for 
sending a libelous publication over its borders. 
But the state which indicts under those cir- 
cumstances cannot try the offender unless he 
comes voluntarily into its jurisdiction. It 
cannot bring him there against his will. So 
in the case of Mr. Pulitzer. If the courts of 
the District of Columbia may indict him, they 
cannot compel his attendance without thereby 
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establishing a precedent for subjecting every 
publisher in the land to liability to transporta- 
tion to Washington for trial for any utterance 
that gives offense to Federal officials. 

"To concede the lawful power of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to bring witnesses from a 
state into its courts by subpoena, or to bring any 
alleged offender from a state before its courts 
by warrant, is to concede that all judicial 
power, over all persons throughout the United 
States, resides in the courts of the District of 
Columbia, provided some subtle interpreta- 
tion of the law enables them to say that the 
alleged offense was committed in the District 
constructively. It is therefore to concede that 
the rest of the United States is, in respect of 
the most important safeguards of personal 
liberty, subject to the District of Columbia. 
This alone would be a dangerous concession, 
but there lurks within it a greater danger. 
For the proceedings against the World are for 
sedition — for libeling Federal officials as such. 
Let this sort of preceding take root in a little 
district controlled by the President and a 
small and irresponsible coterie in Congress, 
with power in the courts of the district to grab 
an alleged offender anywhere in the Union, 
and unauthorized criticism of the President, 
his official associates and his policies would be 
too dangerous for any but reckless and irre- 
sponsible libelers or exceptionally sturdy 
patriots to risk. 

"We trust that Mr. Pulitzer may at the 
outset contest the authority of the courts of 
the District of Columbia to drag him before 
their bar. Charles A. Dana of the Sun did 
this in President Grant's day of unsavory 
memory, and did it successfully. Judge 
Blatchford decided that the courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had no long and strong arm 
with which to sweep this country in the interest 
of despotism as the long and the strong arm of 
the Czar sweeps Russia. We trust that Mr. 
Pulitzer will contest this question, and we wish 
him the success that Mr. Dana had. It is a 
vastly more important question than his 
exposure of the Isthmian canal conspiracy out 
of which it has grown, and it offers Mr. 
Pulitzer an infinitely more responsible and 
more exalted place as a champion of our tradi- 
tional liberties. ,, 

The "World" on Mr. Roosevelt's Attempt 
to Establish Lest-Majeste. 

On January 21st the World in its editorial 
leader entitled "More Lkse-Majeste" thus 



reflects its views, which are, we imagine, the 
views of a vast majority of the more thought- 
ful Americans: 

"The Sun reprints from the Tribune the 
following inspired despatch from the Tribune's 
Washington correspondent relating to the 
government proceedings now under way 
against this newspaper: 

"'The President has been advised that a 
method of prosecution has been found, and 
although it is too early to reveal the govern- 
ment's plans, it may be said that the prosecu- 
tion will be pushed with energy. The Presi- 
dent is deeply interested in this case, and those 
charged with the prosecution realize that they 
vrill earn his gratitude if their efforts are suc- 
cessful' 

"The Chicago Inter-Ocean, another stanch 
Republican newspaper, declares editorially 
that 'the real complainant, though he brings 
his action in the name of the United States, is 
Theodore Roosevelt.' The evidence in Mr. 
Roosevelt's special message to Congress would 
alone be sufficient to prove that this is a per- 
sonal proceeding on his part against the World, 
undertaken for purposes of private and politi- 
cal revenge. 

"The real offense of the World is that for 
years it has been an uncompromising leader 
of the Democratic opposition against Mr. 
Roosevelt's jingoism, militarism, lawlessness, 
violence, centralization and cowboy govern- 
ment. 

"Mr. Roosevelt's grievances against this 
newspaper are numerous and noteworthy. 
We severely condemned his methods of raising 
a campaign fund in 1904, a criticism that was 
afterward corroborated by sworn evidence of 
$150,000 of life-insurance contributions, by 
public proof of Harriman's $260,000 and by 
the undeniable charge of the Standard Oil 
Company's $100,000. We printed the Harri- 
man letter to Sidney Webster, in which that 
eminent railroad manipulator discussed his 
secret political relations with Mr. Roosevelt. 
This compelled Mr. Roosevelt to make public 
the correspondence with 'My Dear Sherman' 
which showed how he himself had encouraged 
tainted money to believe it could control the 
Presidency. 

"We censured Mr. Roosevelt for his wild, 
vituperative speeches in the summer of 1907 
and warned him that he was driving the coun- 
try on to a disastrous panic. Mr. Roosevelt 
continued his policy of government by denun- 
ciation, and the Roosevelt panic came. 
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"We have criticized the favoritism with 
which he has enforced and not enforced the 
law. We have criticized the favoritism which 
has demoralized the army and navy. We have 
criticized his tirades against 'malefactors of 
great wealth' whom he has refused to prose- 
cute individually for the offenses he charged 
against them. We have also criticized him for 
his wanton assaults upon the courts, for his 
libel upon Congress and for his slanders 
against individuals, and we shall continue 
to criticize him on principle whenever we deem 
it necessary in the public interest. 

"The President is not conducting his 
inquisitorial, star-chamber proceedings against 
the World for any ' infamous libels' it has 
uttered about the government or any individ- 
ual. He is prostituting his power as President 
of the United States to prosecute the World for 
the truth it has told about Theodore Roosevelt. 99 

Personally we believe that no more deadly 
blow has been struck against the great bulwark 
of free institutions — a free press — than is 
being attempted by this proceeding. 

On February 2d the World published 
another important editorial on the latest and 
in some respects the most amazing and incred- 
ible contention in regard to Mr. Roosevelt's 
action. As this editorial deals in a luminous 
manner with an important phase of the ques- 
tion, we reproduce it in full: 

"United States District-Attorney Stimson 
has made a remarkable legal discovery. Tak- 
ing President Roosevelt's view of the law, Mr. 
Stimson says that any newspaper can be 
criminally prosecuted for libel 'in a number 
of distinct and independent jurisdictions.' 
Mr. Stimson adds that 'in each of these juris- 
dictions, under well-known principles of law, 
each of these publications would constitute a 
separate offense.' 

"Mr. Stimson further says that 'criminal- 
libel proceedings may well engage the attention 
of the officials whose duty it is to enforce the 
law in those localities.' 

"According to this view of the law, if a copy 
of one newspaper were sent through the United 
States mails to anybody in the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Cuba, Guam and any- 
where else where the post-office is a Federal 
building, or where a military or naval reserva- 
tion exists, for that one act an indictment for 
criminal libel could be found in every one of 
these jurisdictions. The proceedings could be 
prosecuted simultaneously, as Mr. Stimson 



advises Mr. Jerome. Indictments could be 
found simultaneously. The proprietor, the 
editor, the reporter or whoever was responsible 
for the publication could be simultaneously 
arrested by every United States marshal in 
whose district the offending publication had 
appeared. 

"To put in the defense of truth, which Mr. 
Stimson admits 'would in the present case con- 
stitute a complete defense,' would require that 
the defendant should produce in Guam or 
Porto Rico or San Francisco or Hawaii, or 
wherever else President Roosevelt chose to try 
the case, all the witnesses and all the evidence 
in his defense. If acquitted there he could 
proceed to the next jurisdiction with his wit- 
nesses and his evidence, and so continue until 
he was bankrupted or convicted. 

"As the Milwaukee News well says: 'There 
are thousands of newspapers throughout the 
country' which, 'even aware of their legal 
rights, are yet fearful of litigation ' for lack of 
resources. 'Such a threat,' the News adds, 
'as uttered by Mr. Roosevelt is calculated to 
silence them as effectually as if the Executive 
had the power to muzzle or suppress them by 
Executive order.' 

"Comparatively few newspapers are backed 
by ample financial resources. Comparatively 
few are conducted at considerable profit. In 
most cases the consciousness of service ren- 
dered and the privilege of advocating the prin- 
ciples he holds dear must serve the newspaper 
publisher in lieu of large monetary reward. 
Not the most honorable, the most inconspicu- 
ous or the most careful member of the profes- 
sion can feel secure from ruin if Mr. Roose- 
velt's view of the law is accurate. By the 
power to subject any newspaper to great 
expense in vexatious and distant proceedings 
the Executive would possess resources of 
censorship greater than the Russian Czar's. 

"He would not need to 'black out' passages 
in a newspaper that criticized him. He could 
crush the offending publication by the tremen- 
dous power of the United States government. 
Under the Roosevelt interpretation of the law 
any President could, as the Milwaukee News 
says, ' Destroy liberty of the press and speech and 
bring to an end popular government. 9 ' 9 

On February 4th the World's editorial con- 
tinues its discussion of the latest contention in 
regard to the case as follows: 

"The discovery of United States District- 
Attorney Stimson that upon President Roose- 
velt's view of the law of Use-majestf, any news- 
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paper can be criminally prosecuted for libel 'in 
a number of distinct and independent jurisdic- 
tions 9 involves momentous consequences. 

"If the Roosevelt Discovery is sound in 
law, if vexatious proceedings can be begun 
against any newspaper critic of the govern- 
ment in any Federal reservation, then the 
stanchly Republican Detroit Journal was not 
too emphatic when it said that the President's 
proceeding ' has reached a stage where it is time 
to stop laughing. . . . When personal vanity 
and personal power menace the freedom of the 
American press the situation ceases abruptly to 
be amusing. 9 There are no fewer than 2,686 
of these various reservations scattered over the 
country and its possessions. 

"The editors of any newspaper whom a 
President sees fit to prosecute under this inter- 
pretation of the law can be dragged from the 
Portsmouth navy-yard to the Puget Sound 
navy-yard, from Fort Knox to the Presidio, 
from Fort Ethan Allen to Fort Grant, where 
Colonel Stewart was exiled because he declined 
to retire from active service at the pleasure of 
the President. The possibility of ruin — under 
the Roosevelt Discovery — to any American 
publisher is an everyday business fact on 
which he must constantly reckon. 

"The Republican Omaha Bee says that 
'when the publisher of a small weekly at 
Gretna, Nebraska, was dragged to Omaha for 
trial on a far-fetched libel charge, the Bee pro- 
tested vigorously against it.' From Gretna to 
Omaha is twenty miles by rail; and even that 
shift of venue the Bee terms a 'judicial outrage/ 

"The Gretna publisher undoubtedly mails 
his paper to Congressman Hitchcock, of 
Omaha, in Washington. Let him 'libel the 
United States ' by criticising its Executive, and 
he and his employes may be cited to Washing- 
ton on the strength of his 'circulation' there, 
to the neglect and ruin of their business. 
They may be taken thence to another Federal 
reservation, and another, at the mercy of 
lawless caprice. 

"The words of the Boston Herald, written 
before Mr. Roosevelt's Very Latest Discovery 
in Lese-Majestt became public, are not less 
applicable in the light of that preposterous 
doctrine: 

"'The gravity of the situation lies in this 
fact, that the American press faces not a Con- 
gressional enactment but an Executive decree 
intended to intimidate editors, and setting up 
the thesis that the government can be libeled, a 
decree which, under the authority of obsolete 



and long-forgotten laws, can engage the 
judicial machinery of the Republic for the 
purpose of haling non -subservient, non- 
obsequious editors into court and punishing 
them because they had had the courage to 
utter their convictions.' 

" Nor are responsible editors, publishers and 
employes alone menaced — if the Roosevelt 
Discovery stands — with possible ruin by 
repeated, distant, trumped-up proceedings. 
Any business man who may for any reason 
incur the dislike of any Executive may be 
harried from pillar to post to 'testify' concern- 
ing facts or publications of which he can know 
nothing whatever. This has happened in the 
present case. It may happen again if such 
subversive proceedings go unrebuked; and 
we may thus exchange constitutional govern- 
ment for the universal tyranny of subpoena. 

" Under the Roosevelt interpretation of the law 
any President could, as the Milwaukee News 
says, ' destroy liberty of speech and press and 
bring an end to popular government. 999 

Europe Amazed at President Roosevelt's 

Attempt to Establish Lese-Majestt 

in The Republic. 

The London dispatches to the New York 
World for January 25th give the following as 
indicating something of the amazement of 
Europe at President Roosevelt's action: 

"There is no procedure in any constitu- 
tionally governed European country that is 
equivalent to that taken by President Roose- 
velt against the New York World in the libel 
cases now before United States grand juries. 

"In England it is impossible to libel the 
state. If any individual claims to be libeled he 
can proceed either by civil proceedings for 
damages or by criminal process for fine or 
imprisonment of the libeler. It is not within 
the power of the state or any of its function- 
aries to summon witnesses to give evidence in 
any inquisition excepting when a charge has 
been duly and distinctly formulated by the 
plaintiff, who must specify clearly who is the 
alleged offender. 

"There has been no analogy in England to 
President Roosevelt's procedure since the 
abolition of the Star Chamber. Constitu- 
tional authorities here are utterly mystified by 
the proceedings before the Federal grand jury. 
They are incomprehensible, being an absolute 
negation of the accepted principles of law. 

"In France President Roosevelt's methods 
have caused equal amazement. Donald Har- 
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per, the eminent international lawyer, of Paris, 
said to the correspondent of the World : 

"which part of state libeled? 

"'Such a procedure as that instituted by 
President Roosevelt against the World would 
be impossible in France. I fail to grasp what 
part of the United States has been libeled. Is 
it the President or the House of Representa- 
tives ? My understanding is that none of the 
governmental departments has been libeled. 

"'You can 't libel France as a country, but 
the President of France, his cabinet, the Sen- 
ate or Chamber of Deputies may be libeled. 
If the President of France is libeled the 
Procureur-General may bring an action, but 
he cannot do that in the case of the cabinet, 
Senate or Chamber of Deputies until those 
bodies have ordered prosecution. Moreover, 
there must be a specific charge which shows 
libel. 

"'No fishing expedition is permissible to 
find out if there was a libel and who did the 
libeling. Such a thing is in direct contradic- 
tion of the spirit of the French Republic since 
the Revolution. It seems a rather queer 
theory that any country except an absolute 
monarchy could be libeled. A king in an 
absolute monarchy is really the country. 
Louis XIV. said, "I am the state." In those 
days he certainly could have had any disre- 
spectful newspaper man put in jail. The 
theory of all republican forms of government 
is that the country itself cannot be libeled.' 

"UNKNOWN IN GERMANY. 

"Professor Wagner, of Berlin, an eminent 
authority on constitutional law, explained to 
the World correspondent that the German law 
recognizes as offenses any treasonable prac- 
tices committed by newspapers against the 
state. It recognizes libel against certain 
institutions of state that may be accused, but 
the offense of libeling the state as such is 
unknown. 

"'In the case of a libel made by a news- 
paper against any institution,' said Professor 
Wagner 'the prosecutor must show all his 
cards and make specific and definite charges. 
Such a procedure as a fishing inquiry without 



naming the prosecutor is unknown in the 
German Empire. The laws of evidence are 
the same in all cases. A case on similar lines 
to that of President Roosevelt against the 
World is unknown and impossible in Ger- 
many.'" 

There can be no doubt but what from the 
Czar down, every friend of despotism and 
every enemy of that essential bulwark of free 
government — a free press — rejoices at the 
action of the President. It is difficult to con- 
ceive anything that could so hearten the 
enemies of free institutions and clean, pro- 
gressive and democratic government as the 
spectacle of the President of the United States 
invoking the great power of the Federal gov- 
ernment in an attempt to crush a newspaper 
that fearlessly and, as we think the vast major- 
ity of our people believe, honestly and patriot- 
ically strove to further the interests of good 
government by exposing what it believed to be 
evil conditions. We believe no newspaper in 
the Anglo-Saxon world has ever been engaged 
in fighting a battle more vital to the life of pure 
and free government than is the New York 
World at the present time. 

Abraham Lincoln on Freedom of Spetch. 

In bold contrast with the present action of 
Mr. Roosevelt, we have the noble utterance of 
Abraham Lincoln, who in the most troubled 
and crucial period in our national history, 
when if ever there could be justification for 
suppression of free speech there was present 
such justification, was too great and far- 
visioned a statesman, too fundamental a demo- 
crat and friend to human liberty and progress, 
to yield to the importunities of the shallow and 
timid friends who requested him to suppress 
the Chicago Times. In Lincoln's noble reply 
he said: 

"I fear you do not fully comprehend the 
danger of abridging the liberties of the people. 
Nothing but the very sternest necessity can 
ever justify it. A government had better go 
to the very extreme of toleration than to do 
aught that could be construed into an inter- 
ference with or to jeopardize in any degree the 
common rights of the citizen." 
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SENATOR ROOT'S OPPOSITION TO POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 



THAT class of men whom Elihu Root has 
so faithfully and efficiently served since 
the days when a great judge severely repri- 
manded him for his uncalled-for and improper 
activity in the interests of Boss Tweed, have 
every reason to congratulate themselves over 
the replacing of the faithful friend of preda- 
tory wealth, T. C. Piatt, by Mr. Root. One 
of the first speeches made by Mr. Root after 
his election to the Senatorship from New York 
state, was against the only practical movement 
of the day that threatens to destroy the cor- 
rupt domination of politics through bosses and 
money-controlled machines working in the 
interests of privileged wealth and against the 
rights and interests of the people. 

Mr. Root most admirably voiced the cher- 
ished wish of all corrupt political bosses and 
their associates in the feudalism of privileged 
wealth. He is opposed to Direct-Legislation. 
Certainly. Would any one ever suppose that 
the man who was so long the faithful handy- 
man of Thomas F. Ryan and men of his ilk, 
would favor the rule of the people ? But Mr. 
Root goes further. He is opposed to the 
people having the opportunity of selecting the 
United States Senators. Perhaps the per- 
sonal reason might have somewhat biased his 
views, but even if it had not entered into the 
consideration, it is perhaps too much to 
expect that the Hamiltonian Mr. Root, with 
his long and intimate association with the 
master-spirits in the feudalism of privileged 
wealth, would have ranged himself on the side 
of popular government at a time when the 
plutocracy is so active in pushing forward 
reactionary measures and disseminating un- 
democratic opinions ? 

The New York American of January 90th 
contains the following most admirable edi- 
torial on Mr. Root's opposition to the people 
being permitted the chance to menace the rule 
of corporate wealth by having the power to 
select the United States Senators, which we 
commend to the thoughtful consideration of 
all our readers, as it clearly and succinctly 
states certain facts that no American patriot 
should for a moment lose sight of: 

"New York's new Senator holds that the 
law of the land in ordaining the formal election 
of United States Senators by the state legisla- 



ture means that they shall not be directly 
chosen by the people of the state. The util- 
ization of direct-primary laws to that end is 
illegal, if not morally wrong and politically 
unwise. Mr. Root is not going to the United 
States Senate as the direct representative of the 
people, bid of the legislature of New York. 

"In defending his position this avowed fol- 
lower of Hamilton, the great Federalist, was 
obliged to take a stand for states' rights in the 
form of Senators representing states, as states, 
rather than popular movements. 

"But Mr. Root's toga of logic failed to fit 
the situation. 

"Senators should represent states, true, but 
under the present system they do not represent 
states so much as one party of a state, and that 
produces a condition of corporation supremacy 
beyond popular control. 

"If the people send a Democratic majority 
to their state legislature the 'interests' which 
have their stronghold in the United States 
Senate secure the election of a corporation 
Democrat as Senator. 

"If the people elect a Republican majority 
the corporation influence gains a corporation 
Republican in the United States Senate. 

" Mr. Root himself is an example of how the 
thing works. 

"It works to elect corporation Senators 
rather than Senators representing the people, 
or the state as a state, or even the legislature. 
Who believes that Elihu Root will care a snap 
of his fingers for the New York legislature ? 

"The new Senator tried to fasten his toga 
of logic with the fact that some anti-corporation 
champions clamor for states' rights if they see 
a way to hit the enemy with state law and 
state prosecution, while, at the same time, 
urging the United States government to over- 
step its boundaries of authority to do what the 
states fail to do. 

"That point is equally strong against the 
influences behind Mr. Boot. They are Fed- 
eralists when the states assail them and states' 
rights men when the Federal government seeks 
to bit and curb their high horse. And in his 
speech of thanks at Albany Mr. Root tried to 
explain that he is both a Federalist and a 
states' rights man, according to circumstances. 

"Bvt the real trouble is that he is a corpora- 
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tion lawyer and that his real constituents are 
neither Federalists nor states 9 rights cham- 
pions, but corporation champions against the 
people. 



"The conflict is not between United States 
and state authority, but is a question whether 
the people or corrupt private interests still rule 
this country* 9 



POSTAL SAVINGS-BANKS AND THE INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE. 



THE GRATITUDE of the people is to 
statesmen who have bravely and ag- 
gressively fought for the establishment of 
postal savings-banks throughout the Republic. 
Were it not for the devil-fish-like grip of the 
banking and other privileged interests on our 
government since the feudalism of privileged 
wealth allied itself with the political boss and 
gained mastery of the money-controlled ma- 
chine, it is inconceivable that there would be 
any serious opposition on the part of the 
people's representatives; for if the best inter- 
ests of all the people rather than the selfish 
desires and cupidity of a class are to be made a 
master-concern of government, all criticism of 
postal savings-banks falls to the ground before 
the much stronger reasons for their establish- 
ment. 

The success of the postal savings-banks in 
Great Britain and elsewhere completely 
answers many of the specious objections which 
the secret or avowed special advocates of the 
banking interests have advanced. It has been 
clearly shown in the practical working of these 
banks where they have been introduced, that 
one of the great objects of these banks — an 
object that operates in favor of both the nation 
and the individual, has been attained in even 
greater degree than even the friends of postal 
savings-banks dared hope would follow. We 
refer to the wonderful influence they have 
exerted in promoting thrift and savings on the 
part of the poor. Englishmen who in the old 
time were in the habit of spending a goodly 
portion of their earnings at the public house of 
a Saturday night, have in thousands upon 
thousands of instances been induced to set 
aside part of their earnings for deposit in the 
government savings-banks. Soon they had 
accumulated quite a little nest-egg, and were 
then encouraged to put away more and more, 
and often all of the money that formerly had 
been spent in the public-house found its way 
into the government savings-banks. Children 
were led to deposit their little money, instead 
of spending it as before on candy, etc. So 



in various ways England became a nation of 
depositors; thrift was encouraged and hope 
fed; for the family which had a few govern- 
ment consols to its credit and the prescribed 
limit in cash in the government depository, had 
a great load lifted from its heart. The 
former ever-present dread of sudden sickness, 
death and the Potter's field has been lifted in 
the case of a vast army of Englishmen, who 
under no circumstances would have deposited 
their money in private institutions. 

The claim that savings-banks answer the 
purpose of the government postal savings 
institutions is wide of the truth. First, 
because there are thousands upon thousands 
of post-offices where there are no savings- 
banks, and by the establishment of these bank 
millions of our people would have brought 
within their reach the benefits and blessings of 
a savings-bank that would be absolutely safe. 
Second, where savings-banks do exist they do 
not appeal to a large proportion of the people 
as safe depositories for their earnings, as there 
have been too many failures of these institu- 
tions to invite the confidence of a large propor- 
tion of cautious citizens. This is especially 
true of immigrants or foreigners who, though 
they have perfect faith in a government insti- 
tution, will not in a large proportion of cases 
deposit their hard-earned money in private 
banks. Wherever there are postal savings- 
banks, they have been found to foster wider 
diffusion of the holding of wealth among the 
people — one of the things which next to the 
cultivation of thrift on the part of the people is 
a master demand of our day. 

These are but a few of the valid reasons for 
favoring the establishment of government 
savings-banks, which are being so satisfactorily 
and so generally operated throughout the most 
progressive and civilized lands and which 
would long since have been a most beneficent 
feature of our postal system had it not been for 
the avarice of interested parties and their power 
in our government. 
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SOME RECENT SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS. 



Oonrt Decisions That Are of Great Im- 
portance to The People. 

RECENTLY, just at the time when the 
great reactionary journals and their 
masters, the political bosses and the chiefs of 
the feudalism of privileged wealth, were con- 
gratulating themselves over the general situa- 
tion and feeling that the great machines and 
class interests working in unison had suc- 
ceeded in getting things well in hand, some 
court decisions were announced which came 
as a distinct shock to the great predatory and 
essentially anarchistic bands which have 
assumed that they were above law and could 
trample upon the rights and rifle the pockets 
of the people with impunity. 

The decision that debts could not be col- 
lected by the law-breaking and lawless corpo- 
rations has naturally created consternation in 
the camp of the systematic law-breakers; 
while the New York Gas decision described in 
this issue by Mr. Frank came as a further rude 
awakening to the great criminal corporations. 
It establishes a precedent of vital importance 
to the people's cause at the present time.] 

The Unexpected Declaration For Socialism 
of The United Mine Workers. 

A second disquieting event to the masters of 
the bread who imagined that through union 
with other reactionaries they were in a position 
to check Socialistic advance and step by step 
weaken the cause of union labor, was the 
unanimous action of the convention of the 
United Mine Workers in committing the 
miners to Socialism. The resolutions adopted 
were as follows: 

"Whereas, In the light of the industrial 
depression that has haunted America for more 
than a year, millions of willing workers have 
been forced into involuntary idleness, thereby 
denied access to the means of life; and, 

" Whereas, Many of those who are victims of 
this industrial depression have in self-preserva- 
tion become infractors of law; and, • ^ 

"Whereas, A class of predatory rich who 
scarcely know the limits of their wealth are 
co-existent with the countless thousands whose 
poverty is directly attributable to their failure 
to find some owner of the means of production 
to employ them; and, 



" Whereas, The denial of the opportunity to 
the willing workers to engage in useful labor 
springs from the fact that the means with 
which the necessaries of life are produced, are 
owned and controlled by private individuals, 
who are not necessary factors in the field of 
wealth production, but whose only function is 
to profit by the activity of the working-class so 
long as a market can be found where the 
product of the workers can be disposed of; and, 
" Whereas, The workers receive in the form 
of wages only a small share of what their labor 
power with the aid of machinery creates, thus 
preventing them from buying back out of the 
markets the equivalent of what they have pro- 
duced, necessarily causing a glutted market; 
therefore, be it resolved, etc. ; the declaration 
following: 

"Resolved, That we, the United Mine 
Workers of America, in annual convention 
assembled, recognize and declare for the 
necessity of the public-ownership and opera- 
tion and the democratic management of all 
those means of production and exchange that 
are collectively used; that every man or 
woman willing and able to work can have free 
access to the means of life and get the full 
social value of what they produce." 

A year ago, it will be remembered, the 
Socialist resolution was voted down by a 
decisive majority, and the reactionary press 
generally confidently declared that never 
would the great mining organization be com- 
mitted to the Socialist movement. The 
United Mine Workers is one of the great domi- 
nating bodies of the American Federation of 
Labor. The action, coming at the present 
time, affords a striking illustration of the 
strong current that has set in toward Socialism 
throughout the labor circles of the United 
States. Nor is this current confined to those 
who labor with their hands. The coming out 
definitely for Socialism of a number of brilliant 
and influential writers, led by Charles Edward 
Russell, and the surprising progress being 
made by the Christian Socialist movement 
among the clergymen of the New World, are 
equally significant signs of the general trend of 
thought among a large element of conscience- 
guided men and women in every walk of life. 
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CONCERNING PHARISEES WHO POSE AS PARAGONS OF RESPECT- 

ABILITY. 



How Reactionary and Conventional Lead- 
ers Seek to Discredit all Movements 
That Make fer Higher Morality and 
Social Justice. 

EVERY cause that seeks a wider measure 
of justice for the people and the uplift of 
the moral ideals from egoism to altruism, has 
long to encounter the calumny, slander and 
misrepresentation of the pillars of convention- 
alism. And another curious fact to which his- 
tory bears ample testimony is the proneness of 
those who pose as ultra-respectable members 
of society to be guilty of the very sins that they 
with no valid foundation, charge against those 
who choose to sink thought of self-advance- 
ment for the emancipation of those who are 
under the wheel of oppression or tyranny. 

It will be remembered that the Pharisees of 
Jesus' time were greatly shocked because the 
incomparable Prophet of Nazareth ate and 
consorted with publicans and sinners. They 
pointed with scorn to the fact that He was the 
friend of the pariah classes. The Pharisees, 
by reason of their long prayers and loud prot- 
estations of superior morality and respectabil- 
ity, were able to deceive the unthinking masses 
while they, as Jesus pointed out, devoured 
widows' homes. And again, we find the 
moral lepers hastening to the Nazarene with a 
woman who had been less successful than they 
in hiding her unchastity. 

As it was in the days of Christ, even so is it 
now. A number of those who have been most 
strenuous and clamorous in their shameful 
misrepresentation of Socialism, while pretend- 
ing to be paragons of respectability, have been 
overtaken by the Nemesis that their hypocrisy 
courted. 

So striking is this fact that Robert Hunter, 
one of the strongest and finest members of a 
splendid coterie of young scholars who have 
dedicated their lives to social advance and 
fundamental democracy, has been moved to 
point out some typical cases in question. 

Bebert Hunter on The Sad Fate That Has 

Overtaken Certain Arch-Foes of 

Socialism. 

Heretofore Mr. Hunter has appeared as one 
of the most serious of writers, his works on 
Poverty and Socialists at Work being among 



the most suggestive and masterly volumes of 
the class that have appeared. But on this 
occasion he has departed from his serious vein 
and handles the subject in a humorous manner 
that is tellingly effective. Since it is well for 
friends of social advance who are constantly 
confronted by the silly echoings of the unthink- 
ing parrots of conventional and reactionary 
thought, to have at hand some facts relating 
to a few of those who have been among the 
most violent and reckless assailants of Social- 
ism we reproduce in full Mr. Hunter's bright, 
brief article which appeared in a recent issue 
of that vigorous and able new Socialist daily, 
the New York Evening Call: 

"I am not a superstitious person. I do not 
believe in ghosts or witches or goblins. 

"But something happens now and then 
which I can 't explain. It frightens me some- 
times. 

"Whether witches or ghosts or goblins do it, 
I do n't know. I think it is goblins, because 
James Whitcomb Riley once wrote a poem 
about them. 

"It was the story of 'little Orphant Annie,' 
and when people did wrong she told them to 
beware, 'Fer the Gobble-uns 'U git you ef you 
do n't watch out.' 

"The fact is that anybody who attacks 
Socialism nowadays is sure to come to a fright- 
ful end. The goblins get after him and give 
him no peace or quiet. 

"A clergyman some time ago attacked 
Socialism as immoral. The goblins got after 
him, and almost the next day there was a 
scandal in his church, and his wife divorced 
him. 

"A few years ago Frank Bigelow, president 
of the National Bankers' Association, deliv- 
ered himself of a venomous attack on Social- 
ism. 

" And the goblins got after him in the twinkle 
of an eye. Before he could say 'Scat!' he 
was convicted of embezzlement, and is now 
lying in the government prison at Leaven- 
worth. 

"Governor Peabody, of Colorado, tried to 
murder three Socialists. He hired the state 
militia to the mine owners and sent it wander- 
ing over the state bayoneting and shooting 
innocent workmen. 
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"The goblins got after him, and now, three 
years later, he is a penniless beggar, fit for the 
breadline. 

"John R. Walsh, of Chicago, was a great 
banker. He was also a politician. He got 
rich by robbing his city and country. To help 
his banking and his politics he bought the 
Chicago Chronicle. 

"And then he made a terrible mistake. 

"The goblins let him off until he attacked 
Socialism. It was a vicious attack. He filled 
his paper with filthy lies about Socialism, and 
when he did that, the goblins went after him. 

"He was indicted and sentenced to prison. 
He has appealed the case, and his lawyers 
hope now to prevent a final decision until the 
old man dies, which they hope will be soon. 

"About a year ago Broughton Brandenburg, 
an unfortunate magazine writer, ventured to 
attack Socialism. 



"The most terrible thing about Socialism, 
he thought, was its advocacy of free love. 

"He sold his lies to the Broadway Magazine 
at so much per lie. He was chuckling over his 
bargain and rubbing his hands when the 
goblins got him. 

"He went from the Broadway Magazine to 
his home in West Washington street and was 
seized and arrested. His wife was forced to 
sue him for support, as he was living with 
another woman. 

"I am not superstitious, but certainly all 
this proves that there are goblins. 

"I know people now who don't believe 
there are goblins. But watch out! 

"And don't attack Socialism, especially if 
you 're a clergyman, a banker, or a magazine 
writer, 'for,' as Orphant Annie says, 'The 
Gobble-uns '11 git you ef you don't watch 
out.'" 



WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AS A LIFE-SAVER. 



THE RESCUE of the passengers and 
crew from the doomed "Republic," 
after she had been rammed and fatally 
wounded by the "Florida" when far out at 
sea, gave the world the most striking and 
dramatic illustration yet afforded of the prac- 
tical value of that most marvelous of the latter- 
day electrical discoveries, wireless telegraphy. 
The great steamer, enshrouded in dense fog 
was plowing her way through the waves, with 
prow pointed to the Old World, when sud- 
denly came a fearful shock. The vessel had 
been stricken and fatally wounded by the prow 
of another steamer. In old times the prob- 
able fate of the human freight on the doomed 
vessel would have been a watery grave in the 
trackless deep. But thanks to Marconi, a 
new day had dawned for the ocean-traveling 
public. The wireless operator, though his 



booth had been partially torn away, was able 
to find the key of his instrument and instantly 
sent forth the distress signal, recording the 
name of his vessel and her latitude and longi- 
tude. Far away on the American coast 
another operator caught the faint signal as 
registered by his instrument and instantly 
repeated the call for aid. This message, 
flung forth upon the deep, was instantly regis- 
tered on vessels in port and coming and going 
on the sea, and almost instantly the messages 
were flashed back of help coming — coming 
from various directions. Soon a veritable 
race was taking place. Vessels from various 
directions were rushing to the aid of the 
disabled "Republic." Thus succor came in 
time and death was cheated of its harvest by 
the discovery and inventive genius of the great 
life-saver, Marconi. 
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PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATION IN AUSTRALIA. 



Tht Triumph of Woman's Suffrage in Vic- 
toria, Australia. 

ANOTHER significant victory has been 
won for women's suffrage. This time 
it is in Victoria, Australia. For sixteen times 
the popular House had passed a bill in favor 
of granting franchise to women, only to have 
it defeated in the upper reactionary House, on 
the ground that the conservative statesmen 
were opposed to hasty legislation. At length, 
however, the public pressure became so strong 
that the reactionaries could no longer resist 
the popular demand, and the bill has now been 
passed by both branches of the legislature. 

Eapid Growth of The Tomporaneo Sonti- 
mont in How Zealand. 

The last election in New Zealand registered 
as emphatic an advance in the temperance 
sentiment in the Dominion as that which has 
marked recent elections in this country. In 
commenting on this result, the Australian 
Review of Reviews says : 

"At the time of writing it is announced that 
no-license has been carried in eleven elec- 
torates, Manukau, Grey Lynn, Ashburton, 
Oamaru, Mataura, Clutha, Bruce, Eden, Ohi- 
remuri, Ivercargill, Masterton, Hutt, Welling- 
ton suburbs and Wellington South. Of course 
it must be remembered that the issue is car- 
ried on a three-fifths majority. In order to 
show how sweeping was the sentiment in favor 
of no-license, we need merely quote the fact 



that in fifty-four electorates from which 
returns are available, forty-five showed majori- 
ties in favor of no-license. In Wellington City 
the votes came only about 900 votes short of 
no-license, and in Auckland about the same 
number. All of the four large cities had 
majorities for no-license, though they fell 
short of the three-fifths necessary. It would 
seem as though it is only a question of a little 
time before the figures rise high enough all 
over the Dominion to swamp the liquor trade. 
It is estimated that over 150 hotels will be 
closed as the result of the poll. Not a penny 
compensation will be paid. The licenses 
simply are not renewed on their expiry in June 
next . Wellington City will be now surrounded 
by a no-license area some miles wide. Fuller 
particulars will be available for our next issue." 

The Hew Zealand Election. 

At the last election in New Zealand, Prime 
Minister Ward and the Liberal government 
were overwhelmingly victorious. It is evident 
that the electorate of the Dominion are not 
disposed to listen to the false prophets of 
reaction, while the steady and progressive 
program that has marked the government of 
New Zealand since the triumph of the Lib- 
erals brought prosperity and democratic 
advance to the islands, in the early nineties, 
appeals to the people as safer and wiser than 
the more radical and revolutionary program 
that some voters insisted upon. 



MR. STEAD'S REPORT OF HIS PSYCHICAL EXPERIENCES. 



IN A CONVERSATION with Frances 
Willard several years ago, the great 
Christian Temperance and purity worker 
expressed her intense interest in Mr. William 
T. Stead's psychical experiences. She was an 
admirer of the distinguished journalist and 
had great confidence not only in his sincerity 
and uprightness, but also in his ability to com- 
petently investigate psychic phenomena; and 
the fact that he was obtaining such remarkable 
results in automatic writing gave special inter- 
est to his work for this high-minded Christian 
woman. 



Later Mr. Stead described to us at length 
his extended experiences, in which his hand 
automatically wrote, sometimes of things he 
did not know and in the nature of the case 
could not know through recognized or ordinary 
channels of information. 

In a recent issue of the Fortnightly Review 
Mr. Stead contributes a notable paper on 
"How I Know the Dead Return," in which 
he gives a graphic record of his personal 
experiences. In this paper he points out from 
time to time the inadequacy of such popular 
explanations as telepathy to meet certain phe- 
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nomena he has'personally experienced. Like 
Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, he has had most 
remarkable experiences in photographs con- 
taining images purporting to be those of the 
spirits of the dead. Mr. Stead is not blind to 
the fact that frauds may easily be perpetrated 
in the making of such photographs. On this 
point he says: 

"Let me disarm any skeptical reader by 
admitting that nothing is more easy than to 
fake bogus spirit photographs, and further that 
an expert conjurer can almost always cheat the 
most vigilant observer. The use of marked 
plates, which I handle, expose, and develop 
myself, no doubt affords some protection 
against fraud. But my belief in the authen- 
ticity of spirit photographs rests upon a far 
firmer basis than the fallible vigilance of the 
experimenter." 

Here are some experiences he gives concern- 
ing a friend who kept her promises to the jour- 
nalist after she had crossed the Great 
Divide: 

"She promised, in the first place, that she 
would use my hand, if she could, after death, 
to tell me how it fared with her on the other 
side. In the second place, she promised that, 
if she could, she would appear to one or more 
of her friends to whom she could show herself. 
In the third place, she would come to be pho- 
tographed, and fourthly, she would send me a 
message through a medium, authenticating 
the message by countersigning it with the 
simple mathematical figure of a cross within a 

circle. ,. 

" E.M. did all four. (1) She has repeatedly 
written with my hand, apparently finding ; it 
just as easy to use my hand now as she did 
when still in the body. 

"(2) She has repeatedly appeared to two 
friends of mine, one a woman, the other a man. 
She appeared once in a dining-room full of 
people. She passed unseen by any but her 
friend, who declares that she saw her dis- 
tinctly. On another occasion she appeared 
in the street in broad daylight, walked for a 
little distance, and then vanished. I may say 
that her appearance was so original it would 
be difficult to mistake her for anybody else. 

"(3) She has been photographed at least 
half a dozen times after her death. All her 
portraits are plainly recognizable, but none of 
them are copies of any photographs taken in 
earth life. 

"(4) There remains the test of a message 
accompanied by the sign of a cross within a 



circle. I did not get this for several months. 
I had almost given up all hopes, when one day 
a medium who was lunching with a friend of 
mine received it on the first attempt she made 
at automatic writing. 'Tell William not to 
blame me for what I did. I could not help 
myself,' was the message. Then came a 
plainly but roughly drawn circle, and inside 
it the cross. No one knew of our agreement 
as to the test but myself. I did not know the 
medium, I was not present, nor was my friend 
expecting any message from E. M." 

Mr. Stead thus closes this remarkable paper: 

"One last word. For the last fifteen years 
I have been convinced by the pressure of a 
continually accumulating mass of first-hand 
evidence of the truth of the persistence of per- 
sonality after death, and the possibility of 
intercourse with the departed. But I always 
said, 'I will wait until some one in my own 
family has passed beyond the grave before I 
finally declare my conviction on this subject.' 

"Twelve months ago this month of Decem- 
ber I saw my eldest son, whom I had trained 
in the fond hope that he would be my successor, 
die at the early age of thirty-three. The tie 
between us was of the closest. No one could 
deceive me by fabricated spurious messages 
from my beloved son. 

"Twelve months have now passed, in almost 
every week of which I have been cheered and 
comforted by messages from my boy, who is 
nearer and dearer to me than ever before. 
The preceding twelve months I had been much 
abroad. I heard less frequently from him in 
that year than I have heard from him since he 
passed out of our sight. I have not taken his 
communications by my own hand. I knew 
him so well that what I wrote might have been 
the unconscious echoes of converse in the past. 
He has communicated with me through the 
hands of two slight acquaintances, and they 
have been one and all as clearly stamped with 
the impress of his own character and mode of 
thought as any of the letters he wrote to me 
during his sojourn on earth. 

"After this I can doubt no more. For me 
the problem is solved, the truth is established, 
and I am glad to have this opportunity of 
testifying publicly to all the world that so far 
as I am concerned, doubt on this subject is 
henceforth impossible." 

Few things in modern happenings are more 
remarkable than the fact that side by side with 
the rapid waning of general or popular interest 
in spiritualistic or psychical phenomena has 
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been the steady rise in interest in these phe- 
nomena on the part of great psychologists, 
physicists, and other critical investigators and 
leading thinkers. Such men as Sir William 
Crookes, Dr. Alfred Bussel Wallace, Cesare 
Lombroso, Camille Flammarion, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Professor William James and Pro- 
fessor James H. Hyslop are but a few of those 



who rank among the foremost scientific and 
critical investigators of the age; while Mr. 
Stead among journalists, and Hamlin Garland 
among novelists, are typical representatives of 
popular thinkers who have investigated psy- 
chical phenomena until they have become 
throughly convinced as to the reality of the 
phenomena. 



PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 



Br Bruno Begkhard, 

Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Reiearch. 



Malpractice. 

NO SCIENTIFIC principle has yet been 
found that could not be used for mal- 
practice. Progress is based not on that mal- 
practice but on the recognition of quackery as 
such and its consequent elimination. Public- 
ownership of public utilities, because of its 
very normal appeal is often used as a political 
slogan, a sort of political patent medicine. 
Then, when the colored water in the fancy 
bottle has no effect on political ills of the com- 
munity we hear the victims cry municipal- 
ownership has failed. In reality it has not 
been tried. 

A Western city known throughout the 
country for its rotten politics is a case in point. 
Its administration when elected on a municipal- 
ownership platform actually worked against 
the establishment of municipal plants, and 
now under a slightly different tittle is trying to 
sell some of the plants they have sucked dry. 
By one man's deference to another man's cam- 
paign promises the city acquired a model gar- 
bage plant, built as the first unit of a system. 
With that plant only a few months in opera- 
tion the city is now considering a thirty-years' 
garbage contract with prices fixed in advance 
at what is already an exorbitant figure. When 
for purely political reasons the lighting plant 
becomes a sort of contribution -box, we are 
treated to such fine thinking as "It takes an 
extraordinary man to run a lighting plant, and 
we of Seattle are only ordinary men." No, it 
does not take an extraordinary man to run a 
lighting plant. It takes an ordinary sense of 
ordinary decency. When Seattle's adminis- 
tration acquires that we will admit it to the 
rank of "ordinary men" and will listen to its 



experience. Until then it is in a different class 
and it throws no light on the question of 
Public-Ownership. 

Water-Front Development in Massachu- 
setts. 

The city of Lynn has before it no less ambi- 
tion than to become the largest port on the 
Atlantic coast. Work has been begun to 
reclaim land along the water-front to the value 
of $40,000,000, and a channel is being dredged 
forty feet deep and 1,000 feet wide. 

Salem, in olden days one of the great ports 
of the world, is planning exactly the same thing. 

Boston, on the other hand, will first give a 
franchise for railroad tracks along the East 
Boston water-front before it approaches the 
full issue of harbor improvements. 

Pasadena, California. 

Pasadena faces the not unusual situation 
of a municipal lighting plant needing a con- 
siderable bond issue for its completion and 
running in competition to a private plant. 
The manager of the municipal plant wisely 
suggests that the city buy the private plant. 
If the city is in a position to do so this is the 
only logical course. In the ordinary run of 
events both parties have more to gain by con- 
solidation than by competition. In no event 
should the city leave its plant incomplete, for 
in that case it would simply be taxing the com- 
munity for the benefit of the Edison Company. 
Just why any city should start to operate a 
municipal plant, put a lot of money into it and 
then stop and say, "We really can 't do this, 
you know. See, we tried it, and it didn't 
work," is incomprehensible. Yet a group of 
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people are working very hard to make Pasa- 
dena say that. Why, the very demand for 
extension shows that the plant has good pros- 
pects. 

It is a pity, however, that a growing city like 
Pasadena should expend any money on over- 
head wires, for it thereby postpones the era of 
the underground conduit. It is a short- 
sighted policy that builds only for to-day, and 
the city that goes on stringing up overhead 
wires is gradually mortgaging its future. 

Practical Oonserration. 

Governor Fort, of New Jersey, is advo- 
cating public-ownership by the state of all the 
sources of water supply in New Jersey, par- 
ticularly in the northern part of the state. 
Water occupies a peculiar position in Jersey, 
for not only is it sought, as elsewhere, by 
private corporations, but it also figures in inter- 
urban politics, and some of the Jersey cities 
have been known to seek a corner in water. 
With the coming of the Hudson tunnels the 
map of New Jersey is rapidly changing, and 
as Governor Fort points out, the entire district 
within twenty-five miles of Jersey City is rap- 
idly becoming one solid urban community. 
Under these circumstances the control of 
water supply by the separate municipalities 
leads not only to unnecessary expense but to 
much friction and not a little danger. Gov- 
ernor Fort's suggestion is both far-sighted and 
practicable. It differs from the metropolitan 
service of Massachusetts only in that the need 
is greater and in that the central city is not 
under the same jurisdiction as the suburban 
towns and cannot take any share in the ex- 
pense. The latter difference serves only to 
make the plan easier of execution, however, 
and leads to an equitable distribution of the 
cost among the cities that benefit most by the 
improvement. _ 

The Smile on The Face of The Tiger. 

During the last few years considerable 
emphasis has been laid on the substitute for 
Public-Ownership known as the "Partnership 
Plan," whereby the city gets a share of the net 
earnings of the private corporation that oper- 
ates a public utility. In theory this plan is 
admirable, and if it were possible to control 
corporation accounting it would seem unob- 
jectionable. Policy has demanded fair re- 
turns to the city during the first years of this 
experiment wherever it is being tried — and the 
results are soothing. The other side of the 



story makes its first appearance in the recom- 
mendations recently sent to the city council of 
Philadelphia in connection with the proposed 
appropriation for the city's legal department. 
It advises that the council forbid any attorney 
whose name appears on the city's payrolls, or 
his law partners, to bring suit, either directly 
or indirectly against the city. Directly or 
indirectly, the Rapid Transit Company is a 
partner of the city. Therefore a suit against 
the Rapid Transit Company is a suit against 
the city. Therefore 

Notes. 

Haddonfield, New Jersey, has finally 
started to build its own water-works. 

Ventor, New Jersey, which plans to give 
free service to its property-holders, disposed of 
its $25,000 issue of sewer and water bonds at a 
premium. The bonds were taken by New 
York and Philadelphia houses at $101.25. 

Paris received $13,000 more revenue from 
the Bois de Boulogne than was necessary to 
keep the park in perfect condition. 

In the last financial year the light and 
power plant of Riverside, California, cleared 
$34,739.10. 

The water and lighting plants of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, show a profit for the year of 
$31,000. 

The Next Act. 

With the return of trade all over the country 
— not yet the return of prosperity — comes an 
equally wide growth of far more importance. 
Like a picture puzzle of gigantic size, with a 
contribution now from this city, now from that, 
now from a national body, again from a local 
group, bit by bit we are getting a national feel- 
ing of interdependence. Hitherto we have 
been groping and growing like children in a 
common school, now as we mature, we try to 
find our place in a larger sphere, to do our 
part. City after city manifests this desire to 
fit into some general plan. Commercial 
organizations are studying local problems not 
with the view of making the biggest copy of 
New York or Chicago but of centralizing in 
each city the industries best suited to each 
community. That is the first step. Then 
comes the securing of a market, the coopera- 
tion with the surrounding country (noticeably, 
for instance, in the case of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul), then the development of transporta- 
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tion witnessed by the movement for inland 
waterways, and the continent-wide opposition 
to existing express rates. What could be more 
significant than the return of Lynn and Salem 
from manufacture to their former standing as 
great seaports ? And so on. 

The President has vetoed a franchise for 
water-power in Missouri. States everywhere 
are reaching out to protect their natural 
resources. Why? Because these resources 
are essential to the new growth, to the read- 
justment, to the larger plan. The position of 
the city is changing. It is becoming a unit in 
a vast commercial scheme. * And as such not 
only must it be governed better, but it must 
control as common property those resources 
on which all business is dependent. In the 
new order of things new values appear, and 
the fight for Public-Ownership takes on a new 
aspect. Momentarily the difference is due to 
the fact that water and light are both sub- 
sidiary to water-power. But that change 
contains in itself its own hope. For as new 
needs arise for water and light and power, 
as more and more individuals depend for 
their success on the equitable distribu- 
tion of natural resources, as they must with 
any form of local adaptation, so these things 
will naturally pass into public control. 
Whatever the causes of the panic of 1907, 
however slow our recovery, we grow out of it a 
greater industrial republic with a much 
greater realization of our democratic needs. 

Manitoba's Profitable Telephones. 

Manitoba's telephone system, operated 
under government ownership, shows a surplus 
of $250,000 for the first year. 

In January, 1906, the Provincial govern- 
ment bought the Bell Telephone Company's 
plant, lines and paraphernalia for some 
$4,000,000. In certain classes rates were 
reduced, but it was not deemed practical to 
make many reductions on account of heavy 
expenditures in running 600 miles of new long- 
distance lines and in opening large numbers of 



new exchanges, besides building many rural 
systems. 

Reductions are promised shortly in rates of 
from 25 to 40 per cent. 

Quito, Ecuador. 

A contract is offered to the city of Quito, 
Ecuador, South America, by the electric-light 
and power company of that city, whereby, in 
return for an electric tramway concession for 
seventy-five years, the company offers the city, 
after 7 per cent, has been paid on the capital 
invested, participation in the remaining net 
profits of the company during the first ten 
years, 5 per cent., 10 per cent, during the sec- 
ond ten years; 15 per cent, during the third ten 
years, and 20 per cent, during the remaining 

forty-five years. 

» 

Los Angeles. California. 

Early in 1902 Los Angeles resumed posses- 
sion of its water-works, which had some years 
before been leased to a private company. 
Since that date the city has, out of the water- 
rents, not only paid the accruing principal and 
interest on the bonds issued for the repurchase 
of the water-works, but has rebuilt the entire 
system and extended its mains to meet the 
demands of a city three times its present popu- 
lation. Nor is this all: it has also reduced 
water-rents fifty per cent., so that citizens of 
Los Angeles are now paying but a trifle more 
than one-third as much as the people of San 
Francisco. The water department has, in 
seven years, paid out of its profits for the bene- 
fit of the people almost four million dollars and 
has nearly three-quarters of a million dollars 
surplus left in its treasury. Citizens of other 
communities should put on their thin k ing-caps 
and look about them. Do you wonder that 
interested parties who decry Public-Ownership 
are willing to relieve municipalities of the 
"loss" and "bother" of running their own 
plants? 

Bruno Bbckhard. 
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INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS, 
Br Robert E. Bisbee, A.M., 

Secr etary of the MeeMchoiette Referendum League. 



Oregon. 

SINCE the last issue of The Arena very 
little of interest to Direct-Legislation 
workers has occurred in the way of law- 
making. The interest centers chiefly in pro- 
posed measures, discussion of theories, and 
explanations of existing laws. Among the 
important discussions is that of United States 
Senator Bourne, of Oregon, on the Oregon sit- 
uation with reference to the election of United 
States Senators in that state. Writing of the 
Oregon law in Senator LaFollette's new paper, 
Senator Bourne thus comments: 

"This law provides for the popular nomina- 
tion of all candidates for office, including that 
of United States Senators, by a regular election 
under the Australian ballot system within 
those parties that in the preceding general 
election cast twenty-five per cent, of the state's 
vote. 

"Our primary-election law provides that an 
elector seeking office may get his name on the 
party's ballot by petition, in which, among other 
things, he agrees to 'accept the nomination 
and will not withdraw,' and, if elected, 'will 
qualify as such officer,' implying, of course, 
that he will also serve. 

"Under the law, the legislative candidate 
may, in addition to stating on his petition in 
not to exceed a hundred words what measures 
and principles he advocates, also subscribe to 
one of two statements; but if he does not so 
subscribe he shall not on that account be 
debarred from the ballot." 

The first is designated in the law as State- 
ment No. 1, and is as follows: 

" 'I further state to the people of Oregon, as 
well as to the people of my legislative district, 
that during my term of office I will always vote 
for that candidate for United States Senator in 
Congress who has received the highest num- 
ber of the people's votes for that position at the 
general election next preceding the election of a 
Senator in Congress, without regard to my 
individual preference.' 

"It will be perceived that it is the people's 
choice and not a party's choice that the legis- 



lator is pledged to, in which respect our law 
recognizes the people — the electorate and not 
a party as the source of sovereign power in the 
state." 

Statement No. 2 is as follows: 

"* During my term of office I shall consider 
the vote of the people for United States Sen- 
ator in Congress as nothing more than a rec- 
ommendation, which I shall be at liberty to 
wholly disregard if the reason for doing so 
seems to me to be sufficient.' 

"The petitioner may omit making any 
statement if he so desires, and let his constitu- 
ents guess as to what course he may take in the 
Senatorial contest. 

"In Oregon, as in some other states, for 
years public sentiment has been a crystallized 
one in favor of the popular election of United 
States Senators. 

"Recognizing this popular conviction the 
average legislative candidate in Oregon is now 
inclined to take the Statement No. 1 pledge. 

"But it was found on the very first trial of 
our law that the political boss was out of a job 
and particularly injured because his influence 
and value were entirely eliminated when forty- 
six or more of the ninety members comprising 
the legislature should be pledged under State-:, 
ment No. 1 to elect the people's choice for 
United States Senator." 

After explaining the Senatorial situation in 
Oregon where a Democrat has received a 
majority of the popular vote in a Republican 
state Senator Bourne adds: 

"The people's selection of Governor Cham- 
berlain for their Senator will inevitably be 
ratified by the Oregon legislature, and thus 
Oregon will present a demonstration that our 
electorate have evolved a plan which in effect 
permits the people to select their own Senators, 
and crystallized public opinion forces the legis- 
lature to elect the individual thus selected by 
the people. 

"While a number of other states have 
primary laws, none have the Statement No.l 
provision which, in my opinion, is the essence 
of our primary law as far as the selection by 
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the people of their United States Senators and 
their enforced election of same by the legis- 
lators. 

"All of those fifty-one members in the Ore- 
gon legislature who subscribed to Statement 
No. 1 pledge did so voluntarily. It was so 
subscribed to by them from a personal belief 
in the desirability of the popular election of 
United States Senators and for the purpose of 
securing for themselves from the electorate 
preferment in the election to the office sought; 
the consideration in exchange for such prefer- 
ment was to be by them, as the legally consti- 
tuted representative of the electorate in that 
behalf; the perfunctory confirmation of the 
people's selection for United States Senator, as 
that choice might be ascertained under the 
provisions of the same law by which the legis- 
lators themselves secured nomination to office. 

"No oath could be more sacred in honor; 
no contract more binding; no mutual consid- 
eration more definite than is contained in the 
Statement No. 1 pledge; and no parties to a 
contract could be of more consequence to gov- 
ernment and society than the electorate upon 
the one side and its servants upon the other. 

"Under the United States Constitution there 
can be no penalty attaching to the law. The 
legislator breaking his sacred pledge cannot 
be imprisoned or fined; hence, he is doubly 
bound by honor to redeem his voluntary obli- 
gation. Failure to do so would not only 
brand him as the destroyer of a sacred trust but 
as the most contemptible of cowards, because 
legally immune from punishment for his per- 
fidy. 

"It is absolutely inconceivable that a single 
one of these fifty-one men will prove recreant 
either by resigning, by emigrating from the 
state or by refusing to vote as he has pledged 
his sacred honor to do. Death only can 
relieve him of his responsibility, and the 
individual who would advise or in any degree 
justify one of these men in such betrayal would 
become even more contemptible than the 
actual culprit in the estimation of every honor- 
able man. Nor could the beneficiary of such 
perfidy and betrayal of a sacred trust escape. 
The office itself would be made thereby un- 
clean, and the odors of fraud would linger in 
the toga." 

It is with great pleasure that we record the 
fact that the Oregon legislators have been true 
to their pledge and have elected the people's 
choice to the United States Senate. This 
proves that the people can rule when they will. 



Governor Hughes on Direct Primaries. 

The zeal of the opponents of Direct- 
Legislation for the maintenance of the repre- 
sentative system is something refreshing. To 
them the representative system has become 
the most sacred thing in human affairs. They 
are even opposed to direct primaries lest repre- 
sentative government should be overturned by 
the people. The real meaning of their zeal is, 
of course, that they do not want the power of 
the party boss overthrown. Their pretensions 
are well exposed by Governor Hughes, of New 
York, in a speech before the Hughes Alliance 
in New York City where the Governor said: 

"Whatever may be said in theory, the inter- 
vention of delegates to choose the nominees is 
for the most part a sham. Whether the dele- 
gates are ignored, as is so largely the case, or 
are the subject of barter and traffic, as is too 
frequently the case, particularly in our smaller 
communities, it comes to the same thing. 
They represent a form which is useful in the 
main only to delude the people, and constitute 
a travesty of representation. If it were pro- 
posed to confer by law upon these who to so 
large an extent dictate the nomination of can- 
didates, the power that they actually exercise, 
the state would rise in indignant protest. 

"I have urged that party candidates should 
be nominated directly by the voters of the 
party. That is, that the party members 
should decide directly who should stand for 
office as the party representative. This is 
called the system of direct nominations. 

"The system is criticized by some upon the 
ground that it is inconsistent with representa- 
tive government. Some who advance this 
argument must believe the charge that I am 
lacking a sense of humor. For the valiant 
defense of representative government by those 
who in practice seek to nullify it and treat it 
with contempt, is one of the most absurd spec- 
tacles to which we have ever been treated in 
the dominion of political argument. 

"We elect our governors, our mayors and 
our legislators directly. They are chosen by 
direct vote of the people. ITiese officers are 
none the less representative, and we have none 
the less representative government because we 
choose them by direct vote. 

"The king and aristocracy had as secure a 
title and as many arguments in their favor as 
our modern bosses and political cliques. The 
transfer of power from self -constituted author- 
ity, whether based on claim of divine right or 
achieved through astute manipulation, to the 
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people cannot be complete as long as party 
machinery is so devised that it makes easy the 
domination of the few. 

44 It is not enough to say that those who may 
control party government frequently yield to 
or seek to ascertain the demands of the people. 
The same can be said of some of the worst 
despotisms that ever existed. 

"Some would have it appear that the matter 
is one of great difficulty and intricacy. In 
fact, we simply have to adapt our primary 
methods to those of our general elections with 
such improvements as our own experience 
shows to be advisable. In reality our delegate 
system is far more complicated, and if it does 
not appear to be such, it is because it has 
become so largely a matter of form." 

Direet-Logislation League of California. 

The Direct-Legislation League of Cali- 
fornia has been organized "for the purpose of 
ending corrupt political rule in city, county and 
state by placing in the hands of the people those 
instruments of Direct-Legislation that make 
representative government truly representa- 
tive." 

It is the purpose of the League to secure 
from the next legislature the submission to the 
people of a constitutional amendment reserv- 
ing to the people the Initiative and Referendum 
powers. The League is also heartily in favor 
of a proper direct-primary law, and its repre- 
sentatives at Sacramento, during the next 
session of the legislature, will work to that end. 
The League is non-partisan. It is neither for 
nor against any party, but it proposes to bring 
about the adoption of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum. 

Dr. John R. Haynes, of Los Angeles, is the 
president of the League, and Milton T. U'Ren, 
26 Montgomery street, San Francisco, is the 
secretary. 

"The Union of Reforms." 

"The time has come when the reformers of 
all classes should unite on one great funda- 
mental principle and work until it is secured. 
This is the principle of the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum. Here is a field for the activity of 
those who believe in the single tax, in prohibi- 
tion, in Socialism, in populism, in anti- 
imperialism and in tariff reform. The princi- 



ple of Direct-Legislation once established, 
these reforms can be taken up by their special 
advocates and brought directly before the 
people without confusion and without any con- 
nection with other reforms. 

"As an illustration, let us take the question 
of Socialism. There are a great many people 
socialistically inclined who do not believe in a 
complete Socialism, or at least who would 
regard it as dangerous to have Socialism forced 
upon us by a party. Party rule is always 
minority rule. The majority of the party con- 
trols the party, and the majority of a party is 
always a minority of all the people. Hence, 
there is a reason to dread Socialism, if inaug- 
urated by a political party, but no reason to 
dread it if it should be inaugurated by a major- 
ity of the people themselves. The people 
would be in no danger of moving too fast 
towards the desired goal. If they found they 
were going too fast they could easily retrace 
their steps, but a party could not retrace its 
steps without inviting defeat. The situation 
is too obvious to need further argument. The 
first step in reform is plainly to secure the 
Initiative and Referendum." 

The Iola, Kansas, Register is authority for 
the statement that Senator Frank Travis will 
introduce in the legislature a resolution to 
submit the question of the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum to the electorate of that state. The 
Register further explains : 

"The 'initiative* is the power of proposal of 
a law by the people; the 'referendum' is the 
power of submission of a law to the people at 
the polls for approval or rejection. The 
object of the measure by Senator Travis is, of 
course, to provide a process for the elimination 
of bad laws and the enactment of good ones, 
by the people, when the legislature refuses or 
fails to act. The measure is based on the 
Oregon Initiative and Referendum law, which 
has been time tested and found adequate in all 
particulars. The states of Montana, Utah, 
Nevada, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Maine and 
Missouri have adopted the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum and with satisfactory results where 
the law has been effective long enough to give 
it a practical test. Senator Travis has had 
the advice and personal suggestion of the 
framer of the Oregon law in preparing his 
measure." Robert E. Bisbee. 
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NEWS OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 



By Hazel Hammond Albertson, 

Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 



Oo-operative Housekeeping. 

THE PRACTICABILITY of cooperative 
housekeeping is slowly but surely win- 
ning its way, and that which has been but a 
vision is coming into the realm of the actual at 
last. The successful institution of cooperative 
apartment houses in New York has brought 
about cooperative apartments in other cities. 
A small apartment building is to be erected in 
Boston in the near future, and in Philadelphia 
the plan is being tried in a restricted way in a 
group of 97 two-story houses which is being 
erected by the Girard estate on the squares 
which center at Eighteenth and Porter streets. 
These houses do not have a cooperative 
kitchen, but heat, light and hot water are sup- 
plied from a large power-house, costing 
$125,000 which is being erected at one side of 
the tract, near Twentieth and Oregon streets. 
This service will be rendered with unusual 
economy, and it is expected to minimize the 
work of house servants, doing away with light- 
ing and care of fires, removal of ashes and 
incident duties. Under this plan it is estimated 
that heat, light and hot water can be provided 
at an average expense of $8 to $10 per month. 
The task of supplying hot water to the houses, 
which are detached two-story dwellings, caused 
much study, but was met by an independent 
system of pipes. For those who wish to oper- 
ate sewing-machines or washing-machines by 
electricity, power can be supplied from the 
central plant, and further extensions of the 
cooperative idea are planned if the first con- 
veniences prove satisfactory. Besides provid- 
ing a common household service, the Girard 
estate has made a departure in two-story house 
operations in Philadelphia by introducing 
varied architectural designs in the new houses 
down-town and not building them according to 
a single design. The variety of effects, includ- 
ing Colonial, Romanesque and Queen Anne 
styles, makes an unusually picturesque group- 
ing for the smaller class of residences, and to 
this is added an attractive little park at the 
northwestern angle of the tract, upon the site 
of Stephen Girard's old country home. 



A New York artist, Charles R. Lamb, has 
recently drawn up plans for the installing of a 
cooperative kitchen in the typical New York 
flat. Such a block of flats averages about 
ninety-five dwellings devoted exclusively to 
dwelling purposes. The American family 
averages about five persons, so the block con- 
templated by Mr. Lamb would represent 450 
persons for whom food would have to be pro- 
vided. The artist's idea is to take a strip from 
the relatively useless yards of perhaps ten 
houses, and erect thereon a three-story cooper- 
ative building. This structure is to be three 
stories in height, with a laundry in the base- 
ment, store-rooms and a receiving court on the 
first floor, and a kitchen on the second. 
Between this building and the contributory 
dwellings covered ways extend, so that the 
housewife can communicate with kitchen or 
laundry with comfort and facility. Here 
all the cooking and all the laundry work 
of the block can be done. The scheme 
would enable each housekeeper to deter- 
mine precisely the sort of dishes she 
wanted and those who preferred to do their 
own shopping could have their meats and other 
provisions sent home and delivered at the 
cooperative kitchen merely to be cooked. Or, 
in some cases, Mr. Lamb thinks the house- 
keepers of a block might agree upon a series 
of meals on the table d' hate plan. In any 
event there could always be a series 
of dishes or classes of meals from which 
people in the block could order at pleasure. 
Mr. Lamb, drawing from statistics as to the 
actual cost of meals in New York hotels, fig- 
ures the cost to each individual under the above 
plan to be less than one dollar a day. Mr. 
Lamb goes on to say, "The domestic side of 
life is the only one which has not hitherto 
profited by modern advances in business 
methods, but the time is coming when organ- 
ization will do its work in the home as in the 
office. It is an obvious proposition that a 
cook, occupied steadily for eight hours a day, 
could do far more work than she does now in 
a private family, where there are other duties. 
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Moreover, the private individual purchases at 
a disadvantage. Why not put the percentage 
lost in private barter into paying for a coopera- 
tive kitchen ?" ^^^^ 

Unirersity Students' Dining Olub. 

An exceedingly interesting account of the 
cooperative dining club at the University of 
Missouri, situated at Columbia, appears in the 
daily press, and it seems worth reprinting in 
full, because it shows so clearly the methods 
employed by this most successful institution. 

"Students at the University of Missouri are 
able to get board at the University Dining 
Club for $1.50 a week. This low price is 
made possible because the club is cooperative 
and because 430 students are members. This 
year scores of students made application for 
meal-permits, and were told that the club was 
already filled to its capacity. Students desir- 
ing to 'break in ' at the club have paid as much 
as $7 as a premium for a meal-permit. A 
day's menu at the club is as foDows: 

"Breakfast— Apples, grapes, pears, or or- 
anges; cereals; beefsteak, breakfast bacon, 
pork chops or liver; eggs in various styles, 
biscuits, bread, coffee, milk. 

"Dinner — Roast beef or pork, occasionally 
fowl; potatoes, peas, beans corn, tomatoes; 
pie or pudding and occasionally ice cream and 
cake; cranberries and celery; corn and light 
bread. 

"Supper— Roast beef, pork chops or fish; one 
or two vegetables; biscuits, bread, coffee, milk 
and fruit. 

^ "A meal-permit which gives the owner the 
right to eat at the club, costs $19. A permit 
must be bought from the secretary of the uni- 
versity. The main purpose of a meal-permit 
is to supply the manager of the club with funds 
at the beginning of the year, so that he may be 
able to purchase food-stuffs and other inci- 
dentals in large quantities and thereby save on 
the purchase price. The permit also serves to 
pay the salaries of the cooks and other helpers 
of the club. 

" Freshmen or men eating at the club for the 
first time must pay an initiation fee of $1. 
A deposit fee of $5 is required of all members. 
This is refunded at the end of the year. 
The meal-permit fund amounts to more than 
$8,000 a year. The weekly income of the 
club amounts to more than $850. The 
club's annual income totals $30,000, and the 
expenditures of the club are the same as the 
receipts. 
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"The amount of food used at the University 
Dining Club is said to exceed that used by any 
dining-room in Missouri and is equal to that 
used in any large Eastern college dormitory. 
Three hundred and fifty pounds of meat, six 
bushels of potatoes, 1,000 biscuits, six gallons 
of syrup and 225 loaves of bread are used 
in a day. All food-stuffs for the club are 
bought in large quantities, usually in carload 
lots. Meat is contracted for by the year and 
is received in weekly shipments from the 
Kansas stock-yards. At present there arc 
more than $5,000 worth of groceries in store 
in the club pantry. All groceries and meats 
in store are kept cool by a modern cold- 
storage and refrigerating system, which was 
installed last summer. The University Din- 
ing Club has eleven student waiters. After 
each meal twenty self-supporting students 
find employment in the club kitchen as dish- 
washers and as kitchen assistants. The club 
uses 2,500 dishes for each meal, and they are 
washed by a mechanical washing-machine run 
by an electric motor." 

A Miners' Co-operative Olnb. 

The employes of the Newhouse mines,~of 
Newhouse, Utah, have been allowed by the 
policy of the mine-owner, Mr. Newhouse, that 
opportunity for social development, which is 
chiefly lacking in most American mines, and 
which has resulted in a most flourishing coop- 
erative club. The story of its organization 
and development is told by Lafayette Han- 
chett, general manager of the mines, in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, published 
in New York. 

The Cactus Club, as it is called from the 
name of the mine where the men work, was 
incorporated^ on May j[ 27th, 1905, with nine 
employes of the company as directors. An 
attractive and commodious club building of 
one story and basement was erected. The 
main floor was divided into general reception- 
room, reading-room, billiard-room, and bar- 
room. This was furnished with one billiard 
table, one pool table, card tables, reading 
tables, book-cases, lounge, and a plentiful 
assortment of easy and comfortable chairs. 
A small bar with usual fixtures was included. 
A few days later the club was opened to its 
members, having obtained its first supplies 
upon credit, payment being guaranteed by 
the mining company. The organization fol- 
lowed lines similar to those adopted by city 
clubs. An initiation fee of 50 cents and 
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monthly? dues of twenty-five cents were 
charged. L. The directors instituted a policy 
of selling best grades of liquors and cigars at 
about two-thirds the price usually charged in 
saloons. The club employes were instructed 
to discourage and prevent excessive drinking. 
The club was open from 10 A.M to 10 P.M. 
to members only. The first requisite to mem- 
bership was that the applicant be an employe" 
of the mining company, his election or rejec- 
tion resting solely with the directors. 

From the beginning the club has been a 
success. An average membership of 250 
has prevailed, out of 400 employes. A 
pianola piano was purchased and also an 
Edison talking-machine and a supply of books. 
A barber-shop was fitted up; the magazine 
and newspaper list was increased extensively. 
A ladies' day was established each Wednes- 
day, with dancing as a feature of the evening. 

The excessive use of intoxicants formerly 
apparent in many individual cases on pay 
days, almost disappeared, because of the 
influence of the club and the restrictions im- 
posed by the club directors. 

As the club prospered it accumulated a con- 
siderable fund, which resulted in the directors 
erecting a small theater for public entertain- 
ments and dances. At this time the miners' 
boarding-houses afforded the sole and some- 
what unsuitable means of accommodating 
theatrical companies; therefore, the club 
directors decided to erect a small hotel which 
was to be conducted in a superior style and to 
be completed at the same time as the theater 
building. Both buildings were put in use 
early in 1908 and served to improve the social 
life of the town. 

Beyond its charge for monthly rental for use 
of the club building the mining company 
refrains from any connection or interference 
with the affairs of the club. All powers are 
vested in its nine directors. In the three and 
one-half years of its existence, from a start 
with no funds and with a stock of goods 
bought entirely upon credit, it has reached a 
point where its property, fully paid for, includ- 
ing theater and hotel building, furniture, fix- 
tures, and stock of merchandise, shows an 
inventory value of over $16,000. In addition 
it has cash in treasury amounting to $2,500. 
The directors are now considering carrying 
their cooperative plans into broader channels 
by instituting a club general store, and so 
furnish members and their families all com- 
modities directly at cost. 



Grange Stores. 
The Patrons of Husbandry of Sagadahoc 
county, Maine, are starting a cooperative store 
in Bath which is to carry a complete line of 
meats, groceries, hardware, seeds, flour, farm- 
ing tools, etc. The farmers bring their wares 
to the store to be disposed of on commission or 
exchanged for articles carried by the store, 
and whatever is purchased will be at only a 
slight advance over the cost, a special price 
being made to Grangers, and the profits will 
be taken care of by dividends which will go 
to the stockholders, who are all members of 
the Grange. The movement for cooperation 
among the Granges seems to be reviving 
throughout the East. This is the second 
Grange store in Maine organized within the 
year, and several Massachusetts Granges are 
seriously planning to start cooperative stores. 

Chicago Packers' Profit-Sharing Plan. 

On January 1, 1909, the huge packing firm 
of Morris & Company, of Chicago, put into 
operation a most comprehensive employes' 
profit-sharing system. The plan, which has 
been worked out by Edward Morris, president 
of the company, will be participated in by 
10,000 employes of both the main and subsid- 
iary companies, and the annual pension dis- 
bursements are expected to be about $100,000 
at the start. The fund T is to be raised by an 
annual contribution by the company of 
$25,000 until the fund reaches $500,000, and 
three per cent, of the salary of every employe* 
who wishes to take part. All members must 
have been with the company for six months 
and draw a minimum weekly salary of $10, 
and none may pay in an amount to exceed 
$7,500. t 

Olereland Shoe Company. 
The Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company of 
Cleveland, which employs 5,000 shoemakers, 
allows its employes six per cent, interest on the 
money which they put into the business, and 
as a result of this the deposits of the workmen 
amount to $150,000, and many of them have 
secured stock. The result is that the entire 
250 stockholders of the company, except 
widows of workingmen, are directly employed 
by the company. Seven large factories with 
a weekly payroll of $50,000 are engaged in 
manufacturing the company's products, of 
which the chief are the American Lady and 
4he American Gentleman shoes. One hun- 
dred and fifty salesmen are employed in put- 
ting these shoes on the market. 
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Employment Union. 



In Detroit there is an organization known 
as the American Cooperative Employment 
Union, which provides for old-age pensions 
and annuities to widows and orphans and 
secures employment for members out of work. 
They are planning to incorporate a general 
merchandise store to be run cooperatively. 



Women Form Go-operative Company. 

A charter authorizing the formation of a 
cooperative company was issued in January at 
the capitol at Harrisburg to twenty-five Phila- 



delphians, twenty-two of whom were women. 
The company is to be known as the Unity 
Shirt Manufacturing Company, and has 
$5,000 capital. Bertha Cooperstein of South 
Fourth street is the treasurer. 



Finis. 
The Union Cooperative and Protective 
Association of Chicago includes among its 
other activities the conducting of funerals of 
union men. Recently the company has de- 
cided to extend its business to the making of 
caskets. 

Hazel Hammond Albertsok. 



PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 
By Robert Tyson, 

Secretary of the American Proportional Re pr e s entation League. 



TbA PropoMd Oregon Law. 

FOLLOWING up the constitutional 
amendment which introduced the single 
vote and permitted Proportional Representa- 
tion, a proposed law is being introduced into 
the Oregon state legislature, and Mr. W. S. 
U'Ren has favored me with a copy. Its title is : 

"A Bill for an Act making effective the Pro- 
portional Representation Provisions of Section 
16 of Article 2 of the Constitution of Oregon 
in the election of Representatives and Senators 
in the Legislative Assembly, and regulating 
elections thereunder, and repealing all Acts 
and parts of Acts in conflict with this Act, in so 
far as they conflict therewith." 

I shall simply endeavor to present the salient 
points of the proposed law without following 
its sections and detail. It is the Free List 
plan, with Single Vote, and a state quota, as 
follows: 

"1. Present electoral districts are retained. 
Most of them are multiple districts, from 
which several members are elected. 

"2. Each elector has one vote only for rep- 
resentative, and one vote only for Senator. 

"3. The whole number of votes cast in the 
state for representatives in the legislative 
assembly shall be divided by sixty, which is 
the total number of representatives to be 
elected. The quotient, disregarding fractions, 
shall be the number of votes which insures 
election, and shall be called the quota of rep- 
resentation. 



"4. The whole number of votes cast in all 
the representative districts of the state for all 
the candidates of each party for representative 
shall be severally divided by the quota of rep- 
resentation. The quotients shall be the total 
number of representatives to which each party 
shall respectively be entitled in the legislative 
assembly as the result of that election. This 
result is obtained as follows: 

"5. The whole number of votes in each 
representative district cast for the candidates 
of each party in that district for representa- 
tive shall be severally divided by the quota of 
representation, and the quotients will show 
the number of representatives to which each 
party is entitled from that district. 

"6. Votes shall be transferred in the local 
districts as follows: Any candidate having a 
quota of votes is elected. No candidate shall 
retain more than a quota of votes. Surplus 
votes of any candidate, over and above his 
quota, are transferred from him to that candi- 
date of his party who has not yet a quota, but 
who has otherwise the highest number of votes. 
When all the surplus votes are thus disposed 
of, the lowest candidates of the party are cut 
off, one by one, and their votes transferred to 
the candidates of the same party who stand 
highest without a quota, until the seats are 
filled to which each party is entitled in that 
district. 

"7. Besides the 29 local districts, a district 
is formed, consisting of ail the counties of the 
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state, called the Thirtieth District. In each tion was the election of three trustees, there 

local district there will be 'remainders,' being six candidates. Each voter having 

because the number of seats to be filled will marked the candidates on his ballot with the 

never divide exactly into the number of votes figures 1, 2, 3, etc., in the order of his choice, 

cast. These remainders will all be credited the count began by sorting out the ballots 

in the Thirtieth District to the party to which according to the first choices, paying no heed 

they belong, and where the remainders of any to the other figures. This gave the following 

party constitute a quota, that party will be result: 

credited with an additional seat, presumably Corcoran 

to be filled by the highest unsuccessful candi- fjjjpjjjf -^ • i» 

date of that party in any local district. Barron. ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'. ; *$ 

"8. Voters are entitled to write in the names Ti!omp«on7. *. § 

of party or of independent candidates not — 

previously nominated. These written votes w 

are all credited in the general district (the The V*** ( the number of votes to ensure 

Thirtieth) and help to make up quotas along wchon) was next found by dividing into 98 

withthe'remainders'referedto in paragraph 7. ™f t ^ ee seats to ** fiU^ giving a quote of 

"9. Senators are elected on precisely the $ *' . Corc °ran was therefore elected on first 

same principle as representatives, except that ;*«<*» with a surplus of nine votes. Nine 

only fifteen are to be elected instead of sixty." b f Jlota were taken at random from Corcoran's 

This is a most ingenious adaptation of the P Ue and wcpe distributed amongst such of the 
List System, and does great credit to its orig- rem «ning candidates as had been marked 
inators. It gets rid of the troublesome in- 8 "»P d cho,ce thereon by the figure 8. Seven 
equality of remainders in small districts, by °* these ▼<*«» went to Barron, and put him 
making a state quota and a state clearing- a* 16 ** °* McFadyen, who had only 13 origin- 
house for " remainders. " It also gets rid of Jl 

the defects of the "single untransferable vote" Tne next process was to eliminate candi- 

by its provision for transfers within the parties, <***« ^ rom the bottom of the poD upwards. 

. Thompson went out first, his eight votes being 

Hare-Spence in The Labor Council, distributed amongst the other candidates 

The Toronto District Labor Council elects according to second choice, unless the second 

oflfcers and committees twice a year, and does choice happened to be Corcoran, who could 

it on the Hare-Spence system of Proportional not use it; in which case the third choice was 

Representation. I am usually invited to taken instead. Storey and McFadyen went 

assist. The last election took place on Janu- out successively, leaving only Sinclair and 

uary 81, 1909, when three trustees and three Barron on the board; so these two joined 

auditors were elected, and also a label com- Corcoran as election trustees. Barron had 

mittee of six, and two other committees of five J ^ ne votes transferred to him, and Sinclair 18, 

each. Ninety-eight men voted. The ballot ^long their respective totals 18 and 81. 

papers were printed in two "parts," three e^ trU stee was elected by a separate and 

ballots on each part. This permitted two distinct group of voters, 

sets of election oflfcials to be concurrently at j^ uXkn q{ Part j then ^^ &nd ^ 

wor k- ished their work in an ante-room. All the 

The election proceedings opened by Chair- elections went off satisfactorily, 

man Kennedy calling upon me for some ex- A g^ deal of time is saved by the use of 

planatory remarks, chiefly for the benefit of th e Hare-Spence system as compared with 

new delegates unacquainted with the system. tne y one , because only one name has to be 

The ballots were then distributed, marked by tallied from each ballot, instead of three, five 

the voters, and collected. or s i Xf ^ tne case might be, on the old plan. 

Four scrutineers or tellers (including my- . 

self) then sat down at a table in the meeting- The English Model Election, 

room, in order to demonstrate the system by One of the biggest things ever done in the 

counting one election in public; while the way of an illustrative election was put through 

other set of tellers retired to an ante-room to in England last December. Fourteen daily 

count the ballots of their own three elections, newspapers published ballot papers, and a 

The contest chosen for public demonstra- few thousand were circulated besides. Nearly 
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twenty-two thousand ballots were marked and the imaginary constituency of 21,690 voters, 
sent in to be counted on the Hare-Spence „ only 18 'spoilt' their papers, and of the 18, 

system. Twelve candidates had been chosen, one at any rate spoilt his vote, not from any 

of whom five were to be elected. difficulty of the system of voting, but because 

The first duty of the returning officer was to of a settled resolve at all costs to vote for Mr. 

ascertain the total number of votes polled by Victor Grayson, who did not happen to be a 

each candidate, each ballot paper being a candidate. To supporters of the system this 

vote for the candidate marked 1 thereon, was no surprise. No voter of the most ordi- 

This was a simple task, which took about an nary intelligence ever has had any difficulty in 

hour and a quarter, and yielded the following performing his part. Indeed, a story is now 

result: being told of an enthusiastic supporter of 

Aaquith (Liberal) 9,042 Proportional Representation in South Africa 

LbycUJeorgeTLiberaij.V.'. \Y. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.*. '.'.*. 2J51 w h° recently experimented with the single 

Maodonaid ?Labor> 2.124 transferable vote at a model election on his 

Henderson (Labor) 1,038 . . i -wj- «. . 

Look (Unionist) 872 own farm with his servants and Kaffirs for 

SS^ ffSy^ 1 *^-:' 398 voters, and who found that not a single vote 

Burt (Liberal) 260 U&A rone astrav 

Leif Jones (Liberal) 191 „ 8°^ ~^\ - ,.« lx _ „ Al _ 

Bmith (Unionist) ........ 164 If the voter had no difficulty, equally the 

joynson-HickscUmonut) 94 retummg officer ^ ^ assistants performed 

To* 1 ***** their task without a hitch. 

The subsequent processes were on the gen- "The 21,672 valid votes were all counted 

eral principle of the elections of the Labor and transferred, and the election worked out 

Council elections above described, but were m the six hours between 6 P.M. and midnight 

more elaborate and complete. The quota by a party of some 40 voluntary helpers, to 

was found by dividing six (instead of five) into whose labors of love it would be hard to give 

the votes cast, and then adding one to the too high praise. The old unreasoning objec- 

quotient. The surplus votes were not taken tion that the system is too complicated for 

at random, but allotted proportionally on a human beings to work may thus be dismissed 

simple mathematical calculation. I will not once and for all." 

go into detail, but will conclude by some perti- The full story of this remarkable election as 

nent general observations made by the monthly told in the December issue of Representation, 

magazine, Representation, as follows: should be read by every one interested in 

"The system of the single transferable vote, improved electoral methods. It is told in a 

though it is in use for parliamentary purposes graphic, simple style, and contains much val- 

in Tasmania, is worked by trade unionists in uable detail. About four cents in English 

Canada, by miners in Northumberland, and postage stamps, forwarded to the Propor- 

by medical men in London, had never before tional Representation Society, at 28 Martin's 

been tested on so large a scale. The experi- Lane, Cannon street, London, £. C, will 

ment was a complete success; the practicabil- bring it to you; or you may send United States 

ity of the method of counting, when applied stamps to me, at 10 Harbord street, Toronto, 

to large numbers of electors, was demonstrated, Canada, and I will see that you get a copy, 

and abundant evidence furnished of the ease Robert Tyson. 

with which the elector performs his task. Of Toronto, Canada. 
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THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH* 



A Book-Study. 



Bt B. O. Flowsr. 



THE AUTHOR of this valuable critical 
work is a member of the faculty of 
Cornell University, where he is instructor in 
literature. The present volume is an impor- 
tant contribution to contemporary criticism 
dealing with the literary work of leading 
Anglo-Saxons of the last century. 

Mr. Bailey is at once critical and sympa- 
thetic. He is broadly judicial and has the 
grasp of a master in treating his subject — 
something all too rare in the studies of litera- 
ture by most of our American writers in the 
present strenuous day, wherein the work of the 
superficial and uncritical, when it is bright and 
epigrammatic, frequently shoulders out the 
more painstaking and authoritative criticisms. 
It must not be inferred from this, however, that 
this book is prosy or pedantic. Far from it. 
The treatment is such as to delight even the 
general reader, if he has a taste for literary 
subjects and any knowledge of the fiction of 
the Victorian era. 

After an introduction in which the probable 
permanence of Meredith's fame is considered 
and the distinctive periods of his literary 
career are pointed out, Mr. Bailey passes to 
the discussion of his writings. The body of 
the work is mainly concerned with Mr. Mere- 
dith's career during the periods which the 
author aptly divides into those of "The 
Apprentice," "The Journeyman," and "The 
Master-Workman." 

In his chapter considering Mr. Meredith as 
an apprentice, we have a brief but illuminating 
and informing pen-picture of the literary 
England of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; or, to be more exact, a description of the 
poets and novelists of this period. Here also 
is a brief discriminating examination of Mr. 
Meredith's early poems; and in passing let us 
note that though the volume only claims to be 
a study of Mr. Meredith's novels, many pages 
are enriched by criticisms of his poetry, with 

•-The Novels of George Meredith: A Study.'* By 
Elmer Jaroee Bailey. Cloth. Pp. 226. Priee, 91.26 
net. New York: Churlei Ssribnert Son*. 



numerous charming illustrative selections. 
The Shaving of Shagpat and Farina are 
noticed somewhat at length as being the two 
principal works of the apprentice period. 

In the chapter on the journeyman period, 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, Evan Harring- 
ton, Sandra Belloni, ViUoria and Rhoda Flem- 
ing come in for the author's critical considera- 
tion. The pages devoted to the first two of 
these works are of special interest, although 
the entire treatment of the novels of Mr. Mere- 
dith cannot fail to prove a genuine delight to 
lovers of good literature; for here is seen the 
careful and firm grasp of one who is not only a 
master of subject but whose knowledge of the 
great characters in the contemporary fiction 
of England is such as to enable him to 
make j£ most interesting comparisons and 
thus assemble a number of old friends 
to the general reader in such a way as 
to materially add to his interest in Mr. 
Meredith's creations. In the following lines 
we have Mr. Meredith's two great early novels 
briefly compared and characterized, or at least 
the dominant note of each clearly sounded in 
such a way as to afford the reader an idea of 
the style of our author and the succinct 
manner in which he summarizes after he has 
considered his subjects in detail: 

"The Ordeal of Richard Feverel is a trag- 
edy — a tragedy, indeed, in the Shakespearean 
manner. This means not simply that the 
reader is led r into the presence of death, but 
that the heart-racking catastrophe of the end is 
foreshadowed at the very beginning. The 
tragic note sounds with no uncertain tone in 
the earliest pages, and from then on it is per- 
sistently repeated with increasing intensity 
until it becomes the knell tolling the few years 
of Lucy's troubled life. Not for a moment in 
reading the book, not even in its humorous 
scenes, is one allowed to deceive oneself with 
the hope that in some miraculous way the out- 
come may be happy. Instead, there seizes 
upon the reader that kind of frenzy which 
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lays its grasp upon him as he watches the unre- 
lenting advancement of the plot against Cor- 
delia, or the ravening progress of the feud 
which deflowered the houses of Capulet and 
Montague. Convinced for the time that the 
woes of Richard and Lucy are real, one feels 
that one must turn back the wheels of fate, that 
the inevitable must not be. 

"Meredith's second novel, therefore, Evan 
Harrington, stands in almost as great contrast 
with the book immediately preceding it as that 
with the writings of its author's apprenticeship. 
The tragic element is practically eliminated, 
for although Juliana Bonner's death brings 
about the union of the man whom she loves 
with the woman of his choice, her story 
awakens no more than a quickly-passing im- 
pulse of pity. The woes of the unfortunate 
Susan Wheedle are but faintly outlined, and 
are included probably for no other reason than 
to show the VinHlinggg of Evan's heart; and 
finally the unhappy lot of the beautiful and 
attractive Caroline Strike is perhaps purposely 
but little more than mentioned, that the story 
of her temptation and escape may not seriously 
interfere with the gradual unfolding of Evan's 
rise to true manhood, or with the mirth- 
provoking treatment of the complications sur- 
rounding the Countess de Saldar. The book, 
indeed, is pervaded by humor of every sort, 
the extravagant, the grotesque, the refined, the 
delicate, the subtle, and the funny, until it 
would seem that Meredith is on the point of 
breaking through the bounds of what in the 
drama would be called legitimate comedy, and 
of permitting himself to revel for a time in the 
fields of hilarious farce. But as a matter of 
fact, he is ever mindful of the demands of true 
proportion; and consequently, never degen- 
erating into the harlequin, he can force home, 
despite his fun, the serious lesson of the hollow 
foolishness which lies in attempting to appear 
what one is not." 

And in the following we have an excellent 
illustration of a characteristic of the work to 
which we have referred — Mr. Bailey's com- 
parison of the Meredith characters with those 
of well-known volumes by leading novelists of 
the day: 

"Different as Meredith's first two novels are 
in most respects,- however, the second is like 
the first to the extent of presenting three or 
four characters somewhat suggestive of those 
found in the writings of other authors. John 



Raikes, for instance, it has been said by some 
critic, might easily have been created by 
Thackeray; but such a statement shows a 
strange forgetfulness of the words and ways 
of Dick Swiveller in The Old Curiosity Shop; 
and certainly the solicitous care and the defer- 
ential respect which Evan's old school friend 
has for his much-worn hat vividly recalls the 
outward appearance though not the swindling 
nature of Mr. Tigg, the shabby-genteel gentle- 
man in Martin Ghwsdewit. The Coggksby 
brothers, too, unlike the Cheeryble twins as 
they are in many respects, must still suggest 
Nicholas Nickelby's benefactors, in their 
kindness of heart, their delight in dry jokes, 
and their sly plans for helping the deserving 
and circumventing the insincere. The chap- 
ters in which these two men carry out a con- 
spiracy to reduce the pride of old Harrington's 
daughters — a conspiracy only too successful 
since Andrew found himself caught in his own 
trap — is like Dickens almost at his best in the 
humorous; and the first chapter, also, in which 
the inn-keeper, the butcher, and the confec- 
tioner discuss the death of the tailor is reminis- 
cent of Dickens, but of Dickens rarified, sub- 
limated and refined." 

In summarizing the chapter dealing with the 
journeyman period, our author observes: 

"To regard Evan Harrington and the three 
novels succeeding it as no better than the silt 
washed down by the gold-bearing river would 
be to do them manifest injustice; yet it is little 
doubtful, that in many respects, each of these 
stories, when viewed in its entirety, is inferior 
to The Ordeal of Richard Feverd. That book, 
far from successful as it was in attracting 
readers at the time of its appearance, now 
stands out even among the great novels of 
Meredith's famous contemporaries as a piece 
of rare workmanship. Still, the later books, 
when taken in contrast with the first, exhibit 
in matters of detail a greater firmness of touch, 
a more confident breadth of sweep, a surer 
consciousness of power, indicative of growth 
in both strength and wisdom. Furthermore, 
however much or little the influence of other 
novelists may be truly assumed to have dyed 
the earlier textures woven in the looms of Mere- 
dith's thought, the last fabric which he drew 
out as a journeyman was beyond all question 
or suspicion wholly his own. The five years 
of silence which followed have been mistakenly 
regarded by some as a period of dissatisfaction 
and contempt with a world which would not 
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read his books. Rather should it be looked 
upon as a time of rest preceding great achieve- 
ment. At all events, when The Adventures of 
Harry Richmond appeared in 1871, a change 
had occurred in its author: the journeyman 
had become a master-workman." 

These lines are interesting not only for what 
they say, but as illustrative of the critical spirit 
that marks the volume and the fine sense of 
proportion that continually delights the dis- 
criminating reader. The book is full of help- 
ful suggestive hints for the earnest and ambi- 
tious young reader, which, however, form a 
natural and indeed a necessary part of a vol- 
ume at once comprehensive, critical and phil- 
osophical in character. The following lines 
introducing Mr. Bailey's consideration of Mr. 
Meredith as the master-workman afford an 
illustration in point: 

"The career of the artisan is largely deter- 
mined by the continuous cooperation of two 
forces — power and ambition. Either without 
the other scarcely ever produces a resultant of 
any appreciable value, but when the two forces 
are properly balanced, they are mutually cor- 
rective, since the possession of power tends to 
prevent idle dreaming, and a clearly perceived 
goal is an incentive to perseverance. Now, 
not all of those whose fortune it is to become 
journeymen preserve the balance of inner 
forces, which leads eventually to master- 
workmanship. Either there is a lack of true 
proportion between their ambition and their 
power, or their vision for some reason becom- 
ing dull, they are content to sit down by the 
highway rather than to follow it to the end. 
Others, however, press on to complete success. 
Now and then, a man reconciles himself in the 
days of his apprenticeship to the hard labor, 
the disciplinary task, and the irksome com- 
mand, because he is wise enough to see that 
endurance of these things is necessary to his 
training. In the succeeding years, when as 
journeyman he is to a large extent his own 
master, but still has to listen to the orders of 
an employer, he does not fall into discourage- 
ment because of harsh and perhaps unjust 
criticism, nor does he permit himself to rest 
satisfied with his past accomplishments be- 
cause they have called out approving or flatter- 
ing commendations. On the contrary, too 
self-confident to be over-depressed, and too 
sane to be unduly elated, he gathers strength 
from within and from without to strive still for 
the full realization of his purpose; until 



at last having reached the goal, he has the 
right to say, with that mingled humility and 
pride which is true greatness, 

"'I stand on my attainment'" 

The two long chapters containing the care- 
ful studies of Meredith's work after he became 
in the critic's judgment a master-workman, are 
exceptionally interesting because of the fine 
discernment and breadth of thought which 
mark every page. We have now entered a 
period of realized ambition. For over two 
decades Meredith's novels will be richly worth 
the while. It, too, is a period that is sus- 
ceptible of division into two parts: the time 
when his invention allowed itself full play, fol- 
lowed by a period in which his interest "con- 
centrated itself upon problems presented by 
ill-assorted marriage." Earlier in the work 
the author has admirably characterized the 
novels which marked these master-workman 
days, as follows* 

"The third decade, separated from the 
second by two years of silence, began in 1871 
with The Adventures of Harry Richmond, and 
was still further marked by the publication of 
Beauchamp 9 s Career in 1876, The Egoist in 
1879, and The Tragic Comedians in 1880. 
These novels show almost no traces of any 
other writer's influence, and may therefore 
be regarded as belonging to a period of free 
invention; but if emphasis is laid upon their 
philosophical content, since they present 
studies of selfishness or, to use Emerson's 
term — 'selfism,' they may be looked upon as 
having been produced during the period of 
attack upon egoism. 

"After the publication of The Tragic 
Comedians, Meredith permitted a lustrum to 
pass before he entered upon the final period of 
his activity as novelist. Like the novels of the 
preceding decade, those of this time, Diana of 
the Crossways, published in 1885, One of Our 
Conquerors in 1891, Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta in 1894, and The Amazing Marriage 
in 1895, present no striking instances of outside 
influence; but since they center themselves 
around a single problem, the unhappy mar- 
riage, they may be said to belong to the period 
of concentrated interest. Furthermore, since 
each of the novels in this group is a study of 
the separation of a husband and a wife through 
troubles arising from incompatibility of tem<- 
per, disparity of age, or inequality of rank, and 
since Meredith apparently approves of the 
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parting of man and wife under such circum- 
stances, the works of the last decade belong to 
the period of attack upon conventional ideas 
of marriage." 

In his later criticism he observes: 

"The eight novels of the whole period are 
alike in that they show their author to be com- 
pletely emancipated from any obvious outside 
influence; but, none the less, the grouped 
works of these two decades of later composi- 
tion are so strongly distinguished from each 
other in many respects, that either may be 
made the subject of separate observation. 

"The third period of Meredith's literary 
production, then, may be characterized as 
'free' in two senses of the word: free, in that 
the writer was no longer hampered by the 
study of models; free, also, from the much 
higher and more important point-of-view that 
he showed himself possessed of a range of 
vision, a power of analysis, and an originality 
of style, which gave him a unique place among 
English novelists." 

The criticism of each of the great novels, the 
brief but illuminating characterization of the 
leading characters, the comparisons of certain 
personages with notable figures in contempo- 
raneous or preceding master-works, are only 
second in interest to the author's keen analysis 
of Mr. Meredith's ethical thought and artistic 
treatment. 

"He is a realist," observes the critic, "in the 
sternest sense of the term; and his problem is 
the presentation of man and woman in the 
making, of man and woman struggling, albeit 
with many reverses, toward that perfection of 
soul which Meredith himself believes is the 
purpose and secret of this world's existence. 

"His hope was to make mankind see that 
passion must be subdued to intellect before 
there can be any great growth of soul 

"It is of some interest, then, to know that 
Meredith is an extreme Liberal in politics and 
is wholly out of sympathy with the existence 
of an aristocratic class and of an established 
church. He even goes so far as to speak in 
approval of women being granted the right of 
suffrage, thus taking ground in advance of 
many of his own party." 

In his study of The Egoist the author makes 
this illuminating observation touching one 
characteristic of Mr. Meredith's work, which 
we cite because it is one of the few striking 
features of his novels which cannot be ignored 



if one would understand his work and also the 
reason for the extremely divergent and positive 
opinions in regard to it entertained by able 
thinkers of recognized ability: 

"The story is vouched for by Stevenson, 
that a sensitive youth went to Meredith with 
the complaint that he had been held up to ridi- 
cule in the person of Sir Willoughby Patterne. 
'You are mistaken,' said the great novelist in 
reply, 'the Egoist is not you, he is all of us.' 
This fact, that Meredith's readers are almost 
always driven to self-analysis, is perhaps the 
chief cause of his being called a pessimist and 
a cynic. To see our neighbors under the lash 
contributes mightily to our amusement no 
doubt, and goes far to awakening a spirit of 
thankfulness that we are not as others are; 
but our laughter grows hollow and our satis- 
faction ceases, when we feel the flick of the 
whip upon our own shoulders. Yet it is to a 
full realization of the value of looking upon 
oneself in a humorous or even a ludicrous 
light, that Meredith would bring every man. 
In that, he believes, rests the hope for the 
future, whether of the person or of the race; 
for if a man can look upon himself and his 
deeds with healthy laughter, there is little 
danger of his becoming sour or morbid; and 
whatever his failure, he will be able to learn 
from his mistakes and to determine with 
renewed strength not to bequeath to posterity 
a tumbled house. 

"The reason, therefore, why The Egoist 
gives us pause is, not that it is unreal, but that 
it is too real. It is a scourging, a flagellation, 
a cutting to the quick." 

In making a sweeping survey of the fictional 
work of Mr. Meredith, which concludes his 
review of the third decade of his literary 
labors, Mr. Bailey says: 

"With the publicatioa of The Tragic 
Comedians in book form, late in 1880, Mere- 
dith closed the third decade of his literary 
career, the period of free range. From many 
points of view the ten years thus designated 
may be looked upon as the most important 
part of his life as author. The several works 
then produced evinced a sense of proportion, a 
consciousness of mastery, a disregard of arbi- 
trary methods, which could not be unreservedly 
predicated of him in 1869 when his work as a 
journeyman was brought to an end. On the 
other hand, although it cannot be denied that 
he remained in full possession of all his powers 
through that later period which may be termed 
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the decade of concentrated interest, the very 
fact that there was a limitation of range made 
it clear that in all probability the time of ex- 
pansion was over, and that thereafter whatever 
energy remained in store would endeavor to 
put itself forth not in outspreading branch nor in 
upreaching stem, but rather in leaf and fruit 
and flower. At all events, the following 
decade of Meredith's literary career was not 
noted for the production of any such remark- 
able story as The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, or 
of any such unusual study of character as 
The Egoist; but it was marked by the publica- 
tion of Diana of the Crossways, a novel which 
gained immediate popularity, and by the 
appearance of three other sustained works of 
fiction which attracted a respectful audience, 
if they did not earn undivided admiration. 
The battle had been long and hard, but few 
felt safe in denying that Meredith had proved 
himself a conqueror. Clearly his rightful 
place was among the leaders, in company with 
Dickens and Thackeray and George Eliot/' 

In the early part of the concluding essay, in 
which the novels of the final period — the time 
of concentrated thought on the marriage prob- 
lem — are considered, Mr. Bailey says: 

''During the decade beignning in 1885, he 
felt moved to produce four sustained pieces of 
fiction which may be said to belong to a period 
of concentrated interest, inasmuch as each of 
them dealt with complexities rising out of an 
unsuitable marriage. In Diana of the Cross- 
ways is given the story of a woman, who, 
marrying without love, was afterward sep- 
arated from her husband and made to take an 
anomalous and unhappy position before the 
world; in One of Our Conquerors is presented 
a study of the attitude taken by society 
towards a man and woman living together in a 
union unsanctioned by church and state, but 
regarded, none the less, as sacred by the two 
chiefly concerned; and in Lord Ormont and 
His Aminia and also in The Amazing Mar- 
riage, the reader is confronted with the unhap- 
piness which results from a marked discrep- 
ancy between husband and wife in matters of 
rank, age or inclination. With the possible 
exception of the second, these four stories 
amply repay those who read simply to be 
amused, but for others who look upon the nov- 
elist as having a mission beyond that of giving 
mere pleasure, they furnish in addition much 
food for thought. 

"It may be concluded from these facts that 



Meredith found in certain phases of the mar- 
riage relation some of the gravest problems 
furnished by modern society. That he looked 
upon the questions as being more than a mere 
source of material for the novelist, is certainly 
shown by the fact that long after he had 
ceased the formal writing of fiction, he per- 
mitted himself to speak upon them at some 
length." 

The author is by no means blind to Mr. 
Meredith's shortcomings. Here, for exam- 
ple, is an excellent criticism of the novelist's 
faulty style: 

"Meredith, however, seemed often to prefer 
the involved to the simple, the ornate to the 
plain; and in One of Our Conquerors the 
tendency certainly became an obsession. The 
reader is not told in so many words that 
Radnor kissed his wife, but that 'he performed 
his never-omitted lover's homage'; Mr. Fenel- 
lan did not drink the Old Veuve, but 'crushed 
a delicious gulp of the wine that foamed along 
the channel of flavor'; Skepsey, instead of 
feeling the size and hardness of the butcher's 
arm, 'performed the national homage to 
muscle'; and in giving a cordial greeting to 
Lady Grace, 'Victor's festival-lights were 
kindled, beholding her; cressets on the 
window-sill, lamps inside.' Such writing, it 
cannot be denied, is both bewildering and ex- 
asperating to almost every reader; and Mere- 
dith, therefore, had no just cause of complaint 
if his own joy in weaving such fantastic gar- 
ments for his thought was his chief reward. 
Certainly after the publication of One of Our 
Conquerors, many of his old readers fell away 
or at most contented themselves with memories 
of what he had written before, while the 
younger generation who, like Sarah$Battle, 
occasionally found time to turn aside from 
whist-playing and to unbend the mind over a 
book, took no special pleasure in anything 
which Meredith had to say." 

The closing pages are devoted to a con- 
sideration of the probable permanence of Mr. 
Meredith's fame. Space prevents our quoting 
more than the following brief fragments of this 
admirable piece of criticism: 

" In general, of course, it is always hazardous 
to prophesy the permanence of any man's 
fame; still, from at least one point-of-view, it 
can be asserted without hesitation that Mere- 
dith's name must be remembered as long as 
English literature shall endure. Unlike most 
other writers whose real influence has been 
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felt only by some subsequent generation, 
Meredith has permeated the work of his con- 
temporaries. By this is meant that he has 
awakened such general respect as to make him 
acceptable without envy to the other novelists 
of at least his later years. They acknowledge 
his superiority, they look upon him as unap- 
proachable, they call him Master. In evi- 
dence of this, one may note the fact that in 
present discussions of novels the critic nearly 
always refers to George Meredith as a standard 
of measurement. Nor, indeed, is that the 
only use to which the great writer and his 
novels are put. 

" But to not a few of his readers, Meredith 
seems deserving of much more than the kind 
of immortality which rests upon the mention 
of his name by other authors and upon the 
formative influence obviously exerted by his 
writings. The knowledge of what must be is 
greatened in the minds of many by faith in 
what will be: and when that faith is put to 
trial, they are far from feeling that it is without 
a substantial basis in reason. Still, if such 
have learned anything from their reading of 
the man whom they delight to honor, they 
hesitate to name his absolute place. What- 
ever the impulse of the heart, they know that 
it should be tempered by the working of the 
brain; and they therefore do not undertake to 
assert more than that Meredith must be re- 
garded as no unworthy companion of the 
greatest English novelists. If the sneer of the 
critic accuses them of having but faint confi- 
dence in their belief, they are not betrayed 
into fruitless wrangling or loud defense. 
Serenely unmoved, they let Meredith speak for 
himself. Surely no just man can find fault 
with the intermingling of honest pride and 
sincere humility behind that sonnet, to which 
Meredith, writing in his middle age, gave the 
name of 'Internal Harmony.' 

'"Assured of worthiness we do not dread 
Competitors; we rather give them hafl 



And greeting in the lists where we may fail: 
Must, if we bear an aim beyond the nead! 
My betters are my masters : purely fed 
By their sustainment I likewise shall scale 
Some rocky steps between the mount and vale; 
Meanwhile the mark I have and I will wed. 
So that I draw the breath of finer air, 
Station is naught, nor footways laurel-strewn, 
Nor rivals tightly belted for the race. 
Good speed to them! My place is here or there; 
My pride is that among them I have place: 
And thus I keep this instrument in tune.' 

"Truly such calm self -analysis explains the 
remarkable patience with which Meredith 
awaits the decision of the wise years. If in 
the words of Lowell, 

"'Some innate weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the present gives and cannot wait 
Safe in himself as in a fate.' 

Meredith through the absence of such weak- 
ness, shows himself endowed with noble 
strength and manly power. A prophet, it has 
been said, is not without honor save in his own 
country; and with equal truth, it might have 
been added, save in his own time. It is the 
privilege of Meredith's friends, therefore, to 
keep silence; for, looking back from the pres- 
ent through the long period of his activity, and 
realizing once more the calm confidence which 
enabled him to go on with his work in the face 
of indifference, opposition and contempt, we 
well may say: 

"'He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide.' " 

The work as a whole is one of the most 
excellent and informing short volumes of lit- 
erary criticism we have read in months. It 
will doubtless tend to create a new interest in 
George Meredith's novels on this side of the 
Atlantic. To us it is the source of genuine 
pleasure that America is producing young men 
capable of such fine work in literary criticism 
as marks this volume. 

B. O. Flower. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Some New Literary Valuations. By Professor 
William Cleaver Wilkinson. Cloth. Pp. 
412. Price, $1.50 net. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 

THIS volume is one of the few really im- 
portant works of literary criticism that 
have appeared on this side of the Atlantic 
during the past six months. Professor Wilkin- 
son is the author of several notable works in 
poetry and prose. He holds the chair of 
Poetry and Criticism in the University of 
Chicago, and is a man of more than ordinary 
power and imagination. 

The work of a professional critic naturally 
invites more rigid criticism than that of the 
busy worker or the prophet burdened with a 
great message whose moral import over- 
balances all considerations of literary form. 
Hence it may not be presumptuous at the 
outset to point to some shortcomings J in the 
work of Professor Wilkinson. He inclines 
to verbosity or over-emphasis of his thought — 
a weakness quite understandable when we 
remember that he is a teacher, but rather irri- 
tating to the general reader who mentally 
resents the implication of dullness of compre- 
hension. He inclines to too sweeping charac- 
terizations, which are usually immediately 
modified by almost equally strong observations 
of an entirely different character. One in- 
stance of this character will suffice to illustrate 
this point. In the opening paragraph of his 
really masterly essay on Tolstoi we find the 
following: 

"The temptation is strong to be extrava- 
gant, or at least so to express myself as to seem 
extravagant, in treating my present subject- 
However, having passed through several sue. 
cessive stages of opinion, or of impression, 
respecting his work, I cannot, I think, be 
premature now in declaring Tolstoi for me one 
of the very greatest minds to be encountered 
in literature. Shall I seem immediately to 
recall this sentence, if I add that the one thing 
lacking to complete greatness in Tolstoi is 
final soundness and justness of judgment ?" 

Here the interest raised in the reader by the 
opening lines is instantly dashed by the con- 
cluding sentence, especially since it is remem- 
bered that Tolstoi is preeminently a moral 
enthusiast or a prophet of social righteousness. 
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If, therefore, he is wanting in "final soundness 
and justness of judgment," his work will 
necessarily be lacking in the chief essential 
element of serious consideration. We imagine 
that Professor Wilkinson would strongly 
resent the suggestion that the message or the 
ethics of the Great Nazarene as given in the 
Sermon on the Mount should be lacking in 
"final soundness and justness of judgment*'; 
yet it is squarely upon these ethics and the 
frank and unqualified acceptance of the teach- 
ings of the Nazarene that Count Tolstoi's 
teachings rest. 

Again, it must be confessed that at times 
our author seems to be hampered by the 
restrictive influence of religious prejudice. 
This is markedly conspicuous in his essay 
entitled "John Morley as Critic of Voltaire and 
Diderot," and it seems to us to be also present 
in his criticism of Matthew Arnold. His work 
as a critic has also developed, it seems to us, 
the unfortunate tendency, very common in 
teachers of literary criticism — that of hunting 
for the motes and giving them undue emphasis 
in such a way as to interfere with the proper 
valuation of the work as a whole. 

In spite of these defects, however, the pres- 
ent volume contains so much that is of real 
value that it merits wide circulation and will 
materially broaden and enrich the culture of 
the general reader. The opening and closing 
essays are of special interest and worth. 

The volume contains seven chapters in 
which the author considers "William Dean 
Howells as Man of Letters," "Matthew 
Arnold as Critic and as Poet," "Tennyson as 
Artist in Lyric Verse," "Edmund Clarence 
Stedman as Man of Letters," "John Morley 
as Critic of Voltaire and Diderot," and "Tol- 
stoi." 

The essay on Mr. Howells is very charming. 
The author is a sincere admirer of the distin- 
guished American novelist, but is evidently 
afraid from time to time that his enthusiasm 
for Mr. Howells will impair his critical judg- 
ment — a fear not evident at other times, we 
think, especially when he is considering 
Arnold, Tennyson and Morley. 

One at times may be pardoned if he becomes 
impatient at citations from a writer like 
Morley, for example, which imply glaring 
inconsistencies; yet in some at least of the 
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writer's citations, it is quite conceivable that 
Mr. Morley had different ideas in his mind 
when he used expressions that might be con- 
strued so as to appear as inconsistent state- 
ments. Then again, all persons possessing 
such luxuriant imagination as John Morley, 
who have written voluminously and whose 
minds are sensitive to the sway of others' 
thoughts or to the intellectual atmosphere that 
at a given time environs the critic, are liable 
to reflect opinions shaded with the thought that 
at the moment appeals strongly to the reason 
and imagination. This, of course, is unfort- 
unate when the writer is a critic, where the 
judicial quality is demanded as a master 
element; but it is a fault that should not be 
made too much of when considering the work 
of a master of such consummate ability as Mr. 
Morley. To us it seems that the fact that 
Mr. Morley is a positivist and that Professor 
Wilkinson strongly dissents from the intellec- 
tual opinions of both critic and criticised, 
influences unduly his critical opinion when 
considering Mr. Morley in this paper. 

To our mind the best essay in the volume is 
that devoted to Tolstoi. If the reader is not 
discouraged by the first paragraph, which we 
quote above, he will soon become engrossed 
in and delighted with the sympathetic and, on 
the whole, discriminating criticism which 
follows. Few American writers, we think, 
have in the compass of a critical essay better 
estimated Tolstoi as an influence in the world 
of letters and moral idealism than has Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson in this paper. 

Abraham Lincoln. By Brand Whitlock. With 
frontispiece in sepia. Cloth. Pp. 205. 
Price, 50 cents. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Company. 
Lincoln** Love Story. By Eleanor Atkinson. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp.60. Price, 50 cents 
net. New York: Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. 
The Death oj Lincoln. By Clara £. Laughhn. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 336. Price, $1.50 
net. New York: Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. 

The above are three valuable additions to 
the literature dealing with the life, work and 
death of Abraham Lincoln, America's greatest 
democratic commoner — the President who, 
after Thomas Jefferson, more clearly taught 
and practiced the principles of fundamental 
democratic government than any of the chief 
magistrates the nation has known. 



Mr. Brand Whitlock's brief biography of 
Lincoln is the latest issue of the little series of 
Beacon Biographies, and is, in our judgment, 
the best brief short life of Lincoln that has 
yet appeared. Mr. Whitlock is the noble- 
hearted successor of Samuel M. Jones, the 
Golden-Rule Mayor of Toledo. He embodies 
the Lincoln spirit in as great a measure as any 
man in public life to-day. Hence he is 
peculiarly well fitted to write understanding^ 
of his subject. Like Lincoln, Mr. Whitlock 
is a fundamental democrat, and he happily 
touches upon many things that the recreant 
present-day Republicans who are seeking to 
destroy the ideals of Lincoln in the interests 
of privileged wealth while pretending to revere 
the memory of the martyred President, would 
like to have forgotten. Thus, for example, he 
quotes from Lincoln's address to the electorate 
when he was running for the Illinois legisla- 
ture as follows: 

"If elected, I shall consider the whole people 
of Sangamon my constituents, as well those 
that oppose as those that support me. While 
acting as their representative I shall be gov- 
erned by their will on all subjects upon which 
I have the means of knowing what their will 
is." 

In commenting on this, Mr. Whitlock ob- 
serves: 

"Always fundamentally democratic, he was 
so close to the heart of humanity that intuitively 
he measured its mighty pulsations, and be- 
lieved that the public mind was not far from 
right. Years afterward, expressing his belief 
in the people's judgment, as the one authority 
in affairs, he asked, 'Is there any better or 
equal hope?'" 

The biography is written in an engaging 
style, simple, direct and calculated to hold the 
reader's interest throughout by the charm of 
the writer's directness, sincerity and sym- 
pathy in dealing with one of the greatest and 
most truly sincere and simple lives known to 
history. 

In Lincoln's Love Story Eleanor Atkinson 
has given us an exquisite Little narrative of the 
tragic romance that mellowed, softened and 
deepened Lincoln's life. His love for beauti- 
ful Ann Rutledge and his agony of soul after 
her death is vividly and feelingly presented, 
as well as the pathetic struggle of the young 
girl, the battle between her Puritan conscience 
and the promptings of A her heart, which cul- 
minated in brain fever that proved fatal. 
The volume is beautifully illustrated. 
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In The Death of Lincoln, by Clara E. 
Laughlin, we have the story of Booth's plot, 
his deed and the penalty, dealt with in a lumin- 
ous, circumstantial and authoritative manner. 
The author has drawn facts from a mass of 
hidden material and the accounts of eye- 
witnesses among survivors, that have enabled 
her to throw considerable additional light on 
one of the most tragic pages of our history — a 
page around which there has been an amazing 
amount of uncertainty and mystery, when one 
considers the nature of the crime and the 
strenuous efforts made to bring to light all 
facts bearing upon the case. The author 
possesses an admirable style and has threaded 
together the facts and evidence in her posses- 
sion in such a manner as to make an absorb- 
ingly interesting volume. One hundred and 
thirty odd pages are devoted to appendices of 
evidential value. 

Profit and Loss in Man. By Professor Al- 
phonso A. Hopkins, Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth. 
Pp. 377. Price, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.30. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

The advocates of the liquor traffic have 
been driven back until they have but two argu- 
ments behind which they hope to defend 
themselves, personal liberty and business. 
The first because of its manifest insincerity 
and because it proves too much is fast being 
abandoned by the wiser of the whiskey men. 
The temperance people must not under- 
estimate the power of this last resort of the 
saloon. It is not powerful because of any 
inherent strength, but because it appeals to 
the spirit of greed and financial gain in men. 
As the personal liberty plea is false, so is the 
plea that business will be harmed by the 
destruction of the liquor traffic false. The 
only ones who profit financially by the liquor 
traffic are the dealers; it means serious finan- 
cial loss to the consumers and the community. 
The author has a word to say about personal 
liberty, but his volume for the most part, from 
the cold, matter-of-fact standpoint of dollars 
and cents, shows that the liquor traffic not 
only does not pay expenses but is a thief and 
a robber. The author has done a good work. 
He has not exhausted the subject, but he has 
brought together in a readable and impressive 
way matter that temperance people are much 
in need of. 

It is very unfortunate that the author can 
see the overthrow of the liquor traffic only 
through the agency of the Prohibition party 



This seems most absurd in face of the fact of 
the great extent of territory which to-day is 
free from the saloon because of other agencies. 
It is not true, as the author says, that the 
people are compelled by local option "to con- 
cede that somewhere license may be right, or 
that somewhere men have right to permit a 
wrong." The fallacy here is the assumption 
that every one believes the liquor business a 
wrong. We wish they did. But they do not; 
at least, so they talk, and so they vote. And 
we cannot go back of the vote. That would 
be un-American. The only thing we can do 
as loyal Americans is to persuade men to 
change their votes. The ideal is a saloonless 
country by way of a state-wide prohibition. 
But when enough votes cannot be gotten to 
make a state prohibition it would be the most 
intolerant and suicidal fanaticism to refuse to 
make sections of the state prohibition. And 
when the people of one town vote for no- 
license they are not conceding that license 
is right in the next town, or that the people in 
the next town have a right to do wrong; they 
are simply submitting to the American prin- 
ciple that the voice of the majority must be 
final. His arguments showing die saloon 
to be un-Christian, unconstitutional, and 
un-American are good, but in our enthusiasm 
for its overthrow we should be careful festjWe 
became un-American ourselves. 

But this blunder, arising from the author's 
intense earnestness, should not detract from 
the great good in his book. Especially would 
we call attention to his statements in regard to 
the unconstitutionality of the saloon. The 
liquor men fear it, as is evidenced by their 
frank refusal to take an appeal from Judge 
Artman's decision to the Supreme Court. If 
any one doubts that the saloon is doomed, we 
advise him to read this book. 

Frank W. Collier. 

How to Develop Power and Personality in 
Speaking. By Grenville Kleiser. Cloth. 
Pp. 422. Price, $1.25 net. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

?r Excepting Professor S. S. Curry's masterly 
works, we know of no volume that will com- 
pare with Professor Kleiser's new book on 
How to Develop Power and Personality in 
Speaking as a practical aid for earnest and 
thoughtful young men who would become 
public speakers of commanding influence. 
To the youth who would ask us how he might 
•n his home best advance in the mastery of ora- 
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tory or effective public speaking, we should 
without hesitation advise him to purchase this 
volume and give from one to three hours a day 
to a study of its pages for six months' or a 
year's time, taking lesson by lesson and mas- 
tering each; then supplementing these lumin- 
ous, practical and easily comprehended in- 
structions by faithful practice of the many 
admirable illustrative selections introduced by 
the author. To young ministers especially 
the work will be invaluable, but it will also be 
of great practical worth to all who would gain 
fluency in public speaking. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first 
being devoted to "Power and Personality in 
Speaking," and the second containing more 
than eighty choice selections for study and 
practice. 

Professor Kleiser observes that his purpose 
in preparing this volume has been "to give 
practical suggestions and exercises for build- 
ing the body, the voice and the vocabulary, 
for training the memory and imagination, and 
for the general development of power and per- 
sonality in the speaker." And all who read 
the work will be, we think, compelled to admit 
that the author has succeeded in an eminent 
degree in the labor undertaken. 

In the first division are sixteen chapters in 
which such subjects as the following are pre- 
sented in so clear and comprehensive a manner 
that they can be easily understood by the gen- 
eral reader: "How to Develop Physical 
Power," "How to Develop the Speaking 
Voice." This is a luminous chapter in which 
purity, flexibility, roundness and resonance, 
brilliancy and volume of tone are considered. 
"How to Build a Vocabulary," "Power in 
English Style," " How to Develop the Imagina- 
tion," "Dramatic Power in Speaking," "How 
to Train the Memory," "Power of Illustra- 
tion"; power in conversation, in extempora- 
neous speaking, in holding an audience, in 
prayer, in silence and repose; "World's 
Great Sermons That Develop Power," and 
"Books That Help to Develop Power." 

We take pleasure in heartily recommending 
this volume to all persons interested in the 
subject discussed. 

The Principles of Anthropology and Sociology 
in Their Relation to Criminal Procedure. 
By Maurice Parmelee, M.A. Half-leather. 
Pp. 41. Price, $1.25 net. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. a £ft Jg%3KiSfiBQ 
Ik form, this book is a plea for the introduc- 



tion of the principles of anthropology and 
sociology into criminal procedure; in fact, it is 
an argument that these principles alone should 
govern criminal procedure. The great diffi- 
culty, of which the author seems entirely 
unconscious, is that the principles of anthro- 
pology and sociology are by no means settled, 
and their results have been of such a character 
as not to inspire confidence; and in the case of 
sociology there are sociologists who admit that 
it has not yet attained the dignity of a science. 
Thus the title of the book will not help it to get 
a hearing by well-informed people. Or if one 
decides to open the book* his confidence is not 
increased in the author's ability when upon 
reading a very dogmatic rejection of deduction 
and metaphysics, he finds that a metaphysical 
dogma, determinism, is made the underlying 
principle upon which his entire plea for the 
introduction of the principles of anthropology 
and sociology into criminal procedure rests. 
To be sure, he does not realize this, and this 
makes it all the more unfortunate. And to 
make matters worse, he starts off to prove 
determinism, or the denial of the freedom of 
the will, by the principles of physiological 
psychology. "The strongest evidence against 
the doctrine of free will has been furnished by 
the modern science of physiological psychol- 
ogy." 

With all due respect to the author, one must 
say, he shows himself to be on very unfamiliar 
ground here, for a very elementary knowledge 
of philosophy and psychology should teach 
him that this is a metaphysical problem, quite 
beyond the field of physiological psychology. 
He may be quite sure this is the "strongest 
evidence"; nevertheless he appeals to the 
other. Continuing his remarks on the free- 
dom of the will, he says: 

"The introduction of such a power would 
be an exception to the law of the conservation 
of energy which is the fundamental principle 
of science, and would therefore destroy the 
foundation of science." 

This shows a very feeble grasp upon one of 
the fundamental principles that science must 
assume. Psychic phenomena, including the 
freedom of the will, is accounted for as follows: 

"No one has ever thought of attributing 
moral liberty to the lowest forms of animal 
life, such as the protists. The evolution of 
the highest forms of psychic phenomena from 
the lowest has been by means of a continuous 
series of actions and reactions between organic 
and inorganic matter. At no point in this 
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evolution is there any evidence that the power 
of moral liberty has been introduced." And 
all because of the conservation of energy. 
But his argument proves too much, for it 
would also eliminate the mind; unless he 
means to evolve that, too, by the action and 
reaction of organic and inorganic matter. If 
so, then it becomes our duty to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that a scientist, a physician, has 
proved that no action or reaction of matter, 
organic or inorganic, can account for mind; 
and the same scientist also proves that person- 
ality, which the author crudely defines as "the 
sum of all past sensations," is what develops 
the brain and gives us the "highest psychic 
phenomena."* 

Here is another argument: "Thus we see 
the judgment is a mechanical process admit- 
ting no freedom of choice." No, we do not 
see, but we know that apart from freedom, the 
judgment has no meaning. 

Finally he appeals to facts: "To-day certain 
crimes in which no moral responsibility is 
involved, such as involuntary homicide and 
wounding, are punished." We do not know 
where the author lives and cannot say what 
the facts are there, but we do know that the 
facts of the states in which we have lived are 
contrary. A few months ago a woman was 
killed by stepping in front of an automobile in 
Boston. It was just one of those unfortunate 
accidents for which no one could be blamed. 
The one driving the automobile received no 
punishment other than his own mental distress ; 
and no one thought of punishing him. Nor 
do we think any judge or jury would have so 
little sense as to think of punishment in such 
a case. 

All of this manifestation of deficiency in 
philosophy, psychology and the fundamental 
principles of science is very unfortunate, 
because it discounts what the author says in 
regard to some practical problems in crimin- 
ology. Among those well worthy the careful 
attention of those in authority are his discus- 
sions of individualization of punishment, the 
criminal law, and his criticism of the jury 
system. Frank W. Collier. 

Historic Ghosts and Qhost-Himters. By H. 
Addington Bruce. Cloth. Pp. 234. Price, 
$1.25 net. New York Moffat, Yard & 
Company. 

In this collection of famous events in which 

discarnate spirits were said to have played a 

♦"Brain and Personality," by W. Hanna Thomson. 



large part, Mr. Bruce has given us a volume 
as interesting as romance. Yet he is, it seems 
to us, so anxious to disprove the theory that 
the spirits of the dead can and do communicate 
with their friends in this life, that he at times 
allows himself to be biased by his preconceived 
opinions in considering the alleged phenomena. 

In his former work, The Riddle of Person- 
ality, Mr. Bruce has developed at length the 
theory of telepathy as accounting for all the 
so-called spiritualistic phenomena; and in the 
present volume, where the phenomena have 
not been dismissed as due to purely material- 
istic causes, the theory of telepathy and the 
subliminal self has been brought in and most 
ingeniously used to explain happenings which 
seemed clearly to indicate to those concerned 
that the spirits of the dead had returned and 
communicated with them. Any thinker who 
originates or becomes a special champion of a 
theory is liable to give undue emphasis to this 
theory and to push it to unwarranted lengths 
when applying it to specific cases — an error 
which would be avoided by persons of more 
impartial and judicial temper. One suspects 
that Mr. Brace's weakness for his pet theory 
of telepathy has led him to view some of the 
occurrences which he describes through the 
spectacles of the special pleader rather than 
those of the impartial investigator; and in 
several instances his explanations seem to us 
even more remarkable than the wonderful 
events related. 

The volume consists of eleven chapters in 
which the following historic ghost stories are 
related in a graphic manner, and explained 
away to the entire satisfaction of the author, 
if not to that of the impartial investigator of 
psychic phenomena : " The Devils of Loudon," 
"The Drummers of Tedworth," "The Haunt- 
ing of the Wesleys," "The Visions of Emanuel 
Swedenborg," "The Cock Lane Ghost," "The 
Ghost Seen by Lord Brougham," "The 
Seeress of Prevorst," "The Mysterious Mr. 
Home," "The Watseka Wonder," "A Medi- 
eval Ghost-Hunter," and "Ghost-Hunters of 
Yesterday and To-day." Amy C. Rich. 

Right and Riches. By Charles O. McCas- 
land. Cloth. Pp. 350. Price, $1.50 net. 
Pasadena, California: The Wilbur Publish- 
ing Company. 

The author has evidently given much 
thought to his subject and he has written with 
a noble purpose. Taking things as they are 
and allowing Mr. McCasland his definitions 
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of terms, HTis hard to find any flaw T in his 
reasoning. The trouble with the book lies in 
the fact that it is too technical for the ordinary 
reader, and scholars may not be willing to 
acknowledge Mr. McCa&land as an authority. 
Here are some of the author's points as con- 
densed by the publishers: 

"Capital is defined as consisting solely of 
'Stock' and 'Equipment/ such terms being 
used in their every-day meaning. Money and 
credit are excluded 

" Issue is taken with accepted precepts by 
the statement that capital is improperly termed 
a product of labor, for the wealth of which it is 
constituted accrues from the outgrowth of 
nature and especially from its own reproduc- 
tion a hundred times as much as from labor. 
Capital must be treated as starting, not from 
output, but from the postponement of the 
enjoyment of wealth and its conversion to 
reproductive functions. 

"The relative importance of Labor is com- 
monly exaggerated Capital has a hundred- 
fold the productive effect of Labor. Hence 
the relatively greater importance of its proper 
reward. The providers of capital never ask 
anything but security and a reasonable per- 
centage of interest. 

"With proper protection and encourage- 
ment Capital would revolutionize the whole 
process of industry. The degree of a nation's 
civilization is measured by its use of capital. 

"The opportunity and reward of workers 
depend entirely upon the effective quantity of 
Capital with which they may cooperate. 

"It is the author's contention that the dis- 
couragements imposed against the accumula- 
tion and conversion of wealth into productive 
capital, is the vital cause of our industrial 
trouble. 

"It is concluded that Christianity and eco- 
nomics are in accord in their principles and 
ultimate ideals of brotherhood. That greed 
and repression is as wholly antagonistic to a 
bountiful commerce as it is to the golden rule. 

"Entire elimination of hindrance, even 
though it involve the extinction of private 
property, is the ultimate economic ideal, while 
impossible of complete present demonstration, 
and it agrees with the command, 'Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.' 

"It is urged in fulfilment of this command 
that as industrial progress 'unitizes' produc- 
tion into monopolies, the increase of the spirit 
of fellowship should so unify human purpose 
that public or common ownership may be 



extended until the final absorption by society 
of all private property. 

"Economic science is not subject to ques- 
tions of policy. It is based upon infallible and 
unchanging laws, which are as important in 
the practice of the individual as they u are to 
humanity collectively." 

Is it not strange that so many processes of 
reasoning lead directly or indirectly to some 
form of Socialism ? 

Robert E. Bisbee. 

The American Executive and Executive Meth- 
od*. By John H. Finley and John F. San- 
derson. Cloth. Pp. 352. New York: The 
Century Company. 

Eight volumes describing comprehensively 
the manner in which the governmental 
agencies of the American State are organised 
and administered make up the so-called 
American State series, edited by W. W. Wil- 
loughby of the Johns Hopkins University. 
The book under review is one of this series. 
It is carefully written and academic in style. 
It treats of the executive function from the 
time of the colonial governors down to the 
present. "The American Executive," says 
the author, "is an institution of native origin. 
The American Executive is not the successor 
of the British King." He then goes on to 
state what the American executive powers are 
and how they are administered. Nothing new 
or startling is developed in the volume. It is 
instructive though rather dry reading. 

Robert E. Bisbee. 

Interlude*. By Thomas S. Jones, Jr. Paper. 
Printed on deckle-edged paper. Pp. 23. 
Clinton, New York: George William 
Browning. 

Those who read and enjoyed Mr. Jones' 
charming little volume of verse, entitled From 
Quiet Valley*, which was reviewed in the 
December Arena, will welcome this little col- 
lection of sonnets and lyrics. Most of the 
poems are pitched in a minor key, but all 
reveal an intimate spiritual insight and under- 
standing and the same love of nature in her 
various moods which marked the former work. 
Mr. Jones is no singer of heroic verse, but he 
possesses in a large degree the true rhythmic 
sense. All his lines are musical and many of 
them sing themselves into the memory. We 
are not surprised to learn that several of his 
lyrics have been set to music by appreciative 
composers. 
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Of the poems in the present volume we 
quote the following, entitled, "Joyous-Gard" 
as perhaps the most perfect thing in the col- 
lection: 

"Wind-washed and free, full-swept by rain and wave, 
By tang of surf and thunder of the gale, 
Wild be the ride yet safe the barque will sail, 

And past the plunging seas her harbor brave; 

Nor care have I that storms and waters rave, 
I cannot fear since you can never fail — 
Once I have looked upon the burning grail, 

And through your eyes nave seen beyond the grave. 



words, "Let there be light." On the gold- 
bordered background are several significant 
words and scripture references. The picture 
is entitled "Emmanuel," and underneath this 
word appears the declaration of Jesus, "Unto 
you is given to know the mysteries of the King- 
dom of God." 



"I know at last — the strange, sweet mystery, 
The nameless joy that trembled into tears, 
The hush of wings when you were at my side — 
For now the veil is rent and I can see, . 
See the true vision of the future years, 
As in your face the love of Him who died!" 

Amy C. Rich. 



Emmanuel. A picture in colors, from an 
original concept by Clarence J. Clarke, from 
an original water-color painting. Price, 
$5.00. Detroit, Michigan: Detroit Publish- 
ing Company. 

Through all the centuries of Christian his- 
tory symbolical pictures have held a peculiar 
fascination for large numbers of people. 
They have served not only to stimulate 
thought and give wings to the imagination, 
but also to rivet the mind on noble concepts. 

Mr. Clarke's picture is the first work of the 
kind we have noticed that embodies in sym- 
bolism some of the master ideas emphasized 
by Christian Science. The picture was con- 
ceived by Clarence J. Clarke, of Los Angeles, 
California, and executed by a well-known 
water-color artist. 

In the center of the picture appears an 
angel of conventional design, brooding over 
the two hemispheres and holding in one hand 
thef Bible, in the other Science and Health. 
Above the angel, rising out of rainbow-tinted 
clouds, appear the Christian Science temple 
and Mother Church of Boston. In the back 
of the picture is a black background, without 
form, and void, but out of which rises the 
world. In front of the angel is a large gold 
cross, before which are the words, "Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness. The cross rests upon a series of steps 
on which are found the words "Understand- 
ing," "Humanity," "Honesty," "Purity," 
"Hope," "Faith" and "Love." Below is 
found the scripture legend "God is aU in all." 
At the top of the picture is seen a dove de- 
scending, and here also appear the Bible 



The CellastheUnit of Life, and Other Lectures. 
By Allan Macfadyen, M.D., B.Sc. Cloth. 
Pp. 881. Price, $3.00 net. London: J. & 
A. Churchill. Philadelphia: P. Blakistons' 
Sons & Company. 

The lectures published in this volume 
were delivered by the late Dr. Macfadyen at 
the Royal Institution of London while the dis- 
tinguished physician occupied the chair of 
physiology. The volume contains nineteen 
chapters or lectures, the general subjects 
treated dealing with "The Cell as the Unit of 
Life," "Cellular Physiology," "Recent Meth- 
ods and Results in Biological Inquiry," 
"Toxins and Antitoxins," and "The Effects 
of Physical Agents on Bacterial Life." 

Dr. Macfadyen was one of the most emi- 
nent English authorities on bacteria and all 
matters relating to toxicology. After receiv- 
ing high honors in English colleges, he studied 
extensively on the Continent, after which his 
special researches and discoveries soon placed 
him among the leading materialistic physical 
scientists among English physicians and made 
him one of the most eminent demonstrators in 
the departments of bacteriology and toxicol- 
ogy. 

His lectures on "The Cell as the Unit of 
life"— five in all, and on "Cellular Physi- 
ology" — six in number, all of which appear in 
the present volume, created quite a furore 
when they were first delivered in London, 
and were widely discussed throughout medical 
and scientific publications; while his lectures 
and researches dealing with toxins and anti- 
toxins attracted the special attention of work- 
ing chemists and physicians — of all, indeed, who 
were interested in general research in these 
departments of investigation. 

To persons interested in these subjects, this 
volume will appeal as a work of special value 
and interest. It has been carefully edited by 
R. T. Hewlett, M.D., F.R.C.P., D.P.H., and 
will be ranked as one of the most important 
recent works dealing with interesting prob- 
lems of modern physical science and medicine 
from the materialistic view-point. 
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"DavldlWarfleld: The Actor and The Man." 

THE ARENA'S notable series of critical dra- 
matic papers is continued in this issue by an 
exceptionally fascinating and interesting personal 
study of David Warfield, the man and nis art, by 
Lawrence Haul. In this remarkable paper the 
author treats of the dramatic career of Mr. War- 
fold, from the days when he was so popular as a 
fun-maker in his impersonations of East Side 
Hebrew life. He shows how he succeeded, and 
splendidly succeeded, in "The Auctioneer," "The 
Music Master," and "A Grand Army Man." A 
brief but lucid criticism of his work in the last two 
plays is given, with an estimate of Mr. Warfield 
as an actor, and the distinctive characteristics of his 
art. Next we are told something of the actor's 
ambitions in regard to his proposed assumption of 
Shakespearian characters, especially that of Shy- 
lock. Here also is found Mr. Warfield's con- 
cepts of the demand of the present-day drama, and 
a beautiful glimpse of the heart side of the actor's 
life is seen in his tribute to his home city, San Fran- 
cisco. A charming and intimate sidelight is also 
turned on the domestic life of the artist as lived in 
his beautiful and happy home amid the art treasures 
he loves so well. The paper will be magnificently 
illustrated. The thousands and tens of thousands 
of thmking men and women who have smiled and 
shed tears when witnessing this artist's incomparable 
interpretations of "The Music Master" and "The 
Grand Army Man" will wish to possess this sym- 
pathetic but intelligently critical study of Mr. 
Warfield and his art. 



"Browning's Theory of Lovt." By Elmer James 
Bailey, Pb.M., A.M. 

This is one of those finished and finely discrim- 
inating papers that can come only from the pen of 
one who is a thorough master of his subject, who 
possesses a broad view of life and literature, and who 
is peculiarly gifted with critical discernment or the 
judicial spirit. In the first part of the paper the 
author discusses in a fascinating and informing 
manner the human love motive in Browning's 
poems, citing a wealth of illustrative lines which 
make clear the master contention of the paper. 
Later he critically examines the poet's philosophy 
in the light of sound ethics. It is a thoroughly 
del^tfuf contribution that, like Professor Hender- 
bojts citicism of Bernard Shaw, will broaden 
and deepen the culture of all readers. Mr. Bailey 
is the author of an important new work entitled 
The Novels of George Meredith: A Study, recently 
brought out by the Screbners. Since 1907 he has 
been a member of the faculty of Cornell University. 



Since the rise of the plutocracy and its 
growing dominance in government, there has been 
a steady attempt on the part of the great army of 
legal retainers employed by the feudalism of privi- 
leged wealth to befog the public mind and to play 
the state against the national government and the 
national government against the state, in the inter- 
ests of predatory wealth. And the fundamental 
principles involved have been further unhappily 
confused bv the arrogation of unconstitutional 

Sowers by the executive department of government 
uring recent years. In Mr. Bennetts masterly 
paper on "Harmonizing Our Dual Government 
we have one of the most statesmanlike, wise and 
sound considerations of this vital question that has 
yet appeared. The author's brief review of his- 
toric conditions attending the writing and ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution is followed by a luminous 
discussion of the case in relation to present condi- 
tions and from the standpoint of fundamental de- 
mocracy; while the suggested changes will impress 
thoughtful patriots as being at once wise, sane and 
eminently practical. It is one of those timely and 
constructive papers which the present critical hour 
imperatively demands, and should have the widest 
possible reading. 

"The Ltfe-BeUdon," 
Oub popular series of papers dealing with the 
church in the present crisis and prepared by leading 
r e pre se ntative clergymen of various denominations 
and by prominent lay thinkers, is continued in this 
month's issue by a wonderfully luminous and 
thought-inspiring paper from the pen of Mr. Rufub 
W. Weeks, a prominent business man of the metrop- 
olis, entitled "The Life-Religion." In it Mr. 
Weeks points out a fact that has been too often 
overlooked— that the Founder of Christianity laid 
special emphasis on the life that now is and the duty 
which devolves on persons claiming to be His fol- 
lowers to practically carry out the ideal of human 
brotherhood. Happily for America, and indeed for 
the Christian world, there are everywhere signs of a 
moral or spiritual awakening on the part of a large 
element, both in the clergy and the laity. The old 
perfunctory teachings of creedal and dogmatic the- 
ology are recognized as being wholly inadequate to 
the grave demands of the present Democracy the 
world over demands a religion that shall make good 
in social relations the ethics that underlie Christian 
theology. The papers in the present series in The 
Arena are luminous contributions to the literature 
of this social awakening. 



"Harmonising Our Dual Government." 

Nothing is more needed at the present time than 
clear thinking along the lines of the rights, duties 
and proper provinces of the state and national gov- 
ernments, from the view-point of fundamental 



"The Dawn of Constitutional Government in The 
Orient." By Ralmohan Dutt. 

This is a short paper by an East Indian thinker. 
After briefly discussing the bloodless revolution in 
Turkey and pointing out the success of Japan under 
constitutional government, Mr. Dutt urges the 
right of India to the enjoyment of representative 
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government The author represents the contention 
of Young India — a contention that has recently 
crown so insistent as to thoroughly alarm the Eng- 
lish government, and which we predict will in leas 
than a decade accord far greater constitutional rights 
to India than Lord Morlet even now proposes to 
give. 

" • Why Baee-Sulelde With Advancing Civilisation?' 
A Reply." 

Though personally we do not agree with the con- 
clusions in the thought-stimulating paper con- 
tributed to this issue by Kabbi Solomon Scihndler, 
out readers will find in it much that will awaken 
thought Personally we do not view life from the 
materialistic standpoint. We believe life to be an 
evolution; that the Cosmic Mind finds expression 
in the constantly advancing stages of existence. 
Hie circumstance that life on various stages has 

Sven place to a higher order of life in the ascent of 
e past, and the further circumstance that the 
materialistic phenomena presented in the vegetable 
and animal world do not necessarily favor the con- 
cept of the persistence of life after the change termed 
death, and the further fact that nations and civiliza- 
tions in the past, when dominated by materialistic 
ideals, have cone down, do not it seems to us, prove 
either that the crown and consummation of creation 
is destined to extinction at the grave, or that national 
life or civilization is necessarily fronting the tomb. 
So long as moral idealism is the dominant note in a 
nation^ life or in the life of a civilization, youth, 
vigor and growth will mark society. It is only when 
the soul ofa nation or a civilization ceases to aspire 
and retrogrades, loses faith and becomes material- 
istic, that death strikes its vitals. But to those 
accepting the materialistic hypothesis. Rabbi 
Schindler's position is, we think, conclusive. 



has been our fortune to enjoy* dealing with the 
higher criticism, and entitled The Origin and Char- 
acter of the Bible. He is also the author of The 
Spark in the Clod and other deeply thoughtful 
works. Though a man of strong religious convic- 
tions, his breadth of thought and sympathy with the 
modern critical or scientific spirit enables him to 
view the character of Colonel Ingersoll in a 
remarkably judicial spirit 



"lorne Modern Educational Readjustments." 

It affords us great pleasure to present this 
month a luminous paper from the pen of one of the 
most fundamental ana brilliant authorities in art and 
its relation to the world-order and social progress, 
of our present age. Professor John Ward Stimbon, 
as many readers of The Arena are aware, is the 
author of that distinctly great volume, The Oate 
Beautiful, in our judgment the most important, 
philosophically sound and eminently practical work 
on art that has come from the pen of anv American. 
After graduating from Yale, he spent nye years in 
Paris, pursuing nis researches, after which he vis- 
ited the great art capitals of the world, making a 
profound study of the philosophy of art. In the 
present paper he touches all too briefly upon a vital 
educational movement that though as yet in com- 
parative infancy, is destined, we believe, to become 
one of the great factors for moral, mental and social 
emancipation. 

"Robert IngersoU After Nine Tears. ' 

In the paper which we present this month on 
"Robert Ingersoll After Nine Years," from the 
scholarly pen of Rev. J. T. Sunderland, AJM., we 
are able to give our readers what we believe is the 
fairest and most impartial estimate of Mr. Inger- 
soll that has yet been made. Mr. Sunderland is 
the brilliant author of one of the ablest books that it 



"Jesus, Woman and Divorce." 

We earnestly urge all readers of The Arena to 
carefully peruse Rev. Roland D. Sawyer's deeply 
suggestive and admirable exposition of the passage 
in the New Testament upon which the upholders of 
the present movement to prevent divorce rely for 
their ammunition. While personally we yield to 
no one in our reverence for tne sanctity of the home 
and the sacredness of the marriage relation, wher- 
ever true marriage obtains, wherever there is the 
union which alone can constitute true marriage, on 
the other hand, we personally believe that nothing 
would be more fatal to morality and the develop- 
ment of the best in the coming generations than the 
triumph of the reactionaries who are seeking to 
restrict divorce so that a woman married to a drunk* 
ard or to a man whose dissolute life has filled his 
system with poisons that would be transmitted to the 
coming generations, should be unable to obtain a 
divorce. We furthermore believe that wherever the 
marriage relation obtains after love has given place 
to hate, the denial of divorce is not only unfortunate 
for the citizens and the state of to-day, but doubly 
unfortunate for the oncoming generations, inasmuch 
as children born under such conditions are almost 
certain to be the children of hate and discord, des- 
tined to curse rather than bless society and them- 

8e * vei * - 

"Our Over-Developed Sense of Humor." 

In Mrs. Tietjens' remarkably true and very 
timely paper on "Our Over-Developed Sense of 
Humor, our readers will find one of the most 
thoughtful brief papers of the present year. The 
author has placed her finger upon one of the weak 
and disquieting characteristics of the American 
people. The tendency to shrink from anything 
that is unpleasant or deeply serious, or to laugh a! 
sentiments the cultivation of which give to character 
a richness and worth comparable to the fragrance of 
the flower, suggests the presence of a serious weak- 
ness in our national life, which has been felt and 
noted by many thoughtful men and women; yet 
we know of no writer who has so admirably charac- 
terized this as has Mrs. Tietjens in the paper 
which we publish this month. 

"Democracy, The High School and 8elf-8upporttng 
Students." 

It affords us much pleasure to be able to present 
this month another highly suggestive paper from the 
always thoughtful pen of MrVWnxiAM Thum. In 
this contribution the author, who has a proper sense 
of the importance of education, on the one hand, 
and of the needs of fundamental democracy and 
social progress, on the other, makes some sugges- 
tions in regard to the provision of education for poor 
young men, that are well worth the serious consid- 
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eration of American youths as well as of all edu- 
cators who possess the moral enthusiasm and love 
of their kind which lifts a teacher from the ranks of 
the mere hireling to those of a prophet of light and 
leading. _ 

"James Eussell Lowell as a Poet of Freedom and 
Human Bights." 

Believing as we do that there is no kind of litera- 
ture more important in crucial periods, when the 
forces of reaction and despotism are subtly advanc- 
ing in political and social life, than the biographical 
sketches of the priests and prophets of pr o g res s , we 
this month give a character study of James Rubsel 
Lowell as a prophet of freedom. It is hoped that 
the splendid thought and moral enthusiasm 
in the life ana words of Lowell, many of 
our readers will catch new inspiration and courage 
for the warfare which the friends of fundamental 
democracy and social righteousness are waging. 



"The Defeat of* Might? Corporation." 

Bin. Henby Frank's brief but timely paper will 
be read with interest by our army of earnest readers. 
It deals with one of the most hopeful of the recent 
popular victories in the courts, and the author also 
moden tally points out the vital importance of a free 
press to the preservation of popular rights and free 
institutions. Mr. Frank is an old ana valued con- 
tributor to The Arena and is the author of a num- 
ber of well-known and able volumes, perhaps the 



most notable of which are The Doom of Dogma, 
The Kingdom of Love, and The Mattery of Mind. 



"The Centoal Bank Idea." 

We desire to call the serious attention of all our 
readers to Ellis O. Jones' masterly paper dealing 
with the central-bank tradition or idea. In tins 
paper the writer gives a number of important his- 
torical facts relative to the battle fought by President 
Jackson against the dangerous aggressions of the 
great banking power in his day, about which there 
is much confusion in the public mind. He also 
presentrthe subject of the central bank, which is 
one of the very important issues before our people 
in a most luminous and suggestive manner. 
* 
"The Determining Vision." 

This month we give our readers an exquisite little 
allegory from themfted pen of the well-known jour- 
nalist, Emily S. Bouton, entitled "The Determin- 
ing Vision.** It teaches a lesson of supreme impor- 
tance for all to learn, especially at the present tune 
when the forces of egoism and materialism are suc- 
ceeding to such a marked degree in anesthetizing the 
public opinion-forming influences of the land. He 
who tries to evade the obligations imposed by the 
law of solidarity, for self-advancement, ease or 
emolument, not only becomes a clog on the wheels 
of crahzation but blights, maims ana jeopardises his 
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Bow England Averted a 
Revolution of force 

An Historical Survey of the Leading: Political and Sooial Events 

in the England of the Thirties and Forties 

of the Last Century- 

By b\ 0. flower, 

Author of The Century of Sir Thomas More, The New Time, etc. 



H~~HIS Tolume «rhich is almost as fascinating as fiction, giTes a vivid surrey of an 
epoch in many respects the most important in the history of modern England, 
and certainly the one which holds the deepest interest for friends of democra- 
tic government, as it is concerned with the events which mark the change from 
» personal to a constitutional monarchy, the rise and triumph of democratic 
ideals, and the inauguration of the era of liberalism — the fronting of England toward 
the sunrise of freedom. 

Here the struggles that ended in the victory of the great Reform Bill are briefly but 
graphically outlined. The leading causes that produced the era of unrest that culmin- 
ated in the birth of English democracy are analyzed and described with a brilliant 
Marshalling of events that arrest and hold the attention of the reader. Here, too, are 
indicated the causes leading up to the great revolutions in science, religion, education 
and economics that made the thirties and forties of the last century forever memorable 
in the annals of history. 

The birth, rise and result of Chartism are given in as full and lucid a manner as can 
be found in a similar compass in history. The great Anti-Corn-Law and Free-Trade 
battle is described in a thrillingly effective manner, while the chapter given to the rise 
of the humanitarian spirit of the period, containing as it does graphic pen-pictures of 
Cobden, Bright, Carlyle, Dickens, Hood, liassey, Mackay, Maurice, Kingaley, Mazzini, 
and others, is as absorbingly interesting as it is informing. The chapter on "Lessons 
for the Present" is of special interest and value to friends of democratic progress in 
America at the present time. The Appendix contains a choice collection of the leading 
songs of freedom and poems of protest of the period, embracing some of the best work 
of Massey, Mackey, Elliott, Kingsley and Hood. 

Price, $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents 
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" It shows us the charm of the field and wood 
and sky when regarded with a loving eye; the 
exquisite gradations of color in the humblest as 
well as the most gorgeous thing that grows; the 
delicate veining of the leaves and the wonderful 
adaptation of everything to its conditions. "In 
Nature's Realm " is made up of sixteen sketches of 
outdoor life, charmingly written, and beautifully 
illustrated by Oliver Kemp, who seems to have 

thoroughly 
caught the spirit 
and sentiment of 
the author." — 
Boston Tran- 
script. 




. the croaking 
bullfrog in the 
marsh. . " 



Drawing copyright, 1900, by Albert Brandt. Entered at Stationers* Hall. London. 
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LAWSON'S MASTERPIECE 



The 
Future of Our Country, iv 

fcrjt ftoofttett Cretb 
By THOMAS W LAWSON 

~£K>R the fourth part of a century The Few 
^%r had ruled the land and The Many were 

II an slave*, toiling in their sweat, and 
0*M* yielding up their harvests to The Few. 
Thrv knew the land to be prosperous, prosperous 
to the limit of God's bounty, and they were told 
that all this prosperity was theirs. Yet they saw 
the fruits of this richness possessed by The" Few. 
I- They were told that tbev made the laws and 
administered the laws. Yet they saw that the 
laws were made and administered for the benefit 
of The Few. They were told that all were free 
and all were equal*, yet everywhere was the evi- 
dence of their bondage. And the people - were 
sorely perplexed. Then God spake and he whom 
the people had chosen as their ruler was taken 
from them and in his stead tbey found another. 

Then came the wondrous change. For be whom 
God had sent struck the scales from their eyes and 
swept the mist from their understanding, and the 
people saw themselves and their land in true light. 
They barkened to him whom God had sent, and, 
as one inspired, he commanded: 

PlRSf. The land shall be ruled by the 
people and not by The Few, as it has been 
writ by the fathers of the land. 

SECOND. The result of the efforts of the 
people shall be for the people, and not for- 
The Few, who by trickery, and by might 
bred of trickery, have taken unto themselves 
the fruits of the people's efforts. 



Third. The people shall make the laws, 
and they shall adminster the laws, and the 
laws, and the administration of the laws 
shall be for the benefit of the people, and 
not for the benefit of The Few 

FOURTH. Justice shall \ be everywhere, 
and shall protect the poor and the humble, 
and shall control the rich and the great 

FIPTH. The dominion of Almighty Dollar 
over the ballot box, the halls of legislation, 
and the courts of justice, shall be terminated, 
and its voice shall avail not when the people 
speak 

SIXTH The instruments which have been 
created by the laws for the people's benefit 
shall be the implements of the people, and 
hot the weapons of The Few; what they reap 
from the prosperity of the people shall belong 
to the people, and they shall always and 
everywhere bend to the people's will, in 
acknowledgment of their servitude to the 
people's lawa 

SEVENTH. The transgressor of the laws 
of the people shall be branded with the scar 
of his transgression, and the greater the 
transgression, the deeper shall be the brand 

EIGHTH. The dollar kings or the land, at 
all times, and in all places, and under pain of 
forfeiture and disgrace, shall stand ready to 
show honest title to their kingdoms 

Ninth. Of all things the most sacred 
shall be the lawa of God and the laws of the 
people, and they shall be most honored who 
most cherish and best exemplify these laws. 

Tenth. In the defense of these command- 
Dents death shall beheld lightly, and punish- 
ment shall be equal and heavy to all v wbo 
•hall disobey them. 



"The Future of Our Country" 



For seven years this ruler whom God had sent 
to the people fought as one inspired, ever and 
without fear, and for seven years he labored as a 
God-made giant, that all should obey the com* 
mandments. 

And as he fought the people were aroused to a 
sense of their true condition, and to the nobility of 
their ruler, and to the magnitude of the fight he 
fought for them, and for their unborn. And they 
cheered him on. and brought to him their wreaths 
of laurel, and their prayer for the success of his 
sacred fight and — — 

But to every man comes the day and the end, 
and when that day comes he must say to his God 
and to his people, u Another must take up the cross 
and wield the sword." 

And when the man whom God had sent to lead 
the people from their plight saw'that his day and 
bis end bad come, his rye swept the land for one 
who would carry his commandments on into the 
beyond, and from amongst all the people he chose 
one, and he said to the people: 

" What I have tried to do I know he will try to 
do." and the people, with faith and without fear, 
made his choice their choice."* 

Hark throughout the earth a voice! 

What he did that will / do; what he tried to do 
that will I try to do. At he did not falter neither 
will I falter, and at ye trusted in him and he had 
faith in me, to, too, may ye trutt in me, to help me. 
Almighty God. 

And time, whirling, swirling, on-rushing time, 
heard, and ere a sliver of its eternity has passed, 
its stylus will have, written for all infinity to read: 

What Roosevelt began. Taft 

And in the writing will be found the answer to 
that question of questions of all humanity: 
n Can o republic endure? 

{To It cwrimtud^ 

(From the March Number.) 



A Sensation 
Promised 

Lawson mil discuss in his 
great Serial of Prophecy : 

Victories of the People 

What must the People Do to Rule ? 

Knavery that Defies Law 

What is a Good Trust ? 

Proper Uses of Capital 

Problem of the Workingman 

America and other Nations 

The Foreigner in America 

Just Taxation of the Wealthy 

A Nation without a God ? 

Equality under the Law 

Education of Head and tisuuo 

About every number for over 
a year a LAWSON Number 

THE PUBLISHER 



in the New England Magazine 9 now 15c 



WHAT "TEE ARENA" STANDS FOR 

THE ARENA is an open forum for the dignified discussion of great political, social, 
economic, educational, religious and philosophical problems, when presented in a 
thoughtful manner, free from personalities. 

In addition to this, it stands for certain definite and important practical movements that 
we believe under existing conditions are imperatively demanded in order to preserve and make 
effective the foundation principles of democratic republican government and that measure of 
civic righteousness and efficiency that is essential to safeguard the interests and foster the hap- 
piness and development of all the people. 

We believe that if the Republic is to become and remain the true leader of civilization, 
moral idealism rather than materialistic aggression, the ideal of peace and righteousness rather 
than the theory of force and commercial aggrandizement, must be the key-note of national life. 

We believe that no nation can hope for a great to-morrow that is faithless to its trust to the 
children of to-day; that without environing childhood with conditions that foster physical, 
mental and moral unfoldment, the recreant nation must decline; and thus where child- 
slavery in mine, factory, shop or mill is permitted the nation sells her birthright to give to 
greed-crazed privileged classes a mess of pottage. 

We believe that war is a crime against civilization and inimical to the foundation principles 
of Christianity, and that the nation that does not throw its whole influence in favor of abritra- 
tion and all practical efforts to compel nations to settle their differences without appealing to 
the arbitrament of force, is false to the ethics of Jesus and the cause of civilization. 

We believe in justice for all the people and that in the great cooperative movements that 
are sweeping many lands lies one of the splendid practical peaceful methods for securing to the 
people the fruits of their toil, without making them dependent on parasite classes that levy 
extortion on industry and take from the toiler that to which he is rightfully entitled. 

In a word, The Arena stands for a peaceful, progressive and practical program looking 
toward the realization and maintenance of a government such as was conceived by the author of 
the Declaration of Independence ; a government marked by equal rights for all and special 
privileges for none; a government in which equality of opportunities and of rights shall be the 
master-note of national life; a government "of the people, by the people and for the people/' 
under the aegis of the Golden Rule. And therefore it is especially hospitable to those great 
economic movements that favor the advancement of a juster day, the advent of a nobler, freer 
manhood, and the outflowering of a nation whose crowning glory shall be her moral grandeur. 

And, with DeTocqueville, holding that "The cure for the evils of democracy is more dem- 
ocracy," The Arena demands : 

I. Direct-Legislation, through the Initiative and Referendum, supplemented by the 
Right of Recall. 

II. Public-Ownership and operation of all public utilities or natural monopolies. 

m. Proportional Representation, as a practical provision for giving all classes a propor- 
tional voice in government, relative to their strength. 

IV. Voluntary Cooperation. 
V. The abolition of child-slavery in factory, shop, mill and mine. 

VI. Arbitration at home and abroad . 

(a) Compulsory arbitration, to the end that the people shall not be made the 
victims of warring interests, and by which justice may obtain rather than cun- 
ning or force. 

(b) An aggressive campaign for international arbitration and the reduction of 
armaments. 

VII. Coincident with a persistent insistence on a practical progressive program along 
the lines of fundamental democracy and looking toward securing justice for all the people, a 
vigorous educational propaganda, with the master purpose of arousing the spiritual energies of 
the people, to the end that moral idealism shall supplant materialistic greed, and altruism 
blossom where egoism blights. 
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Watson's Jeffersonian Magazine 

REDUCED IN PRICE 
ONE DOLLAR 

Contains brilliant essays and political articles by Hon. Thomas E. Watson, a 
finely illustrated Survey of the World, the brightest and best of Southern fiction, 
original cartoons and poetry. 

The Weekly Jeffersonian 

Is a live wire in these days; you can 't touch it without getting a shock. Nine 
columns each week of picturesque editorials in Mr. Watson's inimitable style. 

ONE DOLLAR 

The Jeffersonians, Thomson, Georgia 



Books by Thos. E. Watson 

Story of France, 2 handsome volumes $3.50 

Napoleon 1.75 

Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson 1.75 

Bethany, the Love Story of a Confederate Volunteer 1.25 

Waterloo, just published 1.50 

Life and Speeches of Thomas E. Watson (autobiography) 1.50 

Handbook of Politics and Economics 1.00 

Sketches from Roman History 50 

THE JEFFERSONIANS, Thomson, Georgia 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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To-Morrow Magazine 

TO-MORROWJstands for free thought— for the philosophy of freedom and democracy without 
any if. 

EITHER freedom and democracy are general principles applicable universally to every phase of 
life and thought or they are platitudes, delusions, ravehngs from the network of human folly. 

HAVING searched the universe and made application of the philosophy of freedom to every 
thinkable phase of planetary, animal, vegetable and human life and accepted the philosophy of 
freedom as the general universal means to all beauty, purity, progress and permanent equilibrium, 
To-Morrow is engaged in pointing out wherein despotism — compulsion, are fundamental obstacles, 
while democracy — freedom, are always aids to man's progress in every field, political, social, eco- 
nomic, domestic, educational. 

ONCE the philosophy of freedom is accepted in the mind as a universal principle, decisions as to 
details are no longer necessary, for to understand, requires only a study of now to adjust the 
general law to the instance, the phenomenon or the case under consideration — a reconciliation which 
in this epoch is easily accomplished by those who are grounded in the laws of evolution as applied to 
our bodies, minds and social organization, 

THE difference between To-MoRROwrand other advance-thought publications lies in the fearless- 
ness with which it proclaims the application of the principles of freedom'and democracy to every 
phase of life and thought. 

TO-MORROW, does not employ "opinion" or "belief" in stating propositions, but, reiving on 
freedom and democracy as correct principles, it applies them fearlessly, and those who object to 
the conclusions reached merely show that they accept freedom and democracy with an if— if they do 
not interfere with some favorite theory or privilege of their own.J 

NO MIND has ever existed on earth great and comprehensive enough to mage correct decisions 
in regard to the millions of problems and questions that arise when considered independently 
as if isolated from all other problems, but properly classified, by the employment of general principles 
and laws that modern knowledge proves are true, it relieves the editor from the responsibility of 
chronicling "opinions," from the need of joining parties or creeds (opinionated groups), and instead 
places^him on sure ground, bringing thought and conclusion under guidance of natural law. 

AS A, PARlYof human thought differentiation out of which by natural selection has gradually 
evolved our present stage of racial knowledge, the guessing method, the method of considering 
each case and proposition oflife independently according as it might appeal to the ego, instead of 
classifying and employing general principles to decide millions of problems in groups, has, of course, 
been a necessary operation in the evolution of human knowledge and understanding; now, however, 
science having furnished data on which to base general principles, we may draw conclusions that 
apply to vast classes instead of risking the divergent appearance of each separate case or instance. 

TO-MORROW stands alone among all publications in that it is guided by the principle that there 
are four fours in sixteen, no matter whose interests are affected—its conclusions are based on 
general laws that decide by classification, impersonally, disinterestedly, thousands of problems at a 
time, and Freedom without an if is presented Decause it is found to be the cosmic law 01 the universe. 

10 Cents the Copy $1.00 the Year 

To-Morrow Magazine, 139 E. 56th St., Chicago, III. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 



monks and 
monasteries 



By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 

SOMETIME FELLOW IN CHURCH HISTORY IN T'HE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 



THIS WORK, as the Boston Globe says, gives a better idea than was ever 
before presented between a single pair of covers what a strong part monasti- 
cism has performed in the world's history. Mr. Wishart brings the advan- 
tages of a trained mind and the scholarly instinct to this work. Hermits, beggars, 
diplomatists, statesmen, professors, missionaries, pontiffs, ascetic organizations and 
the rise and fall of empires are eloquently portrayed. He has sifted his authorities 
so carefully, says the Philadelphia Time*, that the book has the stamp of truth in 
every statement placed there, however so deftly, that the literary grace of the work is 
fully preserved. It is a captivating theme, says the New York Times, and the pic- 
tures the work presents are vivid and clear. His list of authorities and excellent notes 
will be found helpful to both student and general reader. It emphatically ought to 
take rank among the favorite volumes in the libraries of students of the middle ages, 
says the Philadelphia North American. 

The original edition of this work will give pleasure to those who love a book for its intrinsic 
beauty. The paper is a noble quality of " close-wire M laid " feather-weight " with deckle-edges, 
and was printed while wet — a process fatal to papers made from substitutes for cotton and 
linen fibers. The margins are liberally broad. The types — generous size — are the old* 
style Dutch face, cut originally by Caslon, of London, about 1725, after the Elzevir models. 
The lines are well opened, and the ink is a deep, full-bodied bluish-black. The size is roya 
octavo. The work is thoroughly indexed and contains 464 pages, besides four true photo- 
gravure plates. The price is $8.50 net; by mail, $3.68. 

A new (12mo.) edition of this work, without the illustrations, has been issued in response to 
a demand for a popular cheaper edition, containing in the appendix an extended note dealing 
with the Philippine friars. The price is $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR 
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BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 



Cape Cod Ballads and Other 
Verse 

by Joe LIbcoIo 

ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD W. KBMBLK. 

Have you a friend who i« a lover of the homely and 
expressive dialect of New England, who inclines to the sim- 
ple, heartfelt lays which come from the brain of the people s 
poet? Then you will search far before you can find a 
volume of verse more altogether delightful than this. 

Price, $1.25 ; by mall, $1.33. 



The Gate Beautiful 

Being Principles and flethode in ViUI Art 
Education 

by Pref. Jena Ward Stlmaon 

To the student of art and to any aspiring young person 
who desires to immensely broaden and deepen h& or her 
culture in a vital and noble way, we believe that this book 
will prove the volume or volumes that will not only become 
a fountain of perpetual delight, but also an influence that 
will enrioh the whole of after life. Contains thousands of 
Illustrations, including two color charts. 

Cloth Edition: Royal 4to. Price. $7.M ; by mall, 
$T.»5. 

Paper-covered Edition : Thinner paper, narrow 
margins. Prloo, $3.00 ; by mall, $3.Ti. 



The Building of the City Beau- 
tiful 

»y Jea*aia Miller 

"-"An ideal Christmas gift for all who love that which is 
■ood and pure and beautiful— all who seek to help the 
world onward and to make life richer, nobler and more 
grandly worth the while. Thi B**m Jrewew#l esyt : '*One 
S the most beautiful spiritaal visions ef all ages." With 
photogravure of the author and his mother. 

Price, $1.80 ; by mall, $1.C0. 



In Nature's Realm 

by Charles C. Akbett, M. D. 

With ninety drawings and photogravure frontispiece, 

by Oliver Kemp. 
For any lover of nature who Is also a lover of beautiful 
books, this volume will be found peculiarly appropriate. 
The author helps his readers to look at nature with fresher 
eyes and to see beauties and sources of delight unnoticed 
before. 

Price, $2.50 ; by mall, $2.$8. 



B. O. FLOWER'S 

How England Averted a Revo- 
lution of Force 

This book will be found one of the most timely, instruc- 
tive and morally helpful books. It is a historical survey of 
the leading political and social events in the England of the 
thirties and forties of the last century. 

An appendix gives the leading songs of freedom, and 
poems of protest of the period. 

Price, $1.35 ; by mall, $1.85. 



Dan Beard's Moonblight and 
Six Feet of Romance 

With Fifty Pictures by the Author. 

Among your friends and acquaintances, perhaps yoa 

have some social reformer friend who inclines toward the 

Single Tax. If so, you cannot do better than to present such 

a friend with this book. It is a romance of the coal region. 

Price, $1.25; by mall, $1.35. 

A Short History of Monks and 
Monasteries 

by Alfred Wesley Wlshart 
The work gives a better idea than was ever before pre- 
sented between a single pair of covers what a strong part 
monasticism has performed in the world's history. Mr. 
Wish art brings the advantages of a trained mind and the 
scholarly instinct to this work. 

Original (8vo.) Edition: Illustrated with four photo- 
gravures. 

Price, $3.50 ; by mall. $3.98. 

New (12mo.) Edition, without illustrations. 

Price, $1.50; by mall. $1.6*. 

Elegies: Ancient and Modern 

by flary Lloyd 
A critical and historical study of Elegiac poetry of the 
world, together with an anthology of this noble form of 
verse selected from the literature of all peoples and of all 
ages. Two volumes. Volume I, now ready. 

Price, $1.50, each volume ; by mall, $l.$2. 

The Story of New Zealand 

by Pref. Prank Parse** 

A book of 860 pages, containing 170 illustrations, that 
tells the truth about New Zealand— the truth that has 
startled, amaaed and excited the admiration of the wnole 

WOr ' Price, $3.00 ; by mall, $3.50. 

The City for the People 

by Prof. Prank Parsons 

A most valuable work on public ownership of publle 

utilities, direct legislation and municipal home rule. Will 

be found indespensable by students of municipal questions. 

Price, $1.00 ; by mall. $1.25. 

A Primer of Direct Legislation 

A twenty-four page pamphlet containing chapters on 
the referendum the initiative, and supplementary remedies 
in four parts. Price, 10 cents each; IS for $1.0$; 
50 for $3.50 ; 100 for $6.00 to one or more addxeaeea. 

Just Plain Folks 

by E. Stlllman Doubleday 

Many a man will see himself pictured here and will mar- 
vel to know how another has so well told Mm story. 
Price, $1.25 postpaid. 

The City the Hope of Democracy 

by Frederic C. Howe 
44 A strong and detailed analysis at the root of municipal 
government." 

Price, $1.50; by mall, $1.63. 

By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 

The Plum Tree. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
The Deluge. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
The Cost. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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A SELECTION OF SPRING PUBLICATIONS 

from the list ol 

J. B* LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 



Charles-Augusttn 
Sainte-Beuve 

gn The fourth volume of the French Men of Letters 
^|| Series. By George McLean Harper, Professor 
■^ of English Literature in Princeton University, 
and author of "Masters of French Literature." 
Professor Harper believes that Sainte-Beuve is 
now more than ever acknowledged to be^ with 
Taine and Renan, one of the intellectual triumvi- 
rate of modern France, and that he Is henceforth 
to be regarded not merely as the greatest French 
literary critic, but as one of the world's chief critics 
in the broad sense — a man who has thrown the light 
of reason upon all great questions of psychology, 
morality, religion, politics, and art. With a 
frontispiece portrait and a bibliography, 
iamo. Cloth, paper label, $1.50 net. 
Post-paid, $1.60. 



The life of 
James McNeill Whistler 
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An entirely new printing of this authorized 
biography by Elizabeth ft. and Joseph 
Pennell. The International Studio says: 
" Those, too, who know him only in his paintings, 
etchings, and lithographs, will learn, through the 
intimacy of Mr. ana Mrs. PennelPs pages, better to 
understand the deep-souled religion of beauty that 
inspired all his work. The numerous illustrations, 
reproducing practically all his important pictures, 
are beyond praise. Whistler himself would have 
delighted in this book, and proclaimed it 'all beauti- 
ful, distinguished, and charming, as it should be.' 
We can hear his joyous, vibrant laugh of final 
triumph." Two volumes. 166 illustrations in 
half-tone, photogravure, and line. Crown 
quarto. Half cloth, $10.00 net, per set. 



Wild Flowers and 
Fml ts 

fTF By George' L. Walton, 
HI M.D., author of " Why 

J* Worry?" A book of 
charts and groups which 
will facilitate identification 
of many flowers and fruits 
commonly found in the 
northeastern section of 
the United States. The pen 
and ink illustrations were 
made direct from fresh 
specimens by the author. 

Two color plates and 

86 line drawings. 

iamo. Cloth, 

$1.50 net. 



The Home Garden 

gn By Eben E. Rexford, author of " Four 

^Jl Seasons in the Garden." This book is 

-^ intended for the use of those who .have 

a little piece of land upon which they would 

like to grow vegetables and small fruits, 

but whose knowledge how to go to work in 

the right way, and what to attempt growing, 

is limited, because of lack of experience. It 

contains no theories. It aims to give simply 

and clearly such information as the writer 

has gathered from his own experience in 

gardening, by which he believes others can 

bring about equally satisfactory results. 

Eight full-page illustrations. i2mo. 

198 pages. Cloth, ornamental, 

$1.25 net. Post-paid, $1.35. 



Our Insect Friends 
and Enemies 

gU By John B. Smith, 
^|| Sc.D., professor of 
"^ Entomology in Rutgers 
College. The importance 
of insects and their influ- 
ence on human life is just 
coming to be appreciated, 
and this volume treats of 
the relations of. insects to 
man, to other animals, to 
each other, and to plants. 
Colored frontispiece and 
121 line cuts in the 
text. i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50 
net. 



READY IN MAY 

The Woman In Question 

£T[ By John Reed Scott, author of " The Colonel 
mJI of the Red Huzzars," " The Princess Dehra," 
* and " Beatrix of Clare." Mr. Scott's new novel 
is distinctly modern in tone and theme. The scene 
this time is laid in the Eastern United States. The 
story centers in and around Fairlawn Hall, an old 
mansion with a marvellous garden, where the new 
master comes with a party of friends to find 
mystery, misfortune, and love awaiting him. 
Illustrated in color by Clarence F. Under- 
wood. i2mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 



READY IN APRIL 

The Winning Chance 

f]f By Elizabeth Dejeans. In "The Winning 

^Jl Chance " we know we have a big American 

•*■ novel — we won't say the, although we almost 

feel like doing so — dealing with a modern problem 

of such vital interest to all, it cannot help but win its 

way to great popularity. The story is strikingly 

original in theme and treatment, and it pictures as 

never before the big problem of the American 

Girl who enters upon a business career. 

Frontispiece in color by Gayle P. Hos- 

kins. X2mo. Ornamental cloth, $1.50. 
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Love's 
Privilege 

. Stella M. During, author of 
'Disinherited." This novel 
recently won a thcusand-dollar 
prize in a leading Chicago 
newspaper competition, and was 
pronounced as perhaps fhe most 
baffling mystery story of recent years. 
The plot is concerned with a murder 
which absolutely defies solution. 
Frontispiece in color by Frank 
H. Desch. i2mo. Cloth, with 
colored inset, $1.50. 



Lanier 
of the Cavalry 

f|[ By General Charles King, who 
^11 stands sponsor for many fine army 
JJ stories, but it is doubtful if he has 
ever penned a more stirring one 
than this, his latest romance. The plot 
is laid at a frontier fort where witty 
women and brave men are snowed in 
for months, which isolation is to some 
extent accountable for the remarkable 
happenings. Three full-page illus- 
trations by Frank McKernan. 
iamo. Decorated cloth, $1.25. 



Self Help for 
Nervous Women 

fir Familiar talks on economy in 
m\\ nervous expenditure by John 
^H K. Mitchell, M.D. Here are 
plain and helpful talks about 
food and rest, air and exercise, self- 
control, discipline, the training of the 
nervous system, etc., intended for 
the nervous, for those who appre- 
hend nervousness, and for those who 
have to do with nervous invalids, 
iamo. 202 pages. Cloth, $1.00 
net. Post-paid, $1.08. 
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PALMER 

Gasoline Engines, Launches and 
Pumping Engines 

We build both two and four-cycle motors, either jump 
or snap spark 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

PALMER BROS., Ces Cob, Conn. 

New York— 242 Fourth Avenue 
Philadelphia.— The Bourse 
Boston— 85 Union Street 



Hotel Cumberland 

NEW YORK 

S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Strut 




Ideal Location. 

Near 
Theaters, Shops, 
and Central Park. 

Fine Cnisine. 

Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 



lately 
•reef. 



All Outside Roesas. 

Coolest Summer 

Hotel in 

New York. 

Close to Sixth Are. 

" L " and Subway, 

and all Surface 

Car lines. 

Transient Rates, 
09.50 with Bath, 



Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 



$100 REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 




$18.75 



Readers of The Arena are given an op- 
portunity to buy the above bargain because 
we want to introduce our goods in new lo- 
calities. Only 20 Remington Typewriters at 
this low price. We want live agents every- 
where. Send us an order for one of these 
beautiful machines and sell it to any busi- 
ness man in your locality for $35. We guar- 
antee every machine sold. Write for special 
list giving agent's prices on all makes of 
writing machines. 

Standard Typewriter Exchange 
23 Park Row New York City 




STYLE 

NEATNESS 
COMFORT 

THE IMPROVED 

BOSTON 



GARTER 



Name is stamped on 
every loc^-Be sure it's there 




CLASP 

LIES FLAT TO THE LEG-NEVER 

SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 

WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Sum pic pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25c. 
Mailed uii receipt of price. 

| GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
-^REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES^— 



TMl IHAIflT PRIM, TMNTON, N. J. 
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A Twentieth-Century Review of Opinion 
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THE SUFFRAGE QUESTION IN THE FAR WEST 

BY ELSIE WALLACE MOORE. 

HOW DENVER SAVED HER JUVENILE COURT 

BY WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE. 

ASSUMPTIONS versus FACTS: A Satire 

BY CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL. 
TriR A/fakinrr nf Puklir* Onininn _ _ Rv A^illiam TCittlf* 



Psychotherapy means the attempt to help the sick through mental, moral and spiritual methods. — Dr. Richard C. Cabot 

Concerning " PSYCHOTHER APY" 

4 1 O CVr H AT HCQA DV • ' presents in a readable, scholarly, impartial and inter- 
■*^ ri y livr11 * ■— iV/^a I esting form, the whole subject. It interprets and ex- 

plains what is sound in the Emmanuel Movement, and discloses the history, principles, and meth- 
ods of all mental healing movements. 

The list of contributors includes Drs. Janet, Paris, Dubois, Berne, Milne Bramwell and Lloyd 
Turkey of London; Professors Putnam, Royce, Cabot, and Southard of Harvard: Peterson, Wood- 
worth, and Miller of Columbia; Jastrow of Wisconsin; Angel 1 of Chicago; and Dr. Beatrice M. 
Hinkle of the Cornell Clinic in Psychotherapy. 

The subject merits the attention of thoughtful people. It is the most vital topic of the new year. 



Some Opinions of Real Importance 



1 



Out of the Scores of Letters we have received 
we quote from these which are typical 

From Dr. Lyman Abbot, Editor of the Ouil-oolc : "I have read the first number of • Psycho- 
therapy ' with great interest, especially the first article by Dr. Cabot. It seems to me of great 
value that both ministers and doctors should get some knowledge of this movement at first hand and 
from competent authorities." 

From Prof. Munsterberg of Harvard University : " I have read the first number of your 
Course of Reading in Psych itherapy with unusual interest, and I congratulate you on your 
success . . . You have certainly gathered around you the best authorities of the country, and I am 
especially glad that you gave to the material an attractive form, as it is most desirable that such solid 
and serious information reaches the wider public. After devoting myself to psychotherapy for twenty 
years, and after curing many hundreds of patients by psychotherapeutical means, I still feel that we 
are only in the beginning of real knowledge in that field, and that a co-operation of the best forces is 
much needed. I welcome thus your efforts heartily." 

From Dr. Morton Prince of Boston : «« « Psychotherapy ' is certainly beautifully gotten up, 
from the typographical, publisher's, and editorial points of view." 

From Dr. Lewelltb F. Barker, Professor of Medicine at John Hopkins University : "The 
first number of your Course of Reading; in Psychotherapy makes a fine appearance and is full 
of promise for the success of your work." 

From John Burroughs: "I have received the first number of your Course of Reading in 
Psychotherapy and have read it with interest. It seems to answer a real need and to be quite 
worth while. I wish you success." 

The More Intelligent Section of the Press 
has also Expressed Favorable Opinions. 
Boston, Transcript: 

"Editorially it is as skillfully conducted as the American Magazine." 
Detroit, Free Press : 

"Interesting in content and handsome in appearance. 
Boston, Herald : 

"Handsome proportions and a varied table of contents distinguish the first issue of 

« Psychotherapy ' " 

St. Louis, Medical Review : 

" We unhesitatingly recommend it to every thinking physician, for in no other publication have we 
seen so nearly authoritative an explanation of psychotherapy as is promised in this Course of 
Reading." 

Boston, Congregationalist : 

"The editor, W. B. Parker, once associated with Professor Bliss Perry in the management of the 
Atlantic, has outlined an extensive plan and secured the aid of ministers, physicians, and psychol- 
ogists of high rank." 

Chicago, Tribune: 

"Judging from the contents and promise of this first number the whole series . . . will constitute 
a most timely, informative, and educational popular document." 

For full Information and sample pages of " Psychotherapy" address 

CENTRE PUBLISHING GO. 5 1451 Broadway, New York 
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'THE GREAT BOOK OF THE CENTURY." 

The Gate 
Beautiful 

Being Principles 6? Methods 
in Vital Art Education 



BY 



JOHN WARD STIMSON 

Medaled graduate of the French Academy of 
Fine Arts and long Director of Art Education at 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Artist-Artisan Institute, New York, etc., etc. 



PROF. JOHN WARD STIMSON, 



Some idea of the wide scope and importance of this work may be gained from the following 
extracts from reviews by the foremost critics, thinkers and educators: 

" ' The Gate Beautiful ' is Mr. Stimson's crowning effort, the result of a lifetime of meditation, observation, study 
and struggle. In it he has penetrated to the very sources of life, and his view-point is from the place where focus all the 
forces which make for beauty, truth, and goodness. He not only sees and understands the great masters r ' all ages, but 
infinitely more than this, he sees what the great masters saw, and understands what they Celt. * The Gate Beautiful' is 
an attempt to inspire the world with the same wondrous vision, . . . Professor Stimson is penorming a genuine service 
not only to the art student, but to mankind in general."— Boston Transcript. 

"An extremely valuable contribution to the art-thought and art-culture of our country. . . . 'Inat so -vuch 
thought could be suggested by sources so apparently superficial as line and color, will appeal to large numbers, who have 
never studied the subject, with the force of revelation ; and no one, no matter how much he has studied it, can, even in a 
hurried way, turn over the pages of the book without obtaining an enlarged conception of the importance, the dignity, and 
the comprehensiveness of the message of art for the thoughtful man/' — George Lansing Raymond, Professor ofEsthttics, 
Princeton University. 

" It is to American art what Ruskin's ' Modern Painters ' was to the art of England. It is not merely the painter 
who may find inspiration in this noble work, but the clergyman, the teacher, the thoughtful man and woman in every line 
of life who would fain to be led into the Interpreter's House and see the inner meaning of things. It is a book to be read 
and pondered in quiet hours of deepest thought, when the soul would worship." — Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D. 

u The most original, the most richly suggestive, the most comprehensive, discriminating book ever published, deal- 
ing with the subject of art education. ... It will richly repay the reader who is willing to read, mark and inwardly 
digest."— Prof. Henry Turner Bailey, Director 0/ Art Education, Mass. State Schools. 

'* It is far more than the greatest text-book extant on art and design : it is a book of the noblest philosophy of life, 
embodying vital basic principles of being. It will become a classic, because it is a book to turn the vague, groping, pur- 
poseless existence of an unfounded student into a clear- vi sinned, purposeful, inspired, copious production." — Grant Wal- 
lace, in the San Francisco Bulletin^ 

An elaborate prospectus of this work, giving detailed information and showing specimen pages, will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 

Copiously illustrated with thousands of original and historic drawings and helpful charts, reproductions of rare and 
famous studies, drawings and paintings by the old masters, etc. Including two color-charts. 

Cloth Edition.— Royal quarto, all-rag paper, broad margins, gold top, bound in buckram, with ornamental gold 
stamp j hand-sewed, 425 pages. Price, $7.50 net ; by mail, $7.95. 

Papbr-covhrkd Edition.— On thin paper, narrow margins, in stout paper cover; 425 pages. Price, $3.50 nxt; 
by mail, $3.76. 

ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR THE PUBLISHER. 

Don't fail to specify which edition you desire when ordering. 
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WHAT "THE ARENA" STANDS FOR 

THE ARENA is an open forum for the dignified discussion of great political, social, 
economic, educational, religious and philosophical problems, when presented in a 
thoughtful manner, free from personalities. 

In addition to this, it stands for certain definite and important practical movements that 
we believe under existing conditions are imperatively demanded in order to preserve and make 
effective the foundation principles of democratic republican government and that measure of 
civic righteousness and efficiency that is essential to safeguard the interests and foster the hap- 
piness and development of all the people. 

We believe that if the Republic is to become and remain the true leader of civilization, 
moral idealism rather than materialistic aggression, the ideal of peace and righteousness rather 
than the theory of force and commercial aggrandizement; must be the key-note of national life. 

We believe that no nation can hope for a great to-morrow that is faithless to its trust to the 
children of to-day; that without environing childhood with conditions that foster physical, 
mental and moral unfoldment, the recreant nation must decline; and thus where child- 
slavery in mine, factory, shop or mill is permitted the nation sells her birthright to give to 
greed-crazed privileged classes a mess of pottage. 

We believe that war is a crime against civilization and inimical to the foundation principles 
of Christianity, and that the nation that does not throw its whole influence in favor of abritra- 
tion and all practical efforts to compel nations to settle their differences without appealing to 
the arbitrament of force, is false to the ethics of Jesus and the cause of civilization. 

We believe in justice for all the people and that in the great cooperative movements that 
are sweeping many lands lies one of the splendid practical peaceful methods for securing to the 
people the fruits of their toil, without making them dependent on parasite classes that levy 
extortion on industry and take from the toiler that to which he is rightfully entitled. 

In a word, The Arena stands for a peaceful, progressive and practical program looking 
toward the realization and maintenance of a government such as was conceived by the author of 
the Declaration of Independence ; a government marked by equal rights for all and special 
privileges for none; a government in which equality of opportunities and of rights shall be the 
master-note of national life; a government*' of the people, by the people and for the people,' 9 
under the Aegis of the Golden Rule. And therefore it is especially hospitable to those great 
economic movements that favor the advancement of a juster day, the advent of a -nobler, freer 
manhood, and the outflowering of a nation whose crowning glory shall be her moral grandeur. 

And, with DeTocqueville, holding that "The cure for the evils of democracy is more dem- 
ocracy," The Arena demands : 

I. Direct-Legislation, through the Initiative and Referendum, supplemented by the 
Right of Recall. 

II. Public-Ownership and operation of all public utilities or natural monopolies. 

III. Proportional Representation, as a practical provision for giving all classes a propor- 
tional voice in government, relative to their strength. 

IV. Voluntary Cooperation. 

V. The abolition of child-slavery in factory, shop, mill and mine. 
VI. Arbitration at home and abroad . 

(a) Compulsory arbitration, to the end that the people shall not be made the 
victims of warring interests, and by which justice may obtain rather than cun- 
ning or force. 

(6) An aggressive campaign for international arbitration and the reduction of 
armaments. 
VII. Coincident with a persistent insistence on a practical progressive program along 
the lines of fundamental democracy and looking toward securing justice for all the people, a 
vigorous educational propaganda, with the master purpose of arousing the spiritual energies of 
the people, to the end that moral idealism shall supplant materialistic greed, and altruism 
blossom where egoism blights. 
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Really Worth Reading and Reading Again. 

— Saturday Evening Poet 



CONTENTS. 

The CW- Fitter. 

The Song of The Sea. 

The WinoYtSong. 

" The Event*' Hymn." 
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Joe Lincoln's 

Cape Cod Ballads 

AND OTHER VERSE 



Drawings by Edward W. Kemble 

The New York Independent $ay$ : " The scenes and the people des- 
cribed are the genuine product of Cape Cod. We read with un- 
feigned pleasure these ballads, half humorous and half regretful, of 
the cod-nsher ? old daguerreotypes, the school-committee man, the 
tin peddler, winter nights at home, and other things that go to make 
up the New England life that is just passing away." 

The Baton Globe says: " Every one of its two hundred pages 
makes the owner of the book delighted with the Lincoln-Kemble- 
Brandt combination." 

The Worcester (Mass.) Spy says: "The Terse is of the higest type. 
There is nothing in current literature dealing with Yankee char- 
acteristics that is better than this, and in the Tariety of subjects, the 
sentiment, the pathos, the humor, reminiscence, and description, 
the author shows a wonderful versatility." 

lhe New Bedford (Mass.) Standard says: "His verse excels in 
poetic grace, in strength of diction, and in the depth of feeling. 
Whether humorous or grave, and he can be either with equal suc- 
cess, he is never shallow. He touches a heart interest always, and 
so wins reponse from the hearts of his readers." 

The Buffalo Sunday News says: " The lilt and spontaneous swing 
of Field and Riley. . . . The melody of his lines is as catchy as a 
boy's whistle." 

The Detroit Free Press says : " Mr. Lincoln can paint pictures in 
verse, and he can make us see them. For the rest, he has caught 
and fixed the Yankee wit and shrewd philosophy." 

The Boston Transcript says : " His lines seem to swing into place 
of their own accord." 

The Troy Press says : " Lincoln's poems appeal to the heart of the 
mulitude, who like the homely rhymes of nature and the hearth- 
stone." 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican says : " There is a deal of human 
nature in this book of near 200 pages, and very well expressed." 

lhe Chicago Standard says: This little volume is worth its weight 
in gold to the tired man affected with the blues." 



With twenty-three drawings in line. Decorative cover in gold 
and brown, by Mira Burr Edson. 12mo., toned dull -eu faced all-rag 
paper, hand-sewed, 198 pp., with index of first lines. 

$1.25 net; by mail $1.33 
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BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 



Cape Cod Ballads and Other 
Verse 

fey Joe Lincoln 

ILLOBTEATKD BY EDWA.BD W. KIMBLE. 

Hat© you a Mend who 1b a lover of the homely and 
expressive dialect of New England, who inclines to the rim- 
pie, heartfelt layi which come from the brain of the people'! 
poet? Then you will search far before you can find a 
Yolume of Yene more altogether delightful than this. 

Prioa, $1.25 ; by mail. $1.33. 



The Gate Beautiful 

Bain* Principles and fUthods in Vital Art 
Education 

by Prof. Jena Ward Stlauoa 

To the student of art and to any aspiring young person 
who desires to immensely broaden and deepen his or her 
culture in a Yital and noble way, we believe that this book 
will prove the volume or volumes that will not only become 
a fountain of perpetual delieht. but also an influence that 
will enrieh the whole of after life. Contains thousands of 
illustrations, including two oolor charts. 

Oloth Edition: Royal 4to. Price. $7.M ; by maU, 
$T.$B. 

Paper-covered Edition : Thinner paper, narrow 
margins. Prioa, $3.00; by mail, $3.T3. 



The Building: of the City Beau- 
tiful 

by Jeasjala Miller 

An ideal Christmas gift for all who love that which is 
good and pure and beautiful— all who seek to help the 
world onward and to make life richer, nobler and more 
grandly worth the while. Tt* BotUn T V a maQi f $tm$: "One 
of the most beautiful spiritual visions of all ages." With 
photogravure of the author and his mother. 

Price, $1.30 ; by mail, $1.30. 



In Nature's Realm 

by Charles C. Abbott, M. D. 

With ninety drawings and photogravure frontispiece, 

by Oliver Kemp. 

For any lover of nature who is also a lover of beautiful 

books, this volume will be found peculiarly appropriate. 

The author helps his readers to look at nature with fresher 

wyes, and to see beauties and sources of delight unnoticed 



Prioe, $3.3$; by mall, $2.33. 



B. O. FLOWER'S 

How England Averted a Revo- 
lution of Force 

This book will be found one of the most timely, Instruc- 
tive and morally helpful books. It is a historical survey of 
the leading political and social events in the England of the 



thirties and forties of the last century. 

An appendix gives the leading songs of freedom, 
— i of protest of the period. 



Price, $1.35 ; by mall, 31.SB. 



and 



Dan Beard's Moonblight and 
Six Feet of Romance 

With Fifty Pictures by the Author. 

Among your friends and acquaintances, perhaps you 

have some social reformer friend who inclines toward the 

Single Tax. If so.you cannot do better than to present such 

a friend with this book. It is a romance of the coal region. 

Price, $1.23 ; by mall, $1.33. 

A Short History of Monks and 
Monasteries 

by Alfred Wesley Wishart 
The work gives a better idea than was ever before pre- 
sented between a single pair of covers what a strong part 
monasticinn has performed in the world's history. Mr. 
Wishart brings the advantages of a trained mind and the 
scholar! t instinct to this work. 

Original (8vo.) Edition: Illustrated with four photo- 
gravures. 

Price, $3.30 ; by mall. $3.33. 

New (12mo.) Edition, without illusuauons. 

Price, $1.30 ; by mall, $1.33. 

Elegies: Ancient and Modern 

by ITery Lloyd 
A critical and historical study of Elegiac poetry of the 
world, together with an anthology of this noble form of 
verse selected from the literature of all peoples and of all 
ages. Two volumes. Volume I, now ready. 

Price, $1.50, each volume ; by mail, $1.33. 



The Story of New Zealand 

by Pref. Prank Parsons 

A book of 860 pages, containing 170 illustrations, that 
tells the truth about New Zealand— the truth that has 
startled, amased and excited the admiration of the wnele 
world. 

Price, $8.00; by mall, $3.50. 

The City for the People 

by Prof. Prank Parsons 

A most valuable work on public ownership of pnbllt 
utilities, direct legislation and municipal home rule. Will 
be found indespeosable by students of municipal questions. 
Price, $1.00; by mail. $1.25. 

A Primer of Direct Legislation 

A twenty-four page pamphlet containing chapters ea 
the referendum the initiative, and supplementary remedies' 
in four parts. Prioe, 10 cents each ; 13 for $1.3$ ; 
30 for $3.50 ; 100 for $3.00 to one or mora addressee. 

Just Plain Folks 

by B. Stlllman Doubleday 

Many a man will see himself piclwnd here and will mar- 
vel to know how another has so well told hit story. 
Price, $1.25 postpaid. 

The City the Hope of Democracy 

by Prederlc C. Howe 

" A strong and detailed analysis at the root of municipal 
government" 

Price, $1.50; by mall, $1.33. ' 

By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 

The Plum Tree. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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"THE ARENA" FOR AUGUST 



AMONG A NUMBER OF STRONG AND EXCEPTIONALLY VALU- 
ABLE PAPERS AND FEATURES OF THE AUGUST "ARENA" 
WE MENTION THE FOLLOWING: 

I. WHY CHINA SLEEPS. By Lieutenant Layman A. 

Gotten, U.S.N. 

This is one of the most interesting, authoritative and illuminat- 
ing papers on China that has appeared in magazine literature. The 
author is a member of the staff of the Naval War college of New- 
port, Rhode Island. He has spent many years in the Far East, 
most of the time in China, making a careful study of her civilization, 
social conditions and the cause of the mental lethargy of her people. 
In this paper he points out the probable result which will follow the 
opening up of the industrial resources of China. The paper is high- 
ly suggestive and worthy the careful attention of all serious-minded 
students of contemporaneous history. 

II. DIRECT PRIMARIES versus BOSS RULE. By 

Isaac M. Brickner. 

Thoughtful and disinterested patriots everywhere are coming to 
realize the fact that the political boss and the money-controlled 
machine, supported by special monopoly-seeking interests, are not 
only inimical to the prosperity and interests of the people, but are 
absolutely destructive to democratic institutions, while, happily 
for the Republic, they are also beginning to realize that to meet 
these new and deadly foes of a popular representative government, 
certain practical and simple measures have been tried and found as 
efficient in destroying the power of the corrupt boss and the corrupt- 
ing influences that sustain him as they are fundamentally sound from 
the view-point of popular rule. The Initiative, Referendum, Right 
of Recall and Direct Primaries are measures that are destroying cor- 
ruption, the power of the boss and the money-controlled machine, 
and restoring a government "of the people, by the people and for the 
people" wherever they are honestly introduced. In his illuminating 
paper Mr. Brickner, a prominent New York attorney, clearly and 
convincingly points out the importance and feasibility of the Direct 
Primary. During the course of his argument he not only answers 
the popular objections advanced by political bosses and privileged 
interests, but is especially happy in his most convincing reply to Pres- 
ident Shuman's arguments against Direct Primaries. This is an article 
that should be read and widely circulated by earnest-minded patriots. 
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"THE ARENA" FOR AUGUST 



By Professor Thomas 



in. THE VOICES OF FREEDOM. 
Elmer Will, A.M. 

This is an anthological paper giving quotations from the master 
prophet-poets. At a time like the present, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the mind of the people be kept as much as possible 
on the utterances and messages of the great apostles of freedom and 
fraternity, — the men* of vision; for their spiritually illuminated words 
are to the cause of social progress and free institutions what oxygen 
is to the physical organism. 

IV. A FACTORY WHERE BAD BOYS ARE MADE 

GOOD. By Saint Nihal Singh. (Elustrated.) 

One of the most interesting and helpful papers in the August 
Arena will be a magnificently illustrated contribution written expressly 
for this magazine by the distinguished East Indian Author, Saint Nihal 
Singh. In it the author describes in a fascinating manner the im- 
mensly valuable reformative work being carried on in one of our im- 
portant western institutions for the reclamation of the young. 

V. COMPETITION THE SOUL OF TRADE. By William 

A. Bowen. 

This is one of the most masterly magazine articles that has ap- 
peared in recent decades. The author considers broadly the indi- 
vidualistic and socialistic theories of government, showing that the 
irresistible law of development is socialistic, and that all attempts to 
fight that law are inadequate to meet the evils complained of; that 
they result in confusion and anarchal conditions and, in his judg- 
ment, are prejudicial to society. 

VI. "I CANNOT KEEP SILENT ": COUNT TOLSTOI'S 

GREAT MANIFESTO. Translated expressly for 
" The Arena " By W. G. Hastings and Felix Newton. 
With full-page original cartoon by Ryan Walker. 

An important feature of the August Arena will be a verbatim 
translation of Count Tolstoi's famous manifesto, "I Cannot Keep 
Silent" one of the most eloquent and notable protests made in the 
past hundred years. Indeed, the only manifesto of recent decades 
worthy of a place by its side is the immortal "I Accuse" of Emile 
Zola, which stirred France to its center, awakening a nation from the 
deadly inertia into which reaction had thrown her. Count Tolstoi's 
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manifesto is, we think, as noble as that of Zola, while it is broader 
and more fundamental in its spirit. In it Tolstoi arraigns an inhu- 
man and soulless despotism, headed by the autocratic Czar, bul- 
warked by a cruel, intolerant and reactionary church on the one hand, 
and a morally insane bureaucracy on the other. It strikes at Church- 
anity, that world-wide movement which claims to be the embodi- 
ment of Christianity while it flouts the teachings of the Founder and 
proclaims its infidelity at heart by refusing to follow His command- 
ments. This manifesto merits a permanent place in literature. It 
is one of the protests made from age to age by the greatest apostles 
of God and prophets of a higher civilization. The recent imprison- 
ment of the publisher of the great and immortal utterances of Tolstoi 
gives added interest to this manifesto; while for the readers of The 
Arena the interest of the paper is enchanced by a full-page powerful 
cartoon, drawn expressly for The Arena by Ryan Walker, entitled 
" And This Is Russia!" 

VII. TURGOT: THE STATESMAN WHO MIGHT 
HAVE AVERTED THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By B. 0. Flower. 

For many years the Editor of The Arena has striven for the 
maintenance and bulwarking of the fundamental principles of demo- 
cratic government and for that measure of economic justice necessary 
to the development of a progressive democracy no less than the 
happiness and prosperity of all the people; and at the same time he 
has earnestly striven to achieve this great work by peaceful or evo- 
lutionary rather than forcible or revolutionary methods. In his work 
on How England Averted a Revolution of Force Mr. Flower clearly 
showed how the awakening of the Statesman and governing element 
in England in 1832 and 1846, by leading to the adoption of a pro- 
gressive democratic political programme with vital economic con- 
cessions, averted a revolution of force. In his paper on Turgot he 
will show how the great French statesman strove to save, and in all 
probability would have saved France from the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror, had the throne andsgoverning classes of France realized as he 
realized thatonly a prompt, wise and progressive programme could save 
the nation from the horrors of civil war. We are approaching a crisis in 
our nation's history, and Mr. Flower shows the vital importance of 
patriots awaking to the peril of the present and their uniting to secure 
the basic principles of free government and that measure of economic 
justice which is essential to the preservation and development of a 
democratic republic. 
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*We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them; 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them." — Heine. 
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HOW DENVER SAVED HER JUVENILE COURT. 



By William MacLeod Raine. 



AT midnight of November 3, 1908, 
a prominent politician called up 
on the telephone Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
of the Juvenile Court. 

"It's a miracle — nothing less than 
a miracle. You're running like wild- 
fire, Ben. Why, I'd actually believe you 
were going to be elected if it weren't 
impossible." 

Before morning every politician in town 
knew that Lindsey had achieved the im- 
possible. With the machines of both 
parties against him, the substantial busi- 
ness men indifferent and the newspapers 
unfriendly, in a presidential year, run- 
ning independently so that every vote 
for him had to be scratched on a ballot 
as big as a blanket and passed upon by 
judges opposed to him, he had beaten 
the enemy two to one and had demon- 
strated once more that the bosses rule 
only so long as the people let them. 

Outside of Colorado people had heard 
incredulously the report that Judge Lind- 
sey was in danger of being ousted from 
the Court which he has made famous 
the world over. They could not believe 
that Denver would be ungrateful or 
shortsighted enough to let the great work 



of her most distinguished citizen be 
snuffed out because he is persona non 
grata to the corporations. But those 
of us on the ground knew that the polit- 
ical parties of Denver are privately owned, 
for which reason we feared the worst. 
We knew, too, that there has been con- 
ducted for several years a systematic 
campaign of vilification to discredit the 
Judge at home and abroad, and it was 
not easy to forecast the effect of this. 
Lindsey was to be suppressed utterly 
and the news to be flashed over the wires 
that his own town had repudiated him 
once for all. Those were the orders 
that came down to the ward heelers, 
and it is safe to say that not one man in 
a hundred doubted that they would be 
carried out or anticipated that after the 
election all Denver would be turned 
into a big Lindsey ratification meeting. 
The story of how this happened is one 
to give heart to all working for civic 
righteousness. 

It may as well be conceded first as 
last that Judge Lindsey brought upon 
himself the bitter fight that has 
been waging against him for several 
years. If it had not been for his habit 
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of going to the bottom of things there 
would have been no opposition to face. 
Nor can he deny that he has been advised 
and warned a thousand times what 
would happen if he did not mend his 
ways. Early in his work the search for 
causes took him back to the gamblers, 
the dive-keepers, the saloons. These 
were largely the responsible factors for 
the delinquencies of children and the 
neglect of them by parents. But when 
the Judge set to work to pass laws for 
the protection of his children and to 
enforce those already existing he came up 
against the impregnable fact at the 
bottom of all municipal misrule. 

The vicious elements were protected 
in their lawbreaking by large business 
interests which needed their political 
support in the game of "special privilege" 
they were playing at the people's expense. 
Again and again the Judge pushed prose- 
cutions home only to find that he could 
not effectively attack vice without reckon- 
ing with the public utility corporations. 
These were in politics for business reasons 
only, to escape just taxation, to obtain 
peculiar immunities and benefits, to 
rob the people of valuable franchises for 
next to nothing. Success in these under- 
takings could be gained only through 
control of the political machines, which 
in turn necessitated an alliance offensive 
and defensive with those sinister elements 
below the city's deadline that prey upon 
the weaker portion of the public. Here 
the will of the people could be nullified 
and elections won by flagrant frauds. 
Resulted the usual "deal", by which 
each party to the transaction got what 
it wanted. At one end of the social 
ladder the dive-keepers and the owners 
of winerooms looted the city of their 
thousands; at the other end the sub- 
stantial citizens in charge of the utility 
corporations sandbagged it for millions. 
An incident of the transaction was that 
the latter gentlemen financed both polit- 
ical parties in consideration of an implied 
quit claim deed of ownership. 

This, accepted of common report by 



all men, Judge Lindsey worked back to 
step by step in his experience. The 
logic of the facts brought him to the 
parting of the ways. He must either 
concern himself only with the effects 
of these evils and give himself to saving 
the individual boy and girl, or he must 
go back to causes and lay the responsibility 
for their ruin upon the men at the head of 
the big interests whose unwritten con- 
tract with vice restrained officials from 
doing their duty. 

Ben Lindsey did not hesitate. Being 
absolutely fearless, he made the only 
choice possible to a man of his quality. 
In a speech delivered at the Broadway 
Christian Church in December, 1905, he 
called E. B. Field, President of the 
Colorado Telephone Company, W. G. 
Evans, President of the Denver City 
Tramway Company, Messrs. Doherty 
and Frueauff of the Gas & Electric 
Company, arid certain officials of the 
Denver Union Water Company, to the 
bar of public opinion and stated that 
while he made no excuses for the dive 
keepers and the gamblers who were 
breaking the law, yet judging by relative 
responsibility these big business men 
were worse criminals than they. 

These gentlemen from whom he had 
lifted the mantle of respectability did not 
get out the big stick at once. They 
remembered the parable of the sun and 
the wind and invited the Judge into the 
sunshine of their favor. Prior to this 
time E. B. Field had apparently not 
been aware that there was a Juvenile 
Court on earth, but now he woke up and 
took notice. Within a week he asked 
Lindsey to dine with him at his club and 
showed a great interest in the work. 

"I'll see Will Evans and have him 
make the county commissioners stop 
harrassing you," he volunteered after a 
long talk. 

A few days later he sent the Judge 
his check for $250, to forward the cause. 

From a politician's standpoint this 
ought of course to have padlocked the 
Judge of the Juvenile Court. But Lind- 
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sey is not a politician. He was at that 
time even innocent enough to hope that 
Mr. Field, now having his eyes opened 
to the evils of his system, would cooper- 
ate to remedy it. 

He soon learnec} better, and at a con- 
ference in Colorado Springs called in 
May, 1908, to discuss certain social 
and political evils, such as gambling, 
divorce, desertion, and intemperance, 
he again said in effect the same things. 
Mr. Field heard of it shortly by way of 
an indignant letter from a stockholder 
in his company, in which the writer 
said that if these things were true he 
was a crook and not to be trusted with 
the stockholders' money. For some weeks 
Mr. Field was kept very busy with ex- 
planations. He was forced to go to 
Colorado Springs several times to hold 
meetings to placate insistent share- 
holders. When he was at leisure he 
did not invite Judge Lindsey to dinner 
again but went after his scalp. His 
opportunity lay in the fact that the 
"kid's judge" was to come up for re- 
election in the fall. 

Nor was Field alone among the Denver 
utility corporation managers in his deter- 
mination to retire Lindsey to private 
life. J. L. Doherty, who is at the head 
of the big gas trust which supples light 
to a dozen of the larger Western cities, 
had even better reasons to dislike the 
little judge. For in his capacity of 
judge of the County Court, sitting upon 
certain election fraud cases, Lindsey had 
done what no other judge had ever done. 
He had sent a trust magnate to the com- 
mon jail for contempt of court because 
he refused to be sworn. And Mr. 
Doherty stayed behind the bars four 
days until the ubiquitous Supreme Court 
came to his assistance and released him. 

"That little watch charm sat up there 
and sent Doherty to jail. If I was to 
let him be renominated I'd lose my job," 
the local manager of the gas company 
told his friends when he was electioneer- 
ing against the juvenile judge. 

Simon Guggenheim, head of the smelter 




HARRY G. FISHER. 

trust, had foreclosed, two years ago, 
his mortgage on the Republican state 
machinery, just before the recent cam- 
paign ousted William G. Evans from 
possession. For some years Mr. Evans, 
representing all the public utility com- 
panies, had owned both parties in the 
county and the Republican party through- 
out the state. By betraying one to the 
other in the interest of Speer's mayor- 
alty campaign last spring his hold on 
the Republican organization had been 
so weakened that Guggenheim and his 
moneybags were enabled to wrest con- 
trol from him. 

Now Guggenheim too had his little 
grudge at the founder of the Juvenile 
Court. There had been a time when 
he made contributions to the charities 
connected with the Court, but these 
ceased when Judge Lindsey, who does 
not know or care on which side his 
bread is buttered, publicly traced the 
connection between a delinquent child 
whose father had been poisoned by 
the fumes and gases of the smelter to 
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GOVERNOR HENRY A. BUCHTEL. 

the head of the trust for which this man 
had sacrificed his life, and urged the 
need of an employers' compensatory 
law such as Bismarck passed in Germany. 
It was shortly after this that a friend 
of Guggenheim called on the Judge and 
said: 

"I was with Simon last night. We 
were discussing you, and Simon says 
the trouble with you is that you talk 
too much. If you will keep your mouth 
shut and just stay in the Court and hear 
cases, you can have the Court as long 
as you want it." 

Lindsey replied that as between telling 
the truth and staying in the Court he 
would choose to tell the truth. And 
this was the reason that when the friends 
of the Judge asked the Republican party 
to renominate him Simon said, "thumbs 
down !" 

In politics Ben Lindsey is a Democrat, 
but four years ago when he came up 
for a renomination the machine turned 
him down. He had exposed grafting 



in the party, and Tom Phillips, the 
chairman of the executive committee, 
was one of the men he had convicted. 
Outraged public opinion secured his 
nomination by the Republican party in 
corporation convention assembled. Some 
young independent Republicans, active 
among whom were E. P. Costigan, 
Willis V. Elliott, J. C. Starkweather and 
W. W. Garwood, forced the nomination 
through in spite of the machine. To 
save itself from defeat the Democrats 
had to endorse the nomination, so that 
the Judge was elected almost unani- 
mously. 

This time the Juvenile Court judge 
had not a chance before either convention. 
To a committee of women who visited 
Mayor Speer the latter said he could do 
, nothing for Lindsey even if he wanted 
to. He did not mention the name of 
W. G. Evans. It was not necessary. 
Exactly the same conditions obtained in 
the other party. E. E. McLaughlin 
of the Anti-Saloon League, and John 
Vivian, the Republican state chairman, 
went before the executive committee 
and asked to have Ben Lindsey's name 
put on the ticket. Some of the committee 
were for him. Others saw the political 
expediency of the move. His nomination 
was promised — and immediately vetoed 
from above. Seeing how strong the 
sentiment of the women ran for Lindsey, 
Justice Goddard, a nominee for re- 
election to the Supreme Court who was 
personally not friendly to the Juvenile 
Judge, and former governor Jesse Mc- 
Donald, who was later chosen to head 
the ticket again for the governorship, 
went before the committee in behalf 
of the Judge's candidacy and brought 
back this report: 

"If every one of the committee were 
for Lindsey they could not nominate him." 

Again no need to be more explicit 
The shadows of Field and Doherty and 
Guggenheim were over the committee 
room. Politics like war is a game of the 
long purse and these gentlemen in the 
back-ground controlled the situation. 
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But though it was not necessary to 
be more explicit Mr. Field chose to be so. 
He told several persons, among whom 
was Gilson Gardner, a well-known 
newspaper correspondent, that his oppo- 
sition had been effective with both parties 
to keep Lindsey off the tickets. He 
added incidently some illuminating matter 
on the subject of corporations in politics. 

"Our company is in politics by virtue 
of necessity. It contributes to political 
parties for political purposes because 
this is the modern system. We needed 
men in office who would be our friends 
against unfair attacks. Our concern 
has always been above reproach. But 
we do have friends. We have them in 
both parties. They come to me and 
ask advice. They come and ask me 
to help them lay their plans. They come 
regardless of their parties, and they 
hold meetings in my offices. I am not 
a boss. I have carefully avoided being 
anything like that. But I can't help it 
if they come to me and ask advice." 

• So Mr. Field, who is not a boss, gives 
gives advice — and contributions — to both 
parties. 

And the Just Judge, having offered 
himself to the vengeance of those who 
are not bosses but who give advice — 
and contributions — was doomed to 
political extinction. 

To many of Lindsey's friends the 
situation looked hopeless. His unsuccess- 
ful race for governor two years before, 
which had been made to put an issue 
before the people and with no hope of 
election, handicapped him now. The 
reform element, which had always been 
friendly to him, had no heart for another 
losing fight. He had no money, no 
organization, no substantial backing. 

Moreover, it could not be denied that he 
had lost prestige with many good people 
on account of the bureau of vilification 
which the enemy had maintained with 
Governor Henry A. Buchtel as press 
agent in chief. 

There is a curious parallel and con- 
trast between the careers of Lindsey 




ALBERT S. FROST, 
Cb airman Campaign Committee. 

and Buchtel. The latter is and has 
been for some time Chancellor of Denver 
University, which institution the Evans 
family and their friends have always 
liberally supported. Just as Lindsey 
has given all his power to building up 
the Juvenile Court system, so Buchtel 
has spent his for the growing University. 
Both have been wonderfully successful. 
To Buchtel also came the dividing ways, 
and the issue presented itself in very 
much the same form as to the Judge. 
He had to choose whether or not he 
would be amenable to these same corpor- 
ate influences. The Governor is a 
Methodist minister and was then high 
in the confidence of the Church. He 
had to make choice of God or Mammon, 
and it is characteristic of the man that 
he tried to do both and is still trying it. 
The authority of the University began 
to lean corporationward. One instance 
will serve. A few years ago when the 
municipal ownership sentiment was run- 
ning high in Denver Professor Frank H. 
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E. V. BRAKE, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 

H. Roberts of the University was sent 
to Europe to study that question. It 
has been charged repeatedly, and I 
think never denied, that his expenses 
were borne by W. G. Evans and the 
people he represents in return for a 
report adverse to municipal ownership. 
Since being elected governor as Evans' 
tool Buchtel has faithfully served his 
master against the people. In nearly 
every distinctly moral issue presented 
to him he has equivocated and signally 
failed. As Lindsey set his face toward 
the truth, Buchtel to the contrary weakly 
followed the corporations and is to-day a 
discredited leader. The bitterness of 
his attacks on Lindsey are merely evi- 
dence of how far the man has fallen. 

A few of Judge Lindsey's friends held 
firm to the opinion that it was his duty 
to run independently regardless of his 
chance to win. 

'Tut it up to the people and make it 
their fight," urged B. F. Gurley, editor 
of the Denver Express. 



In this concurred heartily Harry G. 
Fisher, President of the Christian Citizen- 
ship Union, Judge A. S. Frost, and E. 
E. McLaughlin, State Superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League. The chief 
drawback was the lack of funds, for 
though Judge Lindsey has earned con- 
siderable money in the past eight years 
he has given over $20,000 to charities 
and now had none to spare. 

In the nick of time occurred one of 
those incidents that readers reject with 
incredulity when they take place in 
fiction. A party whom Judge Lindsey 
had never before seen or heard of called 
at his chambers and said: "I understand 
that you need five thousand dollars to 
finance your campaign. I have lately 
set aside that sum for philanthropy and 
have decided to spend it in backing a 
man with a cause." The only con- 
dition made was that under no circum- 
stances should the Judge reveal the 
identity of the donor. Judge Lindsey 
pointed out that even with the gift of 
this money, the chances would be one 
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JUDGE LINDSEY ADDRESSING A LABOR ASSEMBLY IN THE MINOR HALL AT THEIR 
REGULAR MONTHLY SESSION. 



hundred to one against his success; 
that all practical politicians considered 
his hope a forlorn one. The patriotic 
philanthropist, however, took the high 
philosophical ground that whether the 
battle was won or not, the money thus 
spent would be well spent, because of 
the appeal that would be made to the 
higher and nobler side of civic life. 
Under these conditions, Judge Lindsey 
took the check in the spirit in which 
it was offered. 

Headquarters were at once engaged 
and E. V. Brake, a practical politician, 
put in charge to cooperate with Judge 
Frost. It was now less than two weeks 
before election, so that no time was to 
be lost. Brake employed scores of can- 
vassers, mostly women, Denver Uni- 
versity students, and Denver & Rio 
Grande strikers, and made a systematic 
canvass of the town's sentiment. This 
resulted in 15,000 signed pledges to 



vote for the Judge and a goodly number 
to work for his election. Meanwhile 
two other movements were on foot that 
were destined to play a large part in 
the result: one of these secured the 
support of organized labor, the other 
of the churches. 

It was a happy inspiration that led 
one of the campaign managers to take 
down the telephone and call up L. M. 
French, President of the Trades and 
Labor Assembly. The labor leader be- 
came interested in the campaign and 
his influence opened to the Judge the 
doors of the different Unions meeting 
in secret conclave. Every night the 
two men went out and spoke to the 
plumbers, the bricklayers, the teamsters, 
the plasterers, the carpenters or some 
other Union. One morning nearly every 
barber in the city was "boosting" the 
candidacy of "Little Ben" as he scraped 
the face of his customers. The Judge 
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ROGER TAGGART. 

had spoken to them the night before. 
It is estimated that during the ten days 
of the actual fight he addressed more 
than five thousand persons connected with 
organized labor and that of these his plain 
statement of the real issue won 95 per 
cent. From these the enthusiasm seeped 
down to unorganized labor. Women 
over their washtubs and Greek laborers 
on the street were talking for Lindsey 
long before the politicians found it out. 
The Catholic influence was almost solid 
for the Judge, thanks largely to brave 
Father O'Ryan, who came out flat- 
footed from the pulpit for him. A 
thousand Russian Jews crowded into 
a suffocating hall, some of them long- 
bearded patriarchs in Israel, and others 
babies in arms, waited patiently till 
IIP. M. to hear their friend of the Juve- 
nile Court and after he had talked to 
them there was an overflow meeting 
outside nearly as large. 

The whole aim of the campaign was 
to go right to the people, for the only 
hope of the election lay in a tide of 



banked-up feeling that would sweep 
politics aside. Lindsey insisted contin- 
ually that it was not his fight but that 
it was one of the innumerable battles 
of the people for free government. 

The voices in the pulpits of most of 
the larger churches in the city were 
silent, for in some of the best paying 
pews sat vested interests, but there were 
honorable exceptions such a$ A. H. 
Fish, who went out speaking for the 
Judge night after night, Father O'Ryan, 
Bayley, Craig, Reisner, Fouse, Fish, 
Peery and Craft; and Harry Fisher and 
his stalwarts of the Christian Citizen- 
ship Union saw that the message reached 
the pews in the shape of pamphlets which 
told the story of Lindsey's work. Down 
in the pews where the plain people sat 
there was no fear of corporate wrath 
and on November 3 the Churches went 
out an almost solid phalanx for the 
Juvenile Judge. 

Meanwhile the politicians laughed. 
They would neither believe their eyes 
nor ears. It was absurd to suppose 
that Lindsey could poll any considerable 
vote. The big papers of the city sneered 
or were silent. Only the little Express, 
with Gurley at its head, pounded the 
issue home day after day. It was 
instructive to watch the poolroom odds 
shift during that whirlwind ten days' 
campaign. The independent candidacy 
of the Judge was ignored at first. The 
betting was even money later that he 
would not poll 3,000 votes, and from 
3,000 it went to 4,000, to 6,000, to 10,000 
as the momentum of the movement 
gained impetus. The night before the 
election the betting was on whether he 
would win, but always with the odds 
strongly against him. 

The most unique feature of the cam- 
paign was the part taken by the boys. 
Half a dozen of them, nearly all news- 
boys or ex-newsboys, took the stump 
for their friend "de judge". They spoke 
in parlor meetings, at Churches, before 
labor organizations, wherever they could 
get a hearing. One prominent stump 
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speaker was Roger 
Taggart, aetat 13. 
Four little Jewish 
boys, Isadore Wein- 
stein, fifteen, Maur- 
ice Waxman and Abe 
Zinn, fourteen, and 
Eli Garson, thirteen, 
were especially ac- 
tive. Most of these 
are former delin- 
quents (Roger Tag- 
gart is not,) and little 
Eli, now in the first 
year of the High 
School, has gradu- 
ated from a period 
at the State Industrial 
or Reform School at 
Golden. Read an 
extract of the speech 
I heard him deliver 
eloquently before the 
Garment Workers 
during a noon lun- 
cheon hour. "Four 
years ago I had to 
report to the Juven- 
ile Court. The cus- 
tom is once in two 
weeks, but with me it 
was twice a week. 
And the Judge finally 
said, using the street 
language, 'You're the 
toughest kid I have 
got, Eli. I have 
given you thirteen chances and now I'm 
going to send you to Golden.' I put up 
a Jewish yell and bawled around for 
about half an hour, but he finally con- 
vinced me what was right and sent me 
to the detention home for the night. 
Next day I went to Golden, but I did 
not go like the kids used to — handcuffed 
and shackled with the sheriff beside them, 
but I went on my word of honor alone 
and gave myself up to the officials. 
And now, as you see, I am out. I don't 
claim to be excellent, but I hope the 
Judge has made me a little better than 




JUDGE LINDSEY AND THREE OF HIS BOY WORKERS 
Eli Gorson, Abe Zinn, and Isadore Weinstein. 



when I went in, and I know that on 
November 3 all the people who are 
friends of the children of Denver will 
scratch for Judge Lindsey, and if you 
don't know how to scratch just think of 
that little picture on naptha soap, or 
some other kind of soap mebbe; it shows 
the picture of a chicken and says, 'I 
have never scratched before'. You say 
the same but add : 'I am going to scratch 
this time for Judge Lindsey, and I am 
sure all the people of Denver who sym- 
pathize with their children and others 
will do this little act of scratching Nov. 3." 
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LITTLE ELI GORSON TALKING TO THE GARMENT WORKERS AT THE UNDERHILL FACTORY. 

DURING THE NOON HOUR. 

In the background are Judge Lindsey, Rev. A. H. Fish, and President French of tne Trades' Assembly. 



Not a very effective political speech, 
you say. Not in cold type perhaps, but 
if you had heard it fall from the lips of 
the little boy the Judge saved, the boy 
he had punished and who was his friend 
his eyes bright with enthusiasm as he 
poured his heart out to his hearers, 
you might pass a different verdict upon it. 
And when another man of to-morrow, 
with his feet but lately set in the right 
way, would get up and recite James 
Barton Adams' tribute to Lindsey one 
could hear the rafters ring with applause. 

"I ust to be tough as dey make 'em 

Was Jack-on-de-Spot in de Swipe, 
But now I'm as straight as de post of a gate, 

An* dat ain't no smoke from de pipe! 
I'm toeing de mark wid de good 'uns, 

An' you bet my feet never'll budge, 
An' every oF day, t'ings is comin' my way 

Because I stan' in wit de judge." 

From first to last the Judge's "kids" 
were very much in evidence during the 



campaign. When the other candidates 
for the place rose to speak they would 
start shouts of "Lindsey! What's de 
matter with Lindsey? He's all right 
all right." They hung on the auto- 
mobiles of political speakers and shouted 
themselves hoarse for their favorite. 

"W 7 hat's the matter with you? You 
haven't got any vote," cried one angry 
ward boss to one troublesome urchin. 

"I ain't, ain't I ? What about me dad 
and me mother and me sister and her 
man and his sister and her man ? I 
got six votes, Mister." 

One incident of the battle serves to 
illustrate the strength of his boys' feeling 
for their judge. The lad in charge of 
the distribution of one of the big papers 
was offered $100 to organize a marching 
club of the newsboys against Lindsey. 
That hundred dollar bill must have 
looked to him as great as a million would 
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PRESIDENT FROST OF THE TRADES ASSEMBLY CONSULTING WITH LINDSEY 
WORKERS ON ELECTION DAY. 



to one in other circumstances, but he 
turned the offer down disdainfully. 

"Nothin' doin' ! T'row down de Judge. 
Nit!" 

Three days before the election former 
Senator Patterson's papers the News 
and the Times swung into line for Lind- 
sey. It was now apparent that the 
sentiment of the city was strongly for him 
and that he would be defeated only by 
the difficulty of scratching the cumber- 
some ballot. The opposition was now 
thoroughly awake. It made a change 
of front and announced that Lindsey 
was too big for the city and belonged to 
the nation. Since the Juvenile work had 
taken on a national significance he must 
be allowed to go out and take charge of 
it. Especially it emphasized the danger 
of losing the whole ballot by trying to 
scratch for Lindsey. 

The Lindsey workers did not allow 
anybody to forget to scratch. Over 
the hot cakes the little fellows wanted 



to know of their fathers on election 
morning. 

"You're solid for the Judge, ain't you, 
dad?" 

Scores of them "played hookey" so 
as to work more effectively. When I 
went to vote one 12-year-old, wearing a 
piece of paper with the word "Lindsey" 
inked on it in lieu of a badge, bawled at 
me : "Don't forgit to vote for the Judge, 
Mister." 

Volunteer women were there to remind 
voters to "Scratch for Lindsey", which 
had become the slogan of the day. There 
were some club women at the polls look- 
ing out for his interests, but most of 
those in evidence looked like working 
women. It was the Maggie Flahertys 
and the Mamie O'Connors that stood 
the staunchest for the Judge. At some 
of the polling places the Lindsey workers 
were discriminated against, but the strong 
public sentiment in his favor made for 
justice. A godd many of the machine 
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workers were at heart friendly to his 
candidacy. 

The results showed that Lindsey polled 
about 88,000 votes, about a thousand 
less than both the machine candidates. 
In addition to which he lost several 
thousand on account of imperfect mark- 
ing. In the Italian district foreigners 
presented slips bearings the words: 

"I want to vote for Judge Lindsey 
for Judge of the Juvenile Court." 

These were assisted to vote by the 
judges of election. They were more 
fortunate than a Russian Jew who thought 
he was complying with the law when 
he filled in the blank at the head of his 
ticket so as to read: 



"I want to vote a straight Solomon 
Levinitsky ticket for Judge Lindsey." 

One peculiarity of the vote was that 
it ran approximately the same in the 
Jewish, the Italian, and the other foreign 
precincts as it did on Capitol Hill and 
the better residence sections. Out of 
sixteen wards Judge Lindsey lost only 
three, and these by small pluralities. 
All of these wards are the ones controlled 
by corruption forces. 

So Denver saved her Juvenile Court 
from the hand of the spoilers and vindi- 
cated herself to the country at large. 

William MacLeod Raine' 

Denver, Colorado. 



THE SUFFRAGE QUESTION IN THE FAR WEST. 

By Elsie Wallace Moore. 



SO MUCH has been said during the 
past few years about woman's en- 
franchisement, that one is hardly able to 
offer additional arguments either pro or 
con. The numerous essays which have 
appeared in popular magazines and 
periodicals, have generally dealt with the 
subject from the theoretical or abstract 
standpoint. The movement, however, 
has now reached a stage when we may 
deal with conditions and set aside theories, 
and it is the purpose of this article to 
present facts about one great section of 
our country, known as the Pacific Coast 
States, most progressive among which is 
Oregon. 

At the thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Oregon State Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion held in Convention hall in the city of 
Portland last November, an interesting 
resolution was passed which included the 
following facts compiled from historic 
records of all countries by Alice Stone 
Blackwell : 

"Seventy years ago women could not 



vote anywhere except to a very limited 
extent in Sweden and a few other places 
in the Old World. In 1838 Kentucky 
gave suffrage to widows with children of 
school age. In 1850 Ontario gave it to 
all women. In 1861 Kansas gave it to 
all women. In 1867 New South Wales 
gave women municipal suffrage. In 1869 
England gave municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows. In that same year 
Victoria gave it to women, both married 
and single, and Wyoming gave full 
suffrage to all women. In 1871 West 
Australia gave municipal suffrage to 
women. School suffrage was granted in 
1875 by Michigan and Minnesota; in 
1873 by Colorado; in 1877 by New 
Zealand; in 1878 by New Hampshire and 
Oregon; in 1879 by Massachusetts; in 
1880 by New York and Vermont. In 
1880 South Australia gave municipal 
suffrage to women. In 1881 municipal 
suffrage was extended to single women 
and widows in Scotland. Nebraska gave 
women school suffrage in 1883. Munici- 
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pal suffrage was given by Ontario and 
Tasmania in 1884, and by New Zealand 
and New Brunswick in 1886; in 1887 
municipal suffrage was granted in Kansas, 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba, and school 
suffrage in North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Arizona and New Jersey. 

"In 1887 Montana gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to tax-paying citizens. 
In 1888 England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest territory gave them munici- 
pal suffrage. In 1889 county suffrage was 
given women of Scotland, and municipal 
suffrage to single women and widows in 
the province of Quebec. In 1891, school 
suffrage was granted in Illinois. In 1893 
school suffrage was granted in Connecti- 
cut, and full suffrage in Colorado and 
New Zealand. In 1894 school suffrage 
was granted in Ohio, bond suffrage in 
Iowa and parish and district suffrage in 
England, to women, both married and 
single. In 1885 full suffrage was granted 
in South Australia to all women. In 



1896 full suffrage was granted in Utah 
and Idaho. In 1898 Ireland's women 
were given rights to vote for all offices 
except members of Parliament; Min- 
nesota gave women the right to vote 
for library trustees; Delaware gave 
school suffrage to tax-paying women; 
France gave women engaged in commerce 
the right to vote for judges of the Tribunal 
of Commerce, and Louisiana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to taxpayers. In 
1900 Wisconsin gave women school 
suffrage, and West Australia granted full 
suffrage to all women in 1900. In 1901 
New York gave tax-paying women in all 
towns and villages of the state, the right 
to vote on questions of local taxation; 
Norway gave them municipal suffrage. 
In 190£ full national suffrage was granted 
to all women of Federated Australia, and 
state suffrage to the women of South 
Wales. In 1903 bond suffrage was 
granted to the women of Kansas, and 
Tasmania gave women full suffrage. In 
1905 Queensland gave women full suf- 
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f rage. In 1906 Finland gave full suffrage 
to women, and made them eligible to all 
offices, from members of Parliament 
down. In 1907 Norway gave full parlia- 
mentary suffrage to the 300,000 women 
who already had municipal suffrage; 
Sweden made women eligible to munici- 
pal office; Denmark gave women the 
right to vote for members of boards of 
public charities, and to serve on such 
boards, and England with only fifteen 
dissenting votes out of the 676 members 
the House of Commons made women 
eligible mayors, aldermen and county and 
town councilors." 

Nineteen hundred and eight witnessed 
further steps when Denmark gave women 
the right to vote for all officers except 
members of Parliament, when Michigan 
adopted a new constitution containing a 
clause granting suffrage to all tax-paying 
women ; and when Chicago conceded the 
insertion of a municipal-suffrage clause in 
the proposed new city charter. 

The significance of these data is evident 
to even the most cursory reader, and their 
relation to the conditions on the Pacific 
coast is two-fold. First, it will be noted 
that most of the countries and states in 
which women possess full suffrage have 
had to face commercial, industrial, edu- 
cational and political problems similar to 
those on the Pacific coast, and therefore 
may fittingly serve as examples in the 
modus operandi, and then these facts 
stand as testimony to the incredulous 
world, that more far-sighted men than 
many of the male voters of the United 
States have so far proven themselves to 
be, have seen the practical expediency of a 
woman's ballot. 

OREGON. 

In 1906 in Oregon, out of a total vote cast 
of 96,715 (to which Portland contributed 
7.11 per cent, of the total), the suffrage 
amendment was voted yeas, 36,580 ; nays, 
46,785 ; the remaining votes did not desig- 
nate either way. At the last election in 
June, 1908, when the votes cast numbered 
111,029, the suffrage amendment was 



voted yeas 36,858, nays 58,670. Imme- 
diately after this second defeat, initiative 
petitions leading to a new amendment 
were started, this time with all due 
respect to the New England conservatism 
of many of the voters of the state. The 
women of Oregon are now asking for 
a constitutional amendment, "providing 
that no citizen who is a taxpayer shall be 
denied the elective franchise on account 
of sex." And whether it is because 
Oregon's men prefer loosening their auto- 
cratic grip gradually, or for some other 
reason, this last initiative petition has met 
with such strong approval, that the men 
of the state assisting the women, procured 
10,000 certified signatures in five weeks, 
while it has previously required as many 
months to obtain the same number, when 
the petition was for full suffrage. Per- 
haps this is due to certain sociological 
facts which differentiate Oregon from 
other Western states, namely, that out of 
its 180,551 women, of which 177,099 are 
white, 15.6 per cent, of them only are 
breadwinners, and only 26,650 are work- 
ing in the city of Portland, the one big 
city in the state. It is interesting to note 
that most of these city workers are domes- 
tic servants, dressmakers and sales- 
women, there being fewer than 600 sten- 
ographers and typewriters, and fewer than 
800 book-keepers. There are no great 
number of mill or factory hands, about 
500 in all. These statistics are from the 
1900 census, and I am authoritatively 
informed that in spite of the great increase 
in population in Oregon since 1900, 
the proportion of women breadwinners 
has remained comparatively unchanged. 
This leaves a great many women of 
leisure in Oregon, which fall into three 
groups so far as the suffrage question 
is concerned: Those who have never 
thought about the matter, nor about any- 
thing else of great importance so far as 
that is concerned; those who actively 
oppose it, and about 40,000 who are 
heartily in favor of it and are working for 
it. Those who oppose it have their 
nucleus in Portland proper, under the 
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name of "Anti-Suffrage Society" which, 
daringly enough, claims to its honor the 
defeat of the bill at the polls in June, 1908. 
Whether this is so or not, it is revolting to 
think that Western women could not 
exercise more ingenuity than to copy the 
methods of some of New York's smart 
set, who, backed by one of the most 
destructive corporate interests which is 
threatening our country to-day, were 
roused from indifference to opposition 
for selfish, ulterior reasons. These anti- 
suffragists have nothing to their credit, 
not even a political sense, those of Port- 
land simply making one more display of 
their stupidity by claiming that they 
caused the defeat of the June bill, when 
everybody knows that it was lost in two 
down-town wards of the city proper by the 
clever cajoling of city bosses backed by a 
few capitalists who had interests of one 
sort or another in the tenderloin districts. 

The pending constitutional amendment, 
if not made unnecessary by legislative 
enactment in 1909 will be voted upon in 
1910. A taxpayer's suffrage naturally 
appeals to many of the leisure class, and 
it is the additional support which will 
come from this quarter which already 
practically assures the success of the pend- 
ing bill. And once having passed, it will 
not only mean a taxpayer's suffrage, it 
will also mean 15,000 women voters favor- 
ing full suffrage. And with this addition 
and such persistent workers as Mrs. 
Henry Waldo Coe, Sarah A. Evans, 
Cathnne A. Coburn, Eva Emory Dye and 
others, but above all Abigail Scott Duni- 
way, who for forty years has given her 
brains and strength unselfishly and unre- 
quitedly to the cause, and who has mate- 
rially helped to bring about many of the 
existing laws protecting and raising the 
standard of womanhood, we may look for 
a complete victory in the immediate 
future. 

These 40,000 suffragists of Oregon rep- 
resent all that is most mature and worth 
while in the way of character and brains. 
No other Pacific coast state can claim in 
its suffrage ranks as many conservative 



women. Oregon to-day is politically one 
of the cleanest, if not the cleanest, state 
in the Union, and has a right to be proud 
of its legislature; it will have a right to be 
prouder still when its women are freed. 

WASHINGTON. 

Second in importance of the Pacific 
coast states is Washington, which has the 
most thorough state organization of any 
Western state, brought about under the 
able leadership of Mrs. Emma Smith 
DeVoe and others assisting her. One 
thing in particular is to the credit of 
Washington : the splendid cooperation of 
its college women with the state workers, 
the former under the guidance of Miss 
Adella Parker. In addition to the almost 
unanimous support of the college women 
of the state, the suffrage workers are able 
to look to the working women for encour- 
agement. It is not surprising to learn 
that most of the 5,000 domestic servants 
in the state are numbered among these. 
They are principally intelligent and inde- 
pendent Swedes and Danes who have 
enjoyed considerable political freedom in 
their home countries. Everywhere labor- 
women's clubs are in evidence side by side 
with the many labor-men's organizations, 
for Washington next to Montana is his 
greatest stronghold. These laboring wo- 
men include the workers in the textile 
mills on the Puget sound and other 
factory hands about Seattle. Washing- 
ton, which once used to number more 
women farmers and housekeepers than it 
did office-workers and saleswomen, has 
reversed things. Now the greatest num- 
ber of women workers seem to be teachers, 
book-keepers and stenographers. This 
industrialization of an agricultural state 
brings with it an advantage for the 
woman's suffrage cause, inasmuch as 
factory and mill hands and those engaged 
in other higher forms of labor desire 
suffrage because they know that only by 
and through the ballot can they procure 
fair reward for their work. And almost 
all laboring men are anxious to assist 
them, for they feel that a labor woman 
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MRS. EMMA SMITH DEVOE, 
President Washington State Suffrage Association. 

without a vote is a millstone about their 
necks. 

Besides the support and assistance 
from the college women and laboring 
classes, Washington's suffragists have one 
other thing in their favor: the fact that in 
1883 women were granted suffrage by the 
territorial legislature of Washington and 
disfranchised in 1887 by an illegal deci- 
sion made by unscrupulous judges at the 
instigation of boss politicians. Add to this 
the financial support warranted the state 
organization by its vice-president, Mrs. 
May Arkwright Hutton, of Spokane, who, 
having once been a citizen of Idaho, 
greatly resents a curtailment of her lib- 
erties, and we see in Washington every 
reason to hope for triumph. If the suf- 
fragists have not before tried to get a bill 
through the state legislature, the reader 
may rest assured that it is because they 
foresaw the utter uselessness of going 
against a wall of corrupt ward -bosses and 
round-house politicians, and that they 
have simply been abiding their time wait- 



ing for the direct primary to go into effect. 
W T ith full intentions of procuring recogni- 
tion they are now maintaining head- 
quarters at Olympia, the capital, and 
endeavoring to familiarize the legislators 
with their demands. 

Those readers who still cherish the idea 
that the question of woman's enfranchise- 
ment is not rapidly becoming a national 
issue in this country, will perhaps be sur- 
prised to learn that these active women 
of Washington who procured for Seattle 
the next annual convention of the National 
Suffrage Association, have made arrange- 
ments for a thing never before heard of 
in the history of women, a special train to 
convey the Association's leading members 
across the state of Washington, with stop- 
ping privileges at every town or hamlet, 
so that suffrage speeches may be deliv- 
ered from the back platform of the train. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Here the 1,485,053 inhabitants have 
assembled from all parts of our country, 
Asia and Europe. In Southern Cali- 
fornia we find a predominating number 
of Middle-Westerners. In the north a 
population so cosmopolitan that it is hard 
to ascribe prominence to any one race. 
In 1900 out of the 820,531 males, 755,147 
of which were whites, 42,000 were Chi- 
nese. The whites included many Portu- 
guese, Italians, French, Germans and 
Greeks, so many foreigners, in fact, that 
ten per cent, of the white voters were 
illiterate. Since 1900 the influx of Jap- 
anese, persecuted Russian Jews and mal- 
treated Hindoos is of great significance 
in political affairs, for most of them are 
males who become the tools of corrupt 
bosses as soon as they attain citizenship. 

California has no startling progress to 
record, for she is one of the twenty-one 
black states of the Union, where women 
possess no form of enfranchisement what- 
ever. Here we might expect to find 
better laws for women and different con- 
ditions, for this state has long been a 
center of learning, boasting of two great 
universities and innumerable smaller col- 
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leges and schools. la California the 
extraordinary state of things political is 
due to the fact that politics have been 
absolutely controlled by the leading cor- 
porations of the state which so far have 
been able to prevent any reform legisla- 
tion. But the death knell of corporation- 
rule has been sounded, for the legislature 
new in session is committed to the enact- 
ment of a direct primary, which, if 
obtained in not too mutilated form, will 
mean the beginning of a new era in the 
history of the state In spite of the exist- 
ing discouraging conditions a state su- 
frage organization has been maintained 
for twelve long years, whose president, 
Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, one of San Fran- 
cisco's pioneers, has been constant in the 
fight ever since its inception, along with 
Mrs. Mary McHenry Keith, Mrs. Re- 
becca Spring and others. California's 
women have been obliged to work along 
different lines from those used in Oregon 
and Washington, because they have been 
bound hand and foot, and it is owing to 
this handicap no doubt, that the Suffrage 
Association has not worked as one har- 
monious whole, and that the interest in 
the cause seems to be localized rather than 
general. The men and women of the 
great rural districts are not bringing to the 
cities I lie same sort of stimulus that they 
are in I he two other states. The South 
is independent of the North, and each is 
endeavoring to work out its own salva- 
tion. Mrs. Lillian Harris Coffin, the 
most fearless and efficient of the younger 
women who have recently come to the 
front, along with Mrs. Helen Moore, both 
of San Francisco, have undertaken the tre- 
mendous task of handling the legislature, 
being confident that this is the quickest 
way in which to win out. The majority 
of the women of the South are bent on 
arousing the people's sentiment because 
they place more hope in the general 
public than in machine politicians, who 
have all they can do to maintain their 
present authority and therefore are in no 
wise desirous of creating thousands of 
uncertain votes. Many have been the 



efforts of such women as Mrs. C. M. 
Severance, Lulu Pile Little, Mary E. 
Kinney and Bertha Hirsh Baruch, who 
as leaders of the Southern organization 
have fought the good fight. It takes 
time to rouse the American conscience, 
and none of the faithful ones need despair, 
for since the revelation of the scandals of 
Reuf and Schmidt in San Francisco, great 
strides have been made in all directions. 
The South and the tyorth must unite 
more closely now and pull together, for it 
is apparent that both methods are essen- 
tial. The legislature must be won over 
and the people must bring pressure upon 
their representatives to hasten the work. 
Neither the thousands of college women 
nor the 85,790 breadwinners seem as yet 
to realize the great moral interest they 
owe the commonwealth. At all events 
chey have not begun to make themselves 
felt in California the way they have in 
Washington. The greatest hope for Cali- 
fornia lies in its brilliant and patriotic 
club women. There are over 14,000 of 
these recruited from all classes of society. 
Many of the clubs stand for enfranchise- 
ment, and now the individual members 
are rapidly coming to see the inestimable 
service they owe their state, their cities 
and their homes. 

So long as machine politics and per- 
verted corporation-rule are opposed to 
suffrage, in spite of the gallant workers 
at Sacramento, and in spite of the intelli- 
gence of the citizens it will be impossible 
to do anything. If a suffrage bill should 
be passed it would be by accident, and not 
because it were a political expediency; 
but accidents never occur in a California 
legislature. The direct primary once 
having been put into effect, the voters of 
California will be given a chance to dis- 
play their intelligence or near-sightedness, 
and we have every reason to believe that 
they will make a proud showing of the 
former, judging from what occurred in 
1896 when the Suffrage Bill would have 
carried had it not been snowed under in 
San Francisco by 16,000 machine-made 
votes. 
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MRS, ABIGAIL SCOTT DUNIWAY, 
President Oregon State Suffrage Association. 

The women of Oregon, Washington 
and California have interests more or less 
similar to those of Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Islands, as well as the four 
states already free, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah and Idaho. Because of this fact, it 
has been deemed possible to form a 
western organization which would be par- 
ticularly adapted to western conditions, 
western prejudices and western men. 
With this in view a call has gone out to 
the aforementioned states and territories, 
to be represented at a meeting to be held 
at Seattle, at the end of June, 1909. The 
leaders in this proposed western organ- 
ization are most of them leaders in the 
several state organizations and of the 
National Association, and although the 
Pacific Conference intends to adopt some 
original western methods in obtaining 
results, it will be fortunate in receiving all 
the assistance that is possible to be ren- 
dered by the national and state organiza- 
tions. One of the important innovations 



is to be the complete elimination of mem- 
bership dues; in the place of dues, volun- 
tary money subscriptions will be substi- 
tuted, after the manner of the men's 
national political parties, and the organ- 
ization scheme of these same parties will 
be followed down to precinct chairman. 
Only those persons who have lived in the 
West, and particularly on the Pacific 
coast, are able to estimate the value and 
significance of this proposed conference, 
for while the prevailing conditions in these 
Western states differ in effect, in cause 
they revert to the same thing, woman's 
lack of experience. While men are about 
to reach the over-organization stage in 
affairs of business and politics, women 
have not yet begun to enter the organiza- 
tion stage. Woman's inability to pro- 
cure experience has been the cause of this 
delay, and her lack of education in the 
beginning has in turn been responsible 
for her inability. But there are one- 
third more educated women than men in 
this country to-day. It is therefore con- 
sistent with reason to suppose that if an 
organization such as the Republican 
party maintains, is able to wield as much 
power as it does, the members of this 
party including more of the ignorant men 
of the country than any other political 
party in the United States, then a similar 
organization of all the women in the 
country simply on the basis of woman- 
hood would be as strong, even taking into 
consideration the fact that there are in the 
United States 1,800,000 less women than 
men. 

Organization among Suffragists has 
been attempted, it is true, and with con- 
siderable success, but it has never been 
perfected, for I take an organization of 
this character to be a means wherewith 
to secure relations between various ele- 
ments of society and their cooperation in 
the cause, at the same time granting to 
these different elements, freedom in the 
choice of methods. This is what men 
have done in similar associations and this 
is why they have succeeded. On the 
other hand, a greater number of them are 
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either more sheepish than women, and 
more willing to follow one leader, or they 
have all evinced their ability to rule by 
their desire to obey; let us hope it is the 
latter. For example: Men have monopo- 
lized certain commercial and industrial 
products, but they have not in a body 
tried to monopolize an idea or ideal. 
Imagine if you can one man trying to 
compel another to join the ranks of an 
organization because the latter as a mere 
individual chose to voice the same ideals 
or opinions for which a particular organ- 
ization stood. Or fancy if you are able a 
great organization of men splitting up 
into a dozen different little groups each 
with a leader, because these leaders 
expressly refused to come to terms over 
some minor matters, and rather than 
give in, preferred jeopardizing the great 
principles agreeable to all. Men do not 
split their forces thus and waste their 
energies on trivialities to the same extent 
that women do, because they have learned 
better. 

Another weakness of the progressive 
woman is her Mtter inability to take 
matters as she hnds them. She is too 
eager to adjust things to her way of 
thinking (the right way perhaps) ; instead 
she should train her thoughts to meet con- 
ditions as they are. Even if politics are 
foul, why bump her head against a stone 
wall by slurring the county boss and his 
clique when she should be summoning 
into use all the tact and wisdom she 
possesses to procure his influence. If 
she wants to help in municipal affairs she 
must have her weapon first, the ballot. 
And would the county boss malign her if 
he were desirous of her cooperation in a 
matter dear to him ? But women are 
learning the game of politics very rapidly, 
for unfortunately they must play politics 
to obtain liberty, if men have not enough 
manhood to meet woman's issue squarely, 
because of its merits. 

Next to tactlessness her greatest ob- 
stacle is the "personal element." It has 
been said that politicians object to 
suffrage because women refuse to vote 
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MRS. LILLIAN HARRIS COFFIN, 
Of San Franciaoo. 

for parties. I think women will refuse 
to vote for a bad man of a party, but if 
clean men are on the party ticket they 
will vote it fairly straight. If they do not 
do so at once they will soon learn that it 
is easier to hold a party responsible for 
good or bad service than an individual. 
Few women are able to dismiss matters 
of personality and regard a man or woman 
from the point-of-view of his or her spe- 
cific utility for a certain thing. The fact 
that Mrs. Jones' daughters are on the 
vaudeville stage should not interfere with 
the choice of her for leader, if in essen- 
tials Mrs. Jones is best suited to the task. 
Women heed too much what the world is 
going to whisper. As honest women 
fighting for a great cause they should cast 
aside that old-fashioned, conventional way 
of judging each other instead of estimating 
a creature at his real worth. But they are 
learning, and it is indicative of the begin- 
ning of a social and moral regeneration 
to see the wealthy women and their 
poorer sisters defend each other in the 
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MRS. MARY S. SPERRY, 
President California State Suffrage Association. 

presence of a large audience after the 
manner done at Carnegie hall, New York, 
some weeks ago. Suffrage clubs in the 
far West, for these years, have been 
reaching but one kind of women, and I 
believe this is essentially true of similar 
organizations over the country. Whether 
it is because the women of the great 
middle class are not readily inspired with 
ambitions for a more truthful and more 
useful life that they are able to move 
along cow-like, or whether our over- 
laden society matrons have not been able 
to amuse themselves with things which 
really are amusing, it matters little; the 
important thing is not why these different 
elements do not respond to the call, but 
how they can most rapidly be reached. 
For enfranchisement is as vitally impor- 
tant to them as to the women who have 
been pleading for it so long. The most 
significant step in the right direction 
known to the writer was a recent luncheon 
tendered the state representatives of Los 
Angeles county, by women of Los Angeles 



proper, where the latter class of society 
were conspicuous by their presence as 
hostesses who joined in a common demand 
for enfranchisement. 

Not until women agree to eliminate 
all desire for personal aggrandizement 
through office in suffrage organizations, 
not until they are willing to make the best 
of conditions as they find them, to use 
tact, and debar unnecessary personalities, 
not until class distinctions are set aside 
and women learn to think of each other 
as "women" irrespective of pocketbooks 
and social prestige, can they hope for 
momentous success. The ultimate sig- 
nificance of the ballot lies not in increased 
wages, not in shorter hours, nor child - 
labor laws, nor revised divorce laws, 
nor any other legislation of whatever 
nature: it lies in the character-building 
which all this sort of legislation will 
help to promote. President Roosevelt 
in one of his recent public statements 
remarked that he had not noted any 
material change for the better in the poli- 
tics of the four states where women had 
the ballot. Perhaps he has not observed 
closely enough to see changes in politics, 
though many have occurred, but surely 
he could not have overlooked the differ- 
ence between the women of a free state 
whose broadening characters are bound 
to leave their imprint on the statutes of 
those states, and those who have not yet 
revolted against the meanness and little- 
ness of a submissive existence. And why 
should women be expected to be as 
efficient in tilings political in ten years 
when it has taken men at least seven times 
ten centuries to reach the status, far from 
perfect, which they hold to-day. 

Many of the delays so far encountered 
have been of more value to womankind 
than a speedy acquisition of liberty. The 
turning-point, however, has arrived, and 
the change is coming quicker than most 
persons imagine. The great rank and 
file of the people of the United States is 
not aware of the transformation taking 
place. We are changing from a people 
with a spasmodic morality, to a nation 
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which desires some permanent standard 
of morals. There was a time, not long 
ago, when we fell into abject indifference 
as soon as legal forces ceased to hold the 
mirror up to nature. This is no longer 
the case; we are restlessly demanding 
honesty and decency in the home, in 
business and in politics. This change I 
believe to be largely due to the influence 
of women in American colleges and uni- 
versities; to the influence of the great 
educators at the heads of these institutions 
which yearly send forth thousands of 
young men and women imbued with high 
moral conceptions. To these young dis- 
turbers of time-worn customs we should 
look for assistance in readjusting affairs. 
It is therefore gratifying to note that 
the whole Woman Suffrage movement 
throughout the land seems to have gained 
a new vigor and a stronger impetus by the 
recent organization of a College Woman's 
Suffrage League which is fortunate to 
have as its executive President M. Carey 
Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, and as vice- 
president Mrs. Maud Wood Park, of 



Boston, a very able organizer. This 
league is affiliated with the National 
Association of America. Inasmuch as 
this woman's movement is primarily 
patriotic and intellectual, it is a personal 
disgrace and a reflection on the alma 
mater for any college woman to face the 
issue with a bovine placidity. For his- 
tory has taught her that chivalry is mere 
mockery when unaccompanied by a con- 
sciousness of equality, and she should 
not be able to face with indifference a 
thing which is acknowledged to be right 
theoretically and proven to be of great 
value practically. If her education has 
been of any value whatever, it will ex- 
press itself in her sense of right and good, 
and it is only at the great risk of desecrat- 
ing her hard -won laurels that she may 
remain apathetic. 

Tho whole question of Woman's Suf- 
frage being one based on education, it is 
natural to suppose that all intelligent 
persons, irrespective of sex, would cham- 
pion the cause and bring it to a speedy 
victory. But some of the prejudices and 
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conventions holding the American nation 
in subjection are so deep-seated, that it 
may take the training of a generation still 
unborn to thoroughly uproot them. And 
while we are endeavoring to arouse the 
thousands of well-meaning but lethargic 
citizens whose highest aspirations seem 
expressed in enthusiasm for the mediocre, 
and who labor under the false delusion 
that the world is jogging along quite well 
enough as things now stand, we must not 
overlook their offspring whose minds are 
still plastic. In the school-room, boy and 
girl, both minors, are seated side by side 
on an equal political footing, and the 
youthful mind which is generally fair and 
square in its nudity, will of its own 
accord champion the right. From the 
midst of our public school shall arise per- 
haps a mind creature, who some day will 
rule our fair land ; and anyway, were we to 
obtain universal suffrage to-morrow, the 
benefits of a true democracy would accrue 
only for him. The most deplorable thing 
about our free educational system is the 
fact that children, and even young men 
and women of our high schools barely 
know how and why they have been able 
to obtain their education. If only a part 
of the mental energy expended by our 
young Americans in intellectual dissipa- 
tions, fostered in our public schools, was 
turned into civic channels, our problem 
would solve itself. The efforts of Miss 
Jane Bromley in the Toledo public 
schools cannot be too highly com- 
mended. 

The board of education of every state 
in the Union should look into this matter, 
for in the schools of our nation should the 
seed of true freedom and intelligent gov- 
ernment be sown. And if we wish to 
rear useful and intelligent citizens let the 
curious young men and women in our 
public libraries be attracted to books 
glowing with patriotism placed upon the 
open shelf where generally is found all 
that is newest and least digestible. Let 
us have more books on suffrage in our 
libraries, more current information in 



whatever form it appears. No one re- 
mains quite indifferent after gaining 
information for or against a cause. And 
then above all let us win over the great 
newspapers of the country, not for the 
purpose of inserting columns of praise 
about our own work, but for the sake of 
inspiring some masterful editorials like 
those which appeared about slavery in 
the eighteen-sixties. 

Whatever view the Westerner may take 
of the Woman Suffrage cause, he cannot 
deny that it is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant issue. It seems but yesterday 
that the first white folk crossed the great 
plains and landed on the banks of the 
Willamette; and yet how long has been 
the struggle and the wait of these worthy, 
Western women. But they should com- 
fort themselves with the knowledge that 
securing universal suffrage in the United 
States is like securing it in fifty independ- 
ent countries, and the process in each state 
is more complicated than in any kingdom 
of the world. Our four free states are 
populated by the most broad-minded, 
energetic, ambitious and generous men 
and women from all the Eastern states and 
particularly the Middle- Western states. 
This same sort of men forms the popula- 
tion of the Pacific coast states and those 
states immediately adjacent on the east. 
Here, where there are better schools, and 
more of them per capita than in any 
eastern section, where the per cent, of 
illiterates is smaller than in any other 
group of states in the Union, one feels 
reassured in saying that public sentiment 
will very soon become a dominant force 
in our favor. The great grain belt bor- 
dering on the western plains will be the 
next section procuring suffrage for its 
women ; and eastward bound the wave of 
liberty will sweep, crossing the Middle 
West and the Great Lakes until it strikes 
the eastern and southern coasts where 
people are still provincial and men are 
most selfish and autocratic. Even here 
women shall soon be freed. 

Elsie Wallace Moore. 
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THERE exists in France to-day a 
coterie of writers, teachers and 
statesmen which like leaven in the lump, 
gradually is extending its influence and 
working out the reformation and rejuve- 
nation of the Republic. 

One of the most interesting among 
these " master builders " of the France of 
the future, is Monsieur Charles Seig- 
nobos — " Professeur Titulaire " of history 
at the Sorbonne. Though only fifty- 
three years of age, Professor Seignobos 
already is regarded as a moral and intel- 
lectual leader by a host of young writers, 
teachers and politicians in all parts of 
the world. Like most famous French- 
men, and a number of great men of other 
nationalities, he is small in stature, being 
a little under five feet five inches high, but 
what he lacks in size he makes up in the 
quality and power of his personality. 
Upon my first visit to him, I recognized 
that he was a brilliant man, later it 
became apparent that he was much more 
than that, and finally, as I learned to 
know him better, I discovered that in 
spite of his brusquerie and impetuosity 
he was also one of the most lovable of men. 

In some ages a man like M. Seignobos 
might have gone into the army, and in 
others into the church, but it is typical of 
the peculiar present-day conditions of 
modern France that this man who is the 
spiritual and intellectual descendant* of 
all that was most heroic, self-sacrificing 
and efficient in the France of Louis XIV., 
felt drawn irresistibly toward a profes- 
sorial career. 

During the lifetime of the present 
Republic, the French army has been 

*B(is ancestors for centuries back have been 
Huguenots, and one of his great uncles dragged out 
the last twenty years of his life in a dungeon, for the 
crime of having concealed in his house a persecuted 
Protestant pastor in the year 1845. 



relegated to a position of secondary 
importance in the national life. To a 
man of insight, whose view has not been 
distorted by an unreasoning passion for 
vengeance against Germany, it has be- 
come steadily more apparent that in the 
last analysis, the salvation of France does 
not depend primarily upon the strength 
of her military organization. Moreover, 
since the intellectual and spiritual leader- 
ship of the country has passed definitely 
out of the hands of the priests, who so 
long have shown themselves incapable of 
supplying satisfactory spiritual nourish- 
ment to the great majority of better- 
educated Frenchmen, the call of the 
church has met with little response from 
idealists who have wanted their lives to 
count for as much as possible in the 
world-wide and age-long contest between 
progress and reaction. 

Politics has made a strong appeal to a 
number of brilliant and sincere modern 
knights errant, such as Clemenceau, 
Briand and Jaures, but while Professor 
Seignobos has felt keenly the power of 
this appeal, he nevertheless has recog- 
nized that what France needs most is 
light, rather than heat, guidance rather 
than organization, and that the temporary 
patchwork of political reform is vastly 
less important than that solid scientific 
understanding of all the factors in the 
situation, which alone can serve as a 
permanent foundation for a successful 
altruistic democracy. He believes that 
the only power able to combat success- 
fully the forces of superstitious intolerance 
and political, intellectual and spiritual 
tyranny is the power of the university and 
the school. Consequently, into the great 
work of education he has thrown himself 
with the ardor of a soldier and the devo- 
tion of an apostle. It is owing to the 
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efforts of just such men as he, that there 
has been reared up in Catholic France a 
generation of teachers who when the edu- 
cation of the country was taken out of the 
hands of the priests, monks and nuns, 
were found capable of carrying to a suc- 
cessful issue the great work of providing 
the country with an adequate system of 
secular education. 

American newspapers and magarines 
furnish their readers with a certain 
amount of information concerning the 
political, industrial and artistic progress 
of France, but up to the present time they 
have published extremely little about the 
extraordinary transformation which has 
taken place during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century in its educational 
system. At the birth of the present 
French Republic, the government was 
confronted by two apparently insoluble 
problems; the first, that of transforming 
a mass of inadequately educated church, 
school graduates into a corps of lay 
teachers, capable not only of instilling 
into the minds and hearts of the young, 
scientifically true conceptions of history, 
science and philosophy, but also of imbu- 
ing them with that priceless spirit of intel- 
lectual liberty and tolerance which the 
Roman church for centuries has been 
striving to smother and stamp out; and 
the second, that of forming a stable and 
satisfactory republic out of a nation split 
up into innumerable heterogeneous and 
warring factions, such as the Bonapart- 
ists, Orleanists, Royalists, Clericals, Anti- 
Semites, Nationalists, Radicals, Radical 
Socialists, Guesdists and Blanquists, and 
composed largely of citizens devoid of 
the tolerance, patience and confidence in 
free institutions which are essential to the 
success of a democratic form of govern- 
ment. These problems which had proved 
completely baffling to the statesmen of 
the first and second republics, probably 
would have proven equally so to the 
statesmen of the present regime, had they 
not been assisted in their task by a corps 
of able, devoted and enthusiastic educa- 
tors. All that politicians or statesmen 



can do is to give expression in the laws 
and institutions of a country, to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual progress which 
already has been made by the individual 
citizens of that country. But the work of 
the educator, in that it forms and reforms 
the individual units of society, is creative 
and fundamental. Hence it is that the 
growing stability and power of the present 
French Republic is due more largely than 
is generally understood, to the patience, 
devotion and genius of such men as 
Ferry, Pecaut, Buisson, SeaUles, Seignobos 
and their numerous educational co- 
workers. 

The last step in the educational refor- 
mation which has been going on for so 
long in France, was the recent law sep- 
arating church and state. Formerly, in 
every town and village in the country, the 
priest, no matter how unpatriotic or big- 
oted he might be, was still the official 
representative, not only of the church, 
but also of the nation. As a paid public 
functionary he had a position of great 
influence and dignity. But a change has 
been wrought, and while the priest still 
represents the Church of Rome, it is, on 
the contrary, the schoolmaster who now 
in every commune stands as the recog- 
nized representative of the French nation. 
The position and influence of the school- 
teachers of France, henceforth, will be in 
their own hands. If they rise to their 
opportunities, they can make of the work 
of teaching the most important of all the 
professions, and of the French people one 
of the leaders among the nations of the 
world. 

Professor Seignobos is chiefly known 
in America by his Political History of 
Europe Since 181^ a work which was 
translated by Professor S. M. Macvane 
of Harvard, a few years ago and which 
almost immediately acquired the wide 
popularity it so richly merited. But 
while he has chosen the nineteenth cen- 
tury as his special field, Professor Seig- 
nobos has an encyclopedic and micro- 
scopic knowledge of the history of all ages 
and of nearly alljpeoples. His Histoire 
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Narrative et Descriptive des Anciens 
Peuples de VOrient, Le Regime Feodal en 
Bourgogne, Histoire de la Grece, Histoire 
duPewple Remain in three volumes, and 
hisfffistoire de Civilization in two vol- 
umes are evidences of his unflagging 
industry and insatiable mental curiosity. 
For the past year or two he has been 
engaged on a continuation of the monu- 
mental history of France which Professor 
Lavisse has brought down to the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

Another example of the versatility of 
the man is to be found in his recent series 
of ancient, medieval and modern school 
histories, in seven volumes, which ap- 
peared a few years ago under the general 
title of Cours cTHistoire. I asked him 
why he had turned aside from his original 
research work to engage in this species of 
compilation which already had been done 
so many times before, and which so many 
historians were qualified to do again. 
The answer he gave was characteristic 
of the man and of his conception of his 
mission. "Nothing is more important," 
he said, "than that children from the 
start should be given the best and truest 
presentation of history that can be written. 
A child's first impressions are its most 
lasting ones, and no work has ever given 
me more pleasure than this attempt to aid 
in starting the school -children of France 
along the straight and narrow path of 
historical verity." 

HOME LIFE. 

M. Seignobos has never been married, 
but his home, a few doors from that of 
ex-President Loubet, in the heart of the 
Latin quarter, is presided over by 
Madame Marillier, a great grand-daugh- 
ter of Madame Roland, and one of the 
most charming and youthful of women, 
in spite of her seventy-one years. After 
the little Wednesday night dinners to 
which he always invites a few kindred 
spirits among the " intellectuels " in Paris, 
a number of other interesting people — 
writers, artists, explorers and politicians 
invariably drop in to imbibe a cup of ten 



o'clock tea and to indulge in that art 
which is almost extinct elsewhere, and is 
becoming more rare even in France — 
the stimulating if evanescent art of con- 
versation. I was interested to hear a 
Chicago university professor remark a 
few months ago, that this Salon of Pro- 
fessor Seignobos and Madame Marillier 
was practically the only real " Salon " left 
in Paris, and I was even more interested 
in M. Seignobos' reply when I repeated 
this remark to him. "Ours is not," he 
said, "a typical French Salon. <In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries a 
salon was chiefly a place where people 
congregated to see and be seen, to hear and 
to say clever things. The people who 
met at these places did not necessarily 
have anything in common except their 
vanity — which is the dominant sentiment 
in French polite society. We have merely 
a reunion of friends who come together, 
for the purpose not of impressing each 
other, but of exchanging ideas, stimulat- 
ing their ethical passions and gratifying 
their aesthetic and social instincts." 

The dinner preceding the soiree while 
entirely unpretentious is fit for an epicure. 
The better class of Frenchmen spend 
very little money on creature comforts 
and yet so economically and artistically 
do they plan this expenditure that they 
get more genuine satisfaction from it than 
do most Americans whose expenses are 
three or four times as large. 

Later on in the evening, when the 
coffee and tea have worked their work 
of stimulating to its highest pitch that ex- 
tremely susceptible substance, the French 
brain, the Professor often is to be seen 
standing in a corner — (literally, not fig- 
uratively, for I have never seen him cor- 
nered in an argument) — squaring himself 
against the wall, while around him an 
excited group is conversing, disputing 
and laughing, all at once. Sometimes 
his voice rises higher and higher in the 
excitement of debate until it almost 
reaches a shout— when Madame Maril- 
lier, quite accustomed to these scenes, 
though never entirely reconciled to their 
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noisy climaxes, looks over and in a 
deprecatory way says, " Charles, Charles, 
what is it now ? " 

A POLITICO-RELIGIOUS DINNER DISCUS- 
SION. 

On the principle that it is as necessary 
to the success of an entertainment to 
select the guests skilfully as to choose the* 
proper combinations in food, we arranged 
a little dinner one night with M. Seignobos 
and M. Paul Sabatier, author of the Life 
of Saint Francis as the conversational 
" pieces de resistance." Of course, Mad- 
ame Marillier was there — the "little 
mother" as she is lovingly called by a 
host of friends — gracious and gentle, like 
wine of some rare vintage mellowed with 
the years and bringing to this feast of 
the present a certain fine flavor and 
fragrance out of the past. We also 
invited a young Belgian artist, an enthusi- 
ast fresh from a triumph in the Salon; an 
American beauty from New York, a cross 
between a Botticelli and a Gibson girl, 
added for purely decorative purposes; 
an unobtrusive man of scholarly tastes 
with a gift for quiet appreciation of others ; 

Professor deL- from the Lyceewith his 

spirituelle young American wife; and 
Dr. K , a well-known orthodox clergy- 
man, who was asked to add a little dash 
of ginger or rather of hell-fire to the con- 
versation. 

At dinner, as we had hoped, M. 
Seignobos and M. Sabatier took charge 
of the table talk which turned upon the 
then paramount question in France, the 
separation of church and state. M. 
Seignobos represents the best elements 
of French agnosticism, while M. Sabatier 
stands' for the liberal element in both 
Protestantism and Catholicism. Sparks 
flew in every direction, and even Dr. 

K by his self-satisfied way of giving 

utterance to worn-out religious formulae, 
all unwittingly arose to the occasion, and 
played the part which had been assigned 
to him. 

The faces of M. Seignobos and M. 
Sabatier as they talked, were as expressive 
as their words, while their shoulders, 



after the manner of the French, were 
almost as eloquent as their tongues. I 
was impressed afresh with M. Sabatier's 
lion-like head and strangely luminous 
eyes. Although sure of his own ground, 
he shows always such an exquisite defer- 
ence for others that one is apt involun- 
tarily to throw up one's hands, unable to 
resist the charm of his rarely winning 
personality. 

With M. Seignobos, however, it is dif- 
ferent; he does not take you instantly by 
storm; rather his brusque manner, his 
abrupt way of riding rough-shod over 
your opinions and prejudices en route to 
the conclusion of his argument, which he 
often thunders out in a voice raised above 
all disputing voices, is apt at first to rouse 
one's opposition and to put one on 
the defensive. His most striking mental 
characteristics are a wonderful lucidity 
of both thought and expression, a scien- 
tific precision of reasoning that goes 
straight as a cannon-ball, and is as merci- 
less to anything in its path. His conver- 
sation at times is like a two-edged sword. 
He reminds one of some medieval knight 
slashing a way for himself across the 
enemy's camp — a veritable conversa- 
tional d'Artagnan. 

M. Sabatier was leaving for Rome that 
night, so excused himself at once after 
dinner. When he had gone, the con- 
versation became more general, though 
it still followed for a time the line of relig- 
ious discussion the dinner talk had given 
it. The fact was significant to me that 
among these Frenchmen, only one of 
whom was an avowed Christian, and 
most of whom were agnostics, the ques- 
tion of religion should yet have been the 
one which called out the expression of 
their deepest feelings. As M. Sabatier 
once said, a remark which has been so 
widely quoted because it is so uni- 
versally true — "Man is incurably relig- 
ious." What better witness to the truth 
of that statement, I thought, than was to 
be found in this evening's religious dis- 
cussion by these free-thinking Frenchmen. 

In a five-minutes' monologue, which 
took the form of an answer to a question 
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from the American beauty, M. Seignobos 
traced the entire history of Christendom, 
from its beginning until now. As in a 
lightning flash, epoch after epoch passed 
before us, while with the sure instinct of a 
master, he noted as well the determining 
factors in the history of other world - 
religions — the Mohammedan, the Egyp- 
tian, the Buddhist and the Confucian — 
all passing before us with kaleidoscopic 
swiftness and clearness. 

Dr. K in his conversation with M. 

Seignobos made the very orthodox mis- 
take of not attempting to find common 
ground and lost no opportunity to quibble 
over terms. This attitude so irritated 
M. Seignobos that at times he made some 
rather exaggerated statements, appar- 
ently in the vain effort to shake the man 
out of his sanctimonious self-satisfaction, 
and cause him, if possible, to look facts 
straight in the face without the inter- 
position of the theological dogmas of his 
particular church. 

"The Christian religion," he thun- 
dered, "was founded on fear and the 

devil." Dr. K threw up his hands 

in dumb horror, too indignant for re- 
sponse, but the American wife of the 
Lycee professor, nettled by this outburst, 
sprang into the breach — " I can 't agree 
with you in that," she said. "It's not 
the devil driving from below, it 's the God 
drawing from above that makes real 
Christians, that impels rather than com- 
pels men to follow their highest. It's 
the very same spirit that is working in 
you, 'the anonymous God,' as Wagner 
puts it, who is inspiring you to devote 
your life to your ideals," — then, turning 
to Madame Marillier, she added, "Why 
is it, I wonder, that in France to-day there 
are so many men like that — all uncon- 
scious of the God within them who is yet 
their secret strength." 

" When religion becomes a state affair," 
continued M. Seignobos, "it is always a 
failure. There is no life in it, it is dead. 
These dead religions do not appeal to 
me except as historical specimens. It is 
life that interests me." 

" You say that life appeals to you — 



what about the soul-life? the life of 
St. Francis, for instance?" I asked 
tentatively, hoping to get at his real 
belief, and thinking instinctively of M. 
Sabatier and his wonderful c T elmeation of 
the spirit of the "little, poor man of 
Assisi." 

"Few things interest me more," re- 
sponded M. Seignobos quickly; "that is 
just my point, St. Francis' religion was 
not a religion of external authority any 

more than that which Madame deL 

champions. It was vital because it was 
an inside affair." 

"You have defined Christianity* ex- 
actly," exclaimed Madame deL , "and 

almost in the words of its Founder — ' The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you.* 
Real religion can never be imposed from 
without. Only shams are put on and 
off like overcoats." 

"I agree with you," he replied, "far 
be it from me to offer any objection to 
that brand of Christianity; but," he 
added quickly, "the orthodox churches, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, will not, I 
fear, tolerate your broad conception of 
religion. Unless you subscribe to the 
absolute authority of a book or of a Pope, 
they will not accept you." 

It was Madame deL 's chance now 

to take definite issue with Dr. K *s 

attitude, which had exasperated her no 
less than it had M. Seignobos, probably 
because of the bigoted and unsuccessful 
way in which he had attempted to defend 
what she felt so passionately was. after 
all, their common faith. " What does it 
matter if the churches refuse me, if only 
God accepts ? " she answered with an 
exultant ring in her voice that made M. 
Seignobos clap his hands. " Tout a fait 
American that" — he said, laughing — 
"another declaration of independence. 
But," he continued, "there are in the 
Protestant as well as in the Roman 
Catholic church, two essentially different 
categories of believers — those whose relig- 
ious life is real, personal and vital and 
those whose so-called religious life is 
based on a belief in the external authority 
of a book or a church organization. 
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To-day, as in former centuries, the Catho- 
lic hierarchy is bitterly fighting every 
manifestation within its reach of a belief 
in the inner authority of the spirit of God. 
When it dared to use more effective 
weapons than it does to-day, it mangled 
and burned men, women and children by 
the tens of thousands. To be sure, in 
the cases of St. Francis and St. Catherine 
and a few others whose heresies were 
more spiritual than intellectual, a wilier 
and less bloody scheme was carried out. 
Their ideas and ideals were laughed out 
of court and quietly repressed, while the 
shining example of their lives was held up 
before the world as a sample product of 
the hypocritical ecclesiasticism, which 
they had worn themselves out trying 
vainly to reform. It is against this organ- 
ized embodiment of tyranny and deceit, 
which too long has been allowed to mas- 
querade as the incarnation of love and 
truth — that the agnostics and liberal 
Protestants of France now for over a 
century have been carrying on a success- 
ful crusade. On both sides, this contest 
has been recognized as a fight to a finish. 
There can be no such thing as compro- 
mise, since there is no possible middle 
ground between tyranny and liberty." 

"But," I interrupted, "the Catholic 
church in America is more tolerant and 
liberal than in Continental Europe." 

"Yes, yes," he continued, "wherever 
it is unable to control the machinery of 
government, it is vociferous in its advocacy 
of religious liberty — liberty to use in striv- 
ing for the re-establishment of the tyranny 
of its ecclesiastical authority, but to-day. 
as in former ages, wherever it completely 
dominates a country, its real nature 
reasserts itself and it becomes again a 
tyranny knowing no restraint save that 
imposed by the dictates of expediency." 

"Most Americans sympathize with 
you," I replied, "in your fight for intellec- 
tual and religious liberty, but a number 
of us find it impossible to sympathize with 
some of the methods you employ." 

"That is largely because you do not 
understand the nature of our struggle," 
he responded. "Of course, we are hu- 



man, and necessarily have made and will 
continue to make mistakes, but before 
judging us by American standards, re- 
member that here on the soil where the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew took place, 
we are fighting the same organization 
which ordered and executed that mas- 
sacre, and which, moreover, in our own 
day and generation has been and is contin- 
uously defying the law, hatching con- 
spiracy and plotting treason against the 
Republic, and which never for one 
moment has hesitated to prostitute the 
real religious interests of the country to 
the selfish purposes of a gang of royal 
pretenders and political adventurers in- 
tent upon reestablishing at a stroke, the 
political tyranny of a king and the spirit- 
ual tyranny of the Church of Rome." 

At this point the artist seized a patiently- 
waited-for opportunity to break into the 
conversation. " It seems to me," he ex- 
claimed, ''that people in general fall by 
nature into one or the other of the two 
classes you mentioned a moment ago — 
those who in the very nature of things, 
must see for themselves and have their 
opinions first-hand, and those who have 
all their convictions handed down to them 
ready-made. For example, we all know 
the two types of sightseers that one meets 
in every picture-gallery in Europe: those 
who follow blindly in the footsteps of 
Baedaker, go into 'mechanical raptures 
over known masterpieces,' without ever 
attempting to consider a picture on its 
own merits. " "Yes, we all know 
that type," M. Seignobos groaned, while 
the American beauty had the constrained 
ook of one who is being photographed. 
"And that other type," the artist con- 
tinued , " of those few who by using their 
own initiative and their own esthetic sense 
get the zest and thrill of a vital personal 
experience." 

" And does n't this analogy make 

clear," interposed Madame deL , 

"that the real line of cleavage is not 
between Christian and agnostic, but be- 
tween the bigot, whether he be Christian 
or agnostic on the one hand, and on the 
other, the sincere seeker after truth ? " 
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" In other words," replied M. Seignobos 
"we are all agreed that "nothing is intol- 
erable except intolerance.' " 

"Really, we have so many ideals in 
common that the gulf which divides us 
is n't so ominous as it sometimes seems — 
is it ? " she demanded, with a smile that 

included M. Seignobos and Dr. K in 

its appeal. 

"Certainly not," responded M. Seig- 
nobos, turning genially toward Dr. K . 

"My house in l'Ardiche is occupied and 
has been for many years free of rent, by 
one of your colleagues, the pastor of. the 
Protestant church there. Perhaps you 
know him," he continued cordially, "the 

Pastor R , * un ires brave homme.' " 

The whole atmosphere of the place 
seemed to change suddenly from a condi- 
tion of intense heat to one of congenial 
warmth and good-cheer, as when in an 
overheated room a window is suddenly 
thrown open. So it seemed to me the 
courageous spirit of independence and 

deep spirituality of Madame deL had 

come in upon the heat of debate, intro- 
ducing into this highly-charged French 
atmosphere a whiff of that free invigorat- 
ing air from across the sea, which is the 
purifying breath of our national life. 
Even the American beauty felt the sudden 
change in the psychic atmosphere. "Then 
you are no atheist, after all," she breathed, 
evidently much relieved at her discovery, 
while all joined in the laugh that followed 
M. Seignobos* witty disclaimer. 

Although Dr. K smiled at the time, 

later on his old prejudices reasserted 
themselves and as he was leaving he 
remarked with a note of genuine sadness 
in his voice: "What a pity it is that so 
brilliant a mind should be so woefully 
perverted." 

As Professor deL and his wife 

had come into the vestibule in time to 
catch this parting shot, I gave them the 
benefit of the response which I had with 
difficulty refrained from making to Dr. 
K . " Is n't it a shame," I said, para- 
phrasing the doctor's remark, "that so 
good a man should be so narrow — so 



incapable of rating at its true religious 
value, the spirit of devotion to his ideals 
of this high-minded student, whose scien- 
tific temperament and historical training 
make impossible for him the acceptance 
of any superimposed dogmatic system 
of belief, and whose intellect, developed 
at the expense of his emotions, unfortu- 
nately prevents him from accepting any- 
thing on faith, in heaven above or on the 
earth beneath." 

Professor deL , who during the 

evening had let his wife do most of the 
talking for the family, now roused him- 
self. "It's a curious fact," he said, 

"and one which Dr. K and many 

others might be inclined to dispute; but 
among the French agnostics whom I 
happen to know, such as Clemenceau, 
Jaures, Anatole France, Seailles and 
others, men who are considered by many 
Americans as the open and blatant 
enemies of all things religious and spirit- 
ual, hardly one is to be found who would 
not agree with M. Seignobos in welcom- 
ing with open mind every manifestation 
of real goodness and of vital spirituality." 

"The heart of the man is pure gold," 
interrupted his wife. "To-night, when 

he w r as arguing so fiercely with Dr. K , 

Madame Marillier said to me, * His bark 
is so much worse than his bite. In all 
these long years of our acquaintance, 
since he was my dead son's best friend at 
the university, I have never known of his 
doing an unkind act, and I am sure he is 
incapable of thinking a mean thought.' " 

"Do you know," I replied, "the pic- 
ture of him to-night, helping Madame 
Marillier down the steps, tucking her arm 
under his so gently, and saying in his big 
gruff voice, 'Take care, Little Mother, 
do n't slip,' was typical to me of the work 
he is trying to do for France to-day. 
These are the words he is speaking to the 
Mother Republic, whose steps, he with 
others, is trying to guide past the pitfalls 
and traps that are set by her enemies — 
into a path that is safe for her feet." 

Carl S. Vrooman. 

Bloomignton, Illinois. 
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By William Kittle. 



DURING the last decade, public 
opinion has been made for and 
against three great special interests in 
the United States: the railway companies, 
the city utility companies and a few in- 
dustrial corporations like the Beef Trust 
and the Standard Oil Company. These 
interests necessarily seek to obtain new 
or to retain old special privileges. The 
railway companies resist any important 
regulation of rates or service. The city 
utility companies seek the most favorable 
and profitable franchises. Some of the 
industrial corporations have established 
monopolies injurious to the public. It 
has become of increasing importance 
to these vast special interests and to the 
greater interest of the public as well, to 
form public opinion on one side or the 
other. 

The 'public has little to fear from the 
open advocacy of special privileges by 
persons whose motives and interests are 
well known. Every interest has the 
right to the clearest and strongest present- 
ation of its case. Free discussion is in 
the interest of the people. But the secret 
purchase or control of a newspaper or 
magazine, the employment of a venal 
news bureau which works in the dark, 
or the hiring of a public official to make 
public opinion for any special privilege 
is more than ordinary political corruption, 
like bribery; it is treason to the very 
spirit of self-government, for it corrupts 
the foundation of that kind of government, 
— enlightened public opinion. 

J. THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 

The Associated Press is the most 
powerful public opinion forming agency 
in the United States. It comprises a 
membership of seven hundred leading 
daily newspapers whose total circulation 
is 16,000,000 issues. It furnishes more 



than half the news published by these 
papers. If the rule by newspaper men 
is true that each paper is read by three 
persons, the dispatches of the Associated 
Press are read every day by more than 
one half the total population of the United 
States. By its close business relations 
with the three great foreign news collect- 
ing agencies, it gathers into one contin- 
uous stream the volume of current events 
and movements of the world. It reports 
accidents and crimes; political, social 
and religious movements and the enact- 
ment of laws; wars and revolutions; 
facts and inferences with reference to 
aristocracy and special privilege, or to the 
trend toward democracy and public inter- 
ests. The news thus furnished makes 
public opinion. The dispatches sent 
during the night for the morning papers 
of a continent form the opinions of 
millions of readers for the day. The 
dispatches for the evening papers modify 
or strengthen such opinions. Week after 
week and month after month is public 
opinion thus formed. 

HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 

The Associated Press was organized 
into its present form in 1900. Previous 
to that date, in the eighties, there was a 
news collecting agency owned by seven 
New York papers and closely associated 
with the Reuter News Agency of Europe. 
Subsidiary agencies arose like the New 
England Associated Press and the West- 
ern Associated Press which bought from 
and furnished news to the New York 
agency. Neither controlled in any way 
the New York agency. The Western 
Associated Press revolted against this 
arrangement, and as a result of a short 
contest, was admitted into a partner- 
ship in the management of the business. 
This new partnership now entered into 
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an offensive and defensive alliance with 
with the Western Union Telegraph Co., 
"by the terms of which," in the language 
of Melville Stone, the present general 
manager of the Associated Press, "the 
Association was given special advantages 
and it in turn refused to patronize any 
rival telegraph company." After such an 
alliance, how could the Associated Press 
be expected to form public opinion 
against special privilege? It will be 
remembered that the Standard Oil Co. 
pursued the same tactics by securing 
rebates from the railroad companies. 
Not long after the alliance with the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., the United 
Press Association arose in the east and 
entered into a secret agreement with the 
chief manager of the Associated Press 
in New York that the two should work 
in harmony. When this secret agreement 
was disclosed in 1892, the Western 
Associated Press terminated its ten year 
agreement with the New York managers 
and a contest of four years ensued be- 
tween the eastern and western agencies 
for supremacy. The papers east of the 
Allegheny Mountains and those of the 
South joined the United Press. But the 
Reuter Agency of Europe entered into an 
alliance with the Western Associated 
Press which triumphed over its eastern 
rival in 1897. Owing to serious liti- 
gation in Illinois where it was incorpor- 
ated, and to the preponderance of its 
interests in the east, it was incorporated 
in New York, May 22, 1900, and the 
headquarters permanently established 
in New York City. 

ORGANIZATION. 

There are four great news collecting 
agencies in the world and for the'territory 
indicated, as follows: 

(1) The Associated Press. For the 
United States, the Philippines, the Haw- 
aian Islands, Central America and the 
Islands of the Carribean Sea. 

(2) The Reuter Telegram Co., Ltd. 
of London. For Great Britain and all 



her Colonies, China, Japan and Egypt. 

(3) The Continental Telegraphen 
Compagnie of Berlin, commonly called 
the Wolff Agency. For the Teutonic, 
Slav and Scandinavian countries. 

(4) The Agence Havas, of Paris. For 
France, Italy, Spain, Mexico and the 
South American countries. 

Each of these companies has represen- 
tatives in the offices of the other three 
and each receives the news collected by 
the others. But in addition to this, the 
Associated Press has its own news bureaus 
in all the leading capitals of Europe. 

The following indicates the supervision 
and management of the Associated Press 
as a working organization : 

General Manager, Melville E. Stone, 
New York City. 

Assistant General Manager, Charles 
S. Diehl, Chicago. 

Superintendent of the Eastern Divis- 
ion, at New York City. 

Superintendent of the Southern Divis- 
ion, at Washington. 

Superintendent of the Central Division, 
at Chicago. 

Superintendent of the Western Divis- 
ion, at San Francisco. 

Superintendent of Foreign Service, at 
London. 

Each division is covered by a trained 
body of men who are more than mere 
reporters. They have become experts 
in the selection, rejection and presentation 
of news. Some of them are writers of 
ability. All are responsible to a single 
head, — the general manager. The 
intercommunication of the system is well 
nigh complete. It can operate at any 
given hour as a unit. It leases from 
nine telegraph and telephone companies 
40,000 miles of wire and its total current 
annual expenses amount to more than 
$2,500,000. 

Whenever the unusual or the ex- 
traordinary happens, — like the outbreak 
of a war, the assassination of a ruler, or 
the assembling of a national convention, 
the Associated Press organizes a regular 
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campaign for the collection and trans- 
mission of ever}' detail of the news. Mr. 
Stone has graphically described one of 
these special fields of work: 

"The national conventions are our first 
care. Preparations begin months before 
they assemble. Rooms are engaged at all 
the leading hotels, so that the Associated 
Press men may be in touch with every 
delegation. The plans of the convention 
hall are examined, and arrangements 
are made for operating-room and seats. 
The wires of the association are carried 
into the building, and a work-room is 
usually located beneath the platform of 
the presiding officer. A private passage 
is cut, communicating this work-room 
with the reporters' chairs which are 
placed directly in front of the stand 
occupied by speakers, and inclosed by a 
rail to prevent interference from the 
surging masses certain to congregate in 
the neighborhood. A week before the 
convention opens, a number of Associated 
Press men are on the ground to report 
the assembling of the delegates, to sound 
them as to their plans and preferences, 
and to indicate the trend of the gathering 
in their dispatches as well as they may. 
The men who report these conventions 
are drawn from all the principal offices 
of the Associated Press. Coming from 
different parts of the country, they are 
personally acquainted with a large major- 
ity of the delegates." 

THE BOARD OF FIFTEEN DIRECTORS. 

According to the eight annual report 
in 1908, the following are the names 
of the fifteen directors of the Associated 
Press and of the daily papers which they 
edit, own or control: 

&*?* 5- , N °y«»» Chicago Record-Herald 

Yi^ K' ***«», Chicago Daily News 

Albert J. Barr, Pittsburg Post 

W. L. McLean, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 

-Lpomas G. Rapier, New Orleans Picayune 

C^rf« H. Grasty, Baltimore News 

Clark Howell, Atlanta Constitution 

Charles W. Knapp, St. Louis Republic 

George Thompson, St. Paul Dispatch 

Herman Ridder, New York Staats-Zeitung 

Harvey W. Scott, Portland Oregonian 

Jkiu' d 5 X oimg « %» Francisco Chsonicle 

Wjlham R. Nelson, Kansas City Star-Times 

Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times 

Charles H. Taylor, Boston Globe 
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The annual published reports show 
that the first named twelve directors 
have held office continually from 1900 
to 1908. The general manager, and 
the assistant general manager have also 
held their positions during all of this 
period. William R. Nelson came on the 
board in 1902; Adolph S. Ochs in 1905 
and Charles H. Taylor in 1906. K Ve 
directors are elected each year for a 
term of three years at the regular annual 
meeting of the members of the association 
But instead of 700 votes, the number of 
newspapers in the association, the report 
of 1908, shows that 775 votes were present 
in person and 2581 were present by 
proxy. At that meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York, 3,816 votes 
were cast for each of the five directora 
and there were no other nominations. 
The By-laws provide that the association 
may borrow $150,000 on bonds which 
may be issued to the members It is 
stipulated in the By-laws,— "If the regis- 
tered owner waives the interest, he Ian 
cast one vote for each $25 of such bonds 
provided no bondholder shall have the 
right to vote upon more than $1,000 of 
said bonds." The report of 1908 shows 
that first mortgage bonds were outstand- 
ing amounting to $122,250. This rep- 
resented a voting strength of 4,890 which 
added to the 775 votes present made a 
total of 5,665. The Secretary reported 
the full voting strength as 5,444. The 
Board of Directors is vested with the 
power of issuing these bonds and hence 
of controlling the election of the officers 
and the policy of the association. The 
published record does not disclose the 
owners of the bonds and the number of 
votes cast by each member. But it is 
plain that a membership representing 
most of the 700 newspapers in the associa- 
tion have less than one seventh of the 
total voting strength at the annual election 
of officers. 

New members are admitted to the 
association by the Board of Directors or 
at the annual meeting by the members 
of the association. But this is carefully 
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guarded and applicants are frequently 
rejected. Current expenses are met by 
assessments on the members according to 
the service rendered. 

IS THE ASSOCIATED PRESS A MONOPOLY ? 

In February, 1900, the supreme court 
of Illinois held that the Associated Press 
was an illegal monoply; that the clause 
in its contracts which sought to restrain 
members from obtaining news from 
other sources was an attempt at restriction 
upon trade and business; that the By- 
law of the association authorizing such 
contracts was in restraint of competi- 
tion and that its tendency was to create a 
monoply. Xhe court declared the con- 
tract in the case and the By-law author- 
izing it, null and void. In December, 
1900, the supreme court of Missouri 
handed down a decision adverse to the 
St. Louis Star which had sought to com- 
pel the Associated Press to sell news at 
reasonable rates. The court said : "Nor 
is there any more property in news, to- 
wit, 'information', 'intelligence', 'know- 
ledge', than there is in the 'viewless winds'. 
The court held in substance that the 
Associated Press was not a monoply. 

Melville E. Stone claims that it is 
not a monoply; that there are rival agen- 
cies in the field, and that the nature of 
the business excludes it from the class 
of monopolies. He emphasizes the co- 
operative nature of the work. He 
says: 

"It is purely mutual in its character, 
and in this respect is unique. All of 
the other news-supplying agencies of the 
world are proprietary concerns. It issues 
no stock, makes no profit, and declares 
no dividend. It does not sell new r s to 
any one. It is a clearing-house for the 
interchange of news among its members 
only." 

Article 1 of the By-laws provides that 
it is a "mutual and cooperative organiza- 
tion. The corporation is not to make 
a profit; not to make or declare divi- 
dends, and is not to engage in the busi- 



ness of selling intelligence nor traffic in 
the same." 

But the Associated Press comprises 
more than 700 of the greatest daily papers 
of the United States. It collects and 
practically sells news daily to nearly 
50,000,000 readers. As a system against 
its customers, the public, and against 
its competitors, the 21,000 newspapers, 
it is a monopoly. It employs a small 
army of trained telegraph operators, 
reporters and writers, at an annual cost 
of $2,500,000. The cooperative feature 
is mainly nominal because most of the 
members owning newspapers have no 
voice in the direction of affairs. They 
simply buy the news. Instead of cooper- 
ation in the scheme, each paper becomes 
a monopolist of the world's news in its 
immediate locality. The body of trained 
news-gatherers now in the service of 
the Associated Press, in possession of 
telegraph and telephone systems, in con- 
stant obedience to one mind, and support- 
ed by almost unlimited resources, is for 
all practical purposes a monopoly. It 
can furnish news cheaper and quicker 
than any rival agency and can there- 
fore defeat competition. The newspapers 
outside of the Associated Press could 
indeed form a rival agency; but the cost 
and the difficutlies of organization to- 
gether with the certainty of a prolonged 
contest, forbid the attempt. If the As- 
sociated Press were genuinely a cooper- 
ative effort, the membership would not 
be limited to 700 out of a total of some 
22,000 newspapers. A true cooperative 
plan would admit to membership all who 
were willing to pay the pro rata share of 
expenses according to the services render- 
ed. To secure to the favored 700 news- 
papers the advantages of the news of all 
the world every day is only a different 
way of stating that it is a monopoly. 

It is true that the Associated Press is 
not a monopoly like a copyright or a 
patent right, as it has no exclusive govern- 
mental grant or franchise. It is not a 
natural monopoly like the ownership of 
coal beds or oil regions; for the unlimited 
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production and reproduction of the press 
dispatches cannot exhaust the raw mater- 
ial from which they proceed. But such 
dispatches are something more than the 
•viewless winds'. Their production on 
an immense scale by unity of manage- 
ment, for a limited number of persons, 
giving to such persons an economic ad- 
vantage over their competitors, is indeed 
different from a local monopoly like a 
city utility company; but it is never- 
theless a very real and practical monopoly. 
Because it has feeble competitors in the 
business of gathering and selling news, 
with the possibility of still others enter- 
ing the field, it yet holds a strategic ad- 
vantage over its rivals. There is and 
can be no absolute monopoly. But the 
owner of a newspaper in any considerable 
city in the United States, not on the 
membership of the Associated Press 
knows that he cannot furnish news of 
equal value with that of his competitor 
who is a member; and when he is denied 
admission to membership, he needs no 
elaborate argument to prove that it is a 
monopoly. 

What are the tests of a monopoly? 
There are four: unity of management 
exclusiveness, economic advantage, and 
the limitations resulting in the law of 
monopoly price. The Associated Press 
is characterized by every one of these. 
The unity of management is as admirable 
and perfect as that of a military organi- 
zation. It is strictly of, by, and for the 
membership; and this exclusiveness is 
carefully guarded by the By-laws and 
practice, in the very limited admission of 
new members. It confers a decided 
economic advantage on the 700 news- 
paper owners who alone can sell the daily 
news. It is a plan by which the largest 
net returns, paid by the public, will accrue 
to the membership. So far as the con- 
sumer, — the reading public, is concerned, 
it can and does reduce the output of 
news by limiting the area of its circulat- 
ion, and hence raising the value of what 
is sold. 



18 THE ASSOCIATED PRESS IMPARTIAL ? 

Is the Associated Press fairly im- 
partial in the collection of news and in 
its dispatches ? Has it a bias ? It will be 
conceded by all that the report of accidents 
crimes, devastations by nature, wars, 
and most of the religious, social and 
educational gatherings, are accurate and 
reliable. In 1896, Senator Jones, the 
chairman of the Democratic national 
committee, and Mark Hanna, the chair- 
man of the Republican national com- 
mittee, charged the managers of the 
Associated Press with favoring the oppo- 
site party. But later, both Bryan and 
McKinley acknowledged the impartial 
service rendered by the managers and 
their assistants. The bipartisan char- 
acter of the Board of Directors, insures 
fair dealing toward the two old parties. 
But with respect to the Labor Party and 
the Socialists, it is different. They have 
no direct representative on the Board. 
Impartiality toward them and toward 
certain reform movements can only come 
from a high sense of professional duty 
to render all the news accurate and re- 
liable. 

CENSORSHIP OF THE NEWS. 

Mr. Stone has shown clearly the 
necessity for the censorship of the daily 
news by the Associated Press. He wrote 
in 1905: 

"The hour for selection in news had 
arrived. It was obvious that no editor 
could any longer print all the information 
offered him. Thus was clearly out- 
lined the path along which the Associated 
Press must . travel. Strong men, es- 
pecially trained for the work in hand 
must be chosen, and stationed at stra- 
tegic points. The ordinary correspond- 
ent would not do. But the strategic 
points were not the only ones to be looked 
after. News of the highest importance, 
requiring for its proper treatment the 
best literary skill was sure to develop 
in the most remote quarters." 

"Seven hundred newspapers repre- 
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seating every conceivable view of every 
public question, sit in judgment upon 
the Associated Press dispatches. A 
representative of each of these papers 
has a vote in the election of the manage- 
ment/' 

This last statement assumes what 
is not true and alleges what is not dis- 
puted. It assumes that the majority of 
the membership elects and can direct 
the management of the Associated Press 
when in fact, by the terms of the By- 
laws and the issue of bonds, the voting 
strength to elect the fifteen directors, 
the executive committee, and the general 
manager, is vested in a small number of 
persons, probably less than twenty-five 
out of the seven hundred members. It 
alleges what will be conceded, — im- 
partiality in reporting most of the news. 

Censorship is necessary because of 
the large volume of the world's news. 
But it will be granted that here is 
at hand, the opportunity and machinery 
for forming public opinion: unity of 
management over a continent, a trained 
body of writers, and the power to select, 
color and emphasize any part of the 
daily news. The policy back of such 
censorship is the thing important to the 
public. What is that policy? It may 
be readily conceded that this policy is 
all that can be desired with reference 
to most of the news, even with many 
political movements. But what is that 
policy with reference to political move- 
ments tending toward constructive legis- 
lation in favor of public interests as 
opposed to special interests ? 

During the past eight years, one state 
has enacted the most progressive and 
far reaching legislation ; another has adop- 
ted the most democratic of constitutions; 
a third has sucessfully established the 
practical working of the initiative and 
referendum; still others have had con- 
tests against the rule of special privi- 
leged classes. The presidency of the 
nation, with all its vast power and in- 
fluence has been thrown into the scale 
for the highest ideals in government. 



During the last half ; of this period, Moody 
reports that the trust power of the United 
States has increased from twenty to 
nearly thirty one-billion dollars, an increase 
of 55 per cent. Lyman Alibott states 
that one per cent, of the families in this 
country own more than the other 99 per 
cent. In this struggle between the 
people and predatory wealth, a struggle 
enlisting on one side or the other every 
man of intelligence, has the management 
of the Associated Press had no bias? 
With the leading papers in that manage- 
ment connected by a perfect network 
of commecial ties with industrial cor- 
porations, railway and traction companies 
and trusts, has its policy been the public 
good as against its allies seeking special 
privileges ? Has the vast movement over 
a continent against the rule of such 
privileged classes been adequately and 
fairly set forth in the Associated Press 
dispatches? Or, has this movement 
been minimized, ignored in part, reported 
at intervals to dissipate the effect and 
treated as a wave of hysteria soon to pass 
away ? Has the Associated Press been 
conservative or progressive, plutocratic or 
democratic ? 

The dispatches themselves disclose 
the attitude of the management. They 
give scant courtesy to movements for 
constructive legislation in the public 
interest. The reports, scores of which 
have been examined, are meager, frag- 
mentary, isolated. Every time Tom. 
Johnson was sucessful in more than fifty 
injunction suits, the general public in 
other states heard little or nothing of it. 
When an election recently went against 
him, everybody heard of the 'failure* of 
municipal ownership. When La Follette 
for five years, by a continuous contest, 
was placing law after law on the statute 
books, the matter was ignored or briefly 
reported in distant states; and temporary 
defeats were given wide publicity. When 
Kansas in 1908, rejected a conservative 
and elected a progressive United States 
Senator, the general public at a distance 
from that state did not know the real 
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issue involved. For more than two 
years, there has been a strong movement 
in California against the rule of that 
state by special and corrupt interests, 
but that fact merely as news, has never 
reached the general public in the east. 
The prosecution of offenders in San 
Francisco has only been a part of the 
wider movement in California. The 
strong movement in New Hampshire, 
headed by Winston Churchill to free that 
state from the grasp of the Boston and 
Maine Railway Company, and the move- 
ment in New Jersey led by Everett Colby, 
which resulted in the defeat of Senator 
Dryden, the President of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, have not been given 
to the people adequately as matters of 
news. It is not contended that any one 
of these movements, measures, or men 
have been entirely ignored in the Assoc- 
iated Press; and it should be frankly 
admitted that some of the dispatches are 
impartial statements of fact But a 
careful reading of scores of such reports 
shows that the njews is so presented 
and given at long intervals as practically 
to dissipate its effects. Nor can it be 
maintained that most of such statements 
are sent out to serve special interests. 
If any affirmative policy clearly appears, 
it is to report the unusual and the spec- 
tacular for commercial value to the news- 
papers served. It is perhaps unreason- 
able to expect an intelligent interpretation 
of a movement whether it be conservative 
or progressive; altho Mr. Stone explains 
that the Associated Press employs strong 
men of the best literary skill, and places 
them at strategic points. It is indeed 
not to be expected that the earnestness 
or enthusiasm of the progressive citizen 
shall appear in the dispatches; but a 
movement arousing the consciences of 
hundreds of thousands of voters, marked 
by largely attended public meetings, 
with elections where economic and moral 
issues are at stake, and culminating in 
constructive and far-reaching legislation, 
is surely news of the highest importance. 



The Associated Press is an agency 
for the collection and transmission of 
news of the most commercial value to a 
limited number of great daily papers. 
The management undoubtedly serves 
as best it can, the financial interests of 
these papers. It has developed an apti- 
tude for gathering that kind of news which 
will increase newspaper circulation and 
enhance advertising space. It can at 
any moment become the powerful ally 
of any special interest, but there is no 
way of making it the efficient instrument 
for forming public opinion along pro- 
gressive lines. 

THE FIFTEEN NEWSPAPEBS BY THE 
FIFTEEN DIRECTORS. 

But there is another test of the policy 
of the Associated Press. Each one of 
the fifteen Directors owns, edits or con- 
trols a great daily newspaper whose 
editorials day after day will disclose 
a conservative or a progressive attitude. 
Twelve of these men have been Directors 
since 1900, and since they elect the 
president, treasurer, general manager and 
executive committee of the association, 
it is fair to assume that they have con- 
trolled the policy of the Associated Press. 
These fifteen papers have been carefully 
examined to discover any attitude in 
case of a conflict between public and 
special interests. Six of the papers 
supported Bryan in 1908 and most of 
the others were for Taft. 

By far the most progressive of the 
fifteen, is. the Kansas City Star-Times, 
owned and edited by William R. Nelson. 
How he came to be admitted on the 
Board of Directors can only be explained 
by those rare qualities which have caused 
his name to be frequently mentioned 
in connection with a foreign diplomatic 
station of high rank. He supported 
Taft solely on the ground of his pro- 
gressive stand on public questions. 
From September 30, to October 24th. , 
1908, he wrote vigorous editorials in 
favor of the progressive movements in 
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Kansas, in New Hampshire, and in Iowa. 
During the same brief period, he de- 
fended La Follette's course in the United 
States Senate, paid tribute to Tom John- 
son's heroic efforts for the people of 
Cleveland, advocated public ownership 
of the water plant of Kansas City, ex- 
posed two predatory city utility com- 
panies, and declared for the initiative 
and referendum. The number of edi- 
torials on these and allied subjects, 
clearly and strongly expressed in favor 
of constructive, progressive measures, 
exceeds all such editorials combined 
in the other fourteen papers. 

All the other fourteen are conservative 
or ultra conservative. The Chicago Daily 
News and the Record-Herald have a few 
carefully guarded editorials in favor 
of certain progressive movements. Sever- 
al of the other papers have only colorless 
editorials but in many ways they show 
a decided conservative tendency. Three, 
— the St. Paul Dispatch, the Portland 
Oregonian, and the San Francisco Chron- 
icle are ultra conservative. All these 
fourteen papers show a solicitude for 
corporate and special interests and a 
critical attitude toward progressive meas- 
ures. It is true that almost every one 
can point to some reform movement 
which it has supported; but none of the 
fourteen can show a record of standing 
clearly and vigorously for a wide-spread 
system of guarding everywhere and all 
the time the public interests as opposed 
to special privilege. The Kansas City 
Star-Times does this. Its editor has 
a high conception of journalism in re- 
lation to good government. The other 
fourteen papers are huge commercial 
ventures, connected by advertising and 
in other ways, with banks, trust com- 
panies, railway and city utility companies, 
department stores and manufacturing 
enterprises. They reflect the system 
which supports them. They cannot 
afford to mold public opinion against 
the network of special interests which 
envelop them. 



II. NEWS BUREAUS AND NEWSPAPERS 
ADVOCATING CORPORATION INTERESTS. 

Besides the Associated Press as an 
instrument for forming conservative, or 
what is called 'safe and sane' public 
opinion, the special interests employ for 
the same purpose well organized news 
bureaus to furnish to the newspapers 
adroitly prepared articles, interviews, 
letters and news items. These appear 
in the public press without a suggestion 
of their real source. They are not 
accompanied by any of the marks of 
advertising matter. Very often, especia- 
ally in the case of city utility companies, 
the 'interests' deal directly with the news- 
papers by liberal purchase of advertising 
space and thus secure control of the news 
columns and of the editorial page it- 
self. 

During the last four years, a large 
number of these news bureaus have been 
actively engaged in the work of form- 
ing public opinion in all parts of the 
country. 

MAKING PUBLIC OPINION AGAINST 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 

The Municipal Ownership Publicity 
Bureau sends out articles and news items 
adverse to municipal ownership and in 
favor of private ownership of city utility 
companies. It published a monthly mag- 
azine "Concerning Municipal Owner- 
ship", in which John Kendrick Bangs 
wrote humorous articles for such private 
ownership. 

The Publicity Bureau, operated by 
two men, — Michaelis and Ellsworth, 
is an effective organ in advancing the 
interests of a powerful group of gas, 
light, water and traction companies, and 
in prejudicing the public against muni- 
cipal ownership of any of these utilities. 
The bureau has offices in Boston, New 
York, Washington and Chicago; and 
from these centers, arguments, half-truths, 
and edited reports that are often very 
misleading, are sent out to the press 
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and paid for as regular advertising 
matter altho they appear as 'news'. 
Mr. Grant of this bureau wrote the 
following letter marked, "strictly con- 
fidential", to the president of the Oconee 
Telephone Company at Walhalla, S. C. : 

"The Bureau has arranged with the 
American Press Association to furnish 
a page of plate matter monthly to such 
newspapers as may be designated. Com- 
panies desiring to place such matters in 
the local papers should communicate 
with the Bureau — under no circum- 
stances taking up the matter with either 
the American Press Association or the 
local paper. All arrangements are made 
through the Bureau in such a way that 
the company does not appear in the 
matter at all. The cost of service is 
$20* per year per paper. The great 
benefit accruing from the constant pre- 
sentation of facts an<} arguments in 
favor of private ownership can hardly 
be overestimated." 

Is this Mr. Grant, the John H. Grant 
who is treasurer of the American Press 
Association ? 

At one time when the consolidated 
Gas Company of Boston was in a con- 
test with the Public Franchise League 
of that city, and while legislation on the 
subject was being considered, interested 
parties sent out to the newspapers 
of the state the following letter: 

"Enclosed you will find copy for a 
reading-matter ad. to be used in your 
paper. It is understood that this will 
be set up as news matter, in news type, 
with a news head, and without adver- 
tising marks of any sort. Please send 
your bill at the lowest net cash rates to 
the undersigned." 

This letter was printed as directed 
in numerous newspapers throughout the 
state. 

MAKING PUBLIC OPINION FOR THE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

When the Armstrong Committee be- 
gan its investigation of the insurance 
companies in September, 1905, the com- 



panies at once employed Charles J. Smith 
to prepare articles which were turned 
over to the Telegraphic News Bureau y 
handled by Allan Foreman. These arti- 
cles soon began to appear as 'news' in 
the daily and weekly newspapers from 
New York to St. Paul. The Mutual 
paid Foreman $1.00 a line inserted in 
a reputable paper. For a single item 
in 100 newspapers in October, 1905, 
this company paid between $5,000 and 
$6,000. On October 25th., the same 
company paid about $11,000 for six 
articles published as telegraphic news. 
A second news bureau was also hired to 
form public opinion favorable to the 
insurance companies. 

Gustavus Meyer, in the Milwaukee 
Social Democratic Herald of November 
7th, 1908, makes in substance the follow- 
ing statement: In December, 1905, he 
was employed on the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. During the next nine months, 
in collecting material for David Graham 
Phillips' articles on "The Treason of the 
Senate," Meyer investigated the record 
of Senator J. F. Dryden, the President 
of the Prudential Insurance Company, 
and furnished what he found to Mr. 
Phillips who used it in his article w r hich 
was to appear in October, 1906. Some 
weeks before this date, the business 
manager of the Cosmopolitan, came into 
the office and said he would 'kill' that 
part relating to Senator Dryden. He 
further stated that a four page adver- 
tisement of the Prudential Insurance 
Company had been sent to the Cos- 
mopolitan and that it, "was not worth 
while losing four or five thousand dollars 
just for the sake of printing those few 
paragraphs." The October number was 
silent as to the record of Senator Dryden; 
but instead, there appeared an article 
entitled, "An Aid to Modern Business," 
which was a eulogy on Mr. Dryden and 
the Prudential Insurance Company. Mr. 
Meyer states that in April, 1907, Mr. 
Hearst was informed of this but he 
refrained from discharging his business 
manager. 
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MAKING PUBLIC OPINION FOR THE 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 

In 1898, when Francis S. Monnett, 
the attorney general of Ohio, was prose- 
cuting the Standard Oil Company for 
violation of law, he learned that 
articles were being published in all parts 
of the state for the purpose of forming 
public opinion against the prosecution 
of the company. He ascertained that 
the articles thus sent to the newspapers, 
all eminated from the Jennings News 
Bureau and Advertising Agency at Lan- 
caster, Ohio. He placed on the witness 
stand Mr. Jennings, who swore that a 
Mr. Apthorp, an agent of the Standard 
Oil Company had furnished him with the 
printed matter. The attorney general 
produced a contract between the agency 
and a newspaper which provided that 
the publication of the article in the local 
paper would be paid for on condition that 
it would appear as 'news' or an editorial. 

In 1903, Senator J. B. Foraker re- 
ceived from John D. Archbold, the Vice- 
President of the Standard Oil Company, 
$50,000 to purchase in part, the Ohio 
State Journal. Later, when it was 
found that the purchase could not be 
made, the money was returned. 

This company employs a well-known 
press agent at its headquarters, — 26 
Broadway, New York City. The follow- 
ing letters bear but one plain interpre- 
tation. Gunton's Magazine was ultra 
conservative, ever alert to champion 
special interests: 

"26 Broadway. 

To Prof. George Gun ton, 41 Union 
Square, City. 

My dear Professor: Responding to 
your favor, it gives me pleasure to in- 
close you herewith certificate of deposit 
to your favor for $5,000 as an addi- 
tional contribution to that agreed upon 
and to aid you in your most excellent 
work. I most earnestly hope that the 
way will open for an enlarged scope, as 
you anticipate. Yours very truly, 

John D. Ahchbold." 



"Mr. Thomas P. Grasty: 
Dear Mr. Grasty: I have your 
favor of yesterday and beg to return 
herewith the telegram of Mr. Edmunds 
to you. We are willing to continue the 
subscription of $5,000 to the Southern 
Farm Magazine for another year, pay- 
ments to be made the same as they have 
been this year. We do not doubt that 
the influence of your publications through- 
out the soijth is of the most helpful char- 
acter. With good wishes, I am. 
Very truly yours, 

John D. Archbold." 

The sinister Sibley, member of Con- 
gress at the time from the 28th. district 
in Pennsylvania, wrote to John D. Arch- 
bold from Washington, D. C, on March 
7, 1905, proposing the establishment 
of a vast literary bureau to form 
public opinion in favor of the industrial 
coporations and the traction and rail- 
way companies. His letter needs to be 
read with care. He would have such 
a bureau 'efficient' and 'permanent'. 
Even for the three great interests named 
in his letter, representing probably more 
than half of the total wealth of the 
United States, he stated, "It will cost 
money". When he says it, "will be 
made self-supporting," does he mean 
that the outlay for this bureau will be 
reimbursed to the corporations by legis- 
lative grants of further special privi- 
leges? Governor Hughes once said: 
"The man that would corrupt public 
opinion is the most dangerous enemy 
of the state". But Sibley not only pro- 
posed the systematic and permanent 
corruption of public opinion, but also 
the corruption of the Associated Press, 
the newspapers and magazines; and the 
betrayal of the American government 
itself to the special interests. We need 
a new definition of treason. The follow- 
ing is this man's letter : 

"John D. Archbold, 
"Dear Sir: 

"An efficient literary bureau is needed, 
not for a day or a crisis, but a permanent 
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and healthy control of the Associated 
Press and kindred avenues. It will cost 
money, but will be the cheapest in the 
end, and can be made self-supporting. 
The next four years is, more than any 
previous epoch, to determine the future 
Si the country. No man values pubilc 
•opinion or fears it so much as Roosevelt 
Mild reproof or criticism of his policy 
nearly paralyzes him. To-day he hears 
only the chorus of a rabble, and 
he thinks it is public sentiment. I don't 
know whether the industrial corporations 
and the transportation companies have 
enough at stake to justify a union of 
forces for concerted action. It seems 
to me to be necessary." 

In 1905, the Standard Oil Company 
sent Patrick C. Boyle and Malcom Jen- 
nings to Kansas to make public opinion 
in favor of the company. Ida Tarbell 
in her History of the Standard Oil 
Company mentions Boyle as a "pictur- 
esque Irishman" in the service of the 
•company. He has been the editor of 
the Oil City Derrick and a literary hack 
■of this company for many years. In 
die eighth annual report of the Associated 
Press for 1908, his name appears as a 
member of the Advisory Board for the 
Eastern Division, thus showing that he 
has some influence in that organization. 
Jennings is the same man who served 
the company in Ohio. These two men 
procured the publication of numerous 
.articles in many newspapers. The con- 
tracts provided that such articles should 
be published as 'news' without adver- 
tising marks of any kind. The manager 
of the Kansas City Journal testified that 
his paper received $3,340 for eight such 
articles. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its report of February, 1907, states: 
^The Standard Oil Company buys ad- 
vertising space in many newspapers, 
which it fills, not with advertisements, 
but with reading matter prepared by 
.agents kept for that purpose, and paid 
for at advertising rates as ordinary news." 



MAKING PUBLIC OPINION FOR THE 
ALDRICH CURRENCY BILL. 

When the Aldrich currency bill was 
pending before Congress in March, 1908, 
a Mr. P. S. Ridsdale of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
wrote to many publishers of newspapers 
the following : 

"I wish to have published in as many 
papers as possible, opinions of prominent 
business men and bankers of your dis- 
trict favorable to the Aldrich Currency 
Bill now before the Senate." 

He offered to pay $10 for each 'story' 
of about one half column in the leading 
papers of large cities and $2.00 to each 
local paper. The same week, the Detroit 
Journal received a letter signed by the 
Keystone News Bureau of Philadelphia 
offering an article which read in part 
as given below: Newspaper men in Phila- 
delphia at the time knew nothing of any 
such bureau in that city: 

"Washington D. C. 
"There is coming now from a quite 
unexpected source support of the Aldrich 
emergency bill which is expected, by 
those who favor it, to win it many votes 
in the House. Leading labor union men 
throughout the country, now that they 
realize how many workmen are idle and 
how little prospect of employment there 
is during the next several months, say 
that some financial measure is im- 
perative." 

MAKING PUBLIC OPINION AGAINST 
TARIFF REVISION. 

One of the best known of these venal 
news bureaus is operated in Washington 
by William Wolff Smith who has his 
offices in the Munsey Building and em- 
ploys a number of stenographers and so- 
called 'reporters'. Smith is frequently 
seen at the New Willard Hotel and at the 
Capitol. Very few of the leading daily 
papers can afford the expense of a special 
correspondent in Washington and most 
of them readily publish as news letters 
purporting to come from the direct 
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representative of the paper, but which 
really emanate from some hired bureau. 
There appeared such an article in some 
of the papers of the northwest in January, 
1909. It was adroitly and ably written 
to form public opinion in favor of a high 
tariff. It stated that the annual dis- 
bursements greatly exceeded the income 
of the national government, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had believed he was 
right in advocating large appropriations, 
that if the tariff were lowered a large 
bond issue would be necessary, that the 
Standard Oil Company's National City 
Bank favored such bond issue, that, 

"Speaker Cannon has stood constantly 
for more care in spending money and 
it must be said that he is coming into a 
meed of approval and appreciation which 
decidedly contrasts with the public at- 
titude toward him as displayed during 
late campaign. The Speaker and his 
followers are determined to do some 
paring this session, but they have no 
idea that they can cut expenses enough 
to overcome the deficit." 

In this column and a half of 'news' 
are found an appeal to partisanship 
and to the popular prejudice against 
the Standard Oil Company, a plausible 
argument for economy, a covert attack 
on President Roosevelt and a laudation 
of Speaker Cannon. It was skillfully 
contrived to have the reader draw the in- 
evitable conclusion that the tariff must 
not be reduced; and this conclusion, 
nowhere clearly stated, was the sole 
object of the article. 

MAKING PUBLIC OPINION FOR THE 
RAILWAY COMPANIES. 

In 1905, when bills for railroad rate 
regulation were pending in Congress and 
while President Roosevelt was urging 
such regulation, the railway companies 
organized a system of bureaus in New 
York, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Topeka. They also had agents in 
South Dakota and California. Samuel 
Spencer, President of the Southern Rail- 
road Company had general supervision of 



these various bureaus, ivith headquarters 
at Washington. He knew most of the 
Senators and Representatives and was a 
tactful, agreeable and able manager. 
These publicity bureaus were in operation 
for several months and cost approxi- 
mately $100,000. The Chicago office 
was in the Orchestra Building on Michi- 
gan Avenue and employed forty-three 
persons, some of them experienced news- 
paper men. To this office came most 
of the local papers of the entire north- 
west. Ray Stannard Baker inspected 
this office and has described a card case 
which he saw there called, "The Baro- 
meter". Each editor was accurately 
characterized on a card as to politics, 
financial condition and peculiarities. If 
an editor was too active against the rail- 
roads, a traveling agent went to his town 
and organized some of the local shippers 
against him. Mr. Baker states that a 
member of the firm told him that for 
the week ending June 5th., 1905, before 
the bureau began its work, 412 columns 
of matter opposed to the railroads had 
appeared in the Nebraska papers, but 
that three months later, after the bureau 
had been in operation, 202 columns 
favorable and only 4 against the rail- 
roads were published in that state in 
one week. 

During April and May, of 1905, a 
Committee of the United States Senate 
gave so-called 'hearings' for six weeks on 
matters relating to railway legislation. 
Senator Elkins of West Virginia, who for 
years in the Senate has guarded the 
interests of the railway companies, was 
chairman of the committee. Ex-Senator 
Faulkner from the same state was em- 
ployed by the companies and during the 
'investigation' sat just back of Elkins at 
each session. Numerous railroad men 
and small shippers attended, all expenses 
being paid by the companies. The 
testimony thus taken, filled five volumes 
of a thousand pages each. Reporters 
were constantly present to give the daily 
press statistics and arguments in favor 
of the railway interests. Public opinion 
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was being made "for a powerful special 
interest, by an investigating committee 
at the expense of the government. 

MAKING PUBLIC OPINION FOR LOCAL 
8PECIAL INTERESTS. 

It is a commonplace in the newspaper 
business that the advertisements instead 
of the subscriptions form the chief support 
for the costs of publication. A daily 
paper without advertisers would be 
published at a daily loss. This is but 
another way of stating that the existence 
of a daily paper depends on the sale of 
a certain amount of advertising space. 
With other daily papers in the same 
city, a given paper cannot pursue in its 
news columns a policy hostile to the 
interests of its leading advertisers. If 
such advertisers be city utility companies, 
department stores or industrial corpor- 
ations, they can control the policy of the 
paper or at least, subsidize it into silence. 
When these utility companies give special 
rates or privileges to the leading business 
men of the city, and, at a moment's notice, 
can withdraw their patronage, they be- 
come formidable opponents to the news- 
paper that dares to attack them. Be- 
sides, most daily newspapers are run 
for profit rather than for the public 
interests. The stockholders demand of 
their management a reasonable net re- 
turn on their investment. From this 
situation, there results, either silence 
on the part of the paper when public 
interests are at stake; or open advocacy 
of some special interest. 

Numerous instances can be given of 
this control of public opinion by special 
interests. When municipal ownership 
was an issue in 1906 at an election in 
Seattle, all of the daily papers but one 
opposed it. The Seattle Times printed 
in large black-faced type covering the 
whole upper part of front page, the 
following: 

"Municipal Ownership Spells Wreck 
and Ruin Wherever It Is Found". 



Since sucessful municipal ownership is 
found in some form in most of the cities 
in the United States and in Great Britain, 
the zeal of the falsehood suggests plainly 
the 'hire and sale' of the columns. Dur- 
the same year, municipal ownership was 
an issue in Detroit. Before August, 1906, 
not a newspaper in the city had openly 
advocated granting a new franchise to 
the Detroit United Railway company. 
Early in that month, the mayor, who 
had declared before his election that 
he was in favor of municipal ownership 
of the various parts of the street rail- 
way system when the franchises expired, 
startled the city by announcing that he 
had 'forced' the company to accept an 
extension of all its franchises until 1924. 
A rule of the common council compelled 
a referendum to the people. The street 
railway company began what it called 
a "campaign of education". It bought 
a half page space in every daily news- 
paper, and every daily except one was 
subsidized into silence or advocacy of 
the franchise. A New York editor, 
w r riting in the Atlantic Monthly for 
October, 1908, stated that during the 
last three years, the department stores 
combined to modify at least three daily 
papers of that city. A writer in The 
Nation in January, 1908, declared that 
only one New York paper had editorials 
on the insurance disclosures. Colliers 
Weekly in March, 1907, gave a long list 
of religious newspapers which were carry- 
ing fraudulent advertisements, — which 
proved, not the corruption of public 
opinion by such papers, but which did 
demonstrate the necessity of advertising 
matter to give a reasonable profit oh the 
investment. In December, 1908, a case 
was before the supreme court of the 
United States to determine whether 
newspapers and magazines could legally 
accept transportation over the railways 
in return for advertising. Such in- 
stances show how a newspaper is silenced 
or changed into an 'organ' of a special 
interest. 
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editorial was: — Does it take the side of 

III. PUBLIC OPINION FORMING MAGA- ., • *_.* when ^ mterest 

zines, 1908-1908. any special interest, wnen tnat interest 

rx*, x^v^ xiTvo. nfts j >een j aiown jjy an to be m conflict 

The following are the foremost public with the interests of the general public ? 

opinion forming magazines in the United Or does it take the side of the public 

States: against the encroachment of any special 

(1) The American Magazine, John privilege? The record made by these 
S. Phillips, President of Publishing Co., ten magazines for the period of five years. 

(2) The Arena, B. O. Flower, Editor, shows that about 60, more or less elabor- 

(3) Everybody's Magazine, The Ridge- ate articles, favored some special privi- 
way Company, Publishers. lege; and a little more than 200 were in 

(4) The Forum, The Forum Publish- favor of the public interests. 

ing Company. The titles of a few progressive articles 

(5) Gunton's Magazine, George Gun- will indicate in some part the range and 
ton. (Publication ceased in Dec., 1904). vigor of this new civic literature which 

(6) McClure's Magazine, Samuel S. has so profoundly stirred the public 
McClure, President of Publishing Com- conscience: 

Pany. "Who Owns the United States" . . Sereno S. Pratt. 

(7) North American Review, George ^^SS^^^^S^JS^^SSA. 
Harve^Editor. "i^M^-ofMpch ; iw... D.vWQj^Pbjjte.. 

(8) The OuUOOk, Lyman Abbott, "Induatraliicd Politics". Student of New York Polities. 
r .\/ "Senate of Special Interests". .Henry Beach Needham. 
Hxlltor. "The Senate Plot Against Pure Food* . . Edward Lowry^ 

/*w rr«L t> -^ -, ~f D«,r:«^« Aiu A ^ "The Greatest Trust in the World". Charles B. Russell. 

(9) lne KeVieW Of KeVieWS, Albert "The History of the Standard OilCompanv". Ida Tarbell. 
CL„„ "EVJ;*r>- "Kansas and the Standard Oil Company". .Ida Tarbell. 
bnaw, H/Qltor. .. The RaU^y Empire" JT. Prank Parsons. 

(1(\\ TV»#» Wnr1rT« Work Walter H ' ,Tne Heart of the Railroad Problem" . Frank Parsons. 

(1UJ Xne Worms WOrK, waiter Xl. » Ho w the Railroad Makes the Trust".. George W.Ateer. 

Pflirp • "RHi tor "The Railroad Rebate" Ray Stannard Baker. 

.rage, J*iiivr. "The Railroad Rate" Ray Stannard Baker. 

The Combined Circulation Of these "The Initiative and Referendum in Oregon". W.S.U'Ren 

... . ,. , ., "Oregon as a Political Experiment Station" 

ten leading periodicals is more than Joseph Schaffer. 

aAAA/V wv \^~:„„ «„^U ™™fk T* ; a ' ,The 8tory of Montana" C. P. Connolly. 

2,000,000 Copies each month. It IS -The Fight of the Copper Kings".... C. P. Connolly. 

probably a conservative estimate that :«^^^ 

each issue is read by five persons when ::gSw3^ 

the public libraries are taken into account. ;;pie ^way Deal" ••••*■••;:• >?* y Stannard Baker. 

* •Till A Colossal Fabric on Franchises" 

It must aiSO be Considered that these ten "The Story of life Insurance" Burton J. Hendrick. 

.,,. • i .« "Governor La Follette" Lincoln Steffens. 

million Or more OI readers are those "Governor Folk" William Allen White. 

, ,-i i« .• . • . . • it "Tom Johnson" Edward Bemis. 

Who take a distinct interest in public "Golden Rule Jones" Brand Whitlock. 

affairs and more than any other class, 

J ^r,^ o«f rx»Ki;« ^;«.^w, EACH MAGAZINE, CONSERVATIVE OR 

express and represent public opinion. ' 

The issues of these ten magazines for progressive. 
the five years from 1908 to 1908, have The North American Review is the 
been carefully examined to determine most conservative of the ten magazines, 
the side taken by each in the contest be- The editor, Mr. George Harvey is 
tween Special Privilege and the interests also editor of Harpers' Weekly. The 
of the public. Each periodical has be?n N. Y. Directory of Directors for 1905 
judged by its output of public opinion shows that he was then the second vice- 
forming material over a sufficiently long president of the Broadway Safe Deposit 
period. This material consists of a Co., a director of the City of New York 
very few editorials and a very large Insurance Co., a director of two ferry 
number of carefully written articles in companies and a director of the Mech- 
the nature of monographs, most of them anics and Traders Bank. Both the 
involving research, travel or experience. North American Review and The Harp- 
The one test applied to each article or ers' Weekly have been distinctly hostile 
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to the movement led by President Roose- 
velt. The editor has constantly, syste- 
matically and almost viciously assailed 
the policies and personality of the ex-Pres- 
ident. During the past five years, three 
times as many reactionary or conservative 
articles appeared in the North American 
Review as the number which might be 
considered to be mildly progressive. It 
would perhaps be too strong, and yet not 
far from the truth, to call both the maga- 
zine and the weekly the 'organs' of the 
special interests. 

Gunton's Magazine was quite frankly 
the 'organ* of special privilege. Mr. 
Hearst in 1908, disclosed the fact that 
the Standard Oil Company paid Gunton, 
"$5,000 as an additional contribution to 
that agreed upon". It must have been 
after some such subsidy that Gunton 
wrote his editorials: "Are Millionaires 
a Menace", "Roosevelt Sane", "The 
Crusade vs. Property", and others dis- 
playing marked subserviency to special 
interests. From January, 1899 to 1904, 
after which its publication ceased, more 
than twenty articles and editorials de- 
fended various special interests and only 
one, — on the ice-trust of New York City, 
took the side of the public. From the 
number of editorials on the subject, 
Gunton seems to have held a brief for 
the group of public utility companies, 
and to have shown a proper amount of 
gratitude toward millionaires in general. 

The Forum has been more or less color- 
less and can have had but little effect in 
forming public opinion during the last 
half decade. This is true of both the 
leading articles and editorials on 'Amer- 
ican Polities' by H. L. West. During 
1904-1906, Mr. West was fairly pro- 
gressive in his brief editorials, but later, 
he became quite conservative and in 
1908, advocated the nomination of Fair- 
banks for President and seemed to regret, 
as he stated it, that "The wave of reform 
still sweeps over the country". Certainly 
The Forum has not contributed much to 
that wave and it must be regarded as 
conservative. The New York Directory 



of Directors for 1905, shows that Isaac 
L. Rice was the president and director 
of The Forum Publishing Co. He was 
also an officer or director of the Chicago 
Electric Traction Co., and of thirteen 
other industrial concerns. Joseph and 
Samuel Rice were also directors of the 
Forum Publishing Co. Another director 
of this company was Maurice Barnett 
who was an officer in twelve other business 
establishments. 

The Review of Reviews has been a 
factor in forming public opinion; but it 
has been a two-edged sword, cutting 
both sides, but with one edge much 
sharper than the other. The number 
of conservative articles has exceeded 
those which are progressive and there 
is evidence that a careful selection has 
been made in the list of progressive 
articles. The record for the five years 
would rather suggest that the columns 
had been quite freely opened to explain or 
defend several great special interests. 
But it should be stated that other leading 
articles were admitted which were square- 
ly for the public interests. The New 
York Directory of Directors for 1905, 
shows that Francis L. Hine was vice- 
president and director of the Review 
of Reviews Co., and that he was also 
a director in four railroad companies 
and ten other firms or corporations. 

The Outlook has been very cautiously 
progressive. It has steadily supported 
the policies of President Roosevelt and 
has briefly and guardedly advocated 
public interests against the encroachments 
of special privilege. But it has had few 
or no leading articles showing strongly 
the necessity of constructive legislation. 
It seems to have aimed at a brief review 
of current events, rather than the pub- 
lication of articles to make progressive 
public opinion. The unquestioned char- 
acter of its editor accounts for its pro- 
gressive attitude. In November, 1908, 
the treasurer of the Outlook Co. stated 
that James Stillman, the mutli-million- 
aire and 'silent man of the Standard 
Oil Company', owned less than ten per 
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•cent of the stock of the Outlook Co. 

The World's Work, from March, 
1903 to April, 1908 has not had a con- 
sistent attitude toward special interests. 
From the first date to April, 1906, by 
actual count, three times as many pro- 
gressive articles appeared in this maga- 
zine as those which can be called con- 
servative. But in the early months of 
1906, a marked change took place. An 
editorial on the first page of the May, 
1906, number, shows that a new policy 
had been adopted. A single sentence 
indicates exactly the course of this maga- 
zine for the next two years : "And reform 
by shrieking exposure does at last be- 
come tiresome. It is another evidence of 
sanity that the people are showing some 
weariness with the literature of corrup- 
tion. " For the next two years, more than 
four times as many articles in explanation 
or defense of special privilege appeared 
as those in favor of the public. Three 
fourths of these conservative articles 
were in favor of the railway companies. 
In October, 1907, an editorial, entitled, 
"The Mobbing of Corporations", stated : 
"The time that has passed since Judge 
Landis fined the Standard Oil Company 
more than 29 million dollars for violating 
the Elkins law has won public sympathy 
for the Company". 

Another editorial in April, 1908, relates 
an incident showing the generosity of 
this company towards a rival. The 
New York Directory of Directors for 
1905, shows that the editor, Mr. Walter 
H. Page was a director of the Aberdeen 
and Ashboro Railway Company. Moody's 
Manual of 1908 shows that six other 
members of the Page family were the 
chief officers in this railway company. 

Whatever the explanation may be, 
the fact is that here, a progressive maga- 
zine has been quietly and suddenly 
changed to one highly favorable to the 
'interests'. 

THE FOUR MOST PROGRESSIVE MAGAZINES. 

Judged solely by the number and kind 
of leading articles which have been pub- 



lished during the last five years, the 
following are the most progressive peri- 
odicals : 

The Arena. 
The American Magazine. 
Everybody's Magazine. 
McClure's Magazine. 
Out of a total circulation of 2,000,000 
copies each month, these four magazines 
have one and a third million and they 
have published a little more than five 
times the number of progressive articles 
as the other six magazines combined. 
If each issue is read by five persons, 
these four magazines with their searching 
articles on every phase of public affairs, 
are forming the opinions of more than 
6,000,000 readers. For it must be con- 
sidered that a single article may have 
more weight than the reading of a daily 
paper for a year, with its scrappy news. 
These four periodicals, more than all 
others combined, from .the standpoint 
of public affairs, carry on their pages 
the indignant protest against all forms of 
special privilege; and they record the 
courage and ideals of the best citizens. 

IV. MAKING PUBLIC OPINION IN THE 
LIBRARY AND THEATER. 

It would be difficult to overrate the 
influence of "The Jungle" by Upton 
Sinclair. It led to immediate investi- 
gation and legislation by the national 
government. By its influence on public 
opinion, it is comparable to Les Miser- 
ables." " The Octopus" by Frank Norris 
is a graphic picture of the control of 
California by the railroad corporations; 
and "Coniston" by Winston Churchill is 
a still finer delineation of railway corrup- 
tion in New Hampshire. 

The drama, in a very limited way, 
has aided in forming public opinion. 
The best examples are, "The Man of the 
Hour" and "The Lion and the Mouse". 
But they have vividly presented to many 
thousands the greed and power of special 
interests. 

During the past few years, many im- 
portant volumes have appeared which 
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have influenced directly the leaders of 
public opinion. These are the works 
of specialists, — usually university or col- 
lege trained men. Their influence extends 
far beyond their circle of readers. They 
instruct the esoteric, to inform the far 
larger exoteric class. B. H. Meyer, in 
"Railway Legislation in the United 
States," Frank Parsons, in "The Heart 
of the Railway Problem" and John 
Moody in "The Truth About Trusts", 
are types of men who have made con- 
structive and intelligent public opinion. 

V. MAYING PUBLIC OPINION FROM THE 
PLATFORM. 

Mr. Bryan has probably given public 
addresses to more people than any other 
American. He has formed public opinion 
not only in his own party but he has in- 
fluenced men of all parties toward fun- 
damental democracy and the highest 
ideals in citizenship. On concrete issues, 
he has clearly and eloquently stated and 
formed the opinions of millions. He 
has been and is a decided factor in mak- 
ing opinion on ever} 7 important public 
question. 

Senator La Follette has addressed 
hundreds of thousands of voters from 
New York to California. He is, "a 
man with a message" and an orator of 
rare power. His intense earnestness, 
his sincerity, courage and perfect mastery 
of his subject, carry his convictions into 
the very conscience of his audiences. 
He is the implacable foe of every form 
of unjust special privilege and his con- 
structive ability to guard the public 
interests has been amply demonstrated 
in his career as governor of Wisconsin. 
The 'interests' dread him. He is a force 
of unusual power in forming public 
opinion. 

President Roosevelt has not addressed 
as many audiences as Senator La Follette; 
but his words have gone out to the re- 
motest parts of the entire country. He 
is not a great orator and he has little 
constructive ability. But he has ex- 
pressed the hopes and aspirations, the 



protests and ideals of the American 
people. Tho few have seen him, he is 
the best known man in public life. He so 
formed public opinion that he set in 
motion a thousand influences which 
forced a hostile national convention to 
nominate for President the man whom 
he had endorsed. This was not all due, 
nor mainly due to the personality of 
Mr. Roosevelt, nor to the respect of the 
people for the high office of President. 
Had he been a governor or senator 
from a great commonwealth, he could 
not have done this. As ex-President, 
he cannot do it. But every time the 
President speaks, more than twenty 
thousand newspapers and millions of 
voices repeat his words. The Associated 
Press can pass over in silence a governors' 
message which may result in legislation 
of the very highest importance; but the 
public utterances of the President can- 
not be ignored. When he speaks, he 
has the nation for an audience. He has 
formed the opinions of millions because 
he has been heard and believed by them. 
The Presidency has given to Mr. Roose- 
velt a far-reaching megaphone-like Voice 
raucus and strident indeed, but of high 
purpose like that of the prophets of old. 

THE REFORM MOVEMENT. 

It is not difficult to account for the 
wave of reform during the past few years. 
La Follette was the pioneer and is the 
leader in this movement He began it 
away back in 1890 when he was defeated 
for Congress by the railroad companies. 
For ten years he constantly advocated 
direct nominations by the people but 
was beaten by an intrenched political 
machine. For five years as governor, 
he secured the enactment of law after 
law against special privileges. At the 
present time in a "Senate of Special 
Interests", he stands as the foremost 
representative of popular economic rights. 
During the past five years, U'Ren in 
Oregon, Churchill in New Hampshire, 
Colby in New Jersey and others have 
been earnestly in the contest against 
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the control of government by the special 
interests. During the same period, five 
or six magazines have published several 
hundred articles showing the encroach- 
ments and corruption by special privileged 
classes and these have been read by 
millions of progressive citizens. Fiction 
and the drama came to the aid of the 
public. But in the fullness of time, 
while all these scattered movements 
were in full progress, a new and unex- 
pected force came to their aid and uni- 
fied them into one common movement 
against the control of government by 
predatory wealth. This new force was 
the energy, honesty and courage of the 
President who at once made the contest 
heard and made it national. If La 
Follette could have been permanently 
defeated, if five or six magazines could 
have been silenced, and if the Presi- 
dency could have been made the voice 
of special privilege, no reform movement 
would have taken place. But with this 
inspiring contest successful in one state, 
with great, free magazines, forming and 
expressing progressive public opinion 
and with the far-reaching voice of the 
presidency to unify and make it national, 
it has triumphed over the organized 
agencies for forming conservative public 
opinion. 

But the reactionary and conservative 
forces are in possession of unlimited 
resources, financial, political, and social. 
They have regular bureaus to form pub- 
lic opinion. They are the natural allies 
of the Associated Press and of every 
leading daily newspaper. The purchase 
of every progressive magazine would be 
but an item in their expenses. It is 
easily conceivable that they may organize 
a system of bureaus over the entire 



country to furnish articles to every local 
paper in defense of the three allied 
special interests — the railroads, the city 
utility companies and certain industrial 
combinations, like the Steel Trust and 
the Standard Oil Co. If these interests 
are to obtain or even hold special privi- 
leges, such a system of bureaus is neces- 
sary, and as Sibley said, "might be made 
self-supporting". The public can be 
deceived, can be made to pay the costs 
of the deception and induced to grant 
further aids. 

The public is continually played upon 
by adroit, skillful and powerful forces. 
The average reader of the daily paper is 
in a hurry. He reads headlines. He 
does not read critically. He does not 
know that two or three items in a brief 
'news' article presented as undoubted 
facts, lead him to but one conclusion. 
He does not note the careful coloring, 
the skillful arrangement of parts, the 
appeal to prejudice, the half-truths or 
the shrewd mis-statements. He is easily 
caught by the sophistry that a private 
monopoly enjoying extortionate profits is 
exactly like any other private business. He 
is told that a rebate is like the discount 
given to any large buyer and his mind 
does not penetrate to the distinction. The 
economic interests of one class and the ex- 
ploitation of another, nationality, parti- 
sanship and even patriotism itself are all 
appealed to in forming public opinion 
for special privileged classes. But for 
a long term of years, Lincoln's statement 
is probably true: "You can fool some of 
the people all of the time, and all of 
of the people some of the time; but you 
can't fool all the people all the time." 

William Kittlk 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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By Charles Edward Russell. 



SOME day a chieftain lands in San 
Francisco, new come from bis 
native Rutarutari. By nightfall he has 
learned that in the United States is an 
organization called the Republican Party. 
Before he retires he has written about 
the Republican Party an article for the 
Rutarutari Oilcan. 

"The Republican Party," writes the 
chief, "advocates witchcraft, voudouism, 
astrology, divination, human slavery, 
piracy, cannibalism, and thuggee. All 
the members of the party declare that 
they believe in none of these things but 
they cannot deceive me. I know what 
they believe better than they themselves 
can know, because I know all things. 

"The men of the Republican Party 
are all bank-wreckers, law-breakers, brib- 
ers, usurers, thieves, scoundrels and 
lewd persons. Their wives and daught- 
ers are ignorant and immoral. I have 
not the slightest evidence on which to 
base these hideous gross slanders of 
good men and good women, but I wish 
them to be true, therefore they are true. 
Anyone that says they are not true, 
I will have him indicted by My Grand 
Jury and prosecuted by My Attorney 
General for injuring the walls of my Speak 
house in Roturoitu, in My Gilbert Islands, 
whither he shall be taken for trial and 
punishment, for he has committed Use 
majeste" 

All this would be very absurd, would 
it not? But no whit more absurd or 
displaying more ignorance than Mr. 
Roosevelt's creed on Socialism. Yet 
with this difference, that a savage from 
the Gilbert Islands could not reasonably 
be expected to be well-informed or to 
speak in the manner of decency about 
those with whom he disagreed. 

Mr. Roosevelt's methods may be further 
paralleled in a conversation with a famous 
Sioux Indian (or his reincarnation, for 
I believe the Sioux gentleman is dead). 

Crazy Horse — You are a polygamist. 



Socialist — I am not. 

Crazy Horse — Yes, you are. I know 
better. You believe in polygamy. 

Socialist — I do not. I detest it. No 
one shall ever say of me that I think well 
of polygamy. 

Crazy Horse — Yes, you believe in it. 
And you are a free lover. 

Socialist — I am not. 

Crazy Horse — Yes, you are. You be- 
lieve in free love. 

Socialist — I do not. I loathe it. If 
ever I entertain a belief in free love I 
shall think myself unworthy of my human- 
ity. 

Crazy Horse — Ladies and gentlemen, 
behold this vile creature, a polygamist 
and a free lover. I quote to you his 
own words, for you know me. You 
know bow fair, honorable and truthful 
I am; you know how I stand for all things 
noble, pure, virtuous, grand, religious 
and temperate. I scorn to deceive you. 
I quote the vile creature's own words. 
Here they are. He said: "I entertain a 
belief in free love," and "I think well 
of polygamy." And now I ask you, 
can you tolerate socialism, that loath- 
some destroyer of the home and avowed 
enemy of all goodness and purity? 

With sincere admiration I salute those 
of my fellow countrymen that are able 
to take a serious view of Mr. Roosevelt's 
fustian. They have a force of mental 
application beyond my power to attain 
or even to imitate. So far as I can see, 
Mr. Roosevelt on Socialism is a mildly 
diverting performance but not profit- 
able to adults that have to work for their 
living. It reminds me of a comment 
made by one member of the House to 
another, when Congress was president- 
ially informed of the terrible misdeeds 
of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer: 

"Well, I see that there are still new 
varieties of the ghost dance." 

Charles Edward Russell 

New York City. 
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THE MASTER NOTE IN THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE AND ITS PRESENT-DAY SIGNIFICANCE. 

By B. O. Flower. 



" Where there is no vision, the people perish." 

"Voices are crying from the dust of Tyre, 
From Baalbec and the stones of Babylon — 
We raised our pillars upon Self-Desire, 
And perished from the large gaze of the sun. 

"Eternity was on the pyramid, 

And immortality on Greece and Rome; 
But in them all the ancient Traitor hid, 
And so they tottered like unstable foam. 

"No house can stand, no kingdom can endure, 
Built on the crumbling rock of Self-Desire." 

— Edwin Markham. 



TO THE philosophical student of 
history, no fact is more obvious 
than that in proportion as a civilization, 
a people or a nation is dominated by 
moral idealism — by the vision that 
gives to life a living faith, it will rise, 
advance and become inherently great. 
On the other hand, in proportion as the 
eternal moral verities fade before interest 
in and a passion for the fleeting things 
of sense, a civilization or people declines, 
although frequently to the physical eye 
of the casual observer the stricken victim 
of materialism or sense domination 
appears to be entering on a period of 
unexampled glory, power and greatness, 
just as one ignorant of nature's phe- 
nomena might easily imagine the autum- 
nal burst of ephemeral splendor to be 
a manifestation of life and health. 

Moral idealism nourishes the soul 
upon the eternal spiritual verities. It 
weaves into the web and woof of life 
honor, integrity of thought and purpose, 
a passion for truth, and an ever-broad- 
ening love. In a word, it speaks to 
the children of men, awakening them 
from their absorption in fleeting sense 
perceptions to a realization of the eternal 
trinity of spiritual Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness, and thus brings them en 
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rapport with the All-Life and its infinite 
manifestations ; with the Common Father 
and His common children. 

The fate of civilizations and nations 
in the ever-recurring battle between 
idealism and materialism is one of 
the most absorbing and suggestive 
facts of history; while there are few 
pages in the annals of the past so in- 
spiring as those which show how great 
peoples, after having yielded to the lure 
of sense domination and started upon 
the downward slope, have been arrested 
and rejuvenated by the masterful appeal 
to the reason and conscience side of life, 
which has reawakened the moral idealism, 
or spiritual enthusiasm and faith in 
the soul of society. 

Our purpose in stating this general 
proposition as an introduction to our 
consideration of the master note in 
the message of Christian Science, is to 
impress upon the reader the basic truth 
which students of human progress must 
keep in mind if they would find the key 
to great idealistic or spiritual movements 
of national and civilization-wide signifi- 
cance, which exert a compelling influence 
over the thought and life of multitudes 
of highly intelligent men and women. 

u. 

"To me the most astounding historical 
fact of the past twenty-five years is the 
rapid growth of Christian Science in this 
nation, and the permanent hold it seems 
to have taken on tens of thousands of 
highly intelligent and discriminating citi- 
zens." 

The speaker was a well-known writer 
whose extensive travels had brought 
him in touch with the vital life of the 
people in various parts of the country. 

'The healing part of the new faith,*' 
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he continued, "affords no adequate ex- 
planation for this phenomenon. It doubt- 
less is largely the means of interesting 
very many, and perhaps the greater 
number of those who are drawn to 
Christian Science. Consider these facts : 
In 1895 there was not a Christian Science 
church building to be found anywhere. 
In a recent paper contributed to The 
Contemporary Review by Mr. Frank 
Podmore, he states that this new religious 
body 'is represented at the present time 
by over eleven hundred churches or 
societies. . . .There are over four thousand 
Christian Science practitioners, while 
no fewer than 440 editions of Science 
and Health With Key to the Scriptures 
have been published, and upward of 
half a million copies sold.' In this 
country there is to be found, as you know, 
a large number of magnificent church 
edifices. Indeed, the property of this 
religious body in our country is estimated 
at between eight and ten million dollars 
and stately buildings are being erected all 
the time. In Chicago alone there are 
five beautiful church structures, and two 
congregations as yet without their own 
buildings. In England the movement 
has taken a firm hold and several fine 
edifices are owned by the Christian 
Scientists; while its churches or societies 
are now to be found in almost all parts 
of the world. 

"Now to say that there is no great 
motor power behind this new religious 
organization save the healing of the sick, 
is absurd ; and especially is this apparent 
when one takes into consideration the 
way the faith dominates the ideals or 
moral impulses of its disciples. Nothing 
is more marked about this religious 
teaching than the way it seizes hold of 
the thought and imagination, frequently 
changing the whole course of one's life." 

"That is very true," I replied. "I 
have known not a few persons who were 
the slaves of drink or given over to other 
forms of dissipation, who through Chris- 
tian Science have been lifted to a noble 



plane and have become active workers 
for all that is finest and truest in life. 
Indeed, my investigation, extending over 
many years and conducted at all times 
with an earnest desire to be impartial 
and unprejudiced, has fully convinced 
me that the great majority of those who 
accept Christian Science become changed 
persons. They are cheerful, optimistic 
and dominated by inspiring and uplifting 
ideals. They strive to reflect love and 
exhibit much of that living faith that 
marked the early Christian church. 

"Exactly so," returned my friend. 
"And I repeat, the reason for this pheno- 
menon is a baffling mystery to me. If 
we had here a splendid ritual that appeal- 
ed to the imagination, an elaborate and 
popular song service, or men of eloquence 
who could draw great audiences and 
hold them spell-bound, I could under- 
stand its success. But the Christian 
Science service is to me the least cal- 
culated to interest and appeal to the out- 
sider, to ' the man on the street,' to use 
the popular saying, of any church service 
with which I am acquainted. Now, 
what is your explanation of this mystery ? 

"Its success, it seems to me," I replied, 
"is to be found ii* its meeting the heart- 
hunger of thousands of our people in a 
satisfying way. The most significant 
fact about this religious message is the 
power it exerts in quickening the con- 
science or spiritual side of life and bring- 
ing the believers under the compulsion 
of moral idealism. In personal inter- 
views with a great number of Christian 
Scientists and in the course of extended 
correspondence in which I have sought 
for facts and data that would enable 
me to competently and justy judge this 
new religious movement, in almost every 
instance the persons communicated with 
have placed the spiritual awakening that 
has been wrought through Christian 
Science as incomparably the greatest 
blessing that it has brought into their 
lives; although in numerous instan- 
ces these parties, who are now in the 
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enjoyment of excellent health, had been 
doomed to early death by medical 
science. 

"Now let me give you a little incident 
that will perhaps help you to understand 
this mystery. When the poet Joaquin 
Miller was last in Boston he expressed 
the desire to attend a service at the Chris- 
tian Science church. He was going to 
leave before Sunday, so the onlyjoppor- 
tunity was the Wednesday night testi- 
mony or answer to prayer meeting. I 
told him I should be glad to accompany 
him to the service on the following 
evening. The next day was extremely 
disagreeable, a cold winter rain and 
searching wind prevailed. The poet 
had an engagement at Harvard for the 
afternoon, but a little after six o'clock 
he returned to my office and again ex- 
pressed the wish, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather, to go to the 
meeting. As we approached the great 
temple I ventured the opinion that 
the congregation would probably appear 
very small, owing to the fact that the 
church seats more than five thousand 
persons and the night was so extremely 
disagreeable. On entering the auditor- 
ium, however, we were both greatly 
astonished to find it almost filled, ex- 
cepting the upper gallery. There were 
probably between three and four thou- 
sand persons present. The service in- 
terested the poet greatly, and when 
we left the building he expressed the 
pleasure he had derived. 

"How can you account,' I said, 'for 
that enormous audience on such a night ? 
It is probable that all the other churches 
in the Back Bay district put together 
did not have half the number present 
that were at this meeting.' 

"These people,' said the poet earnestly, 

'pointing to the Christian Science church 

'believe their religion. It has filled their 

minds with a living faith, with hope and 

with love.' 

"Now, I continued, addressing my 
friend, "this observation I believe to be 
the simple truth, and in it I find the ans- 



wer to your question. Christian Science 
has come with its message instinct with 
spiritual vitality at an hour in our coun- 
try's history when a vicious opportunist- 
ic materialism is advancing like creep- 
ing paralysis over the body politic, the 
business, educational and religious life 
of the nation. Its appeal is primarily 
to the spiritual side of life; but as with 
the primitive presentation of the GospeU 
it accompanies its appeal with the offer 
of present relief to the sick body and fear 
fettered and despairing mind. While 
helping the diseased and unfortunate, 
it lifts the eye from the plane of sense- 
perception, to that of ethical idealism. 
It has in a vital way impressed again 
the social ideals that were so boldly 
proclaimed by Jesus, while its philo- 
sophical concepts not only reflect the 
metaphysical idealism of the Gospels 
and of St. Paul, but also strikingly 
accord with much of the thought of 
Plato and the greatest of the German 
transcendental thinkers; and its appeal, 
unlike those of the Greek and German 
philosophers, has been made in language 
the people can comprehend. 

"Professor Herbert E. Cushman, Ph. 
D., of the Chair of Philosophy in Tufts 
College, points out the fact that on its 
theoretical side it has much in common 
with the philosophical concepts of St. 
Paul, Plotinus, Spinoza, Thomas a 
Kempis, Luther, and even Whitman. 
'It will thus be seen,' he says, 'that 
Christian Science is akin to many mighty 
theories.' He holds that as a movement 
it is 'not only a reaction against eccle- 
siasticism, but as its name indicates, 
against materialism as well. Eccle- 
siasticism and materialism are not 
of necessity companions, but in the present 
period of civilization they happen to be 
such.'" 

Very different from the broad view 
expressed by my literary friend was the 
confident opinion of another gentleman, 
a strong upholder of orthodox religious 
views. This person felt sure that not 
onlv was the secret of Christian Science 
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growth and influence to be found in its 
claims in regard to the cure of phy- 
sical ailments, but that it was also the 
master concern of the leader and practi- 
tioners of the movement; that the loaves 
and fishes, or monetary return, was their 
chief concern. 

"I understand," he observed, "from 
persons who I believe are thoroughly 
reputable and in a position to know, 
and from sources that I regard as 
authoritative, that the claimed healing 
of disease and a gullible public are not 
only the principle reasons for the ap- 
parent success of Christian Science, but 
that the money to be obtained from the 
treatment of disease which they claim 
does not exist, is the principal concern 
of the Christian Scientists. 

"Your views," I replied, "are certainly 
exactly the reverse of the clear teachings 
of the founder of Christian Science as 
constantly emphasized in Science and 
Health and her other writings, and by 
the leading writers, lecturers and practi- 
tioners in the church. I have made a 
rather close study of this remarkable 
movement for some years and feel I 
can speak with some degree of posi- 
tiveness as to the convictions, teachings 
and practice of its representative leaders. 
On the other hand, I think I am warranted 
in saying that your view voices the hostile, 
prejudiced and biased attitude of con- 
ventional thought, which in all ages and 
lands, whenever a prophet with a new 
message arises, seizes on some fact in the 
life or position in the proclaimed word, 
and by misrepresentation and gross 
distortion conveys ideas exactly the re- 
verse of the truth. A striking illustration 
of this fact is found in the case of Jesus 
Christ. He mingled with the poor and 
social outcasts, in order to comfort, teach, 
help and uplift them, to bring into their 
lives a new, ennobling and vitalizing 
element, redemptive in character. And 
how did the hostile, prejudiced and biased 
conventional leaders use this fact? Ex- 
actly as does the same element use the 
teachings of Christian Science in regard to 



the healing of disease, — to mislead the 
public, that does not take the trouble to 
investigate at first hand. Jesus, it was 
claimed, was a wine-bibber and an assoc- 
iate with the lowest classes of society. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the position 
of Mrs. Eddy as strongly emphasized in 
Science and Health, and that of the 
authoritative writers, lecturers and practi- 
tioners, in regard to the healing of dis- 
ease, is exactly the same as that of the 
Founder of Christianity and the Apostles, 
if you accept the canon of Scripture 
as given in our Bible. The Christian 
Scientists teach that the healing of all 
manner of disease is a solemn injunction 
imposed by Christ on all His disciples, 
and must be observed by those who would 
follow Him The bodily improvement is, 
they hold, a result of the spiritual illumi- 
nation or a realization of the spiritual 
truth taught by Christian Science. The 
healing is a direct evidence to the recipi- 
ent of his understanding of Divine Truth. 
To the Christian Scientists, therefore, the 
healing is a consequence or an incident, 
resulting from the awakening of the 
sleeper drugged by the lethe of sense to 
a realization of his Divine sonship, to a 
recognition of the true spiritual nature of 
man and his at-one-ment with the Father. 
This awakening leads the prodigal to 
return to the Father's house, to turn from 
the husks of fleeting sense allurements and 
to accept first the Kingdom of God or the 
dominion of the spiritual. Now, is not 
this exactly in conformity with the New 
Testament teaching? Did not Christ 
continually cure the sick as a means of 
awakening them to a realization of the 
great fact voiced by Browning in the 
line, 'All's love, yet all's law' ? 

"You," I continued, "accept the canon 
of the New Testament as the revealed 
Word of Deity, and in it nothing is more 
clearly taught than that the Founder of 
Christianity demanded that His dis- 
ciples should ever accompany the pro- 
clamation of the redemptive gospel of 
Light and Love by the healing of the sick. 
Indeed, Christ, according to the New 
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Testament, even went further and made 
the startling declaration that greater works 
than He had wrought should be per- 
formed by His disciples. That the Apost- 
les and preachers of the early church 
took Christ seriously is amply proved by 
the record in the Acts of the Apostles, 
where Peter, Paul and other of the great 
first preachers constantly attracted the 
attention of the Jews and Gentiles to 
the new evangel by the wonderful cures of 
the sick. Nor was this all. Long after 
the Apostles passed from view, the prim- 
itive church, still strong in vital faith, 
took Christ's injunction seriously and 
practiced healing, as is evidenced by 
the writings of such early church fathers 
as Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, St. Cyprian, 
Clement, Theodore of Mopsueste, St. 
Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and 
others. 

"St. Cyprian wrote: 'There is no meas- 
ure or rule in the dispensation of the 
gifts of heaven as in those of the gifts of 
earth. The Spirit is poured out liberally, 
without limits or barriers. It flows 
without stop; it overflows without stint. 
By this they cleansed unwise and impure 
souls, restored men to spiritual and bodily 
health, and drove forth demons who had 
made violent lodgment in men.' 

"And the great Origen observes that: 
'Some give evidence of their having re- 
ceived through their faith a marvelous 
power by the cures they perform, in- 
voking no other name over those who 
need their help than that of the God of 
all things and of Jesus, along with a 
mention of His history. For by these 
means we too have seen many persons 
freed from grievous calamities and from 
distraction of mind and madness, and 
countless other ills which could not be 
cured by other men.' 

"Theodore of Mopsueste wrote: 'Many 
heathen amongst us are being healed by 
Christians from whatever sickness they 
have.' 

"And Clement urged his disciples to 
practice their gift of healing confidently. 

"Christian Science, as did the early 



Christian church, holds the healing of 
the sick to be a solemn and imperative 
command imposed upon the disciples by 
the Founder of Christianity; but, as has 
been observed, it is regarded as a means 
to the supreme end, — the awakening of 
man from his death-like slumber or the 
dream life of sense domination, to a 
realization of his true nature and of the 
grandeur, the dignity, duty, responsi- 
bility and obligation of life. 

"Here, then, is found the master note 
in the message of Christian Science. 
Its supreme appeal is to the spiritual 
nature. Accepting the Bible declaration 
that God is Love, and that Love is the 
fulfilling of the Law, it seeks to lift the 
mind from absorption in self and the 
fleeting things of sense, to thoughts of 
others and things permanent and life- 
giving; from egoism to altruism." 

in 

I now wish to consider the significance 
of this idealistic message to our civili- 
zation. It came at a moment when the 
materialism of the market had already 
thrown its spell over the imagination of 
our people; when money madness was 
spreading like a deadly contagion through- 
out society, touching with its fatal blight 
government, business, society, the college, 
and the church. 

The remarkable growth of Christian 
Science during the past fifteen years and 
the strong and compelling power which 
it exerts over the minds of its adherents 
lead me to believe that in it will be found 
a great and potent agency for the check- 
ing of the advance of sordid and vision- 
less materialism and reaction and the 
reawakening of moral idealism in the 
heart of the people. 

As was indicated at the opening of 
this paper, history is not wanting in ex- 
amples of the saving influence of a strong 
spiritual or idealistic message which 
meets the heart hunger of a people, even 
after society has yielded to the spell of 
materialism and egoism. 

"Looked at from a social point of vieyr," 
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says Professor Cushman, "the Christian 
Science movement is a social reform. 
It represents the protest of the individual. 
It finds its counterpart in many epochs 
in history, — as in the revolt of Luther 
from the Roman Catholic Church, in 
the revolt of Wesley from the English 
Church, and in/ many other ecclesiastical 
crises. . . . The individual's religious life 
has been starved, and now we find the 
individual rising to a full consciousness of 
his power. The central doctrine of 
Christian Science, to wit: that God is 
the real in the life of every individual, 
although, as we shall see, it is a very old 
doctrine, has given to the modern man 
a new sense of his immortality and great- 
ness." 

Even more striking than the instances 
cited by Professor Cushman, is the paral- 
lel between the condition of present-day 
society and certain marked character- 
istics of the life of the Jews, Greeks and 
Romans two thousand years ago. Indeed, 
so suggestive are some of these parallels 
that a glance at the elder civilization at 
the time of the advent of Christianity 
will help us to better understand the 
significance of the new spiritual appeal 
at the present crucial period in our his- 
tory, though we should not lose sight 
of the fact that we to-day are on a much 
higher round of the spiral ladder. 

History emphasizes no more inspiring 
truth than that, although there come 
from time to time periods of depression 
and partial eclipse, when notunfrequently 
nations die and sometimes civilizations 
pass from the stage, yet on the whole 
man is slowly but surely rising. The 
trend of life is God ward. When the 
Great Nazarene proclaimed His new 
and revolutionary gospel, which was 
followed by the rise and rapid spread of 
Christianity, the civilization of the Roman 
world presented an intensely melan- 
choly spectacle. Externalism, artificiality, 
egoism and materialism were the dominant 
notes of life in the three great capitals 
of world thought — Rome, Athens and 
Jerusalem. Then through the music 



of life ran the note of despair. Men 
existed rather than lived. It was a period 
of triumphant animalism, in which re- 
volting lust and refined savagery, ex- 
tensive wealth and abject penury, frequent 
ly made all the more hopeless and re- 
pellant by sanctimonious hypocrisy, ex- 
isted on every side. Rome, then the 
throbbing heart of this civilization, was 
given over to the lust of the eye, the lust of 
the flesh and the pride of life. Intellect- 
ual training without moral culture was 
a characteristic of high life. In vain 
did the Stoics attempt to stem the tide 
of degradation. The idle rich had long 
since become vicious and lawless; the 
idle poor had become criminal and de- 
bauched. The great struggling millions 
found life day by day more hopeless 
and their burdens grew gradually heav- 
ier and heavier. Luxury existing by the 
side of want is an unfailing sign of moral 
disintegration. The historian Froude 
has given us an admirable character- 
ization of the Rome of this period in 
the following graphic words : 

"It was an age of material progress 
and material civilization; an age of 
pamphlets and epigrams; of salons and 
of dinner parties; of senatorial majorities 
and electoral corruption. The highest 
offices of state were open, in theory, to 
the meanest citizen; they were confined, 
in fact, to those who had the longest 
purse or the most ready use of the tongue 
on popular platforms. Distinction of 
birth had been exchanged for distinct- 
ion of wealth. The struggle between 
plebians and patricians for equality of 
privilege was over, and a new division 
had been formed between the party of 
property and a party who desired a 
change in the structure of society. The 
free cultivators were disappearing from 
the soil. Italy was being fast absorbed 
into vast estates held by a few favored 
families and cultivated by slaves, while 
the old agricultural population was driven 
off the land and was crowded into towns. 
The rich were extravagant, for life had 
ceased to have practical interest except 
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for its material pleasures; the occupation 
of the higher classes was to obtain money 
without labor, and to spend it in idle 
enjoyment. 

"Religion, once the foundation of the 
laws and rule of personal conduct, had 
subsided into opinion. The educated 
in their hearts disbelieved it. Temples 
were still built with increasing splendor; 
the established forms were scrupulously 
observed. Public men spoke convention- 
ally of Providence, that they might throw 
on their opponents the odium of impiety; 
but of genuine belief that life had any 
serious meaning, there was none remain- 
ing beyond the circle of the silent, patient, 
ignorant multitude. The whole spirit- 
ual atmosphere was saturated with cant — 
cant political, cant religious; an affectation 
of high principle which had ceased to 
touch the conduct and flowed on in an 
increasing volume of insincere and un- 
real speech." 

Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, in comment- 
ing on the Rome of this period says: 

"In the age of Augustus began that 
*long, slow agony,' that melancholy pro- 
cess of a society gradually going to pieces 
under the dissolving influence of its own 
vices. 

"The ceremonies of religion were per- 
formed with ritualistic splendor, but 
all belief in religion was dead and gone. 
'That there are such things as ghosts 
and subterranean realms not even boys 
believe,' says Juvenal, 'except those who 
are still too young to pay a farthing for 
a bath.' And yet the highest title of the 
emperor himself was that of pontijex 
maximuSy or chief priest, which he 
claimed as the recognized head of the 
national religion. 

"It was an age of the most enormous 
wealth existing side by side with the 
most abject poverty. 

"It was an age of boundless luxury — 
an age in which women recklessly vied 
with each other in the race of splendor 
-and extravagance, and in which men 



plunged headlong, without a single scruple 
of conscience and with every possible 
resource at their command, into the pur- 
suit of pleasure. There was no form 
of luxury, there was no refinement of vice 
invented by any foreign nation, which 
had not been eagerly adopted by the 
Roman patricians." 

Passing eastward from Italy we find that 
Greece at this time presented a spectacle 
less tragic but very melancholy. Society 
was permeated with artificiality. There 
was a hollow ring to conventional life 
on every side, but there was also a deep 
heart-hunger for something better. The 
golden age of Pericles had long since 
departed, and the great philosophers 
whose intellects are still the wonder and 
admiration of the world had passed away 
to be followed by a horde of sophists who 
were little better than sounding-boards — 
bodies without souls — talking-machines 
who, having little faith, hope or love, had 
made philosophy a profession in order 
to enjoy life at ease. Of the Grecian 
world of this period Professor Edwin 
Hatch observed that it was "a world 
which had created an artificial type of 
life and which was too artificial to recog- 
nize its own artificiality — a world whose 
schools, instead of being laboratories of 
the knowledge of the future, were forges 
in which the chains of the present were 
fashioned from the knowledge of the 
past." 

When in the earlier days moral ideal- 
ism swayed the Grecian world, Persia's 
might and millions were powerless; but 
after sordid materialism and artificiality 
became the dominant note of life, Greece 
went down before the comparatively 
insignificant might of Macedon. There 
is little doubt but what Phillip and Alex- 
ander would have been as powerless 
as Darius and Xerxes, had not the old 
spirit of Greece given way before the 
growing love of show and amusement. 
"The rich," observes Professor Fyffe, 
"grudged giving the state anything 
and tried to escape taxes." After the 
conquest of Greece by the Macedonians 
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the degeneracy rapidly increased. Tem- 
ples were reared on every side, but re- 
ligion gave place to a sensuous mater- 
ialism in the popular heart. 

And yet here, in the midst of a life 
so characterized by insincerity, so essent- 
ially superficial in character, were numbers 
of men and women who thirsted for 
something which their hollow education, 
their shows, games and amusements, 
their multitudinous temples and elabo- 
rate ceremonialism, signally failed to 
supply. There was a deep heart- hunger 
for something real and sincere, some- 
thing which possessed the power of 
restoring faith, awakening hope and 
kindling that comprehensive love which 
extends to all sentient beings, and marks 
the zenith of life's aspirations as boldly 
as sensualism marks its nadir. This 
feeling was seen on every side. We are 
told that the apostle Paul found a temple 
dedicated to the "unknown God." What 
could be more pathetic ? 

Leaving Greece, we enter the Palestine 
of the period. Here it is noticeable 
that religion had degenerated into soul- 
less formalism, and theology concerned 
itself with the outside of the cup of life. 
The phylacteries were enlarged and the 
prayers lengthened. The deep, earnest 
cry of faith was drowned by the self- 
adulation of the pompous Pharisee or 
the jangling voices of warring sects. 
The Sadducees sat in high seats and 
scoffed at the dream of a future life. 
Ecclesiasticism and materialism were en- 
throned in the temple. The people were 
expected to regard rigidly the outward 
form and narrow dogma of sect and race. 
They were taught to hate the Samaritans 
as idolaters and perverters of the truth 
rather than love them as brothers who, 
if erring, were brothers still. The masses 
were in intellectual bondage to those 
who taught conventional religion with 
their mouths, whilst their lives per- 
petually contradicted all that was vital 
or uplifting in religion. Moreover, 
the yoke of a foreign government 
weighed on the nation, and the 



people were compelled to bear a crushing 
load imposed on them by the merci- 
less rapacity of extortioners who, under 
the cloak of the law, robbed the poor of 
well-nigh all but their daily bread. 

At this time when vital faith had flown, 
when hope was dying and love was wither- 
ing like a canker-eaten flower, there 
came out of a little obscure village in 
Galilee a serene soul, whose inner nature 
was nourished by a great and abiding faith 
in the ultimate triumph of good, and in 
the reality of a Divine Father, who was 
Spirit and who radiated the light of 
Truth, whose name was Love, and in 
whom we live, move and have our being. 
This lofty soul felt what only the most 
spiritual and sensitive natures are capable 
of appreciating, the weight of the people's 
miseries. Nor was this all ; He possessed 
that energizing faith in the divinity of 
man which rendered it possible for him 
to rise above savagery, greed and sensual 
joys; His brain was aflame with Love; 
a great hope filled His heart; the dream of 
a universal brotherhood based on the 
golden rule dwelt in His mind, as an 
ideal haunts the brain of a sculptor until 
he yields to his impulses and gives it 
expression. He was philosopher enough 
to realize that if His ideal was to take 
possession of the hearts of others some- 
thing more than theory must be mani- 
fested. His life was the expression of 
His dream. His words and deeds carried 
with them a potency which boldly con- 
trasted with the perfunctory teaching of 
the conventional religionists of His time. 
His lofty faith and overmastering passion 
for justice, the ever-present sympathy 
for those sinned against, and His potent 
power in the presence of disease, born of 
faith and understanding, spoke of some- 
thing which answered the heart cry of 
the loftiest and most divine emotions 
known to life. His dream was the no- 
blest that has ever haunted the brain 
of man — the ideal of a redeemed human- 
ity, brought en rapport with God or the 
Cosmic Mind, and forming a brother- 
hood cemented by all -encompassing love 
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and made strong by a living faith and 
never vanishing hope. 

The Serene Dreamer alarmed res- 
pectable conventionalism in church and 
state, with the usual result, — persecution, 
false witness, and in His case, the martyr's 
crown. But the message once given 
could never die. It met the heart hunger 
of the age. Its great luminous truth, — 
the reality of the Divine Life, the All- 
Father, whose essence was Love, the 
sonship of man, the brotherhood of the 
children of men — from glittering general- 
ities, these things became life-govern- 
ing convictions. The strong faith, the 
great hope, the radiant love which 
characterized His life and teachings, 
fired the hearts of those who dwelt with 
Him. They tried to return to their 
nets, but were impelled to higher duties. 
He who is touched by the divine flame 
cannot again find contentment on the 
self-plane. The peace which comes from 
doing good, the great calm of the soul 
which is known only to those who make 
the great renunciations, and devote 
thought, deed and life to truth, justice 
and love, forever closes the gate of life 
against sordid greed, selfish gratification 
and pseudo pleasures which characterize 
the life of the unawakened spirit. And 
so these once simple-hearted fishermen 
became torch-bearers of life in the hour 
of humanity's night. They carried 
throughout Palestine, Greece and Italy 
the gospel of faith, hope and love, and 
this light from the East revived the 
divine in the hearts of the despairing. 



Returning to our age, while it is freely 
admitted that great and beneficent ad- 
vance has been made during the past 
two thousand years, we cannot blind 
ourselves to the fact that the past fifty 
years have witnessed a decided sweep 
away from the idealism of the early 
years of our history and an advance of 
materialistic concepts to a commanding 
place in the thought-world of the Re- 
public. 

As Christianity came to a world under 
the spell of materialism, concerned with 
the shell and ignoring the vital spirit, — 
a society given over to egoism, self-desire 
and sensuous allurements, so Christian 
Science has come at a time when our 
society was fast coming under the 
death-dealing spell of the materialism 
of the market, the sordid, selfish, egoistic 
and Mammon-worshipping influence 
which ends in spiritual death; and by 
reawakening faith in the hearts of the 
people, — a living faith in a living God, 
by lifting the thought from the transient, 
sordid, egoistic and materialistic ideals 
that are threatening to enslave the nation, 
and centering man's thought on the 
eternal moral verities, it is not only 
transforming the lives of thousands, but 
is making each one thus brought under 
the compulsion of moral idealism a 
diffusive center radiating the light, the 
faith and the love that are the life-sus- 
taining elements of civilization. 



B. O. Flowbr 



Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE PEOPLE'S RULE IN OREGON. 



By C. H. McColloch. 



WHEN the writer arrived in 
Oregon, not many years ago, 
he found existing in the state a question 
which appeared to be an exceedingly vital 
one, which agitated the people. Its 
nature was: Who shall be successful 
at the approaching election, Big Jim or 
Little Joe? — each being a would-be 
political boss with a personal following. 
During the strife all other questions 
were lost sight of, and the candidates 
for office were spoken of as wearing Jim's 
collar or Joe's collar, as the case might 
be; and for years, as the power of one or 
the other waned, some other political 
gladiator appeared upon the political 
arena, and as the Republican party 
was in the ascendency, they sailed under 
the banner of that organization, with 
the inevitable result that much needed 
legislation was overlooked, charges of 
corruption permeated the atmosphere, 
the legislative body at times failed to 
organize, the state was deprived of its 
quota of Senators in the Congress of 
the United States, and the development 
and growth of the state in all branches 
of trade and industry remained in a 
dormant state during the whole period 
of such chaotic conditions. 

Finally a spirit of dissatisfaction and 
unrest sprang up among the citizens and 
they began to demand certain remedial 
legislation, among the first of which was 
the adoption of the Australian ballot 
system. The people talked of it, clubs 
were organized to advocate it, and thereby 
keep it before the people, in opposition 
to the bosses, until the political parties 
were forced to favor it in their platforms, 
and finally a majority of the legislature 
was elected pledged to enact such a law, 
which it did. In operation it met the 
expectations of the electorate. On the 
other hand, the would-be bosses declared 



it was too cumbersome and had a tend- 
ency to aid in disrupting party organiza- 
tion. The people, however, were not 
to be deceived. They upheld the legis- 
lation in spite of the fact that it so dis- 
rupted party organization that two- 
dollar-and-a-half gold pieces disappeared 
from circulation. Now and then the people 
elected a man of the weaker party or 
an independent candidate to office, in 
opposition to the regular (as the system 
was called) party nominee. 

Next, the people demanded the en- 
actment of the initiative and referendum. 
They talked it in clubs, and organizations 
were formed to advocate and recommend 
it, even though its advocates were called 
agitators, cranks, fools, and disruption- 
ists. Finally the political parties, in 
opposition to the boss, were forced to 
favor it in their platforms, and a legis- 
lature was elected pledged to enact such 
a law, which it did. And again this 
legislation fully met the expectations of 
the electorate. 

During all this time the people were 
demanding that the legislature take such 
necessary steps as would bring about an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. They were tired of hav- 
ing to put up with the legislature in its 
failure to elect a competent man to fill 
the office. 

The legislature in 1899 adopted the 
following "Joint Memorial": 

"We, your memorialists, the legislative 
assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislature assembled, would respectfully 
represent that: 

"Whereas, 'When in the course of 
human events' any of the time-honored 
customs become burdensome, or have 
outlived their usefulness, it behooves 
us as representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Oregon to advocate what we 
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believe to be right and best for the whole 
people; and the time having arrived 
when the election of a United States 
Senator in any event is viewed with 
suspicion, and in many instances is proven 
to have been accomplished through un- 
warrantable means; therefore, be it 

"Resolved, by the assembly of the 
State of Oregon, that we are in favor of 
electing the United States Senator by 
direct vote of the people as other servants 
are elected, and not otherwise. That 
we would respectfully ask our represen- 
tatives in the National Congress to use 
all honorable means within their power 
to accomplish the same. 

"Resolved, that the secretary of state 
be and he hereby is instructed to furnish 
a copy of this memorial to each of our 
United States Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress." 

The people were not satisfied with 
well-doing, as the foregoing appeared 
to be, but kept talking and advocating 
the matter, and as Congress failed to 
give the relief needed as set forth in the 
preceding preamble, the legislature of 
1901 enacted the following: 

"Whereas, it is desirable that the 
people should have an opportunity to 
instruct their Senators and Represen- 
tatives in the legislative assembly as to 
the election of a Senator in Congress, 
from Oregon, therefore. 

"Be it enacted by the legislative as- 
sembly of the State of Oregon : 

"Section 1. At all general elections 
next preceding the election of a Senator 
in Congress by the Legislature of Oregon 
there shall be placed upon the official 
ballot by each of the county clerks and 
clerks of the county court the names of 
all candidates for the office of Senator in 
Congress that have been nominated in 
any method now, or which may hereafter 
be, provided by law for the nomin- 
ation of state officers of the State of 
Oregon, the votes for which candidates 
shall be counted and certified to by the 
election judges in the same manner as 
the votes for other candidates ; and records 



of the votes for such candidates shall be 
made out and sworn to by the board of 
canvassers of each county of the State 
and returned to the Secretary of State, who 
shall transmit duplicate copies of such 
returns to the legislative assembly at its 
next ensuing session, one of which shall 
be addressed to the Senate and the other 
to the House of Representatives of the 
State of Oregon, one copy of which shall 
be delivered by him to the President of 
the Senate and the other to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, after 
the organization of such bodies, which 
officers shall open and lay the same before 
the separate Houses when assembled 
to elect a Senator in Congress as now re- 
quired by law of Congress, and it shall 
be the duty of each house to count the 
votes and announce the candidate for 
Senator having the highest number, and 
thereupon the House shall proceed to 
the election of a Senator as required 
by the act of Congress and the Consti- 
tution of this State." 

The same legislature enacted a system, 
of primary elections. 

Thereafter the political parties of the 
state nominated candidates and their 
names were placed upon the ballots to 
be voted for, the votes were counted, 
canvassed and certified as by law re- 
quired, and transmitted to the legis- 
lative assembly, and there the results 
were announced. But during the period 
intervening between election day and 
the day of the official announcement of 
the result of said election, one could hear 
on the street corners and in various offices 
throughout the state, that such an elcetion 
was unconstitutional and it was doubtful 
if a Senator thus selected was elected 
by the legislature and could be seated, 
and in case he was not seated, the State 
of Oregon would be deprived of a much- 
needed representative in Congress. Such 
was the condition, and the doubting 
Thomases were on hand, in attendance 
and participating with the Third House 
in such force and using such arguments 
as to convince the legislative assembly 
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that they should not consider the candi- 
date thus chosen by the people, and the 
result was the people's choice was de- 
feated by the legislative assembly, and a 
"known and competent man" was elected 
after "deliberate debate and consul- 
tation." 

This action of the legislature aroused 
general indignation on the part of the 
electorate, and with that determination 
which is born of despair the people resort- 
ed to the initiative and referendum and 
themselves enacted what is known as the 
Direct Primary Nominating Election 
Law," the preamble of which is as- follows : 

"Under our form of government, polit- 
ical parties are useful and necessary at 
the present time. It is necessary for 
the public welfare and safety that every 
practical guaranty shall be provided by 
law to assure the people generally, as 
well as the members of the several parties, 
that political parties shall be fairly, freely, 
and honestly conducted, in appearances 
as well as in fact. The method of nam- 
ing candidates for election to public 
office by political parties and voluntary 
political organizations is the best plan 
yet found for placing before the electors 
the names of qualified and worthy citizens 
from whom the electors may choose the 
officers of our government. The govern- 
ment of the state by the electors and the 
government of a political party by its 
members are rightfully based upon the 
same principle. Every political party 
and every voluntary political organization 
has the same right to be protected from 
the interference of persons who are not 
identified with it, as its known and public 
avowed members, that the government 
has to protect itself from the interference 
of persons who are not known and regis- 
tered as its electors. It is as great wrong 
to the people as well* as to the members 
of a political party for one who is not 
known to be one of its members to vote 
or take part at any election or other 
proceedings of such political party, as it 
is for one who is not a qualified and 
registered elector to vote at any State 



election or to take any part in the busi- 
ness of the State. Every political party 
and voluntary political organization is 
rightfully entitled to the sole and ex- 
clusive use of every. word of its official 
name. The people of . the State and 
every member of every political party 
and voluntary political organization are 
rightfully entitled to know that every 
person who offers to take any part in the 
business or affairs of any political party 
or voluntary organization in the State is 
in good faith a member of such party. 

"The same reason for the law which 
requires a secret ballot when all the 
electors choose their officers, equally 
requires a secret ballot when the members 
of a political party choose their candidates 
for public office. It is as necessary 
for the preservation of the public wel- 
fare and safety that there shall be a free 
and fair vote and an honest count in 
addition to the secret ballot at all elections 
of public officers. All qualified electors 
who wish to serve the people in an elective 
public office are rightfully entitled to 
equal opportunities under the law. The 
purpose of this law is to better secure 
and preserve the rights of political parties 
and voluntary organizations, and of their 
members and candidates, and especially 
of the rights above stated." 

They then proceed to amend certain 
portions of the Registration Law re- 
quiring each elector at the time of regis- 
tering to declare his political faith and 
that he shall vote his party ticket at 
the nominating election held thereafter. 

And as the people have been so dis- 
gracefully deceived by the legislature 
in failing to elect the people's choice to 
the office of Senator in Congress, and not 
proposing to trust any candidate's word 
as to his acts in such a case again, they 
have further provided in the same en- 
actment as follows: 

"In case of an elector seeking nomi- 
nation for the office of Senator or Repre- 
sentative in the legislative assembly he 
may include one of the following two 
statements in his petition; but if he does 
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not do so, the Secretary of State or 
County Clerk, as the case may be, shall 
not, on that account, refuse to file his 
petition : 

STATEMENT NUMBER ONE 

"I further state to the people of Oregon 
as well as to the people of my legislative 
district, that during my term of office I 
will always vote for that candidate for 
United States Senator in Congress who 
has received the highest number of the 
people's votes for that position at the 
general election next preceding the elect- 
ion of a Senator in Congress, without 
regard to my individual preference." 

"If the candidate shall be unwilling 
to sign the above statement, then he may 
sign the following statement as a part 
of his petition: 

"statement number two 

"During my term of office I shall 
consider the vote of the people for United 
States Senator in Congress as nothing 
more than a recommendation, which I 
shall be at liberty to wholly disregard 
if the reason for so doing seems to me 
to be sufficient." 

The forgoing provisions have caused 
many sleepless nights on the part of the 
"known and qualified "class of aspirants 
and the old party manipulators of party 
conventions. Still, one can see the deter- 
mination of the people in every word, 
and the cadidate understands that he 
has got to be the people's servant before 
he is nominated, for they do not propose 
to be trifled with as they were under the 
former act of the legislature. 

We have had two elections in the State 
since the enacting of the People's Primary 
Nomination Act, and the results have 
been most satisfactory to the voters of the 
State and I might say most humiliating 
to the bosses and office-hangers-on, and 
in some instances to the newspapers. 
The first claim that party organization 
is being destroyed, and that an unknown 
and inferior class of candidates are chosen. 
The newspaper man claims the same 



thing, when in truth and in fact, with 
the former his influence as a dictator and 
office patronage distributor has been 
wiped out, and with the latter, the candi- 
date passes the newspaper man and goes 
among the people personally to place 
before them his claim for the nomination, 
and the newspaper has lost the graft 
formerly demanded for influence. 

The would-be boss and dictator is 
no longer in evidence demanding of the 
aspirant, How much money can you 
contribute for the 'boys' and the campaign 
fund in case you procure the nomination ? 
The people's Nomination Law frees 
the aspirant from this contaminating 
influence, as now he must depend upon 
the actual number of votes received 
from his party electors and not the con- 
sent of a half dozen supposed party 
leaders; and if one will watch the acts 
of the aspirants seeking the nomination 
to-day. he will see them hurrying in 
this and that direction, seeking voters 
and becoming personally acquainted with 
each voter in his district, of all political 
parties and of all occupations; and while 
so doing he familiarizes himself with the 
needs of his district and makes his 
solemn promises direct to the individual 
voter as to what he will do in case of 
his nomination and election, and the 
successful candidate at the general elec- 
tion feels and knows that he owes 
his election to the people and not to 
any political boss. Hence each office 
is administered with economy and in 
the interest of the tax-payers and abso- 
lutely to their satisfaction; if not, the 
officer is defeated at the next nominating 
election. 

It is a matter of record that for several 
years before the people enacted their 
Nomination Law, our legislative assem- 
bly devoted more time to endeavoring to 
decide who was the best "known and 
competent man" to elect Senator to 
Congress than they did to the transaction 
of all other classes of business in the 
interest of the state, and in some instances 
would fail completely to decide and in 
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other instances would fail even to organize 
at all, for fear that the second best 
"known and competent man" would 
procure such election. 

At the first Senatorial election following 
the adoption of this law, it only required 
twenty minutes for the legislative body 
to organize and elect the people's choice 
for United States Senator to Congress 
from Oregon; and notwithstanding all 
the assertions made that such an election 
of a man so selected was unconstitutional, 
the Senate of the United States did not 
question his right to be seated as a duly 
accredited Senator from the Common- 
wealth of Oregon; thus giving the legis- 
lative assembly the remainder of its 
time to devote to the enactment of much 
needed legislation. 

There was a time in Oregon -when 
the political boss was all-powerful, and 
all political aspirants stood in mortal 
fear of him; but all this is changed now. 
In planning for the campaign for the 
last election the machine men undertook 
to nullify the popular provision for se- 
curing the people's choice for the Senate. 
They issued a call and resolved that 
their party's candidates for Senator and 
Representatives should not subscribe to 
either Statement Number One or Two, 
and that they would place in the field 
candidates for nomination as free and 
unpledged men. This they did; but 
the people * having the machinery of 
government in their hands and effective 
measures for safeguarding popular rights, 
promptly nominated candidates who 
pledged themselves to the people of the 
state and the voters of their district 
by subscribing to Statement Number 
One; and the result was a sufficient 
number of those thus pledged were 
elected to constitute a majority in the 
legislative assembly. 

Though the legislature elected is over- 
whelmingly Republican, the people of 
Oregon selected as their United States 
Senator the Hon. George Earle Chamber- 
lain, twice elected Governor of the 
Commonwealth. It has been a favorite 



claim on the part of the opposition to the 
people's rule in Oregon, that under our 
new methods, unknown and incompetent 
men would be elected. Yet it is an 
undisputed fact that there is not another 
man in the State who is half so well 
known as Governor Chamberlain, and 
there are not any twelve men in the 
State, if their information as to the 
needs of the State and personal acquain- 
tance were all combined in any one of 
them, who would be so well informed 
as to the people and the needs of legis- 
lation as this man whom the people 
selected for their United States Senator. 
But Governor Chomberlain is a Demo- 
crat; and as soon as it was found that 
it was the wish of the electors of the State 
that he should represent them, the 
Republican politicians set to work to try 
to circumvent his election. Tremendous 
pressure was brought to bear on the 
Republican legislators; but the people 
were not sleeping. As soon as it looked 
as though some of the legislators would 
prove false to their pledges, the electors 
made it perfectly plain to their repre- 
sentatives that they were servants and not 
masters, and that they would be signing 
their political death-warrants if they 
broke their solemn pledges. The result 
was the election of Governor Chamber- 
lain, the strongest and most popular 
man in the State, to the United States 
Senate. 

When the writer came to Oregon, 
the best of improved farm-lands were 
being offered at from twenty to twenty- 
five dollars per acre, with very few 
buyers at such figures. Her fruit and 
vegetables, when sold in other markets, 
had to be purchased by California dealers, 
who sold them under California brands 
and labels. But while the people were 
engaged in the work of introducing 
methods that should safeguard popular 
rule under the changed conditions that 
exist at the present time, they were also 
seriously concerned in fostering the mater- 
ial developement of the State. To-day 
ninety per cent, of the people of Oregon 
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have their own bank accounts; improved 
farms in some instances bring as high 
as three hundred dollars per acre; her 
fruits bring the highest prices in eastern 
markets and are sought far and wide; her 
farmers are practically out of debt; her 
warrants are of face value, and in many 
instances there is cash in the treasury 
to meet the payment before the ink dries. 

The people keep in touch with public 
affairs of the country and are more than 
ordinarily well informed as to conditions 
generally; and when it comes to informing 
themselves of and concerning the various 
candidates they go about it so thoroughly 
that by election day every ten-year- 
old school-boy in a district knows more 
of the character and ability of each 
candidate than was formerly known of a 
candidate for nomination by the "old 
and familiar faces" in the party con- 
ventions, for the reason that his character 
and competency is discussed in each and 
every family, and the question is not 
confined to whether he can contribute 
such and such a sum to the campaign 
fund, and for the "boys" and can we 
depend on him. 

The old class of questions is lost sight of, 
and it is now: Is he honest? Can he 
fill the office with ability? Is he sober 
and industrious? Is he the head of a 
family, and if so what kind of a father is 
he ? Is he economical in his habits ? Is 
he worthy? Where you find that the 
people have failed to renominate or to 
elect one of the "known and competent 
class," upon investigation you will find 
that the people have become convinced 
that he has not filled the former office 
for and in the interest of the people; 
and it is from this class that one will 
hear the saying that the People's Primary 
Nominating Law is a failure. 

It has been claimed that the people's 
rule would inevitably sap the foundations 
of political parties, weaken the standing 
of administrative officers, and lessen the 
respect due to "eminence." History and 
experience do not bear out this contention. 



The result in Switzerland for more than 
fifty years has clearly proved the reverse 
to be true. The old New England town- 
meeting, and, indeed, every instance 
where the people have been perfectly 
free and un trammeled, have demon- 
strated conclusively that political effic- 
iency, improvement in the character of 
officials and increase in respect for the 
same are conspicuous results. More- 
over, those making this claim are not 
honest with themselves and overlook the 
undisputed fact that when any propo- 
sition is before the people, they rise 
to the occasion. Our failures in muni- 
cipal, state and national government have 
resulted, not from too much democracy, 
but from the defeat of fundamental 
democratic provisions, through the union 
of privilege-seeking wealth acting with 
corrupt political bosses and money- 
controlled party machines. 

As a close observer, I can unhesi- 
tatingly say that since the majority of the 
voters of the State of Oregon have adopted 
what has become known as the "People's 
Rule," it has so far proved good and 
beneficial. Let the same principle spread 
until it encompasses every State in the 
Union if necessary, and you will find 
before such time arrives there will be an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, giving the people the 
opportunity to elect their ^Senators in 
Congress as other servants, which body 
will then be composed of as great states- 
men as have ever occupied seats therein; 
and you will find a body of Senators who 
are willing to and who will, legislate in 
the interest of the many, granting special 
privileges to none. And no state will 
have cause to hang its head in shame for 
acts done and performed by its legislative 
assembly, in the election of a man whom 
the organs of privilege denominate a 
"known and competent" man to the 
United States Senate. 



C. H. McCollooh, 



Baker City, Oregon. 
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THE QUESTION, Why do not 
working people go to church? has 
often been asked. Some of the answers 
are superficial and narrow in their scope; 
and others are to a great extent specula- 
tive or theoretical. 

The apathy of the working classes 
regarding church affairs is to-day con- 
sidered a serious proposition, and to 
understand some of the causes leading up 
to it, we may have to go back to the days 
previous to the Christian era. 

History informs us that in all ages men 
have been controlled mentally through 
fear of some supernatural being, who was 
credited with supreme power to punish 
those who offended and reward those who 
believed and were faithful — both here and 
hereafter. This condition developed a 
class known as the priesthood, who have 
always claimed to be teachers of the doc- 
trines of that being, and at times they 
have claimed to be in communication 
with him. All priesthoods in their day 
have been powerful and dominant factors 
in human affairs. Among idolaters and 
pagans the priests were dreaded, even by 
the despotic rulers, chiefly on account of 
the powers and connections claimed by 
them. The histories of the Jews and 
Mohammedans show the same traits. 
Among the various Christian sects (ex- 
cepting during the infancy of the church) 
the dominant tendencies of the priesthood 
have at all times prevailed, although 
to-day they may be considered as dimin- 
ishing quantities. 

It is also shown that the religious 
teachers of all beliefs have generally sided 
with the power that rides. In olden 
times they sided with the rulers of the 
various countries existing then. For cen- 
turies back and up to the present time, 
all European countries have had a state 
religion, and the same may be said of 



most Asiatic and other countries. From 
the time of their establishment, a large 
percentage of the functionaries of the 
various state religions have been promi- 
nent in political as well as spiritual affairs, 
and the political field is by no means 
neglected to-day. In Russia, the Czar is 
nominally the head of the Greek church, 
which is the established religion of that 
country. In Turkey, the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
the head of the Mohammedan religion, 
ranks next to the Sultan, and in some 
Asiatic countries the same custom pre- 
vails. In England a few bishops of the 
established church sit in the House of 
Lords. In Italy, France and Spain, the 
priesthood have controlled the people for 
many centuries, and for the greater part 
of that time were powerful factors in the 
various governments. In Spain, under 
the Inquisition, the ecclesiastics had 
power to torture, or put to death any 
person accused of lukewarm attachment 
or opposition to the church. 

With such extensive powers in the 
hands of the religious teachers for more 
than a thousand years, it was to be ex- 
pected that the people of those, countries 
would be happy, prosperous and well- 
governed ; that the doctrine of Christian- 
ity, according to Christ's teachings, would 
control the actions of all parties, both 
rulers and ruled. Instead, we find the 
greater part of the land and the countries' 
resources in the possession of a compara- 
tively small titled or aristocratic class, 
as their private property, who, con- 
trary to God's command, do not 
earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brows. This class also enjoys many spe- 
cial legal privileges, whilst the masses of 
the people are practically slaves, with few 
rights which their so-called superiors are 
bound to respect. Here many millions 
of human beings — said to be made in 
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God's image and likeness — exist in misery 
and poverty and are considered of less 
account than the horses ridden by their 
masters or the dogs used by them in hunt- 
ing- 
Such conditions could not exist if the 
church and its teachers followed the 
example of Christ, whose servants and 
disciples they profess to be ; but economic 
determinism controlled them, and they cast 
their influence and power on the side of 
the oppressors, for there were worldly 
emoluments, privileges and honors. 

The hopes of a heavenly crown of 
glory, which they continually held before 
the eyes of the downttodden masses as a 
reward for their humble subservience to 
the ruling classes and their sufferings and 
misery on earth, did not appear to appeal 
very strongly to the priests themselves, 
and any one who had the temerity to 
express their doubts on the subject met 
with scant consideration. As time went 
on, the doubters increased in number, the 
people became less superstitious and 
fanatical, the grip of the church began to 
weaken, and in those countries to-day it 
is practically ignored. 

The people read in the Scriptures that 
God was no respecter of persons; they 
read of Christ's teachings, his life and 
sufferings; that he was the friend of the 
downtrodden and lowly, the publican and 
sinner. He was not an admirer of 
princes, of those possessed of riches, or of 
church dignitaries, because his teachings 
condemned them. The fourth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles tells of the way 
in which the early Christians lived, each 
one working in all things for the general 
good. 

In contrast to this, it is known that, for 
some time before the Roman Emperor 
Constantine joined the Christian church, 
many of its bishops and other dignitiaries 
aspired to wealth and power. In early 
days the deacons, presbyters and other 
church officials were elected from among 
the members ; but later, the methods used 
to control the conventions in favor of some 
ambitious candidate were such as would 



be more in place in some corrupt modern 
ward caucus. Constantine saw where 
the political and other influences exer- 
cised by those church-men would be use- 
ful to him in his projects, and for that 
reason he became a Christian. 

Passing over the records of the church's 
action during the centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, and the persecution and martyr- 
dom of many who stood for Christ's 
teachings, we find that at the beginning of 
the twentieth century they are as much as 
ever interested in political and other 
worldly affairs. 

The late Mark Hanna, one of the 
shrewdest politicians ever connected with 
the Republican party, was reported to 
have said that the Roman Catholic 
Church could always be depended on to 
combat Socialism. To-day its actions 
indicate that the Catholic church is a 
strong supporter of the Republican party. 

In the United States, Socialism is a 
recognized political party. Its aims are 
economic; its constitution and platform 
show that it has nothing to do with any 
one's religious beliefs, or unbeliefs. It is 
a world-wide movement and has a litera- 
ture and an array of well-known men 
back of it, whose reputation and ability 
are second to none. But knowing these 
facts, the Catholic church does not hesi- 
tate to misrepresent and condemn it, and 
forbid its members joining the party or 
aiding it in any way. Among its ignorant 
and prejudiced followers such actions 
have some effect, but there are many 
thousands of the more intelligent mem- 
bers who are ardent Socialists, and the 
number is rapidly increasing. The large 
majority of them are still Catholics ; they 
take their religion from Rome, but forbid 
and ignore its interference in their politi- 
cal beliefs. 

Turning to the dissenting churches of 
to-day, we find that some of them do not 
want even the better class of workingmen 
as members. Others do not want any 
member whose income is below a certain 
comfortable figure. Such churches are 
practically social clubs. To a large ex- 
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tent the spiritual welfare of the lower 
classes is practically abandoned to some 
settlement workers, and such institutions 
as the Salvation Army. Many of them 
are zealous, sincere and honest and do a 
great deal of good; but it is doubtful if 
their efforts are elevating or favorable to 
the self-respect of those among whom 
they work. 

Mankind is divided into two classes by 
the existing economic conditions. One 
class claims to control the earth and its 
resources for their own special benefit; 
the other class consists of the great mass 
of the people who have only their labor 
power, which they cannot use without 
coming to the terms of the possessors. 
As to the actions of the churches, if they 
have any ground for assuming to be the 
arbiters of one class, the claim is equally 
good for the other, and even-handed jus- 
tice should be done to both, but as a rule 
they have always leaned to the powerful 
side. Without going back further than 
our own time, we find that in ante-bellum 
days in the Southern states in our own 
country, the churches took sides with the 
slave-owners, and in the Northern states 
the same churches were with the aboli- 
tionists. This shows that economic rather 
than spiritual interests influenced them. 

The following will show the extent to 
which the church to-day is controlled by 
business and its indifference to the welfare 
of the workers. According to the United 
States reports, there are more than 
2,000,000 children under school age (14 
years) at work in America. Under nor- 
mal conditions about 65,000 of them are 
working in the cotton factories in the 
Southern states, which generally run day 
and night. 

Not long ago, the United States govern- 
ment inspectors investigated those fac- 
tories and they reported that they found 
hundreds of children between the ages 
of six and ten years working in them all 
night, with one hour's rest at midnight, 
for the sum of ten cents per night. 

The greater number of those factories 
are owned by Christian gentlemen from 



the New England states, who shut up 
their mills at home and built others in the 
Southern states, so as to be near the 
supply of raw cotton and where child- 
labor laws were not likely to trouble them. 
The conditions under which the children 
worked caused many humane people to 
try to get laws passed which would prevent 
the employment of children under thirteen 
years of age, and compel mill-owners to 
maintain sanitary conditions, but they 
found the influence of the mill-owners 
strong enough to render their efforts 
futile. 

It is very probable that nearly all those 
mill-owners are church members in good 
standing, with a few deacons and other 
officials among them, and no doubt many 
of them help to support foreign missions. 
They look on those not connected with 
any church as ungodly sinners. Yet those 
sanctimonious pharisees destroy thou- 
sands of little children, not only their 
bodies, but their immortal souls, in order 
to pile up riches which they or theirs can- 
not use, but which later may be the cause 
of the ruin of their own families. 

About coal mines, in glass-works, and 
in other factories, hundreds of thousands 
of children are employed at an age when 
they should be in the playground or in 
school. Those children are being sacri- 
ficed on the altar of Mammon as surely as 
other children were formerly sacrificed on 
pagan altars. 

Thousands of good Christian people 
are aware of those conditions and would 
do anything in their power to remedy 
them, but they find business and profits 
controlling the churches and blocking 
every move they make. Business and 
profits are the gods which rule the world 
to-day, and any interference with their 
methods will not be tolerated. Our 
Saviour said, "Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not." 
Under our present cruel, grasping, profit- 
seeking system, the factory-owners' re- 
vised version, according to Mammon, 
would read : " Gather to us the little chil- 
dren, to work in our factories ; we can hire 
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half a dozen][of them for less than we 
would have to pay their father, and by 
hiring them* we can make much larger 
profits." 

Christianity, in one form or another, 
may be said to have had a free hand in 
most European countries from the time 
of the Emperor Constantine to the present 
day, and it is reasonable to expect that in 
this period it could have shaped and 
influenced human affairs so that the 
teachings of Christ would be accepted as 
a guide in all the affairs of life. Instead, 
we find Mammon enthroned. Greed, 
avarice, fraud and trickery are prominent 
features in many business transactions 
to-day. Honesty and fair dealing are the 
exceptions rather than the rule, and the 
man who runs his business by them gen- 
erally fails. 

Most of our material and social affairs 
are to-day gauged by the dollar-mark, and 
the same may be said of most of our 
churches. It is noticeable to-day, no 
matter what their ability, that priests or 
preachers who show sympathy for, or side 
with the toilers, do not get many of the 
plums of the profession. In these so- 
called progressive times the Golden Rule 
appears to be something of a back num- 
ber. A version more in accord with 
present-day practice would read, "Do 
others before they can do you." 

A study of conditions existing to-day 
would go to indicate that most of the 
churches of different denominations are 
not only indifferent to the social and 
material welfare of the working classes, 
but occasional occurrences show that 
they antagonize them. 

A few years ago a number of humane 
people, assisted by several men of wealth 
and influence, such as Robert Hunter, 
Jacob Riis and others, used their utmost 
endeavors to get the state legislature at 
Albany to pass a law to compel tenement- 
owners in New York and other cities in 
that state to put their places in good 
repair and good sanitary condition before 
renting them to any persons to live in. 
The bitterest opponents of the proposed 



law were the trustees of Trinity Church, 
who then owned a large number of those 
disease-breeding tenements, and they 
succeeded in defeating it. Other less 
prominent cases could be cited. 

Among a number of unjust and op- 
pressive laws which are only enforced 
against the working classes, are the 
vagrancy laws of the various states, which 
make every workingman a criminal if he 
is out of work and in poverty. It matters 
not how good or respectable a man may 
be, or how hard he tries to get work to do, 
the fact that he is hungry and destitute 
renders him a criminal in the eyes of the 
law. He is hunted out of every town he 
goes into with an empty pocket. If found 
wandering on the streets of the larger 
cities at night without money or shelter, 
he is liable to be clubbed by the police, 
locked up, and the next day sent to prison. 
If two or three of them get together, the 
conspiracy laws can be used against him. 

His wife and children, whom he left in 
some other place when he started to travel 
in the hope of finding work, may have 
been thrown out on the streets because 
they had nothing with which to pay the 
landlord his rent. In some states the law 
allows the seizure and sale of the tenant's 
household goods to satisfy a claim for rent. 

There is no justice in classing any man 
as a vagrant who is willing to work but 
is deprived of an opportunity to labor 
through no fault of his own ; and neither 
he nor his family should be made to suffer 
by conditions over which he has not the 
least control . He is without visible means 
of support because, in most cases, others 
have deprived him of the greater part of 
the value of his labor. 

The more intelligent among the work- 
ing classes in all countries have very good 
ground for believing that there are laws 
made and administered for the benefit of 
the rich, and other laws made and admin- 
istered for the oppression of the poor. 

There are millions of able, honest, hard- 
working men who in spite of their utmost 
exertions cannot obtain the bare neces- 
saries of life for their wives and children. 
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They are unable to procure food and shel- 
ter for those depending on them — which 
God commanded them to do by their 
labor — because the earth and its resources 
are claimed by a small minority as their 
private property. They cannot apply 
their labor to any part of the earth so as 
to get a living, without the so-called 
owner's permission, under penalty of the 
law. In these days of avarice, greed and 
profit-seeking, no one is expected to give 
a man a day's work unless some profit can 
be made by it, even if he and his starve to 
death for the want of it. When he does 
manage to eke out a bare existence, he, 
his wife and perhaps five or six neglected 
children are crowded into a tenement, 
into two small rooms, one of them perhaps 
without light or ventilation. The wife is 
compelled to work at anything she can get 
to do; she may take in washing or she 
may take in sewing from some sweat-shop, 
to help meet the family expenses. In 
such miserable, disease-breeding holes 
(where millions of human beings exist) 
no farmer would keep a hog, and no 
sporting man would allow his bull pup to 
remain over night. 

There is plenty of money in this coun- 
try; the natural resources and the ability 
to produce and manufacture are as great 
as at any time; and there are as many 
people in want of and able to consume the 
produce as at any other time; so it is evi- 
dent that the present business depression, 
with its attendant poverty, misery and 
crime, is not due to natural causes. As 
long as conditions continue in the various 
countries of this world which create a few 
thousand millionaires and consequently 
hundreds of millions of paupers (millions 
of whom are existing under worse condi- 
tions than beasts) Christianity in any 
form cannot make much headway. Such 
conditions render decency or morality 
impossible, but physical and moral degen- 
eration certain. 

It is also well known that whenever the 
working classes attempt to improve their 
condition and raise themselves out of the 
slavery and misery in which they find 



themselves, they always find themselves 
opposed — by the law actively, and by the 
church passively. 

These and similar conditions existing 
among the proletarians of all countries, 
and a knowledge of the inconsistency, dis- 
honesty, greed and rascality which go 
unpunished among the so-called upper 
classes, have convinced the working 
classes that the churches, no matter what 
the denomination, are not their friends. 
The preaching for the benefit of the 
working classes does not fit in very well 
with the hard, practical facts which con- 
front them in the every-day struggle for 
existence. The churches, like any other 
institutions, work for the interests of the 
class which controls them, whose interests 
are opposed to those of the m workers. 
Consequently they passively approve of 
the inhuman treatment of the working 
classes, because they do not raise hand or 
voice in their behalf. They stand self- 
condemned, because those who are not 
for them are against them. 

In view of these facts, it is not easy to 
find tenable ground on which the churches 
can claim any favorable consideration 
from the working class. 

To-day, in our complex social system, 
telephones, street-cars, railways and many 
other employments keep hundreds of 
thousands of people employed every Sun- 
day. If it is all right for large numbers 
of people to be deprived of a chance to go 
to church on Sunday for the profit or con- 
venience of others, it cannot be far wrong 
for them to stay away from church, when 
not employed on Sunday, if it suits their 
own convenience. 

It is not easy to reconcile the actions of 
wealthy church dignitaries and ecclesiasti- 
cal politicians with their claims to be fol- 
lowers of the meek and lowly Nazarene, 
who, during his sojourn on this earth had 
not where to lay his head. 

There never has been any institution in 
which humanity was an integral part, that 
did not contain in itself the seeds of its 
own dissolution, unless it was based on 
and adhered to the principles of absolute 
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justice to all — a condition which has never 
prevailed on this earth. In ecclesiastical 
institutions, these seeds have been vege- 
tating for some time,and the result is seen 
in the waning influence of the churches of 
all denominations with the people of all 
countries. 

The propagation of Christianity de- 
pends, not on the wealth and luxury of 
millionaires, but on the material welfare 
of the masses. Every family must be able 
to supply itself with the necessaries of life 
by its own industry, and live under sani- 
tary conditions which will promote de- 
cency, morality and self-respect, before 
religion can make much headway. Des- 
titute, poverty-stricken people do not 
build or support churches, and seldom 
visit them. Dead people do not need 
churches. 

The Psalmist said, "Give me neither 
poverty nor riches." In his wisdom he 
recognized a principle which applies to 
day, and will in the future as forcibly, if 
not more so than it did in his day. It is 
well known to secular and religious 
teachers that riches are as detrimental to 
the physical and moral welfare of human- 
ity as poverty. On the one hand, riches 
often encourage idleness, extravagance, 
profligacy, intemperance, immorality, and 
a disregard for the rights of others. On 
the other hand, poverty compels igno- 
rance, immorality, crime, drunkenness, 
and physical, moral and mental deteriora- 
tion. 

St. James said, "By their works ye 
shall know them." And by their works 
have the working classes judged the 
churches. The toilers realize that in 
their struggles for existence the churches 
are no friends of theirs. They also real- 
ize that the churches do nothing to re- 
strain those who are grinding them and 
theirs; that in their struggle to better 



their condition, the churches give them 
neither aid nor comfort, and that if left 
to themselves in adversity, they conclude 
that under more favorable conditions 
they are under no obligations to the 
churches and can get along without them 
as well one time as another. 

It is generally admitted that whatever 
good there is in the world to-day is to a 
great extent due to Christian influences. 
Few men or women can be classed as 
irreligious. Nearly all are believers in a 
Supreme Being, and nearly all of them 
are inclined to do what is right and just 
if conditions allow them to act according 
to their free will. Very few people have 
anything against Christianity as taught 
by Christ; but churchianity, that version 
which favors all the interests which are 
against them, does not appeal to the 
respect or favor of the working classes. 

If the churches wish to draw the masses 
to them, they must show themselves to be 
their friends and benefactors. They must 
cut loose from Mammon, business and 
politics, adhere closer to Christ's teach- 
ings, and take up the cause of the down- 
trodden and the oppressed. They must 
help to improve the material condition of 
the working classes, so that every family 
may be housed under conditions favorable 
to health, decency, and morality, and be 
able, by their own labor, to live above 
misery and poverty. Under such condi- 
tions, it should not be difficult for Chris- 
tian workers to bring nearly all of them to 
be strong adherents of Christianity. 

Under present conditions, the churches, 
as factors in human progress, are losing 
ground, and unless some radical changes 
soon take place in their present methods, 
they will find themselves among other 
institutions which have been tried and 
found wanting. P. W. Hynes. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY REFORMATORY MOVEMENT 
IN THE TREATMENT OF THE CRIMINAL. 

By Rev. Frank B. Sleeper. 



I. JUDGE DANIEL W. BOND: A LEADER OF 

THE PROBATION MOVEMENT 

IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

IN WALTHAM, Massachusetts, on 
Linden street, a few miles from 
Boston, in a commodious residence shaded 
by fine trees, is the residence of Judge 
Daniel W. Bond of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court. Here the Judge, when 
not engaged with his important official 
duties, finds his happy home. 

Daniel W. Bond was born in Canter- 
bury, Connecticut, in 1838. His mental 
inheritance was very strong. On his 
paternal side there was a sire of deep phil- 
osophical tendency. On his maternal 
side there was the scholarly culture of a 
clergyman of the Church of England, a 
graduate of an English university. As a 
youth Daniel was of studious habits. 
To him mental wealth was the best 
wealth and one great aim was the daily 
mastering of superior thought. 

Judge Bond was a student at Plain- 
field, Connecticut, Academy. He also 
took a normal course and devoted some 
time to teaching. The academies of that 
period, before high schools became so 
general, excelled in classical training. 
They were the moulding force of many 
logical, brilliant minds. 

In 1858 Daniel Frost, an attorney of 
Canterbury, Connecticut, advised Daniel 
Bond to become a lawyer. This ap- 
pealed to his highest judgment and de- 
cided his future. His preparatory studies 
were in the office of Mr. Frost. 



tory lawyer. For him the legal code had 
mighty principles for the indefatigable 
searcher. To fully understand the deep, 
eternal reason of wisest statutes from 
greatest statesmen was the passion of his 
soul. Those days in Columbia Law 
School proved his large equipment for 
the difficult and diverse problems of an 
attorney's life. 

Judge Bond has great reverence for 
religion, is a strong believer in the mission 
of the church and in Christ. Yet he is 
not a religious-creed man. In his own 
characteristic way he seeks out truth for 
himself. He holds in profound respect 
the religious belief held by others. It is 
their inherent right. Yet this has but 
little weight with him except as his own 
mind can know its reasonableness and 
his own soul can test its power. 

I have heard him speak very strongly 
against profanity. He said: "It is fool- 
ish; it is needless; it wounds the con- 
science of those who have their honest 
religious convictions and who do not like 
to hear God's name taken in vain." 

It were well for the world if all attorneys 
were of the exalted character of Judge 
Bond, aiming to do justice by every one. 
The greedy sharks, a contemptible nui- 
sance in an honorable law office, the 
oppressors of the weak and knaves seek- 
ing to cover their dishonesty, failed to find 
in him such a lawyer as they wanted. 
Men who hold that might, however cruel, 
is right, turned away from such a coun- 
sellor. To him the practice of law was 
not sharp, unscrupulous dealing. He 



In 1860 we see him going as a stranger brought his profession up to a high stan- 



to New York city to Columbia Law 
School. Here, under Professor Dwight, 
was laid the foundation of his masterly 
course as attorney and judge. His pur- 
pose was not to be a surface or perfunc- 



dard of right and usefulness and his ex- 
perience both as prosecuting and defend- 
ing attorney was very large. . J } 
From 1877 to 1889 he was district- 
attorney for Hampden and Franklin 
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counties, Massachusetts. His work in 
this important office was thorough, hu- 
mane and true. There was not a merci- 
less spirit of prosecution having no con- 
sideration for the accused. Two ques- 
tions arose with him. (1) Is the man 
guilty or innocent? (2) If the former, 
what legal course is best for the commun- 
ity and for him ? It was not always his 
ambition to gain a verdict of guilty. He 
realized that at times innocent men are 
placed in a suspicious environment. His 
great mission was the careful, helpful 
ends of justice. 

At that time the probation cause was 
winning attention and obtaining power 
and influence. It was then a new propo- 
sition coming before the courts that sincere 
reformation is of far greater value than 
punishment. District-Attorney Aldrich, 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1853, the 
first pioneer of probation, began setting 
forth this new gospel of reformation. Men 
who had fallen in crime and sincerely de- 
sired a better life should be given a " sec- 
ond chance." District-Attorney Bond 
was of the same spirit. He was very 
deeply interested in the uplifting of 
unfortunate but repentant offenders. To 
him one great, leading purpose of the 
law was the restoration to righteousness 
of all who gave promise of this. 

In 1886, Governor Robinson, who had 
known Hon. Mr. Bond exceedingly well 
as lawyer and district-attorney, tendered 
to him the position of judge of the Supe- 
rior Court. This was declined for finan- 
cial reasons. Mr. Bond, a great lover of 
agriculture, had purchased a farm as yet 
not wholly paid for and he needed his 
large salary to clear it from debt. It is a 
strange comment on the economy of our 
commonwealth that we pay such low 
salary to the judges of our higher courts. 
Our ablest, truest lawyers accepting this 
honored position, must sacrifice thou- 
sands of dollars from their legitimate 
practice. 

In 1890 he was again tendered by Gov- 
ernor Brackett the office of judge of the 
Superior Court. It was accepted, and 



Judge Bond removed to Waltham. Now 
began his most important life-work. All 
of his wide knowledge of law, all of his 
valuable experience as attorney, all of his 
sincere conscientiousness were in largest 
demand. 

An officer of the court says of Judge 
Bond: "I have been deeply impressed 
with his sincerity, unassuming dignity 
and accurate balance of judgment. He 
aims only to do what is right. He is care- 
ful that the pendulum shall not swing too 
far one way. I honor the man to the 
highest for his wisdom and true-hearted- 
ness. If severe sentence is given any it is 
the one scorning both the law and the 
helpful attempt of probation." 

Judge Bond is not known at first ac- 
quaintance. There are hidden depths, 
resources of mind and soul that appear 
only after long, close knowledge of him. 
In his search for pure justice he is con- 
tinually revealing his higher self. This 
may appear to some as reserve, but it is 
the constant^ daily seeking for the right. 

We point with great pride to our Mas- 
sachusetts judiciary. The noted Benja- 
min F. Butler, at one time in the Superior 
Court, tried before the presiding judge to 
set aside an indictment. He received an 
incisive and comprehensive answer with 
the decree that the case should at once go 
to trial. A friend^ speaking to the judge 
said: 

" You seem to have no fear of the ablest 
lawyers." 

"Why should we fear," answered the 
judge. "Our position is for life. We 
need only to guard against making errors 
of court decision. We are thankful that 
there is a Court of Appeals where such 
cases can be carried." 

Judge Bond's true position is on the 
bench. Certain intuitions are nature's 
gift to him. He has wonderful quickness 
to read character. He has accurate dis- 
cernment of the right or wrong of a case. 
He is wise in allowing all testimony that 
is competent and in shutting out what is 
not. He has great ability in giving a 
clear, comprehensive charge to the jury. 
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These make up his characteristics as a 
judge. 

He is very patient and genial. No man 
more so. Yet there is " a thus far and no 
farther." Presuming attorneys who at- 
tempt to pass over the line are conscious 
of a positive halt. A lawyer is not 
allowed under him as judge to manage 
his case in a selfish, incompetent way. 

Coming near to Judge Bond, I have 
been impressed with his intellectual, 
moral and spiritual modesty. No man 
is more conscious of human limits than 
he. One of his expressions to me was the 
true revelation of the inner man. "I 
wish I could look deeper into the soul, 
character and the future of a man who 
comes before me for trial. The matter 
of decision and sentence in such cases 
requires more than human wisdom. I 
cannot look into their future." Here 
spoke both the man and the judge. It 
was the tone and sympathy with which 
this was given that revealed his moral 
honesty to me. To make a wrong decree 
against an offender would deeply pain his 
soul should it afterwards be known by 
him. 

Judge* Bond is chairman of the com- 
mittee of judges of the Superior Court 
on Probation. Nothing has drawn him 
nearer to the hearts of lawyers, officers 
and the people than this. He gives large 
attention and faithful labor to this great 
cause. He has looked deeply into state 
legislation and has prepared many pam- 
phlets concerning probation. How great 
his work along this line, time only can tell. 
To him justice is infinitely more than the 
grinding out of court machinery. It is, 
if possible, the uplift of fallen men. 

Yet this is the most pronounced oppo- 
site of maudlin sympathy. It is clear, 
carefully-defined mercy that accomplishes 
what stern justice cannot. It has resulted 
again and again in the reclaiming of man- 
hood and pure womanhood. To a pur- 
pose as high as this Judge Bond nobly 
devotes the best in his life, and it is the 
enduring crown of his work. 

Judge Bond realizes the exceedingly 



high character of his mission in life, hold- 
ing himself responsible so far as any 
mortal can, to the supreme law of justice 
and of right. It is a growing conviction 
with him that prison cells are not the most 
effective means of reformation. If it be 
possible to find in the heart of the accused 
a great purpose for integrity Judge Bond 
would gladly afford all reasonable aid and 
encouragement. He loves humanity. To 
him it is an unspeakable and awful waste 
to have it overthrown by the ruinous 
power of iniquity. 

n. Massachusetts' estimate of soul 

AND CHARACTER. 

The probation system of Massachusetts 
is the latest expression of a higher civiliza- 
tion. We have had justice demanding 
punishment for every crime, no more, no 
less, according to a so-called just law. 
There is now a higher civilized justice 
taking into consideration man's sinful 
environment, his temptations and weak- 
nesses, and that cares supremely for 
reformation of character. Judge Charles 
A. DeCourcy of the Massachusetts Supe- 
rior Court and chairman of the Probation 
Commissioners of Massachusetts, has 
well expressed the thought. "It is not 
for one crime, stealing forty or fifty 
dollars, that we punish a man. It is 
because his character is wrong and likely 
to break out any time into serious offense." 
High, noble justice profoundly questions: 
Not how much imprisonment is obliga- 
tory, but can we render the man's future 
upright and free from the danger of 
crime. 

An illustration will serve: A man, 
financially in a hard position as a broker 
and real-estate agent, by misrepresenta- 
tion and a falsely-signed document, put 
himself where arrest was demanded. 
The probation officer talked with him. 
The fact of his crime was not disputed. 
What should be done with the offender? 
Some said it was a deliberate violation of 
law and intended to defraud others of 
their money; that such an act required 
punishment, or justice would be defeated 
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and society without protection. Others 
took a higher and nobler view : they said, 
The man is sorry for his crime. Give 
him time and he will make good the 
amount defrauded. He has wife and 
children, whom he sincerely loves and for 
whom he was in part, tempted to this evil. 
If imprisoned they will not have his sup- 
port or presence and will rest under dis- 
grace. He was never guilty of any other 
crime, and we owe to him in the kindness 
of heartfelt and loving justice, the pos- 
sibility of reforming soul, character and 
life. 

The latter reasoning prevailed, and 
probation was granted him. In the 
depth of his penitential sorrow the of- 
fender made restitution as fast as he rea- 
sonably could. Having a wife, the soul 
of his soul, and happy children to encour- 
age him, and being a man of unusual 
business ability, he has been five years 
paying dollar for dollar to those who sus- 
tained the loss at his hands. Even his 
enemies are convinced. They say openly 
that probation in his case was very wise. 

What is a human character worth? 
The probation system propounds that 
question and waits for a reply. A man 
whose hand has done the unlawful thing, 
if he can become upright in the sight of 
God and man, is not his moral change 
beyond price? Think, if it were your 
father or brother or son. Let such col- 
ored glass be before your eyes, not 
selfishly, but according to the brotherhood 
of man. The Christian world is awaking 
to duty. He who leads a man from 
crime up to the solid plane of honesty, 
proves himself the most just mortal we 
have. 

A young man who had inherited the 
love of liquor, when under its influence 
foolishly opposed a policeman with in- 
sulting words, and was takea to the 
police station. It was afterwards found 
that he had been guilty, when in drink, 
of larceny. The case was serious. It 
would go to the Superior Court and was 
sure of a sentence of imprisonment. The 
young man, when he had sobered off, 



was very sober. He realized that his 
life was surely tending to the bad. The 
worst ruin stood out before him. 

The probation officer, having with him 
the kind pastor of the young man, talked 
with him. The clergyman said, "John, 
are you going to the bad? We would 
save you if we could. But you are the 
only man who can save yourself." John 
replied, " It is true. If I may have pro- 
bation, I will tear this inherited tendency 
out of me by the roots." [I use his own 
words.] " I will live uprightly and make 
restitution." The probation officer felt 
that it was an encouraging case, and pro- 
bation was granted. There was no more 
dissipation or drinking on the part of that 
young man. Being smart, active and of 
pleasing appearance, friends gathered 
about him, encouraged and helped him. 
His life was clean and prosperous and he 
has made full restitution. Afterwards, 
when he offered himself as a member of 
the church, he said, " Probation has made 
me a man." What greater trophy can be 
asked for ? 

Crime is not capable of being measured 
by feet and inches like a block of wood or 
stone. No two cases of evil are ever alike. 
Victor Hugo's words are essential truth, 
" To reform a man you need to begin with 
his grandfather." A judge of the Supe- 
rior Court said to me, "I wish I knew 
how long or short sentence I should 
impose on those who must be imprisoned. 
But I do not. I am not able to look into 
the man's peculiar environment or to 
read his purposes of good or evil, or the 
moral standard of his future." Oh, true 
and wise judge! You hold up before us 
the hardest moral problem of the world. 

At one time I was one of the speakers 
in a large temperance meeting, and 
listened to a young lawyer. I was held 
spellbound, not alone by the intense words 
he uttered, but by the strange magnetism 
through all of his sentences. He had the 
mightiest spiritual power over that large 
audience that I have ever known. 

After the service I complimented him 
on his wonderful eloquence, and he told 
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me his story. He was born of a drinking 
father and mother, who practically drank 
up to the hour of his birth. He said, 
"There has never been a conscious time 
in my life when there was not the cry of 
* Rum ! Rum ! ' in my nature. As a boy I 
was fast going to the bad and was arrested 
for crime. The probation system was not 
then what it is now. The district- 
attorney put me on probation. I went 
to a wealthy uncle of mine and we had 
the following conversation : 

"Uncle — ' Henry, what do you want 
to do ? You cannot afford to waste your 
life.' 

" Henry — ' I have done with drinking 
forever. I wish I could go through col- 
lege and become a lawyer.' 

"Uncle — 'If you will live free from 
liquor and all crime I will pay your ex- 
penses through college and the law school 
and give you a financial start in your pro- 
fession.' 

"Henry — * Uncle, I will take you at 
your word. I will be entirely free from 
any violation of the law, and will seek to 
honor you/ 

"Uncle — 'But have you the strength 
of character to do this ? Will not tempta- 
tion overcome you in spite of yourself?' 

" Henry — 'The future will prove it one 
way or the other. I will strive for a com- 
plete victory.' " 

Henry was brave for his hard struggle. 
It was a battle during all the conscious 
hours and minutes. He knew that one 
slip in evil would ruin him forever. He 
went with honor through his preparatory 
course and college and the law school. 
Others might fool with wine or cham- 
pagne. Not he. He did not dare to. 
The uncle, true to his word, paid his bills. 
He was kept well fed and clothed, build- 
ing himself strong, physically, mentally 
and morally. At the time I knew him 
he was a practicing lawyer, very able and 
highly honored. 

What wonder that he was the master- 
mind that evening, holding that audience 
as no other speaker could ? The justice 
of the present measures along entirely 



different lines from the past and with a 
radically different sense. It would be a 
fearful misnomer of justice sending that 
young man to prison, to grind out his 
sentence, disheartened and cursed, having 
no hold on God or man. It would have 
proven an everlasting blot on Christian 
civilization. To take a human being, 
throbbing with high and noble hopes for 
the future, and to deliberately consign 
him to the devil and evil and perdition is 
slaughter, not only of the body, but of the 
soul. 

Probation is the most evenly-balanced 
system in the world. It has not the 
slightest alliance with crime. The pro- 
bationer defeats his own case when he 
thinks he can carry mercy and evil hand 
in hand. Mercy will surely overthrow 
crime, or crime will overthrow mercy. 
It requires but little time to decide this. 
Probation and righteousness are wedded 
forever. 

It is told of a man on board of a ship, 
in a most dangerous storm, crying out : 

" Oh, good Lord ! Oh, good devil ! " 

" But, Pat, why do you cry on to both ? " 

"I do not know into whose hands 1 
shall fall. I want to make friends of 
both." 

Probation, like the gospel of Christ, is 
an eternal vow of uprightness. There is 
no mingling of good and evil. If oil and 
water will not mix, neither will the pure 
water of righteousness mix with the dirty 
oil of crime. 

Probation is the great surprise of the 
world. Study this system on every side. 
It has not one weak, defenseless place. 
True, there have been errors and mis- 
takes. Probation officers, doing their 
best, are not infallible. They are honest, 
but they cannot avoid some mortifying 
failures. But the system itself seems 
inspired of holy prophets. I felt proud, 
speaking one evening on this subject, 
before an Emerson Club, and afterwards, 
when questioned on all sides there was not 
one that I could not fully answer. 

The following is an illustration of the 
strictness and fairness of probation. A 
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man, untrue to his wife, who was of high 
character and sweet disposition, was 
guilty of intimacy with another woman, 
and was arrested. He was so skilful in 
his pleading for probation and promise 
of a true life that he could deceive the 
very elect After he was granted proba- 
tion he fled to another state. It was 
known that the woman was with him. 
The probation officer said, "We will see 
if justice can be defied like this." The 
man and woman were arrested, brought 
back to the court, and he was surrendered. 
His sentence followed at once. The fol- 
lowing conversation took place: 

Prisoner — "I thought that as a pro- 
bationer I was to have mercy." 

Probation Officer — "Mercy for 
what ? To live your wicked life ? To de- 
sert that loving wife of yours, of whom 
you are not worthy ? Mercy in probation 
is never for such iniquity as that." 

It may be a strong statement that pro- 
bation is far stricter in the life it demands 
than justice or imprisonment To have 
a probation officer almost read your 
thoughts, knowing all about your associa- 
tions, your temptations and dangers and 
indiscretions, your home life and shop 
life and society life, whether you pay you 
debts or not, whether you drink a glass of 
beer or whiskey, or practice total absti- 
nence — such watch care is impossible at 
the hands of the officers of the law. The 
probation officer is a true brother to the 
ward, searching into his inner life, and 
requiring integrity. I overheard a pro- 
bation officer say to one of his wards: 

" I was shocked when I knew of your 
being at a certain place and the conduct 
you were guilty of. I hope it will not 
happen again. In fact, it must not 
happen. If it does, it will be at your 
peril" 

A girl, exposed to the dangers of city 
life, was not earning sufficient wages to 
live as she needed to, and was seduced 
by a man in the same store, on the prom- 
ise of financial aid. The wife of the man 
found evidence of their crime and had her 
arrested. While somewhat patient con- 



cerning her husband she manifestly had 
no mercy on the girl. The probation 
officer pitied her as all girls in such trying 
circumstances are to be pitied. She told 
him her story. 

" I was brought up in the country, in a 
home that was straitlaced. I only blame 
my parents that they sent me out into the 
world so ignorant of danger. I surely do 
not excuse myself. I was hard-pressed 
for money, and yielded. I do not know 
why the wife blames me more than her 
husband. Is it true that woman is 
woman's worst enemy? If I may have 
probation I will live uprightly. There 
shall be no more crime." 

Put justice in her case into the scales 
and weigh it On one hand, a girl not 
entirely lost, but with strong hope and 
possibility of purity. Her future could 
be made spotless as the newly-fallen 
snow, and her soul radiant with joy. On 
the other hand, a stern decree of so-called 
justice locks her within prison walls. 
She is spotted forever as a moral leper. 
The earth, to her prayers, is like iron, and 
the heaven as brass. Are we not obliged 
to give a new dictionary meaning to the 
word "justice," as doing the highest, 
purest, truest and best for all ? 

In Charlestown prison there was a 
young man with the following record: 
When he was three years of age his 
mother deserted her home and went off 
to a bad life. The father soon married 
again, and the new mother hated the boy. 
He was brought up to swear, drink and 
steal. It was the devil's own atmosphere. 
His education was neglected, and this was 
completed when he was in prison. Chap- 
lain Barnes was very kind to him. In 
spite of this the prisoner swore and was 
rough. He felt that fate, with a sure grip 
of steel, was fastening his life for evil. 

Afterwards, in another prison, I be- 
came his chaplain and spiritual adviser. 
I carried to him the best books to read, 
some fine histories, romances, a Bible 
and Geikie's Life of Christ. He was 
deeply affected by what he read, and said, 
"I loathe a rough, swearing life." He 
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stopped his swearing and roughness. 

After serving his sentence another 
indictment hung over him. The proba- 
tion officer reported to the judge, " He is 
a different man. His soul is longing for 
an upright life. Will not your honor 
grant him probation ? " What has been 
the result ? All crime seems cast out of 
his life. It is deep, moral principle that 
controls. And I say, in all truth, that I 
feel morally proud of such a victory. 

I doubt if the probation system could 
have been observed fifty or one hundred 
years ago. Under the old stern, fatal- 
istic, Calvinism of that time it had no 
place. Men seemed to delight in seeing 
the wicked suffer. The great poet Tenny- 
son had an aunt of hard-shell theology. 
Writing to him when he was but a boy 
she said, "Whenever I think of you, T 
am mindful of the words of Christ, 
* Depart from me ye cursed into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his 



angels.' " The age has gone by when we 
can take pleasure in the pangs of those 
who are unworthy. A nobler spirit sways 
the soul. 

To have a system that saves twenty- 
five to thirty per cent of criminals, mak- 
ing them into noble men and women, and 
twenty-five to thirty per cent, more some- 
what reformed in life, is wonderful. 
When drinking men entirely forsake their 
cups, when the impure live uprightly, 
when thieves, gamblers and defaulters 
prove honest, when husband and wife are 
happily reunited, when restitution is 
fully accomplished, when taxes are ren- 
dered much less — these are the grand 
results of the probation system. What 
wonder that Massachusetts, England, 
Scotland, Sweden and Germany are 
adopting this wise plan of lifting men to 
uprightness. 

Frank B. Sleeper. 

Rowley, Massachusetts. 
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IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT AND THE 
POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 



Lincoln and the Fundamental Ideal of 
Popular Rule. 

TO ONE who believes in fundamental democ- 
racy, no event of recent years has been 
so pregnant with inspiration as the nation- 
wide celebration which marked the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln. Coming as it did in the flood-tide 
of the most dangerous and determined reaction 
from fundamental democratic ideals and prin- 
ciples that has marked our history, it has given 
a new inspiration and hope to thousands who 
were all but despairing of the success of popu- 
lar rule in the presence of the aggressive, de- 
termined and powerful march of the feudalism 
of privileged wealth, operating through politi- 
cal bosses and money-controlled machines, and 
the pliant tools of predatory wealth in state, 
press, school and church. 

True, the enemies of democracy, — the politi- 
cal bosses, the handymen of the interests, the 
usurpers of powers not granted by the consti- 
tution, — one and all, seeing the profound ad- 
miration of the people for the great champion 
of common humanity and popular sovereignty, 
of justice and human rights, made haste to 
bulwark their threatened popularity by the 
hollow praise that has ill accorded with their 
lives and actions as the long prayers of the 
Pharisees were inconsistent with their practice 
of fobbing widows and orphans, in the days 
of the Great Nazarene. 

But barring this fly in the ointment, this 
praise of those who, were Lincoln here to-day, 
would be his bitterest enemies and whom he 
would have scorned because of their assaults 
upon the fundamental principles of popular 
government, the Lincoln celebration has been 
the most significant and inspiring event of 
years. It has filled the popular mind with 
great ideals and truths that those who are so 
industriously and actively seeking to establish 
class rule under the robes of republican govern- 
ment most dread to see emphasized. It has 
flooded the imagination of the rising genera- 
tion with the light of democracy, so hated and 
feared by the reactionary interests and up- 



holders of monarchal, aristocratic, plutocratic, 
oligarchical or the modern hybrid despotic 
rule, which is born of a union of privilege- 
seeking classes with corrupt bosses and their 
money-controlled machines. 

No great statesman since the days of Jeffer- 
son believed more implicitly or whole-h*»artediy 
in the genius of democracy than did Abraham 
Lincoln. He gave sincere and whole-hearted 
allegiance to the great fundamental principles 
which differentiate a democratic republic or 
popular rule from all forms of class govern- 
ment, — the principle that the voter is the sover- 
eign and master, and the official merely the 
representative, steward or servant, under sacred 
obligation to carry out the wishes and conserve 
the interests of his master, as opposed to the 
theory of despots, whether emperor, king, aris- 
tocracy, oligarchy, or the present-day political 
boss, that the officials are the masters and the 
people the servants. 

Lincoln *s ideal of the true position and the 
duty of the official in a government like ours 
was clearly set forth in his frank statement 
made to the electors when, as a candidate for 
the Legislature, he asked their suffrage. 

"If elected,' ' he declared, "I shall consider 
the whole people of Sangamon my constituents, 
as well those that oppose as those that support 
me. While acting as their representative I shall 
be governed by their will on all subjects upon 
which I have the means of knowing what their 
will i8. ,, 

In his admirable sketch of Lincoln, Mr. 
Brand Whitlock well says: 

"The whole theory of representative govern- 
ment was never more clearly understood, never 
more clearly expressed. Even then he had an 
occult sense of public opinion, knew what the 
general mind was thinking. Always funda- 
mentally democratic, he was so close to the 
heart of humanity that intuitively he measured 
its mighty pulsations, and believed that the 
public mind was not far from right. Years 
afterward, expressing his belief in the people's 
judgment as the one authority in affairs, he 
asked, ' Is there any better or equal hopet ' ' ' 
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A Nation Under the Spell of the Great 
Commoner. 
No one can estimate the beneficial influence 
upon the idealism of the nation and the Repub- 
lic of to-morrow which flowed from this coun- 
try-wide celebration in which the millions of 
the public schools no less than the reading adult 
Americans had their mental vision centered in 
an informing way upon the noblest representa- 
tive of the democratic spirit since it was so 
splendidly embodied and expressed by Thomas 
Jefferson. The genius, the ideals, the prin- 
ciples and the blessings of democracy were so 
embodied in the thought and the life of the 
martyred president that no man can read his 
history without having the broader, nobler and 
juster ideals born of advancing civilization 
aroused and stimulated; and here from ocean 
to ocean school children were studying the life 
of Lincoln in order that they might prepare 
essays, compositions, orations and discussions 
dealing with his life and its fruition. 

Lincoln as Viewed by a Southern Editor and 
an English Essayist. 

The great press for the hour seemed to for- 
get the narrow limitations that too often mark 
it in this later day, and vied with school and 
forum in paying tribute to the man, his life and 
achievements. The familiarizing of the mind 
of the people with Lincoln and his ideals by 
the press has amounted almost to a new bap- 
tism of the people with the spirit of democ- 
racy. The editorials, life sketches and anec- 
dotes have been complemented by the republi- 
cation of master poems and tributes of other 
days and the giving of new estimates and 
characterizations of Lincoln and the great pas- 
sages in his life, by men eminently fitted to 
accurately and dramatically deal with their sub- 
jects. To us two of the most interesting brief 
prose tributes and estimates were called forth 
by the celebration were from the pen of Herny 
Watterson, the famous Southern editor, and 
a critical characterization at once reminiscent 
and descriptive, from over-seas, penned by that 
highly intuitive thinker and graphic and in- 
cisive essayist, Francis Grierson. 

Mr. Watterson in the March Cosmopolitan 
contributed one of the most notable essays on 
Lincoln that has appeared. Every paragraph 
is richly worth the reading. The article is 
marked by a broad, judicial and truly states- 
manlike spirit very pleasing to the lover of 
that which is finest in human thought. Space 
renders it impossible for us to quote this most 



interesting contribution of the distinguished 
journalist and old soldier of the Confederacy. 

Mr. Grierson 's tribute to Lincoln appeared 
in an English publication, The New Age. After 
mentioning the fact that his father had re- 
moved from the old country to Alton, Illinois, 
when the writer was a small boy, and that he 
enjoyed the rare privilege of hearing the last 
of the great historic series of debates between 
Lincoln and Douglas, Mr. Grierson gives some 
epigrammatic characterizations of the great 
President that were made by famous men with 
whom he was later acquainted in Washington 
during the administration of Lincoln. Among 
these he calls to mind Don Piatt's observation. 
"His body," said the brilliant editor of the 
Washington Capital, "was a huge skeleton in 
clothes; his face defied artistic skill to soften 
or idealize, yet it brightened like a lit lantern 
when animated. His dull eyes would fairly 
sparkle with fun, or express as kindly a look 
as I ever saw, when moved by some matter of 
human interest." While the well-known In- 
diana statesman, the Hon. George Julian, char- 
acterized the laugh of Lincoln as being like 
that of "Sartor Resartus," "a laugh of the 
whole man from head to heel." 

Mr. Grierson then gives his impression of 
Lincoln, — an impression so graphic and un- 
hackneyed that we quote somewhat at length 
from it: 

"Abraham Lincoln belonged to that rare 
class whom Edmond Scherer calls 'les grands 
melancoliques.' Of these I find two sorts: those 
who laugh because they can, and those who 
languish because they lack the faculty of 
laughter. Humor is the safety-valve of genius, 
a 'scape-pipe for the vapors of apprehension 
and melancholy. Statesmen and soldiers with- 
out this gift rush in where angels fear and 
devils dare not tread. A tragic gloom made 
Bonaparte a wandering lunatic, Bismarck a 
marauding minotaur, and Gladstone a man 
who saw everything with only eye. 

"A practical humorist is a man who can see 
himself double, one who can stand outside his 
own body and behold himself as others would 
see him if for one moment he let himself com- 
mit the ridiculous. He can, if he pleases, be 
his own accuser, his own counsel, his own 
judge, and his own jury, and finish by dis- 
charging himself from the bar of his own 
reason without a stain on his character. 

"Now, Abraham Lincoln was the greatest 
practical humorist of his time, perhaps of all 
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time. Where Disraeli used his wits for the 
advancement of his person or his party, Lincoln 
used his for the good of the whole country, the 
furtherance of a universal principle. He laugh- 
ed at his own stories, but the moral remained; 
and a humorous story which points a moral is 
better than a moral that produces depression. 
Other men could very well have been mistaken 
for what they were not. Washington might 
have passed for a country squire, Disraeli for 
a lawyer or sculptor, Gladstone for a judge or 
bishop, Whitman for a* country schoolmaster, 
Poe for an artist or musician. Alone, of all 
the great men of his own country, Abraham 
Lincoln bore the imprint of Nature on every 
feature, the sign of the Western soil, the virgin 
wilderness, the unsullied atmosphere, the un- 
trammelled dominion of individual freedom. 
There was about his dark, rugged face and his 
gaunt figure something that harmonized with 
the dark, silent waters of the Mississippi in its 
least romantic aspects; for Lincoln, whose ex- 
istence was one long romance, was the least 
romantic mortal that anyone could possibly 
imagine. He was not an artist, like Disraeli, 
nor a prose-poet, like Burke, nor a man of 
imaginative eloquence, like his great rival 
Douglas; and for a very good reason — he had 
no imagination. Humor and imagination were 
strong points in Disraeli, humor and logic in 
Lincoln. 

"None of the American humorists were men 
who had the imaginative faculty strongly de- 
veloped; and Mark Twain is so little of a poet 
that only once in his most serious book, Life on 
the Mississippi, does he speak adequately of the 
great river, and then only in ten lines. While 
Disraeli displayed humor and imagination, 
humor and logic held Lincoln to mother earth, 
to plain statements, plain facts, and plain peo- 
ple. Mark Twain has been successfully imi- 
tated, Whitman is far from insurmountable, 
Poe '8 detective stories have engendered a host 
of successful emulators. To imitate Lincoln 
one would require to be born again ; no one ever 
looked like him, no one ever acted like him, no 
humor was ever so intimately related to far- 
reaching vision, moods of melancholy, and 
moments of incommensurable and incommuni- 
cable power. Beside him the academical poli- 
ticians of Virginia and Massachusetts appeared 
provincial rhetoricians, book-worms, or fanatics. 
His long, lank body, awkward hands and feet, 
his ill-fitting clothes, the inexorable individ- 
uality of his head and face made the senatorial 
aristocrats at Washington look like tailors' 



dummies from London or intellectual auto- 
matons from Boston. He spoiled reams of 
their classical rhetoric by a page of witty rea- 
son, conciliated party fanaticism by the suave 
logic hidden in his outbursts of pleasantry, and 
sterilized the poison of patriotic bigotry by a 
combination of patience, tact, and prophetic in- 
tuition such as was never known before in the 
history of politics. 

"When, in May, 1861, three months after 
the outbreak of War, Secretary Seward pre- 
pared a carefully worded despatch to the 
American Minister at the Court of St. James 
it was Lincoln who took the despatch in hand 
and, with erasures and additions, proved him- 
self a past grand-master in the mystical di- 
plomacy of words, an adept in the art of 
phraseology. This despatch, corrected by the 
backwoods President with so much cunning 
and wisdom, prevented the irreparable calamity 
of a war with England. 

"A high-pressure education means a low- 
pressure of knowledge. One of the secrets of 
Lincoln's power lay in the fact that no one 
ever pressed him to learn anything. A univer- 
sity is a forcing-tube where the brains of genius 
go in at the big and come out at the little end, 
like patent tooth-paste or refined vaseline, the 
free application of which is supposed to in- 
noculate others with the divine virus of a lin- 
gering classicism. Lincoln had the miraculous 
good fortune to escape the filleting process. 
He went through life with all his awkward 
bones untwisted, with his lank frame, his lan- 
guid movements, heavy countenance, quick wit, 
dreamy moods, and clear vision. Although he 
was always observing and always learning, no 
one could add an iota to the will, the character, 
or the substance of the man. At the age of 
thirty-six he was alluded to as 'Old Abe/ and 
what he was at twenty he remained to the day 
of his assassination. 

"Abraham Lincoln changed not only the 
customs, habits, and opinions of the major por- 
tion of the American people, but the opinions 
and sentiments of millions of people in other 
parts of the world. He was not a type. He 
loomed unique and solitary, like a sphinx in 
the desert of Democracy, a symbol of destiny 
and disruption in the Ethiopian night of mod- 
ern slavery." 

Lincoln and the Poets of the People. 

Fine as has been much of the voluminous 
prose writing on Lincoln that has appeared in 
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connection with the centenary of his birth, we 
doubt if anything has appealed to the popular 
imagination, especially that of the rising gen- 
eration, in so compelling a manner as the many 
fine poems called forth by the occasion, and the 
republication and wide dissemination of the 
distinctly great personal poems relating to Lin- 
coln 's life and death that appeared long ago. 
Some of these poetical writings are so richly 
worth preserving and are so instinct with in- 
spiration for our young that we reproduce them 
in this paper. The most distinctly great poem 
that the Lincoln centenary called f oTth was, as 
we would naturally expect, from the pen of 
democracy's laureate, Edwin Markham. It was 
entitled "The Coming of Lincoln" and ap- 
peared first in the New York American and Mr. 
Hearst's other papers. 

Men saw no portents on that winter night 
A hundred yean ago. No omens flared 
Above that rail-built cabin with one door. 
And windowless to all the peering stars. 
They laid him In the hollow of a log. 
Humblest of cradles, save that other one — 
The manger In the stall at Bethlehem. 

No portents! yet with whisper and alarm 
The Evil Powers that dread the nearing feet 
Of heroes held a council in that hour; 
And sent three fates to darken that low door, 
To baffle and beat back the heaven-sent child. 
Three were the fates— gaunt Porerty that chains. 
Gray Drudgery that grinds the hope away, 
And gaping Ignorance that starves the soul. 

They came with secret laughters to destroy. 
Brer they dogged him, counting erery step, 
Waylaid his youth and struggled for his life. 
They came to master, but he made them serve. 
And from the wrestle with the destinies, 
He rose with all his energies aglow. 

For God, upon whose stedfast shoulders rest 
These governments of ours, had not forgot. 
He needed for his purpose a voice, 
A Toice to be a clarion on the wind. 
Crying the word of freedom to dead hearts, 
Tne word the centuries had waited for. 

So hidden in the West, God shaped bis man. 
There in the unspoiled solitudes he grew, 
Unwarped by culture and uncramped by creed; 
Keeping his course courageous and alone, 
As goes the Mississippi to the sea. 
His daring spirit burst the narrow bounds, 
Rose resolute; and like the sea-called stream 
He tore new channels where be found no way. 

The tools were his first teachers, sternly kind. 
The plow, the scythe, the maul, the echoing az 
Taught him their homely wisdom and their peace. 
He had the plain man's genius— common sense, 
Yet rage for knowledge drove bis mind afar; 
He fed his spirit with the bread of books, 
And slaked his thirst at all the wells of thought. 
But most he read the heart of common man, 

Scanned all its secret pages stained with tears 
Saw all the guile, saw all the piteous pain; 
And yet could keep the smile about his lips, 
Love and forgive, see all and pardon all; 
His only fault, the fault that some of old 
Laid even on God — that he was ever wont 
To bend the law to let his mercy out. 

Mr. Markham complemented the service to 
the cause of democratic progress which he ren- 
dered in preparing the above poem, by giving 
to the public a carefully revised and greatly 
enlarged version of his justly popular personal 



poem on Lincoln, — a poem which in its present 
revised form is, in our judgment, without ques- 
tion the gratest personal poem in American 
literature. 

When the Norn Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 
She left the Heaven of Heroes and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 
She took the tried clay of the common road — 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 
Tempered the heap with thrill of human tears; 
Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 
Into the shape she breathed a flame to light 
That tender, tragic, everchanglng face. 
Here was a man to hold against the world, 
A man to match our peaks and plains and seas. 

The color of the ground was in him; the red earth; 

The smack and tang of elemental things: 

The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

The good-will of the rain that falls for all; 

The friendly welcome of the wayside well; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn, 

The mercy of the snow that hides all scars; 

The secrecy of streams that make their way 

Beneath the mountain to the cloven rock; 

The underlying justice of the light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind — 

To the grave's low hill as to the ifatterhorn 

That shoulders out the sky. 

Sprung from the West, 
The Great West nursed him on her rugged knees. 
The strength of virgin forests braced his mind; 
The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul. 
Up from log cabin to the Capitol, 
One fire was on his spirit, one resolve — 
To send the keen ax to the root of wrong. 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God. 
And evermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king: 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow. 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 

So came the Captain with the thinking heart; 
And when the judgment thunders split the bouse, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient rest. 
He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 
The rafters of the Home. He held his place- 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree — 
Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 

Lincoln's place in the Valhalla of democ- 
racy is assured. He was one of the noblest 
apostles of freedom, justice and popular rights 
that has arisen since the dawn of the demo- 
cratic era. He came on the stage in one of the 
greatest crises known to modern history, — an 
hour big with fate, and he discerned funda- 
mental principles so clearly that none were able 
to becloud his mind, even at a time when the 
clamor of discordant and warring voices had 
confused the thought of many and obscured 
the basic truths even to the vision of most 
statesmen of the time. To clarity ol* tkought 
were wedded single-heartedness and transparent 
sincerity, love of justice that amounted to pas- 
sion, reverence for truth, and tenderness of 
heart, combining to make him a noble personi- 
fication of the genius of democracy. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS' NEW MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, SAFE- 
GUARDED BY THE INmATTVE, REFERENDUM 
AND RIGHT OF RECALL. 



AT a time when Massachusetts is presenting 
to the world one of the most shameful and 
humiliating spectacles that has marked her 
history, in the refusal of the legislature to 
grant to Boston the fundamental right which 
distinguishes a popular representative govern- 
ment from all forms of despotic class rule, other 
American cities are embodying democratic pro- 
visions in their charters for safeguarding pop- 
ular rights and the interests of the citizens 
from corrupt political machines and their mas- 
ter corrupters, the great privileged interests 
that render the political boss well-nigh invinci- 
ble. 

Colorado Springs is one of the latest of the 
growing American cities to adopt a municipal 
charter properly safeguarding/ popular or 
democratic government. The new measures 
were adopted by the overwhelming vote of 3,161 
to 263. The new government, is of the com- 
mission type. The mayor and councilmen are 
elected by the people, and these men are the 
responsible servants of the people, each one 
heading one of the five departments of the gov- 
ernment, namely, water and water-works, fi- 
nance, public health and sanitation, public 
works and property, and public safety. 

Special provisions are made to preserve non- 
partisan rule. A majority of all votes cast is 
essential to an election. If there is no ma- 
jority, a second election is held. 

The features of the government that are of 
special interest to friends of popular rule and 
which will work to the immense benefit of the 
citizens of Colorado Springs may be* briefly 
summarized as follows: 

No franchise can be granted except on the 



vote of the people. The electorate reserve the 
right to regulate fares and rates, and may 
license street cars, meters, poles and similar 
features. Each corporation is required to make 
a detailed annual report, and the city receives 
on all franchises 3 per cent, of the gross re- 
ceipts for the first fifteen years, and five per 
cent for the remainder of the life of the fran- 
chise. The city may purchase any public 
utility, and no franchise can be granted for a 
period of more than twenty-five years. On the 
petition of 30 per cent, of the voters an elec- 
tive officer may be removed from office through 
the Recall. The Initiative and Referendum re- 
quire the signature of fifteen per cent, of the 
voters. No official is allowed to receive any 
free service from a corporation. 

The weak point in the above is found in the 
great number of signatures required for the 
Initiative, Referendum and Recall. Especially 
is this regrettable in the case of Direct Legis- 
lation. Experience has amply proved that the 
number of signatures provided for in Oregon, 
Switzerland and in other places where Direct 
Legislation is efficiently and effectively in 
operation is ample, and there is no probability 
of the popular right being abused. On the 
other hand, where great interests desire to com- 
pass their ends, they are not only able, as has 
been the case time and again, to procure legis- 
lation adverse to the interests of the people, but 
their influence over the press and other public 
opinion-forming agencies is sufficiently large to 
render it difficult in cases where it is most im- 
portant for the friends of clean, pure and just 
government to get the proper number of sig- 
natures. Hence the excessive percentage as pro- 
vided in Colorado Springs is most unfortunate. 



AN APPEAL TO AMERICAN MANHOOD IN BEHALF OP FREE 

INSTITUTIONS. 



The Rapid Rise and Steady Encroachment of 
Reactionary Ideals and Class Interests. 



N 



O ONE can have followed closely the rise 
of the feudalism of privileged wealth and 



its steady encroachments everywhere, without 
observing that there has been a corresponding 
decrease in the sturdy, liberty-loving, independ- 
ent and justice-dominated spirit that made the 
Republic in her early days the moral leader of 
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the world in the family of nations and the 
beacon-light for the oppressed of every land 
and clime. 

The reactionary tide setting toward the ideals 
of the ante-democratic era, with the tolerance 
of classes and privilege, is visible in all the 
ramifications of society; in politics, in the 
church, in the colleges and in business circles. 
But nowhere is it so clearly in evidence as in 
the great daily press of the land, where the 
opinions of millions upon millions of American 
people are being daily subtly influenced along 
the lines broadly marked out by the masters of 
privileged wealth. Slowly yet surely the chains 
of a deadly despotism are being forged around 
the people. This fact has been long apparent 
to a comparatively few men and women who 
are accustomed to consider problems in relation 
to fundamental ethical verities and democratic 
theories of government; and happily during the 
last few years an ever-increasing number of peo- 
ple have become aware of this creeping death 
that is approaching a sleeping nation, or, rather, 
the masses who are supposed to be the sover- 
eigns in a government like ours. Slowly the 
masses are beginning to realize that the locks 
are being clipped from the head of the sleeping 
Samson; but for many this realization is not 
companioned by any clear or definite idea of 
what is to be done, though many are already 
clamoring for some of the numerous palliative 
remedies with which privilege seeks to drug the 
awakened. 

We have recently received many inquiries 
from those who at least see the peril, the deadly 
peril to the principles for which the fathers sac- 
rificed fortune and life and to which the heroes 
of latter days consecrated their lives, as Lin- 
coln so aptly expressed it, "that government of 
the people, by the people and for the people" 
should ' ' not perish from the earth. ' ' There are 
several things demanded of every patriot and 
lover of free institutions and clean government 
to-day. 

Educational Agitation for Fundamentally 
Democratic Measures. 

In the domain of government one thing rises 
above all others in overshadowing importance. 
It is the establishment of Direct Legislation 
through the Initiative and Referendum through- 
out the length and breadth of the Republic, and 
the companioning of these vital measures with 
the Right of Recall and Proportional Represen- 
tation. With these safeguards to bulwark popu- 
lar rule, the machinery of a democratic popular 



government will be secured and the ends for 
which the fathers fought and which they sought 
to secure will be adapted to the changed con- 
ditions of the present time that the huge con- 
spiracy of the feudalism of privileged wealth and 
class interests and the corrupt political boss and 
his money-controlled machine will be frustrated 
or robbed of its power to destroy democracy. 
Every patriotic citizen should study these great 
measures and familiarize himself with the 
beneficent effects which have followed wherever 
they have been honestly tried. When equipped 
with these facts, he should vigorously agitate 
for their adoption, appealing to all his friends 
who have the capacity and inclination to think 
for themselves; while he should be ready to 
meet with facts and arguments the sophistries 
of those who are merely the parrots of the pros- 
tituted press. 

The Free Press. 

While the daily journals can no longer be con- 
sidered free, there are a number of weekly news 
and editorial sheets of sterling worth and a few 
magazines that are yet free and untrammeled. 
It is the bounden duty of every loyal friend of 
republican institutions to take one or more of 
these papers, even though it oe at serious sacri- 
fice. 

If he be a Lincoln or ''conscience" Republi- 
can, let him take Senator LaFollette's new 
magazine, a sterling weekly newspaper and edi- 
torial sheet that stands for the fundamental 
principles of free government and human rights. 
Though appealing to the conscience element of 
the Republican party, it stands for the great 
fundamental principles of free government for 
which Thomas Jefferson fought and Abraham 
Lincoln stood. 

Among the weekly and editorial newspapers 
representing fundamental democracy and the 
economic gospel of Henry George, the ablest is 
The Public of Chicago, edited by Louis P. Post. 
Mr. Bryan's Commoner and The Star of San 
Francisco are other able weekly editorial sheets 
devoted to progressive and fundamental de- 
mocracy. 

The Socialist press is doing an immensely 
important work in awakening the proletariat to 
a sensible realization of the steady encroach- 
ments of privileged wealth and the rapid de- 
struction of the fundamental rights that were 
supposed to be guaranteed to the toilers by the 
Constitution of the United States. It is also 
awakening millions of men and women to the 
essential injustice of economic conditions which 
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enable the creatures of privilege to enjoy fabu- 
lous wealth that ia unearned, while hundreds of 
thousands of willing hands are frequently de- 
nied even the privilege of work. Among the 
strong representatives of the Socialist press The 
New York Daily Call deserves special notice. 
The Chicago Socialist is also carrying forward 
a vigorous propaganda. The Appeal to Reason 
reaches weekly more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion toilers with its always vigorous and 
thought-stimulating agitation; and The Chris- 
tian Socialist of Chicago is doing an inestimably 
valuable work among the recreant churches of 
America, by preaching the Gospel as proclaimed 
by the Founder of Christianity. All of these 
papers stand for those great fundamental pres- 
ent-day demands of free institutions and demo- 
cratic government, — the Initiative, the Eefer- 
endum and the Bight of Recall. 

This free and untrammeled press is standing 
to-day between the people and an intolerable 
and advancing despotism of privileged wealth, 
more deadly in character than constitutional 
monarchy or hereditary aristocracy, and the 
duty of thinking men and women to liberally 
support this press is so apparent that no serious- 
minded patriot should hesitate to make great 
sacrifice in his effort to save that which is es- 
sential to the maintenance of free institutions. 

Clubs and Public Meetings. 

Nothing is more needed at the present time 
than the awekening of a sense of responsibility 
in the individual, and this can be done in no 
way so well as by the formation of clubs for 
the discussion of vital issues relating to gov- 
ernment and the great ethical, economic and 
social questions that are pressing for solution. 
It is a very significant fact that the decline in 
democratic sentiment and the rise of reaction 
were coincident with the decline in the lyceum 
and the general popular discussion of municipal 
state and national issues. 

A nation of mere readers will never be a free 
people. It is necessary that there should be 
discussion in the old town-meeting form and 
according to the fashion of the lyceums of the 
days of our fathers. Discussion arouses the 
personal interest and sense of responsibility on 
the part of the citizen. It stimulates his moral 
enthusiasm and quickens his intellectual pro- 
cesses. He ceases to be the mere parrot, echo- 
ing phrases that have been written at the dic- 
tation or under the direction of privileged in- 
terests which control the daily press. He rea- 
sons upon the great questions fundamentally 



and from the view-point of his interest rather 
than arguing against his interests and in favor 
of those who are seeking his impoverishment 
and enslavement for their own enormous gain. 

Mr. J. J. Enneking, the prominent Boston 
artist, is urging the formation of groups of ten 
in every hamlet, town and city of the Union. 
His contention is that no group should be more 
numerous than ten, so that they can meet in a 
room in some private house once a week, or 
once in two weeks if it is impracticable to meet 
of tener, and there f amiliarily talk over and dis- 
cuss questions that are vital to the interests of 
free institutions and clean government. At 
these meetings some member can from week to 
week outline some of the great problems that 
are pressing for solution, after which the 
opinions of all present can be freely exchanged; 
or a digest of a vital book can be given, fol- 
lowed by general discussion. If a number of 
these groups were formed in every town, it 
would be an easy matter at intervals for each 
group to select some speaker and have a public 
meeting, say once a month, held under the 
auspices of the groups, at which representatives 
of each group should give ten or fifteen-minute 
addresses on questions relating to municipal, 
state or national issues. Such meetings would 
enormously stimulate the civic spirit in every 
community. 

Here again lies a duty for the conscientious 
and liberty-loving citizen. Let each one seek 
to interest his friends and if possible form one 
of these small groups. 

The Committees of Correspondence which 
kept the patriots informed throughout the var- 
ious Colonies during the days when the despot- 
ism of the English government were aggress- 
ively encroaching on the rights of the Colonists, 
rendered possible the American Revolution and 
its successful issue. We are in the presence of 
a crisis quite as serious as that which confronted 
the fathers, — a crisis that carries with it the 
fate of democratic institutions in the New 
World; and in the presence of such a peril as 
to-day confronts free institutions, no man or 
woman is quit of responsibility. No one can 
remain inactive and live guiltless. 
A Misleading Statement. 

A valued friend in England sends us an ad- 
vertisement taken from his daily paper, which 
describes a pamphlet attacking the founder of 
Christian Science, and calls my attention to 
this part of the advertisement: 

"Reprinted from The Arena of May, 1909. 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A." 
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He writes to know if such a paper has ap- 
peared in The Arena under my editorial direc- 
tion. In reply I wish to state that the above 
statement, whether intentionally or not, is un- 
true and on a par with the persistent campaign 
of falsehood, slander and calumny that has 
for years been carried on by certain American 
publishers and personages against the founder 
of Christian Science and the governing board 
of that church. The article in question was 
published many years ago, when I had no con- 
nection in any way whatsoever with The Arena* 
I founded that magazine and up to the end of 
1890 was its sole editor. At that time the maga- 



zine passed into hands unfriendly to much that 
The Arena stood for. I severed all connection 
with the journal and lost all my financial interest 
in the publication. It then passed under the edi- 
torial management of a number of different 
parties and also into the hands of several 
owners. During this period, when the magazine 
did not represent my views or policies and when 
I had no interest of any kind in the publica- 
tion, the attack on Mrs. Eddy in question ap- 
peared. The statement made in the advertise- 
ment in question that the article appeared in 
The Arena of May, 1909, is of course a gross 
falsehood and calculated to mislead the public. 



PUBLIC OWNERSHIP NEWS. 

By Bruno Bkckhard 
of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 



Some Facts and a Few Figures. 

IN The Arena for February, 1909, were 
quoted the United States Census for cities 
of 30,000 and over, showing that 116 cities out 
of 158 owned and operated their own water 
works and that of these 114, or over 98 per 
per cent., were financially successful. Smaller 
cities and towns have also met success, as is 
shown not only by their reports, but by the 
number of towns that after careful examination 
are at this moment preparing to follow the ex- 
ample of their more progressive neighbors. No 
such complete figures exist for municipal light- 
ing plants, but here, too, the example is attract- 
ing many followers. The lack of complete sta- 
tistics, however, together with the rapid strides 
of the electrical industry and the consequently 
changing values (t. e., reduction in cost) have 
tended to wrap the whole subject of municipal 
lighting in a cloud of mystery. This would-be 
mystery is enhanced by lists of ' ' failures ' ' and 
"defunct plants" published by the press 
bureaus of the public service corporations for 
just this purpose. Such lists include some 
strange examples — plants that have moved into 
new buildings, causing the old plant to become 
" defunct,' ' plants that have scrapped old 
boilers or other machinery, which are the basis 
for t€ abandoned plants," and so on. Now, 
there have been municipal plants that have fail- 
ed, just as there have been private plants that 
have failed, and there have been occa- 



sions when, because of the location of natural 
resources or because of the nature of some cor- 
poration or other cause, it has been wise for a 
town to adhere to a system of private owner- 
ship, and where conditions are similar these are 
legitimate examples. But to "fake" a list of 
towns for the sole purpose of confusing and 
misleading the citizens of a town that is con- 
sidering public ownership is quite another mat- 
ter. That these lists have their basis largely 
in the constructive imagination of their pub- 
lishers has frequently been shown. In a pamph- 
let issued in the Syracuse controversy (Syra- 
cuse, by the way, is a legitimate case of private 
operation) Mr. Joseph Bondy published the 
answers he received from towns which had been 
reported in one of these lists as having failed 
in the operation of their public utilities. The 
answers show that not only were the conditions 
of many plants misrepresented, but that many 
of the towns reported as having been burdened 
with failures did not have any such plants at 
all. A more recent list was investigated by the 
Municipal Journal and Engineer (January 1, 
1908) with the same results. Another list was 
exploded by The Municipality for March, 1909. 
And so it goes. Fortunately mueh of the evi- 
dence in these lists shows its poor authority. 
Much of it comes from men who have been 
unable to manage plants entrusted to them, or 
from people whose bias, at least, is not open to 
question. Very little of it is based on actual 
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figures. Much of it, on the other hand, has 
trickled from a prejudiced beginning — press 
agent stuff and the like — through two or three 
prejudiced publications, and is not so blatent 
in its weakness. For instance, a recent number 
of Concerning Municipal Ownership — the bul- 
letin of the New York corporation bureau — con- 
tained a very readable quotation from the Elec- 
trical World, which got it from a special write- 
up in the Boston Herald, telling how Boston 
had abandoned its "municipal lighting and 
heating plant" at the city storehouse. Now, if 
you did not happen to remember at the moment 
that Boston never had a municipal lighting 
plant and never even considered a municipal 
heating plant this article might easily strike you 
as plausible— though of course you might stop 
to wonder why the plant was in the storehouse. 
As a matter of fact this "plant" was not a 
plant at all; it was merely part of the ma- 
chinery of the storehouse, and it was discon- 
tinued for reasons not connected with the 
"plant" at all. It has not the slightest bear- 
ing on any phase of Municipal Ownership, — but 
the phraseology made it available for Concern- 
ing Municipal Oumership. A '/ defunct lighting 
plant," you see. 

Confusion about public ownership is fre- 
quently produced by the use of an apparent 
dilemma. If a plant is financially successful, 
say its opponents, that means extortion on the 
part of the city. If, however, a city operates 
its light or water plant as a service indispensi- 
ble to the welfare of the citizens regardless of 
cost, if such a plant fails to pay expenses from 
light or water receipts, why then of course you 
can see for yourself that it is a (financial) 
failure. That would seem to get you coming 
and going, wouldn't itf Let us look below the 
surface. In the first place if we had a private 
plant instead of a public one we would have to 
pay such rates for the service as would make 
the venture profitable to private parties. By a 
public plant we eliminate the desire for profits 
above those necessary to safeguard the payment 
of expenses. Whatever profits there are belong 
not to special individuals, but to all the citizens, 
who are both the producers and the consumers. 
But the tendency is for profits to take the form 
of reduced rates or improved service rather 
than of surplus accounts. Where, therefore,, a 
plant is on a good financial basis the advantage 
lies with the public plant, and this is at present 
the common case. Many cities, on the other 
hand, feel that the problem is not a financial 
one at all; that in the protection of health and 



safety the city owes its inhabitants light and 
water. This course, though somewhat startling 
to us after many years of paying profits, is 
really quite common in other lines. All roads 
were once paid for by tolls, because formerly 
roads were private property, and when the gov- 
ernments took them over they knew no way of 
charging for them other than the way the pri- 
vate owners had used. But later came the real- 
ization of the value of roads to the whole com- 
munity, and then tolls were reduced and re- 
duced until they disappeared. The same Ss true 
of bridges and of many other means of com- 
munication. A similar truth presents itself in 
many things which we now take for granted in 
our daily life. The elevator in an office build- 
ing is free; that is, its cost is born by the com- 
munity, not by the individual user. In a hotel 
we expect light and water and heat. In some 
European cities you can still find the old feudal 
idea of these services. There you pay board 
and then pay separately for light and for heat 
and for water. I was at one hotel where for a 
room and bath they gave me a Bathroom with 
a bed in it. Then they charged me every time 
I used the bath. The very fact that such a 
practice strikes us as ridiculous shows how far 
we have moved from the feudal idea. Cities 
are beginning to realize, moreover, that no 
amount of bookkeeping will bring all the bene- 
fits of public ownership into the accounts of 
their public plants. Like all phases of city 
administration this is not "a mere business 
proposition" — though it generally is a good 
one — but is a question of service. The Staten 
Island ferries in New York, for instance, while 
just approaching a paying basis, have not only 
increased the commercial activity of this out- 
lying borough, but have increased real estate 
values on Staten Island by millions — paying 
their cost many times over. Lighting systems 
by their mere police function have a value 
that cannot be put into dollars and cents at all. 
By the parking of water works sites many cities 
have gotten not only new land values, but new 
"health resorts" and beauty spots that could 
be acquired in no other way. Then there is the 
co-operation of water and health departments 
which has made possible the routing of grave 
diseases. Thus in Harrisburg last year, situ- 
ated on what was formerly considered one of 
the worst rivers in the country, typhoid was 
reduced to only 74 cases in a city of over 50,000, 
and of these only ten were free from outside 
probable sources of contagion. That, too, is a 
value worth considering. Then, again, there 
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are the advantages, not all monetary, that come 
through reduced insurance rates, a result which 
interests a public plant much more than a pri- 
vate one. The efforts of the Water Commis- 
sioners of Attleboro, Mass., for example, led to 
a reduction of insurance rates last year of at 
least ten per cent., to say nothing of the ad- 
vantages of increased protection to life and 
property not marked by fire insurance rates. 
None of these indirect benefits of public 
ownership necessitate or even tend to produce 
financial loss, but at the same time they re- 
duce the financial argument to minor import- 
ance. 

Another issue that has been purposely clouded 
is the resemblance between water works and 
lighting plants, so that while there is a pretty 
general agreement that a town should own its 
own water works, there is a certain hesitation 
in regard to lighting plants. Yet the two ser- 
vices are very similar. Just as a water system 
is the development of the private well into the 
concentrated source with a universal distribu- 
tion system, so a lighting plant is a growth 
from the individual light to a concentrated 
source with its distribution system. In both 
services we seek the same factors, availability 
and dependability, and in both respects we have 
reached a standard never before approached. In 
both services we have the same control of one 
of the chief factors of public health and public 
safety. It is only lately that we have come to 
realize just how important a part light plays in 
matters of health through its effect not only on 
the eyes, but on the whole nervous system. Fur- 
thermore, both services are alike in their me- 
chanical aspects, a feature which is doing more 
perhaps than any one thing in bringing out the 
likeness between them. Thus we get plants 
situated near convenient water power that use 
the same source for water and for electricity, 
plants with a central boiler that operate a water 
system in one wing and a lighting system in the 
other, and in many smaller towns, plants that 
use one boiler for operating the water works 
in the daytime and the lighting system at night. 
Lastly, it must be remembered that both ser- 
vices are in the main dependent on the use of 
public property, the streets, for their distribut- 
ing systems, and this alone is no small reason 
for the cities owning those systems. 

The argument is frequently advanced that 
political conditions in our American cities are 
such as to make public ownership a great risk, 
firstly because of the increased number of city 
workmen, and secondly on account of political 



appointments. The former of these is a myth, 
for the "City Hall Vote" has rarely material- 
ized, has never been dependable, and has been 
a constant disappointment to ambitious poli- 
ticians. Compared to the dangers of a "Cor- 
poration Vote," where the men also vote as 
they are ordered, but have no personal interest 
in the result, the best organized "City Hall 
Vote" is insignificant and harmless. As to 
political appointments, that is a bugaboo that 
generally chases itself. The experience of 
nearly all "political" cities has been that un- 
less some corporation is particularly desirous 
of some other result, political appointees as 
managers of municipal plants rapidly giveaway 
to honest, efficient men. No better example is 
necessary than the lighting plant in Columbus. 
Originally it was looked on purely as a source 
of spoils. Its present manager holds office on 
his own provision that he shall be absolutely 
free from political interference. Even Seattle, 
probably the worst city politically in the coun- 
try, is beginning, to show signs of such a change. 
It must be remembered that we are just be- 
ginning to break away from a line of false 
reasoning that was popular for many years. 
Starting out with the postulate that "any man 
can be President," we went on the basis that 
any man could be an officer of the government. 
So for many years we were willing to appoint 
anybody as city engineer, or superintendent of 
water works, or manager of a lighting plant. 
Now, however, we realize that men must have 
some special fitness for these positions, and at 
the same time we find developing an increasing 
number of men actually equipped to undertake 
these responsibilities. 

Under the old plan, whom anybody could be 
anything, we used to hear a good deal about 
the undesirability of all forms of work for the 
city. The two went hand in hand. With the 
new order this has all changed. Where for- 
merly engineers fought shy of city work, now 
more and more appear as "municipal engineers 
exclusively," and the same is true of other de- 
partments of city work. So formerly it used to 
be said that public ownership must fail because 
it could not satisfy individual ambition. If 
that is true now it is true only because "indi- 
vidual ambition" has become town enthusiasm. 
Take up, for instance, the light and water re- 
ports of the Illinois cities. See how every 
superintendent in the state has his eye on the 
progress of his plant toward "the best of its 
class in the state." Take up the reports of 
cities like Richmond, Ind., or Greenwood, 8. C, 
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whose plants have been attacked in the eorpo- creating a place where private property can 
ration literature. Take again the reports of the exist and does rightfully belong." 
Attleboro Water Commissioners as they grad- 
ually built up their plant, — and so on through Harrisburg, Pa. 
the list, and you will find one of the finest (This and the following statements are made without 
enthusiasms that exists in this country to-day. fiSESSS 0thW than to **" •«•»*» to °» Um '^^ 
Nor is this a blind enthusiasm, but on the eon- ^^^ or m WATBB DBPjUmlBNT wom „, TBJL b 

trary it comes from a careful study of results „ . . , _ 1808. 

' , , . , ., ../ . .. Cash received from water rents, schedule 

and a clear analysis of the situation. As wit- rates (yearly) S30.007.5O 

ness Mayor Arwin E. Price's preface to the Cwh *"*"* from "»** ~* 1 £5KZ tlfl 

1908 report of the water works of Elgin, Uli- Cash received from water rents, manufaotur- „ M%mn „ 

* « . ere meters 57,416.27 

noiS : Cash received from ferrules, permits, etc., 2,360.37 

"The City Water Works, owned by the City " " T ota\' cash Reeved 6 ™ $190,^.43 

of Elgin, from its meager beginning in 1888, Credit allowed for water pipe assessment 13.420.65 

the total expenditure for its installation being Wa^rentdue and payable Dec. 31. 1908. 5i.|£"K 

AiiOAAA x xt. -a x. Water furnished free as per statement 37,296.90 

$118,000, to the magnificent proportions now Total earnings $273,366.95 

attained, with a valuation of over a million dol- Current expenses $50,359.16 

lars; the additions, extensions and enlarge- **»««■«* expenses aod^beturments Jftj™** 

ments have nearly all been inaugurated and Interest on bonded indebtedness (total) $32,088.00 

completed from the receipts of the water rates Total interest and expense •fSS'iSSf 

. f , .« .*.. A Gross earnings $177,908.91 

paid by the consumers, without any tax on - . ... „ . 

li i 1.1. asi _t^. A L ^ Less credit allowed on water pipe ass e ss m ent. ^ ^ rn 

the general public, until within the past year, free water, and rent due $82,630.52 

when the small sum of $10 for each fire hy- Net Cask Earnings $95,309.39 

drant has been collected from the Fire Depart- m^^^^iJSESr 'ESes* $8°& 

ment. while the Other depart ments Of the City 186 houses not having any water connection paid * 

' , , A x ^ r A - A protective tax. 

are required to pay the same rates for water Elgin, 111. 

used as is paid by private consumers. WATEB 1WiUBMMI i_ B ^ WI g, 1907 

"And during all tnese years, from its incep- From assesses rates 1907 $27,333.08 

tion to the present, the rates nave been as low \\ " JJ06 10 §-2 1 

or lower to the private consumer as the rates Meter rates, 1907 16,256.95 

in any other city in the state where wtfter was w^^^:::::::;::;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;; ^.g 

furnished by private companies. SscelT™ Ucenaea 902*77 

"This magnificent showing is an object les- TotaJOrolnary. V. '. ! '. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. $46,74&06 

son to the taxpayers of this city in Municipal From advanced water rates $440.00 

~ . ,. xU . . - iv >?i From sale of meters 4.587.88 

Uwnersnip, tne paramount issue tor tne Clues From service connections 1, 566.90 

nf thfl TTnitArl RtatAH F* 0111 ■*!• of honds 10,000.00 

or tne United Btates. TotaJ Extraordinary $16,154.78 

' ' Private corporations are at present almost Total Receipts $62,900.84 

. ..-,_, A - *. . . Total Expenditures. . . 62,295.07 

invincible. The management of the same is in b^^ ^ Water Bond Sinking Fund $006. 77 

sore need of conversion. The laws under which expenditures. 

they exist need revision and readjustment to Ksfc^::::;:::::;;;;: *\']SaM 

the advanced civic progress of American cities, S** 01 " 9S 06 ^I*!? 88 \ 874(X L>^ ~* 

m ? , . . , , Water Offioe Stationery, etc $360.74 

and a more perfect enlargement of control by 1-5 Corporation Counsel 300.00 

the people. Under the ambiguous and un- ^£.£&^ Jooioo 

natural laws now existing, we are fast becom- Coal and unloading. §22'£2 

,,.,,, , *' Engine room supplies $29.06 

ing their helpless Slaves. Repairs pumping station 606.50 

-But as municipalities throw off the yoke $S&ESd^^ 333I0 

of oppression and become owners, members and Jntereston bonds 6 »?J9-29 

rr m tm . .. , „ Miscellaneous 1,525.70 

masters of their own corporations, where all Bonds paid 5,000.00 

the people share in the benefits, private corpo- p^SxtSnrion: '. ! ! '. ! ! ! ! : ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! : ! ! ! .' '. ". ! '. 2*095.23 

rations working in fields where they do not Meters paid for . . f'SS'il 

.,.-„,, . , .„ . ,. Service Connections 1,393.05 

rightfully belong, must and will make room for Total expenditures $62,295.07 

and be succeeded by the common people in o^^^^^wpnti M ° 6 ' 77 

mutual public ownership, at the same time Population 25,050. Free public iuae $2,009.75. 
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LIGHTING PLANT- 
From Com aie re lal Service 


RECEIPTS 




1904 
$125,929.65 


1905 
$150 980.71 




1906 
$184 798 24 


1907 
$221,869.69 
35,000 00 
2,587.22 


From 8ervice Bupplied Board of Public Works .".."....." 

From Service to other City Departments .... 


30,000.00 
817.03 
295.06 


30,000.00 
1,680.21 
3,408.55 


35,000.00 

3,003.90 

882.15 


From Miscellaneous Items 






2,517.43 










i 

i 




Total Ordinary Revenue 
Deposits from Consumers 


157.041.74 
3,679.00 
27,402.17 


lSS.O09.4t 

5 642 50 


223,684.29 
7,286.00 
3,936.09 


261,974.34 

7,107,00 

52,812.78 


Balance Cash on hand, January 1st 


14,516.2] 










> 




Total 


$188,122.91 


$206,2-28. n 


$234,906.38 


$321,894.12 


EXPENDITURES 
Superintendence and Office Exs... 




1904 
$5,786.57 

49,852.46 

19,633.00 
1,853.58 




1905 
$6,691,91 

59,023.91 

21,138.72 
5,033.48 




1906 
$8,444.16 

71,407.79 

27,182.37 
5,930.80 




1907 
$9,347.02 


Expenses of Power Station- 
Salaries 


1904 

$10,641.63 

35.351.31 

3,859.52 


1905 

$12,085,00 

41.844 66 

5,094.25 


1906 

$15,072.13 

50,375.62 

5,960.04 


1907 

$21,119.19 

63.557.21 

8,567.59 


Fuel 




Supplies and Repairs 


93,243.99 


Inspection and Maintenance of 
Lines anrt Service- 
Inspectors and Lamp Trimmers ... 
Other Labor 


6,710.95 
5,664.93 
1,372.88 
2,345.15 

1,678.12 
2,861.02 


6,402.15 
7,168,84 
1.735.08 
2.350.34 
1,737.72 
1,744.59 


6,779.48 
10,583.86 
2,338.20 
2,521.35 
2,226.80 
2,732.68 


7,237.30 
9,040.03 
2,528.72 
2,424.11 
2,893.19 
5,268.69 


Renewals and Repairs of Lamps . 
Purchase of Carbons 




Feed. Care and Hire of Teams 

Line Supplies and Repairs 






29,392.04 


Miscellaneous- 
Fire Insurance 


745.50 
593 75 
63.22 


1,550.46 

585.89 

67.35 

270.00 


1,618.29 

851.26 

92.18 

162 00 

2,320.38 
886.69 


3,064.30 
321.72 
158.85 
108.00 
743.74 
117.89 


Liability Insurance 

Boiler Insurance 




Fly-wheel Insurance 




Purchase of Current 






Sundries 


451,11 


2,559.78 






4,514.50 








1.064.77 

9.763.63 
5,441.44 
8.566.06 

123*73' 

22,040.07 

2,024.80 
1,269.80 
32-2.60 
4,929.90 
1,030.13 
3,561.55 


524.52 

4,986.80 

4.108.18 

7,833 97 

5,575.50 

5,612.34 

69,398 til 

95.97 

503 65 

112.14 


Total Operating Expenses 

Extensions and Improvements— 
New Street Arc Lamps 


77,125.61 

59,615.54 

1,865.55 

15.000.00 
20,000.00 


91,888.02 

39,802.80 
2,842.78 

30,000.00 

31,308 50 

3.750.00 

2,700.00 


112,965.12 

60,128.48 
4,000.00 

""5,600.00 


136,497.55 


Copper Wire for New Dines 


3,271.00 
2,229.88 
6,039.07 


4,900 34 
5,274.98 
7,695.41 




Transformers 




Metera 




New Cbimnev 




Boiler-room Extensions 








New Machinery 


44,417.23 
143.79 
170.50 


19.445.63 

318.72 
709.28 
180.79 




New Switch Board 




Poles and Cross Arms 




Insulators, Brackets, Ac 










New Coal Bin 






1.605.86 
7.658.59 






3,344.07 


1,277.65 






98,016.13 
6,644.00 


Re fnad of Deposits 










Amount mrnea over to City 
Treasurer to pay- 
Interest on Bonds 




Extension of Sewers 


26,508.60 


Board of Public Works 


35,000.00 


Police Department 








Fire Department 






13,491.40 












Total Expenditures 


173.606.70 
14.516.21 


202,292.10 
3,936.03 


182.093.60 

52,812.78 


316,157.68 


Balance Cash on hand Dec. 31st ... 


5.736.44 


Total 


188.122.91 




206 228.19 


234 906.38 


821,894-12 


Ordinary Revenues 




1901 
79.362.46 
47,788.43 


1902 
110,348.49 


1903 1904 
13fi.79«,19 1.^7 041 74 


1905 
186,069.48 
91,888.02 


1906 
223.684-M 


1907 
261,974.34 


Operating Expenses 


56,587.22 1 62,791.53 | 77,125.61 


I12.96i 


.12 
.17 
.60 


136,497.55 


Net Profit, twelve months M | 




53761.27 j 74.Ortfi.fifi 1 79.91 A. 18 , t 


125 476.79 


Average per month 


1 


2 631.16) 


4,480.10 1 


6.167.22 


6,659.67 1 


7,848,45 


9,22< 


10.456.39 



WATERWORKS-RECEIPTS 
Prom Commercial Service 


1904 

$52,142.92 

17,600.00 

1 227.65 

1,584.00 

935,25 

434,65 

$73,924.47 

871.86 


1905 
$59,246.38 
17,640.00 
1,227 65 
1,491.74 
2,831.07 
291.90 


1906 
$67,120.64 
17,840.00 
1,227.65 
1,673.78 
5,390.21 
233.45 


1907 
$76,701.37 


From Fire Department (Rent and care of Hydrants) ... 
From Service supplied Board of Public Works 


19,120.00 
1.227.65 


From other City Departments 


1,626.76 


From Tapping 


5,081.00 


Miscellaneous M 


889 18 


Total Revenues 


$82,228.74 

iV618"09 

$83,846 83 


$93,485.73 

90,000 00 

246.66 


$103,645.96 


From 8ele of Bonds 




Balance Cash on Hand, January 1st 


47,999.60 






Total 


$74,796.33 


$183,732.89 


$151,645.56 
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EXPENDITURES. 
Superintendence and Office Expenses 

Pumping Service 

Maintenance and Repairs... 

Care and Inspection of Meters 

Tapping . 

Care of Grounds 

Refunds ..... 

Miscellaneous 



Total Operating Expenses 

Extensions and Improvements 

Turned over to City Treasurer for Sewer Department 

„ ,, ,, ,, to pay Interest on Bonds 

„ ., ,, foruseofBd. of Public Wka. 



1904 


1905 


4,97722 


5,348.22 


11,889.32 


12.123.04 


4,109.09 


6,074.00 


1,728.35 


1.672.45 


813.42 


1,570.67 


3,892.72 


5,623.93 


199 92 


'271.70 


833.21 


279.37 



Total Expenditures.... 
Balance on Hand, December 31st . 



Total 



28 393.15 
11785.09 

13,000.00 
20,000.00 



73.178.24 
1,618.09 



74,796.33 



32 963.38 
30 886.79 
16,000.00 

*3,moo 

83 600.17 
246 66 

83.S46.&3 



1906 


1907 


5,833.53 


6.496.48 


3 2.W1.66 


14,338.13 


7.638.40 


8.908 38 


2.528.21 


2.109.66 


4,990.19 


i. 621. 33 


1/8&48 


2,758.96 


318.49 


301.16 


723.79 


1,331 61 


39.574 89 


41.865.71 


64,925.40 


72.800.00 


4,732,60 


8,500 00 


26.500 00 


25 000.00 


135.732.79 


148.165.71 


47,999.60 


3,479.85 


183,732.39 


mjMM 



Total Revenues 


1901 
53.870.77 
22.168.81 

31.702,46 
2,641.87 


1902 
60.893.62 
25,419.16 

35.474.46 
2.956.20 


1903 
66,591.39 
25,817.93 

41,273.46 
3.439.45 


1904 
73,924.47 
28393.15 


1905 
82.228.74 
82,968.38 

49,265.36 
4.105.44 


1906 
93,485.73 
89,574.89 


1907 
108.645.96 


OpA rating Expenses .......,„ 


41.865.71 






Net Profit, twelve months 


45.531 82 
3.794 27 


53.910.84 
4492.57 


61780.25 


Average per month 


5.148.85 



Wallingford, Conn. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT (JULY 31, 1908) — ASSETS. 

Station ABuildings $12,357.58 

Steam Equipment 21,432.80 

Elecrtic 13,552.90 

line 27,814.08 

New Construction 2,212.05 

Transformers 3,711.71 

Real Estate. Quinnipiac property 4,846.00 

Station Buildings, Quinnipiac property 1,733.27 

Electric Equipment, Quinnipiac property 1,582.78 

Water Wheel, Quinnipiac property 9,979.64 

Incandescent lamps, operating 2,681.99 

Tools 851.90 

Furniture and Fixtures 270.39 

Arc lamps 563.39 

Automobile truck 500.00 

Boiler Insurance (unexpired) 17.50 

Building Insurance (unexpired) 64.30 

Carbons 53.53 

Fuel 2,500.97 

Incandescent lamps 1,967.89 

Inner globes 40.00 

Liability insurance (unexpired) 269.12 

Meters 978.71 

Meter Equipment 741.85 

Motors 145.80 

Nerst Lamps 251.01 

Oil A Waste 261.01 

Outer Globes 19.58 

Real Estate (Cherry St. entrance) 175.00 

Shades A holders 26.89 

Supplies 796.10 

Consumer & Ledger Accounts 6,356.81 

Cash 1,649.91 

$120,406.46 

LIABILITIES. 

Bonds $55,000.00 

Bond Interest unpaid 160.42 

Bills payable (Bond outstanding) . 5,000.00 

Ledger Accounts outstanding 2,619.01 

Depreciation 1907 $19,247.03 

Depreciation 1908 on^82,052.55. . 4,102.63 

23,349.65 

8urplus 1907 30,030.56 

5 per cent, 1908, on $82,052.55. . . . 4,102.63 

34,133.19 

Total gain 1908 above law's 

requirements 144.19 

$120,406.46 
Charge off 5 per cent depreciation on 

$82,052.55 $4,102.63 

Charge off 6 per cent profit on 

$82,052.55 4,102.63 

8,205.25 

$605.51 



Interest on $6,000.00 Bond $221.88 

Land Damages 25.00 

Loss on Consumers Accounts- 68.02 

Expenditures in excess of receipts at 

Crist Mill 146.42 

Total gain for the year above the 
law's requirements 

GRIST MILL— EXPENDITURES. 

Labor $115.33 

Expense 27.30 

Insurance 114.76 

Repairs 51.18 

Taxes 39.00 

R EC El Fid. 

Grinding ,. $131.15 

Rentals 70.00 



46132 



144,19 



347.57 



201.15 
$146.42 

ELECTRIC PLANT — MANUFACTINO ACCOUNT 
INCOME 

Arc Lighting (streets) $6,219.20 

Incandescent Lighting (commercial) 21,158.74 

Fire Alarm System 500.00 

27,877.04 

OPERATING EXPENSES. 

Maintenance Electric Equipment.... 7.78 

Steam " 87750 

Line " 335.28 

44 Station A Buildings.... 4.90 

** Arc Lamps 41832 

Labor, Steam 2,717.49 

" Line .51 

Water Power 783.19 

Fuel 6,142.81 

Oil 6 Waste 137.92 

Building Insurance 24136 

Boiler Insurance 45.00 

Liability Insurance 288.00 

Bond Interest 1,925.00 

Water 10.03 

Office Rent, to the borough 30.00 

Salaries 2,404.94 

Expense 1,375.68 

Stationery and Printing 354.74 

Expense Maintenance Arc Lamps... 460.85 

Maintenance Fire Alarm System 500.00 

Expense Quinnipiac Station 6.08 19.067.18 

$8,810.76 

Wallingford, Conn. 

WATER WORKS, (NOV. 1908) ASSETS. 

Construction Account 1907 $213,292.96 

Added current year 4,322.22 

$217,715.18 
Pumping station &, water rights 21,558.80 
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Lane's Pond, permanent invest- 
ment 

Meters 

Water rente due 

BiUe receivable 

Office furniture 

Notes receivable 

Cash on hand 

LIABILITIES. 

4peroent Bonds, due 1024 ... . 990,000.00 
3& per cent Bonds, due $6,000 

eaob year 24.000.00 

Orders drawn and outstanding . 2,020.70 

Profits for current year 15,295.91 

Surplus account 132,020.69 



10,121.84 

4,052.22 

606.90 

43.60 

185.00 

6,000.00 

3,053.76 



FBOFZT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
CREDIT. 

Income from Water Rents $24,049.59 

Sale of grass and rental of Land. .. * 90.00 
Telephone rentals, sale of paper, 

etc .\7T.. 33.73 

Salaof meters 25.20 



$263,337.30 



Engineer's work for Borough 

Labor and materials for borough 

street sprinkling 

Sale of pipe and specials 

Interest on Loans 

Interest on Saving Bank deposits 



DBBTOR. 
OPERATING 

Bond Interest 

Maintenance Pfstapaugh Pond... 
Maintenance & operation pump- 
ing station 

Maintenance Distribution System 

Maintenance Meters. 

Offioe and current expenses 

Borough Engineering 

Profits for the current year... 



202.93 

54.50 

18.57 

59833 

52.24 



493 



$25,125.09 



$4,650.00 
8275 

2,121.87 

1,217.78 

67.19 

1,481.11 

208.48 



9,820.18 



, $15,296.91 



Bhuno Beckhard. 



DIRECT LEGISLATION NEWS. 

By Bobbbt £. Bisbee, A.M. 
President of the Massachusetts Direct Legislation League. 



Massachusetts. 

THE Boston Transcript gives the following 
summary of the Direct-Legislation measure 
now before the Massachusetts Legislature: 

"Senator Boss of New Bedford has intro- 
duced a measure which looks to the establish- 
ment of the Initiative and Referendum in 
Massachusetts. This measure has been drawn 
up by the Massachusetts Direct Legislation 
League. 

"An amendment to the constitution is neces- 
sary before such a system can be established. 
Under the provisions prepared by the league, 
the legislative authority of the state shall be 
vested in a General Court, but the people re- 
serve to themselves power to propose laws and 
resolves and amendments to the constitution, 
and to enact or reject the same at the polls in- 
dependently of the General Court, and also 
reserve power at their own option to approve or 
reject at the polls any act or resolve of the 
General Court. 

"The number of legal voters necessary to 
propose a law by petition shall not be greater 
than eight per cent, of the vote cast for gov- 
ernor at the last preceding election, and every 
such petition shall include the full text of the 
measure so proposed. Initiative petitions shall 
be filed in the office of the secretary of state 
within six weeks after the General Court as- 
sembles. If the measure thus petitioned for 
is not passed without amendment in that ses- 
sion, or if vetoed by the povernor is not passed 



over his veto, it shall be referred, together with 
any amended form or substitutes recommended 
by the General Court, to the people at the next 
state election. If passed without amendment 
it shall still be subject to a referendum petition. 

"It may be ordered either by the General 
Court, as other bills are enacted, or, except as 
to emergency measures, by petition requiring 
the signature of legal voters of not more than 
five per cent, in number of the vote cast for 
governor at the last preceding election and 
filed in the office of the secretary of state 
within ninety days after the signature of the 
act by the governor or its passage over his 
veto. A referendum may be ordered against 
one or more sections or parts of an act. 

"No law shall take effect till ninety days 
after its signature by the governor or its pas- 
sage over his veto, except such as by a two- 
thirds yea and nay vote of all members in each 
house shall be declaredr to be emergency meas- 
ures. But no grant of any franchise shall be 
declared to be an emergency measure. Any 
measure, or part thereof, against which a ref er- 
nedum has been ordered shall thereupon, either 
for the whole or part thereof, be suspended 
from taking effect. 

"The veto power of the governor shall not 
extend to measures passed by the people." 

On petition of Grenville 8. MacFarland the 
following has been presented: 

"an act 
"To authorize a Referendum on the Question 
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YE8. 



NO. 



of the Expediency of electing United States 

Senators by Direct Vote. 

"Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Eepresentatives in General Court assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, as follows: 

"Section 1. All persons qualified to vote 
for state officers shall at the next state election 
have an opportunity to express their opinion by 
voting yes or no in answer to the following 
question: Is it expedient that United States 
Senators be elected by direct vote of the people f 

"Section 2. The secretary of the com- 
monwealth shall prior to said 
election caused to be placed on 
the official ballot the words: Is it 
expedient that United States 
Senators be elected by direct vote of the 
people f 

Section 3. The vote upon said question 
shall be counted and returned in the same 
manner as are ballots for the election of state 
officers. ' ' 

Playground Referendum in Massachusetts 
Cities, 

A significant illustration of the interest 
manifested by the people in questions relating 
to the ethical and physical welfare of the young 
was afforded in the recent referendum in vari- 
ous Massachusetts cities relating to the provi- 
sion of ample playgrounds for the children. 
All the cities voting, with the exception of 
Northampton, favored the establishment of 
these playgrounds. Most of the cities voted 
for the playgrounds by overwhelming majori- 
ties. Thus, for example, Springfield, one of 
the most intelligent cities of the commonwealth, 
voted Yes, 10,342; No, 1,006; and this is typi- 
cal of the general result, as will be seen by the 
following table: 



Worcester 

Lynn 

Fall River. . . . 

Lowell 

Springfield. . . 
New Bedford. 
Lawrence. . . . 

Brockton 

Holyoke 

Haverhill 

£alem 

Taunton 

Quincy 

Rttafield 

Fitchburg 

Beverly 

Everett 

Marlboro 

Woburn 

Northampton 

Chicopee 

Melrose 

•Against 



Yes. 


No. 


14,570 


4,849 


11.122 


1,083 


10,940 


1,484 


10,283 


2,424 


10,342 


1,006 


7,105 


1,187 


7,533 


1,406 


7,468 


1,046 


5,087 


787 


4,825 


1,116 


5,129 


606 


4.181 


910 


3*721 


1,762 


3,783 


727 


3,539 


761 


2,139 


703 


2,102 


248 


2,064 


463 


1,994 


437 


1,140 


1,235 


1,445 


754 


1,386 


452 



Major- 
ity. 
9,721 

10,039 
9,456 
7,869 
9,336 
5,918 
6,127 
6,422 
4,300 
3,709 
4,523 
3,270 
1.959 
3,056 
2,778 
1,436 
1,454 
1,601 
1,557 
♦95 
1,691 
934 



Roger Sherman Hoar on the Recall. 

Rogkr Sherman Hoab, president of the Na- 
tional Democratic League of College Clubs, 
sends in the following strong and timely utter- 
ance on the Recall: 

"There are two possible views concerning a 
republican form of government; first, that it 
is a government of deputies; or, second, that 
it is a government of representatives. Depu- 
ties, because of their superior wisdom, are 
chosen by the people to rule over them, and 
are designed to give a government of the people 
and for the people, but not by the people — a 
benevolent despotism under elected despots. 
Representatives are designed to give a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, and under the theory that, although the 
populace may err, the combined judgment of 
the people may be more safely trusted than 
the judgment of individuals. If the people are 
not to be trusted, then give us deputies elected 
by an aristocracy; if the people are to be 
trusted, let us keep what now we have, repre- 
sentatives elected by the people. 

"The people are to be trusted. Then let us 
see that our representatives truly represent us. 
And if a given representative refuses to repre- 
sent his constituents, if he insists on putting 
his own will ahead of the will of the people, 
his own opinion ahead of the popular consensus, 
if, in other words, he usurps the power entrusted 
to him, and ceasing to be a representative, be- 
comes a despotic deputy, he has outlived his 
usefulness and had better be recalled. 

* * Some persons consider it a sign of strength 
of character to 'be above the petty clamor of 
the rabble,' as they put it. Would these same 
persona consider it strength of character for a 
clerk, however competent and however great 
the incompetency of his master, to refuse to 
run the business as the master saw fit, after the 
master had distinctly expressed his opinion on 
the subject. This trait of character is usually 
known as obstinacy. . 

"The old idea of popular government was 
for the people actually to do the governing, 
but with growing population this had to be 
given up, as being too cumbersome, except in 
the case of town-meetings. The good result of 
this change has been the simplification of the 
legislative department; the bad results have 
been the growing irresponsibility and unre- 
sponsiveness of the legislators and the lack of 
interest of the populace. Although it would 
be out of the question to return to the old 
system of total Direct Legislation, yet these 
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evils of the present system can be partly cured 
by adopting the Initiative and Beferendum. 
They can be entirely cured by adopting the 
Becall in addition; and even the Becall alone 
would be more effective than the other two 
together. 

"Under the Initiative and Beferendum 
alone, it would be impossible to refer to the 
people more than one-twentieth, or even a 
smaller per cent., of the important measures; 
in the rest, the legislators could have their way, 
regardless of popular opinion. Under the Be- 
call, the most venal legislators would bow to 
the popular will, for fear of instant removal. 
The Initiative and Beferendum would correct 
part of the results of the evils of delegated 
legislation; the Becall would remove the evils 
themselves. Under the Initiative and Refer- 
endum, the people could make some of the laws 
as they saw fit; under the Becall, the people 
could force the legislators to make all the laws 
as the people saw fit. Deputies would become 
truly representative representatives. 

"Under the three forms of Direct Legisla- 
tion together, the people shall be able to ex- 
press their exact will on the more important 
measures of the day, and to control the general 
trend of legislation in minor matters. There 
shall no longer be the selection once in four 
years of picked men, and then the giving them 
free rein to disregard the people's will until 
just before the next election. The people shall 
rule all the time, instead of only at elections. 
Initiative, Beferendum and Becall, but the 
greatest of these is Recall." 

Where the Becall is Needed. 
According to the St. Paul Pioneer a queer 
state of things exists on a bridge question in 
St. Louis. The Pioneer says: 

1 ' Dodging the verdict of a referendum is one 
of the new arts which are coming into vogue in 
places where such verdicts are troublesome to 
politicians and vested interests. Owing to 
the general antipathy of property-owners and 
business men to an increase of the municipal 
burdens of St. Louis, the politicians thought 
they could tickle the people who wanted a free 
bridge across the Mississippi — while at the 
same time they kept on the good side of the 
interests — by submitting to a referendum the 
question of issuing $3,500,000 in bonds for build- 
ing the bridge. They had no thought, ap- 
parently, that the proposition would carry, but 
it was carried by an immense majority. This 
was more than two and one-half years ago. 
The people have ever since been clamoring for 



that bridge. But the politicians in the munici- 
pal assembly and in the mayor's office have 
maintained their alliance with the existing 
bridge and terminal monopoly, and at every 
attempted step the friends of the proposed new 
bridge have somehow been thwarted. Congress 
has three times extended the time in which the 
bridge was to be built. As suggested by the 
Globe-Democrat, that body may be inclined to 
query, if the request for an extension is made 
the fourth time, whether the citizens really know 
their own minds; since, while voting for a 
bridge, they persist in electing officials who pre- 
vent it from being built." 

Under circumstances like the above, the Be- 
call would prove invaluable. 
Notes. 

The percentage of voters required to sign 
referendum petitions should not be too high. 
The proposal to require twenty-five per cent., 
as is the case in Buffalo, is unreasonable and 
designed to defeat the purpose for which the 
referendum is instituted. The object of the 
referendum is to give the people a chance, 
without too much labor and expense, to defend 
themselves against corrupt politicians. 

The Montreal Star is authority for the fol- 
lowing on the referendum for Britain: 

"From Conservative sources comes the pro- 
posal that differences between the Commons 
and the Lords in Britain be settled by a refer- 
endum to the people, that is, the Lords, when 
they disagree with a bill which has passed the 
Commons and which the Commons refuse tt 
withdraw at their request, would, under this 
system, simply add a clause to it declaring that 
it shall not come into operation until a poll of 
the people be taken thereon, and a majority of 
votes polled be showed to be in its favor. 

"It is difficult to see how the Liberal party 
could refuse to accept such a proposal. It 
would not be open to the objection which lies 
against permitting the Lords to absolutely veto 
popular legislation that the Peers are thereby 
allowed to either nullify the will of fhe people 
or compel a Liberal government to dissolve 
whenever they please.' ' 

The Star further says: 

"Almost the last word in democratic agita- 
tion on this continent is the 'Initiative and 
Referendum.' The Western states, which are 
usually pioneerB in such matters, are being 
appealed to, to try these twin methods for 
bringing the influence of the people to bear 
directly on legislation. If they are adopted, 
it is considered that a great victory is won for 
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radicalism. Yet here this very system is pro- 
posed by so conservative a journal as the Lon- 
don Spectator for the solution of the troubles 
which arise from time to time between the 
Commons and the Lords. We do not know 
how the Lords themselves would regard such a 
scheme; but certainly the Liberal government 
should accept the proposal with alacrity, for it 
would be only proposing to cure the ills arising 
from deadlock between 'the masses and the 
classes' by referring the whole matter to the 
masses alone and without appeal." 

The following news item illustrates a con- 
dition of things throughout the country. The 



' ' people '8 rule ' ' is the absorbing political ques- 
tion of the hour. 'ihe item is as follows: 

"M. L. Boyd, attorney, addressed the Far- 
mers' Institute at Hilliard yesterday on the 
'Initiative and Referendum.' A large audi- 
ence listened attentively." 

The people of Austin, Texas, have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of a commission 
form of government with the Initiative, Ref- 
erendum and Recall features. The total vote 
cast for the two charters was 2,167, and the 
majority for the commission was 599 vttes. 

Robert E. Bisbxe. 



CO-OPERATIVE NEWS. . 

By Hazel Hammond Albebtson. 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 



A GREAT deal of attention is being paid 
nowadays to the organization of the far- 
mers, and the reading public who has never 
heard of the associations which have grown so 
rapidly in the last five years, is realizing what 
tremendous strides have been made in this di- 
rection. Secretary Wilson's report, which ap- 
peared at the beginning of the year, tells con- 
cisely of the spreading of co-operative organiza- 
tions, and gives a closer approximation of the 
large number of farmers that are actually mem- 
bers of some form of co-operative association, 
than has ever before been officially recognized. 
This report of the Secretary illustrates the un- 
limited field of development which is the spe- 
cific privilege of a democracy of the people. 
There is a growth in the actual functions of 
government which no hide-bound conservative 
may deny and which no intelligent radical can 
afford to overlook. The services of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington are a 
significant indication of the sort of thing gov- 
ernment can do and will do within increasing 
scope and effectiveness for a long time between 
here and Socialism. Mr. Roosevelt thinks it is 
worth while for the government to encourage 
co-operation among farmers. Good I The gov- 
ernment is already telling the farmer how to 
make better crops, how to make money, and now 
it would show him how to escape from the 
trusts and railroads. These farmers' organiza- 
tions, by the way, as the readers of The Arena 



know, are just as much in violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law as are the labor unions 
which are under Mr. Roosevelt's displeasure. 
They boycot the railroad line of grain elevators 
and other institutions which have hitherto ex- 
ploited them mercilessly. It is to be admitted, 
however, that their method is a better one than 
the method of the unionists. The co-operative 
movement, however, is in no sense the work of 
Mr. Roosevelt or of the Republican party. It is 
a movement which has grown to the dimensions 
so recently discovered by Secretary Wilson, not 
only without any help from Washington, but in 
spite of the policies of the Washington govern- 
ment. 

Secretary Wilson's report is as follows: 

"Farmers' economic co-operation in the 
United States has developed enormously during 
the period under review, and it is safe to say 
that at the present time more than half of the 
6,100,000 farms are represented in economic co- 
operation; the fraction is much larger if it is 
based on the total number of medium and bet- 
ter sorts of farmers, to which the co-operators 
mostly belong. 

"The most prominent object of co-operation 
is insurance, in which about 2,000 associations 
have probably 2,000,000 members. This kind 
of insurance costs the farmers only a very few 
cents per hundred dollars of risk above the ac- 
tual losses. 

"The co-operative creameries number mere 
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than 1,900, and the cheese factories about 260, 
the membership of the two classes being very 
large and representing an immense number of 
cows. 

"With the exception of insurance, the great- 
est success in the farmers' co-operative move- 
ment is in selling. Associations to regulate, 
promote, and manage the details of selling the 
products of co-operating farmers are found in 
all parts of the United States. There is co- 
operation for selling by fruit growers, vege- 
table growers, nut growers, berry growers, by 
live-stock men, by the producers of cotton and 
tobacco, wheat, sweet potatoes, flax, oats, eggs, 
poultry, and honey. Farmers co-operate to sell 
milk for city supply, to sell wool, cantaloupes, 
celery, cauliflower, citrus fruits, apples, and so 
on with a long list. 

"Co-operative buying is conducted by about 
350 stores in this country, a majority of which 
are mostly owned by farmers. This is chiefly 
the result of a very recent movement. Another 
form of co-operation for buying is based on the 
discount plan, as carried on by the granges, 
farmers' clubs, ard various other associations 
of farmers with co-operative buying as either a 
primary or secondary object. Things bought 
in this way are all sorts of store goods; pota- 
toes, wheat, etc., for seed; coal and wood, and 
a great variety of farm and family supplies. 

"Warehousing is conducted by farmers on 
the co-operative plan with success, particularly 
for the storage of wheat and corn. A co-opera- 
tive cotton-warehousing movement is of recent 
date. 

"Co-operative telephone service has per- 
meated vast regions, and the co-operative fea- 
ture has kept the cost at the lowest figure, both 
of equipment and of service. 

"Co-operative irrigation' is carried on by 
many thousands of associations in the arid and 
semi-arid regions. 

' ' The progress of farmers in forming and ex- 
panding associations of an educational and 
semi-economic character has made great ad- 
vances during the period under review. These 
associations are national in their scope, or are 
confined to state lines or to sections within 
states, and are devoted to the interchange of 
ideas and experiences, the assembling of in- 
formation for common benefit, the holding of 
competitive exhibitions of products, the de- 
vising of plans for the common good, and busi- 
ness of a like character, and are concerned with 
special subjects, such as horticulture, floricul- 
tenft, dairying, plant-breeding, live-stock breed- 



ing, poultry breeding, the scientific aspects of 
breeding, forestry, agricultural education, fra- 
ternal associations with incidental educational 
and economic features, seed breeding, agricul- 
ture, vegetable growing under glass, and the 
nursery business. 

"Important associations of the social sort, 
with incidental economic features, are farmers' 
clubs, many hundreds of which exist. 

"Altogether the number of farmers' co- 
operative economic associations must be fully 
75,000, and may easily be many more, with a 
membership rising above 3,000,000 without 
counting duplicates. 

"Contrary to his reputation, the farmer is a 
great organizer, and he has achieved remarkable 
and enormous successes in many lines of eco- 
nomic co-operation in which the people of other 
occupations have either made no beginning at 
all or have nearly if not completely failed." 

In summing up his report, Mr. Wilson says: 
"The foregoing review of agriculture in the 
United States during the last dozen years and 
of the progress made by the farmer has neces- 
sarily been highly condensed, and from it has 
been omitted a vast amount of information 
which, being in the form of details, would de- 
tract from the review as it stands. Enough has 
been presented, however, to establish the fact 
that agriculture has made wonderful progress 
and permanent advancement, and that the far- 
mer in results of information, intelligence and 
industry has thriven mightily. The progress 
that has been made is in the direction leading 
to popular and national welfare, to the suste- 
nance of any future population, as well as to a 
larger efficiency of the farmer in matters of 
wealth production, and saving, and in establish- 
ing himself and his family in more pleasant 
ways of living." 

The report of the Country Life Commission, 
appointed by President Roosevelt, indicates in 
a most decisive manner the need of more co- 
operative effort among the farmers. The com- 
mission found the three most pressing needs of 
the farmer to be: 

"First, effective co-operation among far- 
mers, to put them \xt a level with the organized 
interests with whKh they do business. 

"Second, a new kind of schools in the coun- 
try, which shall teach the children as much out- 
doors as indoors and perhaps more, so that they 
will prepare for country life, and not, as at 
present, mainly for life in town. 

"Third, better means of communication, in- 
cluding good roads and a parcels post, which 
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the country people are everywhere, and rightly, 
demanding un anim o usl y. 

"To these may well be added better sani- 
tation; for easily preventable diseases hold sev- 
eral million country people in the slavery of 
continuous ill-health. ' ' 

On the need of organization, the report 
places greatest emphasis. While stating that 
"there has never been a time when the A men- 
can farmer is as well off as he is to-day, the 
commission finds, nevertheless, that agriculture 
is not commercially as profitable as it is en- 
titled to be for the labor and energy that the 
farmer expends and the risks that he assumes 
and that the social conditions in the open coun- 
try are far short of their possibilities." 

Thirty public hearings were held, which far- 
mers and farmers' wives from forty states at- 
tended, and 130,000 sets of questions were sent 
out from the Department of Agriculture. It 



is on the information received through these 
channels that the Commission bases its report 

In his message to Congress of February 7th, 
Mr. Roosevelt says: "Where farmers are or- 
ganized co-operatively they mot only avail them- 
selves much more readily of business opportuni- 
ties and improved methods, but it is found that 
the organizations which bring them together in 
the work of their lives are used also for social 
and intellectual advancement. 

"The co-operative plan is the best plan of 
organization wherever men have the right spirit 
to carry it out. Under this plan any business 
undertaking is managed by a committee; every 
man has one vote and only one vote; and every 
one gets profits according to what he sells or 
buys or supplies. It develops individual re- 
sponsibility and has a moral as well as a finan- 
cial value over any other plan." 

Hazel Hammond Albbbtson. 



THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS/ 
A Book Study. 
By B. O. Flower. 



THE London publishers characterize this vol- 
ume as a romantic autobiography. This 
description is unfortunate, being at once mis- 
leading and inadequate. The Valley of 
Shadows, though autobiographic, is not an auto- 
biography, but it is far more than a volume of 
personal reminiscences. For the general reader 
it will hold a compelling interest. In the first 
place, it presents an unsurpassed pen-picture of 
the life, habits and thought of the men and 
women of rural Illinois during the second quar- 
ter of the last century, — the common people so 
dear to the heart of Lincoln, who made Illinois 
one of the greatest commonwealths in the great 
Republic. Here, in a series of chapters describ- 
ing typical characters in a community of the 
Lincoln district into which the author's father 
had recently moved, we are brought into sym- 
pathetic rapport with the time, the place and 
the people that produced the great leader for 
the crisis; and here we have as faithful a pen- 
picture of primitive or pioneer life in the Mid- 
dle West as we have ever read; a description 

•••The Valley of Shadowe." By Francis Grieraon. 
Colth. Price $2.00 net. Boeton: Houghton. Mifflin & 
Go. London: Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd. 



as realistic — using this much-abused term in 
its best sense, as it is idealistic; a faithful pre- 
sentation that bears much the same resemblance 
to a painting as does the landscape which the 
artist has copied, or as does the living, breath- 
ing model to the pulseless marble. For Mr. 
Grierson possesses the interior vision of the true 
mystic and poet. His is the rare faculty of 
imbueing his scene with life, of revealing the 
spirit that animates the form seen by the physi- 
cal eye. 

We were born in Illinois during the closing 
years of the period described in this book, and 
our early years were spent in an environment 
much like that described in this volume. At our 
grandfather '8 home Lincoln, Douglas and other 
men who in the great crisis became national 
figures, were frequent guests. In our early 
years the stirring scenes and strenuous deeds 
that marked life in Illinois from 1818, when 
our grandfather settled in the state, were fre- 
quently described to us by our mother, father 
and neighbors with the vividness characteristic 
of narrations of experiences by those who are 
personally acquainted with what they relate. 
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Thus we feel qualified to testify to the wonder- 
ful accuracy of these graphic pen-pictures of 
Illinois life in the Mississippi Valley during 
the period here described. 

To the philosophic student of American his- 
tory, and especially to those who seek to know 
the subtle and compelling moral and mental in- 
fluences that played around the great Emanci- 
pator during the starring days that preceded 
his call to the presidency, this volume will prove 
invaluable, affording a key that will explain 
much that has been obscure; for in all moral 
crises the great simple mind whose strength is 
at once elemental and yet luminous with spirit- 
ual truth or the finer and diviner qualities that 
mark moral leadership, as was that of Lincoln, 
is always largely the creation of the social con- 
sciousness of the society or people with whom 
he develops. He is the lofty interpreter of the 
higher aspirations, dreams and ideals of the con- 
science element that lifts him to leadership. 
And this volume shows more clearly than any 
work we have read the moral exaltation, the 
mental stimulation and the popular interest that 
are always a marked characteristic of a people 
when a nation is hurrying toward a crisis in 
which the conscience side of life is deeply stir- 
red. And this is done with consummate art in 
a series of sketches in which simple but typical 
characters of the day enter the stage and live 
before the eyes. With little speculation or 
moralizing even on the part of the actors, we 
are brought into perfect rapport with the rural 
population that was the back-bone of society in 
central Illinois; the thoughtful or conscience- 
guided element of the simple, sincere voters in 
the country of Lincoln during the years that 
immediately preceded his nomination to the 
presidency. 

Life in the country is always more normal 
and genuine than life in the city, where there 
is so much that excites and distracts the mind 
and imagination; where artificialty goes hand 
in hand with abnormality and fierce competi- 
tion; where there is ever present the material- 
istic spirit aggressively asserting itself, — the 
passion for gold, for prominence in society, for 
power to dazzle the eyes of others. In the cities 
"the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye and 
the pride of life ' ' assail the individual at every 
turn. Not so in the country. Nature is often 
a stern and hard mother, but she tends to de- 
velop that which is strong, sincere and just in 
man. Moreover, in the pioneer society of Illi- 
nois in the time described by Mr. Grierson, 



there was an unusual amount of sturdiness and 
native strength of character among the people; 
for it is the strong-hearted and in a way the 
picked men and women who settle a new coun- 
try when the master incentive is a home and a 
livelihood won from the cultivation of the soil. 
In such communities are often found men of 
scholarship and culture, mingling with numbers 
innocent of book learning but schooled in other 
ways, and with clean minds and that native 
love of right and justice that marks the true 
man. The people of Lincoln's country, there- 
fore, if rude and unlettered, and though em- 
bracing a number of intellectual and moral 
ciphers, such as are present in all communities, 
were as a whole marked in a striking way by 
sturdiness, courage and moral rectitude. As 
with all simple people who are largely schooled 
in the open by the great mother, and whose 
faith in Sacred Writ is deep-rooted, they were 
inclined to regard every extraordinary natural 
phenomenon as a heaven-sent portent of im- 
pending change and a warning to the indi- 
vidual 

Now, at this time there appeared in the sky 
Donati's great comet. Night after night its 
luminous tail became more noticeable. It 
seemed to be sweeping toward the earth. To 
the people, or a large proportion of them, it was 
a portentous warning direct from God. Peter 
Cartwright and other revivalists who exerted 
an extraordinary hypnotic power over great 
congregations, — a power never equalled since 
the days of Wesley and Whitefield, swept 
through this region holding memorable revival 
meetings and warning the already alarmed and 
apprehensive people of wrath to come. 

The great religious meetings, however, stir- 
red men less perhaps than did the pending 
political crisis; for with them the moral element 
had become dominant. The struggle in Kansas; 
the execution of John Brown; the Dred Scott 
decision; the murder of Love joy at Alton, Illi- 
nois, were but a few of many things that had 
fanned to flame the Abolition sentiment 
throughout the North; and the Lincoln and 
Douglas debates had made the Prairie State a 
political theater of national interest, directing 
the attention of the more thoughtful people of 
the North to the gaunt, uncouth rail-splitter 
statesman who hitherto had acquired little fame 
beyond his state. For from the first it was the 
prophetic insight and the moral exaltation 
present in Lincoln's utterances that compelled 
the attention of those who had the interior 
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vision. Long, indeed, before he became famous 
beyond central Illinois, discerning men ac- 
quainted with him felt that he was to be the 
Moses or the Washington in the dread struggle 
that they felt inevitable long before they voiced 
their fears in public. 

Now, all these things and more are impressed 
upon the mind in the early chapters of Mr. 
Grierson 's book. They are voiced unobtrusive- 
ly, emphasized in such a way that the reader 
feels the truth while following the homely con- 
versations of the simple folk with whom the 
author deals. The treatment is that of a mas- 
ter; the art is consummate. Here is a simple 
narration of simple happenings as viewed by an 
English lad lately come to this country. On 
the surface we are perusing an interesting auto- 
biographic reminiscence, marked as it is by the 
insight of the mystic and made fascinating by 
the poetic spirit that companions the crude and 
homely talk of unlettered men and women and 
the very realistic pictures of the life of the 
people. And yet from the opening chapter the 
reader is made to feel he is in the presence of 
a great crisis in the larger life of the people; 
that a mighty storm is slowly gathering 
strength and that it is destined ere-long to 
break in fury on the land; that swift as the 
waters of the Mississippi are racing to the Gulf, 
is the nation moving to a momentous catas- 
trophe; and that this coming crisis will call for 
some great leader. Here also is felt the com- 
mon faith that God reigns, that He loves the 
Republic, and that at the appointed time the 
leader will step forth. More than this, from the 
early pages we feel the presence of the leader, — 
the colossal, primal, simple yet essentially great 
man who is destined to rise out of oblivion, out 
of the bosom of this very people of which the 
author writes, and take command of the ship 
of state in the hour of her deadly peril. 

There is, as will be seen, Something epic 
about the work. The coming of the great crisis 
is at all times felt and the presence of the 
colossal leader is as vividly indicated. Yet, as 
has been observed, this is by implication and 
indirection rather than by the more objective 
method that would have changed the character 
of the book without making the profound im- 
pression which this apparently incidental treat- 
ment produces on the mind of the reader. 

Mr. Grierson is a master of style, but this is 
one of the least of his excellences as a writer. 
He is a mystic and an idealist. He goes to the 
heart of things and sees them stripped of their 
maskB and robimgg. He has the poet's art of 



divination, and thus he is able to give am epic 
quality to a volume of as charming reminis- 
cences as we have read in years. 

Some of the most thrilling pages of the vol- 
ume deal with the active workings of what was 
popularly known as the underground railway; 
and here again those cognizant of the facts 
will appreciate the compelling realism of the 
author. Among our most vivid childhood rec- 
ollections are the stories told by our parents 
of how the free slaves of southern Illinois were 
frequently the victims of bands of backwoods 
settlers who would seize them and take them 
South and sell them, and how on several occa- 
sions one of my grandfathers and his brother 
and friends had rescued the unfortunate vic- 
tims; how in other instances fugitive slaves, 
being tracked by blood-hounds, fled to the house 
of the leading English settler of the district, 
where they would be lifted and carried some 
distance into a clump of trees and shrubs and 
then let down into a dry well, which was hid- 
den from view. After the pursuers had left 
they were taken out and hurried to a Quaker 
settlement further north and from thence by 
stages to Canada. 

Never has this chapter in the hittory of the 
anti-slavery struggle been more vividly described 
than by Mr. Grierson. Here Elihu Gest, the 
Load-Bearer, one of the grand old Cromwel- 
lian characters, stands out as clear and strong 
as the great prophets of old, — a leader of 
humanity's forlorn hope in a time of deadly 
peril. Zacariah Caverly, another remarkable 
character, popularly known as Socrates, plays 
an important part, or rather appears continually 
on the scene, relieving the tense and strained 
situation with his naive and strikingly graphic 
observations. Azariah James, the minister who 
delivered the discourse just described, and Isaac 
Snedeker were aggressive Abolitionists, the lat- 
ter a militant worker who, overmastered by the 
conviction that he was called of God to save 
as many as possible of the fugitives, took his 
life in his hands and devoted his days to the 
perilous work, ever in imminent danger of 
death or the iron grip of the law. He was 
spurred on by his conscience and worked, of 
course, for no material reward. On the other 
hand, there was Lemuel Stephens, whose house 
was the rendezvous of the pro-slavery men, ani- 
mated chiefly by purely mercenary motives, 
Stephens had a pack of blood -hounds and he 
and his associates reaped rich harvests by 
catching the runaway slaves for the rewards 
offered. The work was perilous, however, for 
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the Abolition leaders were as completely domi- 
nated by the conviction that they were carry- 
ing ont the command of Jehovah as were the 
others spurred on by greed for gold. The 
Cromwellian Abolitionists held their lives of 
less value than the performance of what they 
believed to be their heaven-sent mission, while 
they regarded the slave-catchers as emissaries 
of Satan, to be resisted in much the same spirit 
manifested by Elijah in dealing with the pro- 
phets of Baal. The terrible suspense of the 
wives of the Abolitionists who operated the 
underground railway is admirably shown in the 
following lines, in which the author is describ- 
ing a visit paid to the house of Elihu Gest. 
He had come with provisions which his mother 
had prepared for the fugitive slaves and also 
to relate some important news which had come 
to his ears on the preceding evening when at 
the cabin of Socrates. 

" ' Bless ye, sonny, ye ain't come with bad 
news, hev yet My ole man's been gone two 
full day 8 en nights' 1 

"It was Cornelia Gest, the Load-Bearer's 
wife. 

"I told her who had sent me and what I 
had brought; but it did not allay her anxiety 
when I recounted the incidents at the cabin of 
Socrates. 

"All this time I was wondering what she 
would do if her husband failed to return be- 
fore evening. 

" 'I'm right glad ye've come to cher a 
body; the hours air longer when ye 're mos' 
dead worryin'. When he stayed away afore he 
lowed he wouldn't hev time te git back, en 
I war n't noways a-f eared he'd got hisself into 
trouble. 9 

"There was something in her voice and look 
that aroused my sympathy. 

" 'I set up all las' night prayin' en readin' 
in the Good Book,' she went on; ' 'twarn't in 
mortal natur' te sleep.' 

"She seemed far away in thought. Her eyes 
were fixed on the floor, and I began to ask 
myself why everyone had so much trouble. As 
I only sat and listened she had become uncon- 
scious of my presence in the house; but after 
a while she straightened up and resumed: 

" 'I recken he tuck the runaways over te 
Uriah Busby's en from there hell take 'em on 
te the nex' station.' 

"She mused for a time again, and then con- 
tinued: 

" 'But it ain't easy; the resks air turrible; 



but then, ez Elihu sez, when the Lord en His 
hosts air with ye thar aint no call te feel 
skeered. Elihu en Ike Snedeker en Ebeneier 
Garter en Tom Melendy, they don't none o' 
them know what it air te fail.' 

"After sitting for some time without speak- 
ing, all of a sudden she clasped her bands and 
rose from her seat, and stretching out her thin, 
bare arms, with trembling body and quivering 
lips, her voice went up in a long, loud wail : 

" 'Lord, help a pore fersaken woman 1 Help 
me this day, f er my troubles air more 'n I kin 
bear without Ye. Make it so I kin sit here 
alone without repinin'; send Elihu home, oh 
my Lord en my God, fer I eaint live without 
him.' 

"Her look appalled me. I saw grief mani- 
fest in words and gesture ... I pictured to 
myself my mother pleading with the Eternal. 
I imagined what the Log-House would be with 
my father absent and his whereabouts un- 
known. 

' ' How I wished to say something comforting 
to the lonely woman standing there, but I, who 
could never express to my mother what I 
thought and felt when she was in trouble, could 
not find words to comfort a stranger. I was 
overcome with a pity and sympathy which I 
was powerless to express in words, and I won- 
dered what would become of the little home in 
the woods if the Load-Bearer never returned. 
It seemed as if I had known this house and its 
occupants all my life, that we were in some 
way closely related. 

"I proposed to ride over to the Busbys for 
any news I could gather there. It would take 
about an hour and a half. But we could arrive 
at no decision, and I was thinking of returning 
when we saw Elihu Gest slowly wending his way 
home through the most unfrequented part of 
the woods. He had followed the creek a good 
part of the way, and his wagon seemed full of 
farming implements and sacks of grain. 

' ' Cornelia Gest stood at the door awaiting his 
arrival. 

" 'Fer the Land's sake!' she ejaculated 
when he got within talking distance, 'whar hev 
ye beenf 

"She paused a moment and then continued: 

" 'I don't know whether I'm looking right 
at ye er whether it's yer ghost a-drivin' them 
hosses. How d'ye low I *ve been settin' here 
two endtrrin' nights through without yet' 

' ' ' Now, Comely, ' he pleaded, ' do n 't ye take 
on so. When I tell ye all about it ye 11 be 
'sprised en mighty glad I cHdnl come right 
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home from the post-office. But I want ye te 
help me unload right here, fer it don't matter 
whar we set these things. ' 

"We all went to work. The implements, or 
what I took to be such, were soon placed on the 
ground, but the sacks, instead of containing 
grain or potatoes, were filled with straw. We 
lifted off those nearest the dash-board, the 
Load-Bearer flung back a horse-blanket, and 
three faces, frightened, haggard, and woe- 
begone, looked out from the hay underneath. It 
was the quadroon mother and her two octoroon 
children. 

" 'White folks I' gasped Cornelia, stunned 
by the unexpected. 

" 'I low the two air white enough, more 's 
the pity/ assented Elihu." 

One of the most faithful and typical pictures 
of scenes very common in the Illinois home of 
those who conducted the underground railway 
is found in the chapter entitled ' ' The Flight. ' ' 
Here the grave character of the struggle is 
most impressively presented. The chapter is 
as interesting as a powerful romance and as 
typical as it is absorbing. It presents a leaf in 
the conscience history of the Illinois of the 
fifties that students of our national life can- 
not afford to overlook; and, happily, we are 
now far enough from those terrible days to 
view the question in a fair and judicial spirit 
impossible at an earlier day. Inasmuch as 
this description gives so vivid a pen-picture of 
scenes that must be appreciated if we are to 
understand Lincoln and the society in which 
his character was evolved, and because here we 
have an admirable illustration of Mr. Grier- 
son's artistic blending of idealism and realism, 
we quote as extendedly as our space will permit. 

"The Indian summer had come, the season 
of seasons, with its golden memories, its dia- 
phanous skies, its dream-like afternoons, its 
gossamer veils spread over the shimmering hori- 
zon, transforming by its own transcendent 
magic the whole earth and atmosphere. 

" Smoke rose from wooded places in long, 
thin columns of hazy blue, and once in a while 
a whiff of burning grass and leaves filled the 
magnetic air with fragrant odor. The settlers 
ceased to fret and worry; there was neither 
reaping nor repining. 

"The sun was near setting when I arrived 
at the Load-Bearer 's home, two days after Isaac 
Snedeker's visit to the Log-House. I had 
brought more provisions for the fugitives. 

" 'Dear me! but yer ma is good to send all 
these vittles fer tho runaways,' exclaimed Mrs. 



Gest, as I emptied my saddle-bags on the 
kitchen table. 

"As I was going to stay there till morning, 
we sat about here and there waiting for the 
hours to pass and the coming of Isaac Snede- 
ker, who was to take the fugitives to the next 
station that night. We expected his arrival 
some time between ten and eleven o'clock. 

' ' How calm and peaceful was the evening ! 

"Now and then a gentle current of wind 
stirred the branches, and the leaves fell in flaky 
showers like snow on the ground already strewn 
with the dead foliage of autumn. 

"Far away, the tinkling of bells told of 
cattle peacefully grazing, and the prairie, im- 
mense and tranquil as a golden sea, inspired a 
feeling as of ages and ages of repose. 

"In the west a bank of filmy clouds edged 
with silver floated against a sky of glassy green 
which gradually melted into serried ranks of 
flaming amber, and the sere, crisp leaves of the 
beech were interlaced with the red and purple 
of oak and maple, while the trees by the creek 
glistened and sparkled in the genial rays of 
the setting sun. 

1 ' And there was something in the early hours 
of the evening that throbbed in ceaseless unison 
with the constellations overhead. After dark- 
ness closed in all the witchery of Nature seem- 
ed at work in earth and sky. Above the tree- 
tops a host of twinkling stars looked down on 
the anxious watchers and refugees. Presently 
a thin mist descended about us through which 
the starry vault and dark masses of trees 
could be discerned, with tracings of dim, fan- 
tastic forms in the scattered underbrush. 

"The slanting rays of the rising moon came 
reaching in long gleams across the roof of the 
little frame house, while its weird shafts shot 
through the narrow interspaces of wood and 
thicket, and gleamed in small round patches on 
the green moss underneath. The scarlet vines 
all around on the boughs were tipped with a 
soft, glistening pallor that fell as from some 
ghostly lantern from a distant world, while just 
above the horizon, poised like an aerial plume 
in the deep indigo blue, the vanishing comet 
waned amidst a wilderness of glittering lights 
under a shimmering crown of stars. 

"During a moment of profound quiet, when 
it seemed as if all Nature had sunk to rest, a 
wolf beyond the creek began a series of long- 
drawn-out howls. The woods began to vibrate 
with low, clamorous calls. The howling drew 
nearer, one of the wolf-hounds answered back 
in pitiful cries, then another and another. 
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Everywhere call answered call. A rushing 
sound filled the space above us where vast 
flocks of wild fowl cut the air with the swish 
and rustle of a thousand wings. The honking 
came and went as flock after flock passed over 
us in whizzing waves. The whole world was 
stirring. Earth sent up a chorus of lamenta- 
tions that mingled with the voices above. The 
fugitives huddled together in the cave in ex- 
pectation of some unimagined calamity, and at 
last, unable to withstand the feeling of terror, 
they began to creep up towards the house. 

"The Load-Bearer, who had gone into the 
kitchen, fell on his knees, with the Bible open 
before him on the chair, while his wife sat 
just inside, with her hands tightly clasped, 
peering intently through the open door across 
the clear patches of moonlight. 

"Soon he rose and hurriedly walked out. 

" 'Whar be ye goin'f stammered his wife, 
noticing his dazed look. 

"He walked as one in a dream, while Cor- 
nelia followed. 

" ' Elihu, whar be ye goinf " 

"There was a clinking of the chains at the 
kennels and a cry from the wolf-hounds told 
us they were free. They sped round and round 
the house in a whirl of excitement, then into 
the woods and back again to the house, giving 
the last shudder to the climax of confusion be- 
fore they made off towards the main road lead- 
ing southwest. 

' ' Then, as by a wave of some invisible wand, 
the tumult ceased. The woods and house lay 
plunged in an all-pervading stillness. The 
country round about seemed suddenly dipped 
in a gulf of silence. 

"The Load-Bearer came back to the kitchen 
and again fell on his knees. After some mo- 
ments he began to read aloud: 

" ' "Alas, for that day is great; so that none 
is like it; it is even the time of Jacob's trouble; 
but he shall be saved of it. ' ' ' 

" 'Whar be theyf ' mused Cornelia, not lis- 
tening to her husband. ' It 's gettin ' late . . . 
Brother Snedeker said he 'd be here at ten 
o 'clock. ' 

"Her hair had fallen down on one side of 
her face; she looked sad and very troubled. 
She was overburdened with the loads of others, 
with loads which she had not sought, which life 
and death had heaped together in one short, 
swift period of time, and she felt crushed 
under their weight. But Elihu Oest, absorbed 
in prayer, heard nothing, saw nothing, thought 
of nothing but the Eternal. 



" Now he read aloud from Isaiah: 

" ' "Awake, awake, O Jerusalem, which hast 
drunk of the hand of the Lord the cup of His 
fury; thou has drunken the dregs of the cup of 
trembling and wrung them out." ' 

' ' He remained silent for a moment, and when 
he continued it was with a voice full of pro- 
phetic faith: 

" < "Thus saith the Lord thy God that 
pleadeth the cause of His people, behold I have 
taken out of thine hand the cup of trembling, 
even the dregs of the cup of My fury; thou 
shalt no more drink it again." ' 

"The last words had sunk deep into Cor- 
nelia's soul. She seemed to have caught all the 
mystical power of those seven magical words: 
' Thou shalt no more drink it again. ' Her eyes 
grew brighter, her face was lit oy a placid 
smile, all the old religious faith came rushing 
back. 

. • • • • 

"The Load-Bearer rose from his knees; as 
he stepped to the door one of the wolf-hounds, 
covered with blood-stains, was there to greet 
him. The others were not far off, and all had 
evidently done their work. 

" 'Somethin' hez happened down on the 
road,' said Cornelia. 

" 'They hev nipped some evil in the bud,' 
returned Elihu. 

"But Cornelia peered without ceasing in one 
direction, anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
Isaac Snedeker. 

" 'Thar 's someone a-comin' now,' remarked 
the Load-Bearer. 

"But we still waited, gazing into the dis- 
tance. The last hour had seemed endless. We 
walked down towards the creek to pass away 
the time, then returned and stood in the moon- 
light. Elihu Gest was trying to make out what 
the object was that we now saw approaching 
from the east. It came looming up in the thin 
mist that hung over the road, growing bigger 
as it drew nearer; and the fugitives, seeing it 
approach, sought refuge in the darkness behind 
the house, some running as far as the creek. 

"Not one was visible; not a murmur was to 
be heard. A ghostly silence greeted Azariah 
James, the preacher, as he came ambling up on 
a horse that seemed to glide over the surface of 
the ground. There he sat for some moments, 
speechless, and at first I did not recognize him, 
clad as he was in hunting costume, with a 
fringe about the cape, a coon-skin cap on his 
head, a rifle slung over his shoulders, and a 
pistol and dirk before him. But the man him- 
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self had not changed. It was the tame face, 
naively abeent-minded and wonderingly mute, 
that I had seen at the meeting-house — the man 
who began his sermon by a series of blunders 
and then glided along by some miraculous 
means to an unexpected and memorable tri- 
umph. Now, as then, he looked as if he were 
floating along with the tide and the hour, ready 
tor the unforeseen without expecting it, armed 
for trouble without fearing it. 

"We stood looking at the preacher and he at 
us, but no one spoke. 

"What an enigmatical group we must have 
been to the peeping fugitives a little distance 
away! There sat Azariah James, the preacher, 
twin brother in spirit to Elihu Gest, the Load- 
Bearer; yet what a contrast they presented! 
The preacher appeared double his natural size, 
clothed in a hunter's garb, awaiting some mys- 
terious command ; and tne Load-Bearer, thinner, 
smaller, almost wizened, seemed to be awaiting 
some word or sign on the part of the preacher. 

"And a sign did come; but not from Aza- 
riah James. Down to the south, through the 
thick grove of beech, a yellow light rose and 
fell and rose again in slow waving flashes over 
the horizon, its glow reaching above the wooded 
cover, and even beyond the belted line of timber 
to the east 

" 'What kin thet be!' 

"It was Cornelia who spoke, for the two 
men were still rapt in a kind of mystical quan- 
dary. 

" 'Thar's sunthin' goin' on down thar er 
my name ain't Elihu Gest, en the Lord ain't 
sent ye, Azariah/ remarked the Load-Bearer. 

" 'I low ye 're right,' replied the preacher; 
'the prairie's a-burnin' cl'ar from a mile be- 
yon' Lem Stephens's, plumb te the bend in the 
creek.' 

" 'The prairie on fire, en at this time o' 
night!' exclaimed Cornelia; 'what kin it 
meant' 

" 'Why, it means that the Almighty air with 
we uns, en agin Lem Stephens en the slave- 
catchers. ' 

" 'Air it runnin' him clostf ' 

" 'Ez fer ez I kin jedge it must be closin' 
in on him about now,' responded the preacher, 
with surprising nonchalance. 'A passel of 
good-f er-nothin 's banded tharselves together te 
come over en take off the runaways en git the 
rewards. They lowed te be hyar by this time 
so ez te head off Brother Snedeker. I come 
right by Lem Stephen's en see 'em let the 
blood-hounds loose, en jest ez the hounds lit 



out over this way tne prairie began to blase, 
so all hands stayed right thar te watch the 
place.' 

"The Load-Bearer began to shake off his 
seeming lethargy. 

' ' ' Whar be the blood-hounds nowt ' he asked. 

" 'Whar be theyf I reckon they air right 
whar yer dogs en my pistol left 'em down the 
road thar.' 

" 'They air dead! ' cried Cornelia. 

" 'They air dead! ' echoed a mournful voice 
behind the house. 

"The cry was taken up by other fugitives, 
who imagined that Isaac Snedeker and his 
friends had been assassinated. 

" 'Dey's all deadl Dey done killed 'em 
off!' arose on all sides from the dark forms 
now emerging from their hiding-places. 

"An ever-increasing glamor shone through 
the woods to the south, and the runaways now 
saw it for the first time. It hushed their cries 
and murmurs as if a damper had suddenly been 
placed over their mouths. 

"Azariah James got off his horse, tied up, 
and followed Cornelia Gest into the kitchen. 

" 'Pears like they won't never git here to- 
night,' she sighed. 

" ' 'Bout how many d' ye expectf 

" 'Brother Snedeker en two er three more; 
but he's a-comin' te carry the runaways te the 
nex ' station. I do n 't calc late he 11 stay 
more 'n long 'nough te load up en git away ez 
quick ez iver he kin.' 

"Meanwhile the Load-Bearer had quietly 
slipped away to have a look over the prairie. 

"When he returned, Elihu Gest found Isaac 
Snedeker — who had brought several more re- 
fugees with him — the two Higgins', Azariah 
James, and Cornelia, all sitting in a semi-circle 
in the kitchen, and after greeting Mr. Snedeker 
he took a seat at one end. 

' ' There followed a period of deep, devotional 
quietude in which each one sat if alone. There 
was the grey-bearded Squire Higgins, with his 
big brows and kindly face; there was Cornelia 
Gest, slender, frail and shrunken in her seat; 
there was Azariah James, whose brooding de- 
fied all divination; there was Isaac Snedeker, 
stern and restless as an eagle about to fake 
wing ; and Martha Higgins, whose high, massive 
forehead and arching nose contrasted strangely 
with the bountiful kindness of her dreamy eyes, 
while her smile expressed a faith that was In- 
finite and undying. 
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4 'At one end sat ±Jlihu Gest, obscure carrier 
of other people's loads, impulsive and enig- 
matical seer, last in the long procession of the 
ante-bellum prophets of old Illinois. 

"A shout was heard, and Elihu looked at 
Martha Higgins as he 4 said : — 

" 'They ain't calculated te understand what 
it air thet's workin' out te save them.' 

" 'Martha had a presentiment before we 
came,' observed Squire Higgins. 'I have never 
known her to be wrong. ' 

" 'Who lit thet firef ' queried Cornelia Gest. 
' 'Twarn't you, Brother Snedeker f' 

" 'That's what I 've been wanting to know: 
I came near being caught in it, and now I '11 
have to wait till I see how far it 's going to 
spread. ; 

" 'It hez plumb licked up Lem Stephens's 
house,' said the Load-Bearer. 'I see it from 
the big tree.' 

" 'I want te knowl ' exclaimed Cornelia. 

" 'Thar ain't nothin' left by this time. If 
Lem Stephens en the slave-hunters ain't hidin' 
in the water they air burnt up. Thar's a 
mighty power movin' over the y earth; I ain't 
see a night seech ez this since the comet fust ap- 
peared.' 

" 'It air about time,' said the Load-Bearer, 
rising and placing his hand on the preacher's 
shoulder. 'It air time te begin,' he intimated 
to Squire Higgins and Isaac Snedeker. 

"They all left the kitchen except Cornelia 
Gest, Martha Higgins, and myself. Cornelia's 
face assumed a pensive look; she wiped away 
a tear, and said in a quavering voice : 

" 'God be praised! He allowed her te pass 
out o' this world in peace. I'm right happy te 
hev ye here, Sister Higgins, en "I jes' knowed 
ye'd come over when Elihu sent ye word.' 

" ' I don 't know of anything that could have 
kept me from coming, Sister Gest,' replied Mrs. 
Higgins. ' I had a presentiment that she would 
die right here.' 

"Now for the first time I knew that the 
quadroon had passed away and that this night 
was appointed for her burial. 

"We had not long to wait, for presently 
Squire Higgins came and announced that all 
was ready. When we got to the graveside, near 
the creek, all the fugitives stood around, some 
of them holding lanterns, the black faces ap- 
pearing strangely unnatural in the flickering 
light, the faces of the quadroons and octoroons 
more ghostly. Under the trees, half in the 



moonlight, half in shadow, it seemed as if a 
great multitude were crowding up from behind, 
eager to catch every sound that might pas 
from anyone's lips. 

"A soft breeze moved among the last sere 
leaves of autumn. Now and then a gentle gust 
swayed the lower branches to and fro, and an 
infinitely tender sighing came and went and 
melted away in the eerie moonlight. 

' ' The preacher took off his tightly fitting cap 
and with it his hair stood out in wild rumpled 
locks. He seemed to loom taller and taller. He 
looked as if he had forgotten all he had in- 
tended to say, and was standing there helpless 
and forsaken at the brink ot a grave, over the 
dead he had come to bury. 

' ' ' Praise God ! ' murmured the Load-Bearer, 
who alone of all the persons there seemed to 
understand. 

"Azariah James closed his eyes for one or 
two seconds; a slight shiver passed through 
his frame; then he opened them wide and 
searching, and a wondrous light flashed out 
over the awed and speechless company. He was 
no longer an awkward, hesitating dreamer, but 
a lion aroused, a prophet in his own country. 
His listeners began to move and sway in unison 
with his immeasurable compassion, and after he 
had spoken for ten minutes the Load-Bearer 
offered up a short, fervent prayer. Then, when 
the last scene was about to begin, the voice of 
Martha Higgins rang out above the open grave: 
" 'On Jordan's stormy banks I stand 
And cast a wistful eye' — 
A loud, rolling wave of song passed in long, 
reaching echoes through the woods as the 
twenty-nine persons present sent their voices 
calling — 

" 'To Canaan's fair and happy land 
Where my possessions lie,' 
for now every voice was attuned to the old 
matchless melody of the meeting-house and the 
camp-ground. 

"As the hymn proceeded the sense of time 
was obliterated. A far-sweeping chorus, tinged 
here and there with a nameless melancholy, 
floated upward into the white silence of the 
night. On and on they sang, and the old 
hymn rolled out in a miracle of sound, on a 
river of golden melody, vibrating far into reg- 
ions of infinite light and love. 

"Isaac Snedeker gathered up the runaways 
and prepared for flight. He separated them 
into two groups — one he would carry in his 
own wagon, the other was for Squire Higgins. 
It did not take long, and the two wagon loads 
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set out in the dear moonlight. A little way 
towards the north they would separate, each 
going according to a prearranged plan; and 
every fugitive arrived at last safely in Canada, 
which was, after all, the land of Canaan for 
them." 

The great debates conducted by Lincoln and 
Douglas loom large in the history of the me- 
ridian period of the last century, and we know 
of no more graphic pen-picture of one of these 
memorable discussions than is found in the 
chapter entitled " Abraham Lincoln." Mr. 
Grierson's parents had moved from the Sanga- 
mon district to Alton shortly before Lincoln 
and Douglas appeared in the last of the debates 
of the series. It was the author's good for- 
tune to be present on this memorable occasion; 
and the following pen-picture of Lincoln and 
Douglas cannot fail to interest all lovers of 
American history: 

"Regarded in the light of historical exper- 
ience, reasoned about in the light of spiritual 
reality, and from the point of view that noth- 
ing can happen by chance, it seems as if Lin- 
coln and Douglas were predestined to meet 
side by side in this discussion, and unless I 
dwell in detail on the mental and physical con- 
trast the speakers presented it would be im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the start- 
ling difference in the two temperaments: Doug- 
las — short, plump, and petulant; Lincoln — 
long, gaunt, and self-possessed; the one white- 
haired and florid, the other black-haired anil 
swarthy; the one educated and polished, the 
other unlettered and primitive. Douglas had 
the assurance of a man of authority, Lincoln 
had moments of deep mental depression, often 
bordering on melancholy, yet controlled by a 
fixed, and, I may say, predestined will, for it 
can no longer be doubted that without the 
marvellous blending of humor and stolid pa- 
tience so conspicuous in his character, Lincoln 's 
genius would have turned to madness after the 
defeat of the Northern Army at Bull-Bun, and 
the world would have had something like a 
repetition of Napoleon 's fate after the burning 
of Moscow. Lincoln 's humor was the balance- 
pole of his genius that enabled him to cross 
the most giddy heights without losing his head. 
Judge Douglas opened the debate in a sonorous 
voice plainly heard throughout the assembly, 
and with a look of mingled defiance and confi- 
dence he marshalled his facts and deduced his 
arguments. To the vigor of his attack there 
was added the prestige of the Senate Chamber, 
and for some moments it looked as if he would 



carry the majority with him, a large portion 
of the crowd being Pro-Slavery men, while 
many others were 'on the fence' waiting to be 
persuaded. 

"At last, after a great oratorical effort, he 
brought his speech to a close amidst the shouts 
and yells of thousands of admirers. 

"And now Abraham Lincoln, the man who, 
in 1830, undertook to split for Mrs. Nancy 
Miller four hundred rails for every yard of 
brown jean dyed with walnut bark that would 
be required to make him a pair of trousers, 
the flat boatman, local stump-speaker, and 
country lawyer, rose from his seat, stretched 
his long bony limbs upward as if to get them 
into working order, and stood like some soli- 
tary pine on a lonely summit, very tall, very 
dark, very gaunt, and very rugged, his swarthy 
features stamped with a sad serenity, and the 
instant he began to speak the ungainly mouth 
lost its heaviness, the half -listless eyes attained 
a wondrous power, and the people stood be- 
wildered and breathless under the natural magic 
of the strangest, most original personality 
known to the English-speaking world since 
Bobert Burns. There were other very tall and 
dark men in the heterogeneous assembly, but 
not one who resembled the speaker. Every 
movement of his long, muscular frame denoted 
inflexible earnestness, and a something issued 
forth, elemental and mystical, that told what 
the man had been, what he was, and what he 
would do in the future. There were moments 
when he seemed all legs and feet, and again he 
appeared all head and neck; yet every look of 
the deep-set eyes, every movement of the promi- 
nent jaw, every wave of the hard-gripping hand, 
produced an impression, and before he had 
spoken twenty minutes the conviction took pos- 
session of thousands that here was the pro- 
phetic man of the present and the political 
savior of the future. Judges of human nature 
saw at a glance that a man so ungainly, so 
natural, so earnest, and so forcible, had no 
place in his mental economy for the thing called 
vanity. 

"Douglas had been theatrical and scholarly, 
but this tall, homely man was creating by his 
very looks what the brilliant lawyer and ex- 
perienced Senator had failed to make people see 
and feel. The Little Giant had assumed strik- 
ing attitudes, played tricks with his flowing 
white hair, mimicking the airs of authority with 
patronizing allusions; but these affectations, 
usually so effective when he addressed an audi- 
ence alone, went for nothing when brought face 
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to face with realities. Lincoln had no genius 
for gesture and no desire to produce a sensa- 
tion. The failure of Senator Douglas to bring 
conviction to critical minds was caused by three 
things: a lack of logical sequence in argument, 
a lack of intuitional judgment, and a vanity 
that was caused by too much intellect and too 
little heart. Douglas had been arrogant and 
vehement, Lincoln was now logical and pene- 
trating. The Little Giant was a living picture 
of ostentatious vanity; from every feature of 
Lincoln's face there radiated the calm, inherent 
strength that always accompanies power. He 
relied on no props. With a pride sufficient to 
protect his mind and a will sufficient to defend 
his body, he drank water when Douglas, with all 
his wit and rhetoric, could begin or end noth- 
ing without stimulants. Here, then, was one 
man out of all the millions who believed in him- 
self, who did not consult with others about 
what to say, who never for a moment respected 
the opinion of men who preached a lie." 

The author's father removed his family from 
Alton to St. Louis a short time before the elec- 
tion of Lincoln, and the chapters dealing with 
St Louis at this period, the great fair at which 
the Prince of Wales was a special guest, Gamp 
Jacksen, and the stirring days that marked 
the opening of the Civil War, are as vivid and 
impressive as the pages devoted to life in Lin- 
coln's country, while the shadow of the coming 
Civil War fell with ever-lengthening shade over 
the land, when lifted as on the wings of fate 
rose the gaunt and rude form of the Great 
Commoner, — he who since Jefferson was the 
master interpreter of pure democracy and 
human rights. 

While at St Louis the author, who it will be 
remembered was only a lad at the time, became 
a page in the service of General Fremont, who 
from hardy path-finder and radical leader of 
the Abolitionists blossomed out mto a general 
absorbed in all the outward signs and symbols 
of power that marked Old- World generals and 
aristocratic leaders. Here the boy listened with 
eager ears to the stories told by old companions 
of Fremont, in which they narrated his terrible 
trip to the Pacific in 1848, when he and his 
band suffered incredible hardships. Some 
memorable and tragic incidents of this terrible 
journey are given with thrilling effect in the 
chapters entitled ' :' General Fremont, " " The 
Dance of Death" and "In the Maze;" while 
in the chapter depicting General Grierson's 
Raid, one of the memorable events of the Civil 
War, we have another illustration of the power 



of the author to make scenes and events about 
which he had only the testimony of others, as 
real to the reader as if the author had himself 
been a spectator of the things he describes. 
This furnishes an additional evidence of the 
fact that Mr. Grierson possesses the rare imagi- 
native power that marks the true poet and man 
of genius; the power to become a part of that 
which he describes and to feel and understand 
the varying emotions of those about whom he 
writes; their hopes and fears, their dreams and 
aspirations, their passions and motives. 

We have known more than one writer who 
could reproduce with almost photographic ac- 
curacy scenes that they had witnessed, and in- 
vest them with a power and virility that indi- 
cated a certain degree of poetic insight and 
imaginative power ;yet when they came to por- 
tray scenes with which they were unfamiliar, 
they became dull, uninteresting and unconvinc- 
ing narrators, — dry-as-dust annalists. Not so 
with Mr. Grierson; and in reading this work 
we have found ourselves more than once heartily 
wishing that circumstances and inclination had 
led this man to devote several years of his life 
to a work that we have long felt to be one of 
the most vitally important and urgently de- 
manded messages of the age — a history of the 
democratic era from those stirring preparatory 
years when in England and France and some 
other lands the seeds of democracy were being 
sown by philosophers, poets, and profound stu- 
dents of human life; down through the great 
American struggle, and that in France, followed 
by the Latin- American revolutions; and the sub- 
sequent history of democracy's subtle influence 
in various lands ; ana the great message of hope 
it bore on its wings; and finally, the story of 
democracy during later years, especially in the 
great American Republic, embodying its battle 
with foes within and without; the great Civil 
War and the entrance of the assassin of democ- 
racy into the temple of freedom during the 
hours when the thought of the noblest of the 
land was centered upon the terrible struggle, 
rendering it possible for privilege-seeking apos- 
tles of the materialism of the market to gain a 
strong foothold in government, from which, step 
by step, they have advanced, until what was 
once a government "of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people" has become a govern- 
ment of privileged interests, corporate power 
and monopoly, acting through political bosses 
and party machines, for the enrichment of the 
few at the expense of the many. 

Such a work, written as it should be, would 
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prove a trumpet-call to the conscience and pa- 
triotism of all friends of a democratic republic 
and human justice. And we know of no one 
so superbly equipped for such a work as Mr. 
Grierson. He is himself a clear-seeing, (funda- 
mental democrat, — an all-important requisite. 
He possesses the imaginative power of the poet 
and the insight of the philosopher; the knowl- 
edge of the historian and the vision of the mys- 
tic; while he is a master of style. 

Such a work, from such a pen, would do more 
for the cause of democracy and human progress, 
more for the re-establishment of the funda- 
mental principles of Jefferson and the fathers, 
than almost anything that could be brought be- 
fore the imagination of the people; and it 



would do more — far more — to re-establish a 
government "of the people, by the people and 
for the people 7 ' than all the make-shift meas- 
ures proposed by present-day politicians to 
check the aggressions of privileged wealth and 
curb conscienceless cunning. It would do more 
to render a truly great and just republic invin- 
cible than all the millions annually spent on 
armaments, all the flood of wealth that is pour- 
ed out to increase the army and navy. 

It is a great loss to the world when a man 
gifted as is Mr. Grierson is not enabled to give 
to civilization all in his power to give of that 
in which she stands most in need. 

B. O. Flo 
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The Gay Qnani of Oingalee. By Florence 
Huntley. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 205. 
Price, $1.00. Chicago: The Indo- American 
Book Company. 

Some years ago Miss Florence Huntley pub- 
lished a fascinating psychical or occult 
romance entitled The Dream Child. Later 
she became a prominent member of a group 
of students in Chicago who devoted much 
time to the study of East Indian philosophy. 
Her principal work since engaging in this 
research is a deeply thoughtful and intellec- 
tually stimulating volume entitled Harmonic* 
of Evolution. It is an attempt to reconcile the 
physical science of twentieth-century Occi- 
dental life with the ancient spiritual thought of 
the Orient. This book has now been followed 
by The Gay Gnani of Gingalee, or Discords of 
Devolution, "a tragical entanglement of mod- 
ern mysticism and modern science." 

The book is written in the bright, breezy 
style of a typical American journalist. Its 
early pages are replete with amusing or humor- 
ous situations and bright dialogue sprinkled 
with the popular slang of the day, the whole 
being an extravaganza, at once a satire on the 
over-credulous devotees of Oriental and mys- 
tical philosophy, who blindly accept all 
manner of absurdities and the most arrant 
pretenders who claim to be versed in the lore 
of the East, and also indicating that there is a 
great and noble philosophy in the Far East 



which is based on fundamental spiritual law? 
which cannot be broken without bringing upon 
those who offend a terrible retributive justice. 
One accustomed to Miss Huntley's writings 
might well be perplexed at the light and 
humorous way in which she treats the story 
throughout its early chapters; but as the 
reader approaches the tragic fate of the false 
student, it is seen that one of the author's 
chief purposes is to point out the philosophy of 
the East in regard to the great spiritual law of 
compensation — the ultimate justice that ob- 
tains throughout the universe. 

Satisfied at Last. By Martin Sindell. Cloth* 
Pp. 377. Price, $1.50. Boston: The Beid 
Publishing Company. 

This is a Christian Science romance that 
belongs to the class of religious novels in which 
the purpose of propaganda is evidently a 
master motive with the writer. The story 
deals with the life of a beautiful girl, Ernestine 
Maxfield, who from the position of heiress 
awakes to find herself penniless through 
unfortunate investments on the part of her 
guardian. She eventually secures a position 
in a dry-goods store; later works as a domestic 
in a country home, and finally finds employ- 
ment as a mill-hand in a large factory, when 
the wheel turns for her, bringing peace, plenty 
and happiness into her life. 

Running parallel with the story of Miss Max- 
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field is that of the Rev. John Love, a brilliant 
clergyman who long fights Christian Science 
but whose life and works are marked by great 
nobility. He finally is forced to accept Chris- 
tian Science and in so doing loses for a time 
the favor of a beautiful and wealthy young 
woman to whom he is deeply attached. 

Several other characters enter into the warp 
and woof of the romance, chief of which are 
Mrs. Stanley, a prominent Christian Science 
practitioner; Mr. May horn, the owner of the 
mill in which Miss Maxfield finds employment. 
He is also the mayor of the town and later 
becomes a suitor for Miss Maxfield 's hand. 
Mr. and Mrs. Randolph and their daughter 
Eula, and Mr. Tremaine, who marries Miss 
Randolph. 

There are many religious discussions in 
which the views of Christian Science are 
clearly presented. 

Though far inferior to Paul Anthony, Chris- 
tian, as literature, as romance and as a con- 
vincing presentation of the dominant ideals 
held by Christian Scientists, this book is very 
superior to Out of the Depths. 

One of the chief defects of Mr. SindelPs 
story is its padding. There is a vast amount 
of space taken up in trivial talk or ruminations 
on the part of the principal characters, which 
in many instances has little or no bearing on 
the religious thought the author presents very 
fully in the latter part of the novel. A man* 
must be gifted with insight and imagination — 
something of the rare power of the poet or 
painter, to invest the common talk of his char- 
acters and their musings with charm and 
interest for the general reader. A Tolstoi can 
do this: Mr. Howells possesses in a large 
degree this power: and not a few of the great 
veritists or realistic novelists of Europe have 
succeeded in a marked manner. But the 
work of novelists wanting in strong imagina- 
tive power becomes dull, commonplace and 
tedious when they indulge to any great extent 
in attempts at this kind of portrayal. 

This criticism, we think, may be fairly 
urged against Satisfied at Last. If the 377 
pages had been condensed into 150, or at most 
fOO pages, the story would have gained im- 
mensely in strength, interest and effectiveness. 



Thomas Dixon, Jr., erstwhile preacher, 
more recently fictionist, is a writer of vivid 
imagination, fertility of resource, abundant 
word flowage, and of sensitiveness to every- 
thing except the truth. In his story of social 
adventure he conjures up an absurd situation, 
builds a mighty man of straw, and then 
thrashes it with all the enthusiasm of a Don 
Quixote charging a windmill. The situation 
would be humorous and the book might pass 
as a mere pot-boiler of an impecunious author, 
or as the passing extravagance of a cheap 
notoriety-seeker were it not for the seriousness 
of the subject with which it deals. 

No man, not even an irresponsible Dixon, 
has any right, just for the sake of creating a 
sensation, to so falsify a great social movement 
as has this irrational teller of tales. 

Socialism is a great, deep, world-wide, 
rational, scientific, Christian movement for the 
betterment of the race. On its surface drifts 
the scum of fanaticism, misunderstanding, 
greed-selfishness and folly. Dixon's fault is 
that he takes this scum, forces it into unnatural 
and ever-impossible conditions, exhibits it to 
the world as a monstrous failure and then 
labels it by implication at least, as Socialism. 

It is as if some one should take all the vaga- 
ries that have ever pertained to Christianity, 
segregate them, put them into impossible 
relations, describe their absurdities, announce 
their failure and then affirm that in them, the 
Christian movement, having been seen at its 
best, is found utterly wanting. 

Now we know that the Christian movement 
is not truly represented by litera lists, asccn- 
sionists, holy jumpers, Sandfordites, Dowie- 
ites and Dixonites, but by the great truth- 
seekers, liberty-lovers, and good-will bringers 
of all ages, before as well as since the time of 
Christ. By the same token the great Social- 
istic movement is inspired and guided by our 
profoundest minds in literature, philosophy, 
science, music and art. It is astonishing that 
processes of reasoning starting from so many 
different standpoints, should head to the same 



Comrades: A Story of Social Adventure in 
California. Bv Thomas Dixon, Jr. Illus- 
trated by C. D. Williams. Cloth. Pp. 820. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Companv 



This does not mean that a complete Social- 
istic program can be or should be carried out 
at once or even attempted. It means rather 
an ideal to be conceived and followed by slow 
processes and through the quiet adaptations of 
time. It is, of course, admitted that there are 
so-called Socialists who claim otherwise just 
as there are so-called Christians who claim 
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extravagant things, but both Christianity and 
Socialism are much deeper movements than 
many even of their followers perceive. 

A shallow-minded, sensation-seeking, noto- 
riety-loving, truth-disregarding man like Dixon 
has, of course, no power to conceive of such 
great movements and relations. He is, per- 
haps, after all, rather to be pitied than blamed. 
Robert E. Bibbee. 

The Mystery of the Pinckney Draught: A 
Study in Constitutional History. By Hon. 
Charles C. Nott, former Chief Justice of the 
United States Court of Claims. Pp., 300. 
Price, $2.00 net. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 

This is an attempt to vindicate the memory 
of Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, a 
member of the convention which framed the 
Constitution for the United States. Of this 
Pinckney the author says: 

" For more than seventy years he has been a 
condemned and misrepresented man, and what 
is strange, though not inexplicable, his dis- 
grace was primarily caused by the indispens- 
able work which he unselfishly perfonned for 
his country without honor and without 

reward." 

Such a statement immediately arouses 
interest and sympathy. That any great his- 
toric character should permanently suffer 
injustice is repugnant to the feelings of the 
American people. 

Though, whether Pinckney deserved a long- 
withheld credit for the construction of the 
Constitution or not makes no practical differ- 
ence, it does make a moral difference; and 
whether or not the author has proved his case, 
his work cannot be slighted by the future his- 
torian. . . , 1 » M. t 

"The 'Pinckney Draught* is the draught of 
the Constitution of the United States in the 
State Department in Washington. It has been 
there for a long time and for a long time has 
been discredited as a false and worthless docu- 
ment, though it was placed there by Charles 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, himself. 

It is the purpose of this review simply to call 
attention to the matter, but not to discuss it at 
length or to attempt any definite analysis of the 
evidence. It is sufficient to say that Judge 
Nott makes out a strong case. 

Robert E. Bibbee. 



Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth. Pp. 304. 
Price, $1.50 net. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Company. 

At last we have a rational and well-written 
work on psychic research by an author who 
knows his business and keeps his feet on solid 
scientific ground. This is the highest possible 
praise and I am glad to give it. It is refresh- 
ing to read an author who is willing to confess 
that the unproved is unproved, and who does 
not claim to know the unknowable. 

According to Mr. Carrington the coming 
science is psychic research. "This is the logi- 
cal outcome of modern thought and will repre- 
sent an extension of our present-day science in 
the right and logical direction." 

The existence of discarnate spirits is not yet 
absolutely proved, but certain phenomena are 
better explained by this theory than by any 
other. A negative to this theory has never 
been proved and cannot be on a priori 
grounds above. It can only be answered 
after a lengthy personal investigation and 
course of study. One may encounter a hun- 
dred fraudulent mediums before one is dis- 
covered who is honest; but that is no reason 
for asserting that all are dishonest. 

Among the themes treated in the book are 
the philosophy of life, the origin and nature of 
consciousness, hypnotism, telepathy, sleep and 
dreams, modern spiritualism, the case of Mrs. 
Piper, apparitions, weighing the soul, haunted 
houses, and premonitions. 

The author's conclusion is that if one simple 
fact which the psychical researcher defends is 
proved to be true, then the fundamental con- 
ceptions of science, as at present held, must 
be completely shaken. It will not be neces- 
sary to retract any of the laws or facts which 
have been won with such great exertion, at 
such a cost, but merely to remodel our concep- 
tions of science and enlarge its boundaries so 
as to include the new facts— and possibly to 
include a spiritual universe, a world of forces 
and causes of which we see the resultants 

merely. 

The importance and significance of the work 
is so great "that it should be endowed a thou- 
sand times more lavishly than any of the 
churches since it is, or soon will be, the only 
means and the sole weapon with which to suc- 
cessfully combat materialism." 

Robert E. Bisbee. 



The Coming Science. By Hereward Carring- ^^ucai^uJJ^^hs^^^ 
ton, with an introduction by James H. William Herbert Percy Faunce. CloUu 
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Pp. 286. Price, $1.25 net. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

The author of this highly thoughtful vol- 
ume is president of Brown University and one 
of the leading scholars of the Baptist church 
in America. The volume, which contains the 
series of lectures given in the Lyman Beecher 
course at Yale University in 1908, has been 
prepared with a special view to being of prac- 
tical value to progressive, earnest orthodox 
clergymen in their important life-work. One 
may not agree with the author's religious 
points-of-view at all times, but about the prac- 
tical worth of the volume to those for whom it 
has been prepared there can be no question. 

The lectures concern the following subjects: 
'The Place of the Minister in Modern Life," 
"The Attitude of Religious Leaders Toward 
New Truth," "Modern Use of Ancient Scrip- 
tures," "The Demand for Ethical Leader- 
ship," "The Service of Psychology," "The 
Direction of Religious Education," "The Re- 
lation of the Church and the College," and 
"The Education of the Minister by His Task." 

All these lectures are pregnant with vital 
thought for earnest men and women of every 
faith. The author possesses an admirable 
style, clear, forcible and marked by beauty of 
diction. The following closing paragraph in 
the lecture on "The Attitude of Religious 
Leaders Toward New Truth" will give the 
reader a fair example of Dr. Faunce's style and 
the spirit of the work: 

"We may sum up our whole discussion of 
the minister's mediating work by saying that 
he is to keep alive man's faith in an ever- 
present God. He is the coupler between the 
generations, uniting past and present in a 
common vision of the indwelling Spirit. 
Goodness does not consist in reading how 
other men were good, and religion is not 
describing the altars which other generations 
have built. Rudyard Kipling has a story 
entitled: 'The Man Who Was.' There are 
sincerely devout men who seem to believe in a 
God who was. He was with Moses, they say, 
opening up streams in the flinty rock; but 
now men must dig wells or build aqueducts if 
they want water. He was with Israel, grant- 
ing the people bread from Heaven; but now if 
a man wants bread, let him work for it. He 
was with David and anointed him to the king- 
ship; but now He anoints nobody, and those 
who want high office must secure the votes. 
About the year 100 A.D. all inspiration ceased, 



and about 200 A.D. all miracles ceased, and 
now in a world bereft of divine voices we 
stumble and grope till the end. O young 
prophets of the truth, such an idea is the 
master falsehood of humanity! It is the one 
fundamental untruth which will put unreality 
into every sermon and impiety into every 
prayer. Our God was, and is, and is to come. 
In your familiar garden you may hear His 
voice in the cool of the day. Moriah is to him 
not more sacred than Monadnock, ner did 
Aaron's rod bear diviner blossoms than our 
golden-rod. Why seek we the living God 
only among the dead symbols ? The Bible is 
not the story of a vanished splendor, the mel- 
ancholy memorial of departed powers. It is 
the revelation of powers that now play about 
us, victories that may be won, and a life which 
in every nation and every age may be lived by 
faith in the 'Strong Son of God, Immortal 
Love.'" 

m 

An Essay on the Distribution of Livelihood. 
By Rossington Stanton. 

Though written in a condensed and some- 
what obscure style, this book is a contribution 
of some value to the discussion of a problem 
that will never be settled until it is settled right. 

"The sense of this essay," says the author, 
"from its corrective aspect, is that interest 
should be eliminated from the economic organ- 
ization of society, and, upon the assumption 
that the evil is the natural heritage of the cit- 
izenship in general, without consideration of 
prior occupancy, that rent should be absorbed 
and used for the general benefit. If when the 
first, or both of these have been effected, there 
exists conditions of distressful livelihood, then 
population should be restricted." 

The book is of interest to close students of 
economics only. 

Robert E. Bisbee. 



Entering the Kingdom. By James Allen. 
New York: R. F. Fenno & Company. 

"He who earnestly resolves to find the 
Kingdom," says the author, "will commence 
to meditate, and to rigidly examine his heart 
and mind and life in the light of that Supreme 
Perfection which is the goal of his attainment. 
On his way to that goal he must pass through 
three Gateways of Surrender. The first is the 
Surrender of Desire; the second is tbe Surren- 
der of Opinion; the third is the Surrender of 
Self." 

The book turns on the author's explanation 
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of what he means by these three great steps in 
spiritual experience. 

Some will consider the book theoretical 
rather than practical, and yet those who 
rightly understand it will find it helpful. It is 
a valuable addition to the literature of spiritual 
things. Robert E. Bisbee. 

A Jvnior Congregation. By James M. Farrar, 
D.D. Cloth. Pp. 220. Price, $1.20 net. 
New York: Funk& Wagnalls Company. 

This book will be welcomed by many a per- 
plexed pastor who has been troubled because 
of the poverty of the literature upon the child's 
relation to the church's service. In this book 
we have the results of a pastor's experience of 
twenty-five years with a junior congregation. 
The book is thoroughly practical. The open- 
ing chapter is given to " General Purposes and 
Methods," and the remaining space is taken 
up with a year's sermons to children, just as 
they were delivered by the pastor. More 
could not be asked by one who is interested in 
training the children in the church and for the 
church than to have a man who has made a 
success of this work lay down in clear English 
his purposes and methods, and then give a 
sample sermon for each Sunday of the year. 
And one of the most remarkable things is the 
brief space in which the work is done. 

Frank W. Collier. 



The Marooner. By Charles Frederick Holder. 
Cloth. Pp. 305. Price, $1.50. New York: 
B. W. Dodge & Company. 

Professor Charles Frederick Holder is one 
of our most versatile popular writers. His 
works of a semi -scientific character have given 
him an eminent place among the compara- 
tively few authors who can invest natural 
science with the charm of fiction. His serious 
essays are always scholarly, bul never dull. 
Many readers of The Arena will recall with 
pleasure the essays that appeared in this maga- 
zine on "The Dragon in America," "The 
United States of South America: A Dream of 
Empire," and "The Quaker and the Puritan." 

In the present volume Dr. Holder has given 



us a piece of fiction that will make glad the 
hearts of youths who revel in hairbreadth 
escapes and deadly perils by sea. Many years 
ago, as a young man, the author followed a 
seafaring life for a time, and some of the 
extraordinary events described in The Ma- 
rooner he personally witnessed during this 
period. His knowledge thus gained also 
enables him to give us many vivid pictures of 
seafaring life, and especially of ships in a hurri- 
cane, storm-tossed and at the mercy of the 
reefs. 

In the first few chapters apparently two 
independent stories are carried forward: one 
being a tragic tale of wrecks on the Florida 
reefs, brought about by a band of desperate 
characters who systematically compass the 
destruction of vessels for the spoils that may 
thus be secured: the other a love story of the 
North, in which a beautiful Canadian girl who 
has been educated in a convent and who sup- 
poses herself to be the daughter of a French 
trapper, and a handsome and wealthy aristo- 
cratic New Yorker fall in love and are married. 
The pictures of New York life fifty years ago 
are vivid and well drawn, and into the heart of 
the story is introduced a sweet little Christmas 
tale in which the hero is a newsboy who 
becomes a great portrait painter. The love 
romance of the hero and heroine of the novel 
has a rude awakening, not, however, owing to 
serious faults on the part of either party, but 
from the flight of the beautiful girl-wife from 
New York to the amazing ending of the tale, 
the action is swift. There are many highly 
dramatic and improbable, not to say impos- 
sible, situations, in which the melodramatic 
element preponderates. 

In spite of the fact that the story will tax the 
credulity of the most credulous if he stops to 
consider various events and dramatic happen- 
ings described, owing to the rapid action and 
the changes in scenes, situations and the per- 
sonnel dealt with, the effect on the reader is not 
unlike that of a well -acted melodrama, when 
the audience is carried along so swiftly that it 
does not realize the elements of improbability 
entering into the play. 
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The Bureau of Civic and 
Industrial Research 

(5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS.) 

Is prepared to furnish Information on 

Direct Legislation Public Ownership 

Industrial Co-operation Single Tax 

Proportional Representation Socialism 

Woman's Suffrage 

(Oth«r Subi«cts in Preparation). 

General Information — Anyone wishing general information on 
any of these subjects can obtain the services of the Bureau by 
sending with the question the regular fee of $1. .We will send in re- 
ply the best pamphlets obtainable on the subject, a bibliography, 
and reference to the best current sources for detailed infor- 
mation, together with a special letter in regard to the general 
field, This letter will whenever possible, bring out the relation 
of the subject to the petitioner's point of view or circumstances. 

Specific Information — Any specific question on these subjects 
may be asked of the Bureau on the same terms. Our files are 
unusually complete in the matter of detailed information 
systematically collected over a long period of years, and handled 
exclusively by experts in each field. In addition to the subjects 
mentioned above we have a great deal of material on allied sub- 
jects not yet sufficient to be made into regular departments. 
Ask us. If the Bureau has not the information required the fee 
will be returned. 

The special attention of readers of the Arena is called to the 
departments of news on some of these subjects that have been fur- 
nished the Arena by the Bureau each month for the past two years. 

The service of the Bureau will be of special value to members 
of clubs and debating organizations. 
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BUREAU of PRESS CUPPINGS 



The Press Cutting Bureau founded by the late 
Henry Romeike reads through its hundreds of 
employees every newspaper and periodical of im- 
portanee in the United States and Canada, and 
through the European Branches all the leading 
papers published on the eirilised globe. We read 
and out notices on any subject, no matter what it 
may be or in what part of the world it may ap- 
pear. Clippings collected from these thousands 
of papers are mailed to our subscribers day by 
day. 

Terms, U.00 for 100 clippings; cheaper terms 
on large orders. Write for circulars, terms, etc. 



H. ROMEIKE, Inc. 
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m London. Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome 
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By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 

SOMETIME FELLOW IN CHURCH HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 



THIS WORK, as the Boston Globe says, gives a better idea than was ever 
before presented between a single pair of covers what a strong part monasti- 
cism has performed in the world's history. Mr. Wishart brings the advan- 
tages of a trained mind and the scholarly instinct to this work. Hermits, beggars, 
diplomatists, statesmen, professors, missionaries, pontiffs, ascetic organizations and 
Hie rise and fall of empires are eloquently portrayed. He has sifted his authorities 
so carefully, says the Philadelphia Times, that the book has the stamp of truth in 
every statement placed there, however so deftly, that the literary grace of the work is 
fully preserved. It is a captivating theme, says the New York Times, and the pic- 
tures the work presents are vivid and clear. His list of authorities and excellent notes 
v. ill be found helpful to both student and general reader. It emphatically ought to 
take rank among the favorite volumes in the libraries of students of the middle ages, 
says the Philadelphia North American. 

The original edition of this work will give pleasure to those who love a book for its intrinsic 
beauty. The paper is a noble quality of " close- wire " laid " feather-weight " with deckle-edges, 
and was printed while wet — a process fatal to papers made from substitutes for cotton and 
1 1 nen fibers. The margins are liberally broad. The types — generous size — are the old- 
style Dutch face, cut originally by Caslon, of London, about 1725, after the Elzevir models. 
The lines are well opened, and the ink is a deep, full-bodied bluish-black. The size is roya 
octavo. The work is thoroughly indexed and contains 454 pages, besides four true photo- 
gravure plates. The price is $3.50 net; by mail, $3.68. 

A new (12mo.) edition of this work, without the illustrations, has been issued in response to 
a demand for a popular cheaper edition, containing in the appendix an extended note dealing 
with the Philippine friars. The price is $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 
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"It shows us the charm of the field and wood 
and sky when regarded with a loving eye; the 
exquisite gradations of color in the humblest as 
well as the most gorgeous thing that grows; the 
delicate veining of the leaves and the wonderful 
adaptation of everything to its conditions. "In 
Nature's Realm " is made up of sixteen sketches of 
outdoor life, charmingly written, and beautifully 
illustrated by Oliver Kemp, who seems to have 

thoroughly 

„.. caught the spirit 

JiT^"-^-^Si^5£^-i JHkL - - C~ ^-1-=^-- » and sentiment of 





the author." — 
;^i^ Boston Tran- 
"^ script. 



" . . the croaking 

bullfrog in the 
marsh. . " 



Drawing copyright, 1900, by Albert Brandt. Entered at Stationers* Hall. London. 
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•'THE GREAT BOOK OF THE CENTURY." 

The Gate 
Beautiful 

Being Principles £5? Methods 
in Vital Art Education 



BY 



JOHN WARD STIMSON 

Medaled graduate of the French Academy of 
Fine Arts and long Director of Art Education at 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Artist-Artisan Institute, New York, etc., etc. 



PROF. JOHN WARD STIMSON. 



Some idea of the wide scope and importance of this work may be gained from the following 
extracts from reviews by the foremost critics, thinkers and educators : 

"'The Gate Beautiful Ms Mr. Stimson's crowning effort, the result of a lifetime of meditation, observation, study 
and struggle. In it he has penetrated to the very sources of life, and his view-point is from the place where focus all the 
forces which make for beauty, truth, and goodness. He not only sees and understands the great masters r ' all ages, but 
inf.nii.ely more than this, he sees what the great masters saw, and understands what they Celt. ' The Gate Beautiful ' is 
an attempt to inspire the world with the same wondrous vision. . , . Professor Stimson is performing a genuine service 
not only to the art student, but to mankind in general."— Boston Transcript. 

"An extremely valuable contribution to the art-thought and art-culture of our country. . . , That so riuch 
thought could be suggested by sources so apparently superficial as line and color, will appeal to large numbers, who have 
never studied the subject, with the force of revelation ; and no one, no matter how much he has studied it, can, even in a 
hurried way, turn over the pages of the book without obtaining an enlarged conception of the importance, the dignity, and 
the comprehensiveness of the message of art for the thoughtful man." — George Lansing Raymond, Professor of Esthetics, 
Princeton University. 

" It is to American art what Ru skin's ' Modern Painters * was to the art of England. It Is not merely the painter 
who may find inspiration in this noble work, but the clergyman, the teacher, the thoughtful man and woman tn every line 
of life who would fain to be led into the Interpreter's House and see the inner meaning of things. It is a book to be read 
and pondered in quiet hours of deepest thought, when the soul would worship." — Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D. 

** The most original, the most richly suggestive, the most comprehensive, discriminating book ever published, deal- 
ing with the subject of art education. . , . It will richly repay the reader who is willing to read, mark and inwardly 
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MUNICIPAL ART IN WESTERN CITIES: EUGENE, 

OREGON. 

By George Wharton James. 



IT IS hard for Westerners, much more 
for Easterners or Southerners, to 
realize the gigantic strides the awakened 
West is now taking. A month makes a 
difference. Not only do new settlements 
spring up almost with the rapidity of 
mining-camp days, but camps become 
villages, villages towns, and towns cities, 
with a rapidity that startles even those 
who are used to seeing the speed of Ameri- 
can development. Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana are now on the crest 
of an ascending wave that is flooding 
their areas with a tide of incoming popu- 
lation that in ten years more will complete- 
ly change the face of the country. The 
"Wild and Woolly" days are past; the 
mining-camps of Bret Harte and Joaquin 
Miller are no more; the frontier has 
disappeared ; the stage-coach is practically 
a thing of the past, and in these States, 
at least, the public library, — artistic from 
an architectural standpoint, and well 
equipped from the bookman's viewpoint — 
the opera house, the art museum, the city 
park system, supplement the electric light, 
telegraph, telephone, water-system, and 
railways, — steam and electric — and give 



proof that the old things are become new. 

In this series of articles, written as the 
result of careful investigations made on 
the ground, it is my purpose to show 
what some of the new Western cities are 
aiming at, how they are accomplishing 
their ends, what they have already done in 
the line of democratic civic art, in the 
hope that thereby other cities may be 
stimulated to high endeavor; may learn 
lessons; and, mayhap, the cities them- 
selves, the subject of consideration, in 
seeing themselves through the eye of an- 
other, may take suggestions to their 
advantage and profit. 

Eugene is neither the capital city nor 
the metropolis of Oregon; yet I have 
purposely taken it for the first city of the 
series. It is merely one of a type — I 
think, perhaps, the best of its class, — of 
Oregon interior cities, which a decade ago 
had existence, and had apparently settled 
down to be a quiet, sedate, unprogressive, 
old fashioned country village. But Eu- 
gene of ten years ago reckoned without 
wisdom. It did not take in consider- 
ation the Divine law which, from the 
daWn of historv on the banks of the 
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had not thought of?" 
And then, like a 
true woman, fully 
awakened from girl- 
hood, scarce knowing 
that she had passed 
the age of puberty, 
until men sought her 
to wife, Eugene 
awoke to self-con- 
sciousness, to recog- 
nition of her own, 
and began to put on 
the garments of ad- 
ornment, to beautify 
beauty, and make 
herself the more to 
be admired because 
of the tasteful garments she had given to 
her natural beauty. 

Leaders of the State helped her in her 
scarce gained self-consciousness. They 
established the State University there, but 
up to within the last two or three years, 
while good and true students have been 
turned forth, they were few in number, 
and the equipment of the institution 
was practically much less than that of 
many an eastern High school. But 
now all is changed. Everything has 




EUGENE CHERRIES. 

Hindu Kush, has kept pushing men 
westward. It did not consider the rapid 
growth of other countries, which, becom- 
ing crowded, began to look for new 
fields of endeavor. It neglected the 
fertility of the soil of its encompassing 
country and failed to take note of the fine 
crops of apples, cherries, berries, peaches, 
etc., which its few everyday farmers were 
yearly bringing into market, — each year 
in increasing quality and quantity. And, 
finally, it did not take into account that, 
even if it hid its own 
light under a bushel, 
there are curious 
and peering men 
whose joy it has been 
in late years to go 
overturning bushels 
everywhere, seeking 
what light they might 
discover thus hidden. 
All these things 
combined to reveal 
Eugene, first to one, 
then to another, and 
finally to a score. 
Then this score said 
to themsel ves : * * Is 
this really the Eugene 
of the past? Have 
we this and that and 
the other that we 
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experienced the electric touch. Progress, 
advancement, are felt the moment one 
steps foot into a city. For many years 
Eugene, like nearly all other American 
towns, paid no attention to its railway 
approach. Around and near the depot 
were the usual shacks, tumbled-down 
fences, livery stables, with their accom- 
panying piles of decaying filth, giving to 
the visitors every emotion and sentiment 
save those of pleasure of enjoyment as 
they descended from their incoming 
trains. A year or so ago the Eugene 
Commercial Club organized a Promotion 
Department under the management of 
Mr. John H. Hartog, a gentleman of re- 
finement, culture and education, who 
had inaugurated and successfully carried 
out a campaign of city cleaning-up in 
one of the cities on San Francisco Bay. 
One of his advertising "hobbies" was 



beautifying a city. This was undoubt- 
edly the result of the civic neatness of his 
native land — Holland — for all travelers 
who have wandered through the land of 
canals and quaint windmills, of artistis 
and simple-hearted peasants, know how 
neat and clean, as well as artistic, the 
cities of Holland are. Early in his 
Eugene experience Mr. Hartog began to 
agitate for the improvement of the city, 
beginning at the grounds of the rail- 
way station. He contended — and wisely 
too — that not only does civic beauti- 
fication and adornment pay the citi- 
zens in the enjoyment they experience 
in seeing the new beauty, but it pays 
from a commercial and advertising stand- 
point. It attracts visitors, induces them 
to remain longer, gets them out-of-doors, 
and, when they leave, sends them away 
loud and enthusiastic in their praises of 
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UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN VACATION 
TO-BE-PAVED STREET. 

the city that values itself enough to expend 
time, money and energy upon its adorn- 
ment. He said, too, that the best place 
to begin was at the railway station — the 
place where visitors get their first impres- 
sion of the city, and where their last 
glances fall upon it as they return to their 
homes. Accordingly he interviewed the 
members of the City Council, and saw 
the authorities of the railway company, 
as well as conferred with the officers of his 
own Club. Finding them easily con- 
vinced of the enormous benefit that would 
accrue from the improvement, the Club 
engaged an experienced landscape arch- 
itect to prepare a plan for the beautifica- 
tion of the grounds and the streets close 
by. Armed with this he secured the 
hearty cooperation of the railway com- 
pany, his club made a liberal appropria- 
tion, and then the Governors of the Club 
appeared before the City Council and 
asked their approval, endorsement and 
financial assistance in the scheme. I 
happened to arrive in the City the same 
day that the project came up before the 
Council, and at the request of Mr. Hartog 
was invited to address them upon the 
subject. I did not have to urge them to 
accept the plan ; that was already done; 



TIME CURBING A 



but I congratulated 
them upon their ac- 
tion as an epoch- 
forming event in their 
civic history. Their 
example would be 
followed by all pro- 
gressive Oregon cit- 
ies, and they would 
thus help on the 
work of general beau- 
tification of the great 
centers where "men 
and women most do 
congregate. ' ' F u r - 
thermore, having be- 
gun the specific ad- 
ornment of one part 
of their city, other 
sections w r ould de- 
mand attention, and 
thus a laudible competition in the spirit 
of improvement would be aroused, which, 
once awakened, can never be quelled. 

Less than two weeks after the city had 
agreed to contribute its share to put in 
water mains, alter the streets where 
necessary, undertake to supply all water 
needed for irrigation, put up the needful 
electric lights for this small park, I re- 
turned to Eugene and found the work 
well under way. Men were grading, 
hauling in manure and earth for the rose 
garden, rocks for the fernery and the 
curbing, and within two months of the 
time the plan was agreed upon I venture 
to think it will be successfully carried 
out. The accompanying plan shows 
how the evergreen trees are so planted 
as to form a complete barricade, shutting 
out of view the stables, barns and other 
unattractive features. In front of these 
evergreens will be planted fancy deciduous 
trees, such as silver birch and the like, 
trees which are ornamental even when 
devoid of foliage. Along the tracks or 
platform will be flower beds, while be- 
tween these and the driveways will be 
lawn, dotted here and there by shrubs, 
flowers and trees, making shady nooks 
and cosy walks. A person then arriving 
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at Eugene will land in a five acre park, 
with the picturesque depot standing out 
by itself, and it will be quite a novelty 
for the average traveler to land in a bower 
of beauty instead of in the usual mass of 
debris, fences, tin cans and other such 
things which abound in the back alleys 
around so many stations. 

From an article in the Portland Ore- 
gonian of March 7, 1909, I learn that the 
Eugene Commercial Club devised the 
scheme and pays for its accomplishments, 
the Southern Pacific Railway Company 
allows the use of its grounds (5 acres), 
delivers the loam for top-dressing, and 
agrees to maintain the grounds in order 
and beauty, and the City Council builds 
the curbs along the driveways, purchases 
and sets up eighteen ornamental lamp- 
posts, and furnishes electricity for light 
and water for irrigation gratis. The 



total cost will be some $4,000. 
For location Eugene is ideally situated. 
It is built about 125 miles south of Port- 
land, on the banks of the Willamette 
River, the valley of which is noted as one 
of Oregon's chief charms. Indeed to the 
dweller in the Pacific Northwest the 
Willamette Valley is as noted as is the 
Connecticut River Valley in New England 
It is equally as picturesque and beautiful 
in its quiet and pastoral character as is 
the noted New England Valley, with the 
addition of the wild, rugged picturesque- 
ness of the forest-covered foot-hills lead- 
ing the eye to the Cascade Mountain 
range on the East and the Coast Range 
on the West; where snowy peaks tower 
twelve and more thousand feet into the 
blue. The whole valley is rapidly be- 
coming one vast apple and cherry orchard. 
A few years ago it was discovered that 
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the soil and climate were marvellously 
adapted to the growth of apples and 
cherries and the crops are almost beyond 
ordinary belief. The apples are fine, 
tjut the cherries and walnuts are simply 
perfection. Imagine, therefore, a city 
with such a location. A good site on the 
banks of a beautiful river; rolling hills 
destroying monotony in the suburbs, 
while the city proper is of level grade and 
suitable elevation; the surrounding coun- 
try one vast orchard; forests in the foot- 
hills beyond, with a horizon bounded in 
every direction forty, sixty, a hundred 
miles away with virgin snow-white peaks 
that companion the stars. 

The town was founded in the "forties" 
or "fifties" of the last century, for in one 
of the main streets is a huge boulder on 
which is inscribed: "first jury trial held 
here under an oak in 1853." What a 
landmark, and how suggestive. In 1900 
the official census gave Eugene a popu- 
lation of 3,200 souls, — half a century to 
grow up to a 3,000 population. In 1905 
the report was 5,500. In 1909 it is over 
10,000, and the ratio of increase is grow- 
ing. The State Legislature of 1907 in- 
creased the arnual appropriation for the 
State University to $125,000 and the 
result is immediate expansion of the 
university and upon artistic lines. The 



campus has been en- 
larged some forty 
acres, and several 
new buildings are 
being erected. The 
present president, 
Air. P. L. Campbell, 
is an active and 
ardent supporter of 
civic beautification, 
and his influence has 
already been most 
beneficial as shown 
in the improved style 
of architecture of the 
new buildings, and 
the comprehensive 
plan he has form- 
ulated for the im- 
provement of the University grounds. 
The residences and churches, as well as 
business blocks show keen appreciation 
of the beautiful and good taste as the 
various photographs show. 

To many of my readers it may sound 
strange when I say that until two years 
ago there was not a mile of paved city 
street in any Oregon city save and except 
Portland, its metropolis. Eugene was 
the first city to destroy that antique and 
not very creditable record. In 1907 she 
began the laying of pavement and within 
fourteen months this city of but 10,000 
inhabitants paved 58 blocks in the prin- 
cipal streets and residential suburbs at an 
outlay of nearly a quarter million dollars. 
Other towns have thus been spurred into 
action, and now several Oregon cities 
arc preparing to lay pavement as rapidly 
as they can accomplish it. 

Eugene has two libraries, one belonging* 
to the city and the other to the University _ 
Both are dignified and pleasing structures, 
very different in architecture, yet equally 
attractive and in good taste. The new 
Court House and High school are also 
noteworthy buildings. A few weeks ago 
the citizens subscribed in the short time 
of eight days over fifty thousand dollars 
for a Y. INT. C. A. building. It has al- 
ready voted $300,000 worth of bonds to 
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purchase the water works and establish 
its own water supply. 

The progressive among the citizens are 
now advocating a full system of parks, 
city squares, boulevards and scenic out- 
looks. Nature has given Eugene the 
opportunity to work out such a system 
to perfection. In the center of the city 
is the small city square. It is usless as a 
park, but is admirably adapted for a civic 
center. The County Court House, and 
County Jail already overlook it, as well as 
the "White Temple" of the Odd Fellows. 
One lot is to be occupied by a hundred- 
thousand dollar hotel, and a whole block 
can be utilized for the new City Hall 
which it is contemplated building. Other 
public buildings can be massed here such 
as an Art Museum and a theater, and 
thus a Civic Center assured while the 
city is in the infancy of its uplift. From 
here a parkway or tree-lined street leads 
to the University grounds, which Presi- 
dent Campbell ere long hopes to have 



laid out after the plans of a first-class 
landscape architect. Within a stone's 
throw of the campus is the Mill Race 
originally designed merely for commercial 
purposes, but already beautified by trees r 
shrubs and flowers along its banks, and 
pressed into the service of the city as a. 
feature of pleasure and beauty. Boats 
and canoes float to and fro, with their 
animated burdens of youth and beauty, 
giving a life and joy to the scene, and 
affording an enjoyment many a less- 
favored city would give a good deal ta 
possess. Along this Mill Race the boule- 
vard can be extended to the Fairmount 
Hills, two miles away in the heart of which 
nestles Hendricks Park, a naturally 
beautiful unimproved property of nearly 
eighty acres, forty-eight of which were 
presented to the city in 1905 by the Hon. 
T. G. Hendricks, one of the oldest settlers,, 
and now President of the First National 
Bank, and the other thirty- two purchased 
by the city. Here among the arrow- 
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straight fir trees, and other indigenous 
trees, and surrounded by millions of 
wild flowers, the boulevards and parkways 
will be made, affording outlooks towards 
the mountains, the city, and the river. 
The general panoramic view is sublime, 
including all these elements, with the ad- 
dition of glimpses of the pastoral McKen- 
zie river, which empties near here into 
the Willamette, the snow-clad mountain 
summits, above which tower those three 
sentinel peaks, the Three Sisters, in super- 
nal majestic and virgin purity. In blos- 
som time, twice a year, once for the apples 
and once for the cherries, the whole valley 
is an exquisite Turkish carpet, spread out 
in dazzling beauty, responding to the 
ardent caresses of the brilliant sunshine. 
It is a scene of rich beauty as well as one 
denoting prosperity and plenty. 

Passing now through these many or- 
chards, the boulevard will lead to the 
banks of the Willamette, and follow its 



winding course back to the city, to a 
magnificent butte, which immediately 
overlooks the architecturally pleasing 
railway station. This butte belongs to 
the city. On the city side it is green and 
open, but on the river side it is a dense 
mass of fir trees. It is the intention to 
construct winding drives around this 
butte, passing in and out of the forest and 
planned in such fashion as to afford the 
most delightful scenic surprises. Part 
of it can be converted into a child ren's 
recreation ground, and part for the de- 
lectation of the citizens who love to sit 
or walk or enjoy the flowing river at their 
feet, the expansive valley view beyond 
or the aspiring mountain summits of the 
far-away distance. 

To the park at the railway station is but 
a stone's throw, and from thence to the 
civic center the street will be parked some- 
what, and thus a complete drive enjoyed 
of fully eight miles of most interesting 
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boulevards, affording a remarkable and 
pleasing variety of scenery. That so 
young a city has so elaborate a plan in 
view and with every reasonable hope that 
it will ere long be carried out is a matter for 
congratulation to the citizens of Eugene. 
There is an abundance of trees in the 
residence section of Eugene, with lawns, 
flowers, pampas grass and the like, and 
when the improvement spirit took pos- 
session of the town it was found that the 
hideous telegraph, telephone, electric 
light and trolley poles did not add at all 
to the charm of the city's streets. Not 
being able to relegate them to an under- 
ground conduit the citizens determined 
to render them as unobtrusive as possible 
by painting them green. It is really re- 
markable how much less hideous they 
are when thus disguised by a coat of 
paint. It is now proposed to discontinue 
the use of the overhead arc lights on some 
of the most prominent streets and sub- 



stitute therefor side lights, — large opaque 
globes, sustained by ornamental iron- 
work brackets. Instead of putting up 
special poles to hold these brackets an ar- 
rangement has been entered into whereby 
the existing poles may be utilized for the 
purpose. 

The ladies of Eugene are an important 
factor in this work of civic improvement 
and beau tifi cation. They have aided in 
every direction and urged upon the men 
fuller participation in the movement. 
Sometime ago they erected a pretty and 
comfortable Rest Cottage in the city 
square where the wives and children of 
the fanners who come to town to trade 
may be able to rest after doing their 
shopping. They are now planning to 
erect an artistic electric fountain in the 
new depot park, and in their regular meet- 
ings they keep up the agitation for the 
further and continued beautification of 
the citv. 
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The growth of 
the improvement spi- 
rit and its infectious 
character is well il- 
lustrated by the out- 
come of the mere 
commencement of 
the work upon the 
depot park. Many 
of the owners of lots 
backing upon the 
park, who hitherto 
had been content 
with the shacks, 
hovels, barns, sta- 
bles, etc., that had 
for so long been 
an eye-sore to in- 
comers to Eugene, 

are now planning to remove these object- 
ionable structures and are discussing the 
erection of fine residences upon these 
same lots. Planting of trees has already 
begun, and ere long all the old debris will 
have disappeared. Thus the good work 
goes on. 

I have been somewhat explicit in this 
recital of the doings at Eugene, because 
it is a small city. It is going to work in 
the right way. It is beginning well. 
What it is doing other new cities may do. 
I commend its spirit to others. Indeed 
it has already begun to exercise a marked 
influence throughout the State. I often 
heard the expression, as I traveled about, 
"The Eugene Way," and men would say 
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to each other "that's the way they do 
things in Eugene," etc. At the same time 
I wish to make a suggestion to Eugene, 
namely, that in the planning of its park 
and boulevard system it call upon some 
expert who has had knowledge of what 
other cities have done, and let him lay 
out a far-reaching and comprehensive 
system, which shall provide for the needs 
of the city for fifty or more years to come. 
Thus, by foresight, much can be gained, 
errors avoided, and all work done in 
accordance with a large and comprehen- 
sive plan, which it may take half a century, 
or even a century, fully to complete. 

George Wharton James. 
Pasadena, California. 
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"I CANNOT KEEP SILENT." 

From the Russian of Count Leo H. Tolstoi. 

Translated expressly for The Arena by W. G. Hastings and Felix Newton. 



" QEVEN death sentences, two in St. 

O Petersburg, one in Moscow, two in 
Penza and two in Riga. Four executions, 
two in Cherson, one in Vilna and one in 
Odessa." 

Information like the above is repeated 
by all the newspapers from day to day, 
not for a week, not for months, not for a 
year, but for years ; and this is in Russia, 
that same Russian nation which looks 
upon every criminal with sentiments of 
mercy and where until recent times capi- 
tal punishment was not recognized by 
law. I recollect how proud of this I felt 
in talking with persons from Western 
Europe. Yet now for three years how 
unceasingly have gone on among us 
executions, executions and executions. 

I glanced into to-day's paper. To-day, 
May 22d, what a dreadful stroke! The 
paper states in a few words: "To-day on 
the shooting ground at Cherson twenty 
peasants were hanged for their attack 
-with intention of robbery upon the estate 
of a landholder in Elisavelgrad county." 

Twenty men of those by whose labor 
we are fed, of those same people whom 
we deprave and continue to deprave, so 
far as we can, beginning with intoxication 
by poisonous vodka, and ending with a 
horribly lying religion in which we our- 
selves do not believe, though we bind 
them with it, not respecting our own 
understandings. Twenty such people 
were strangled by a rope in the hands of 
those whom they fed, clothed and shel- 
tered, and who had themselves depraved 
and continually depraved their victims. 
* Twelve men, fathers and sons, from 
that number w T hose goodness, laborious- 
ness and simplicity is the basis of the 
entire Russian national life, were seized, 



thrown into prison and chained in irons. 
Then, their hands were bound behind 
their backs, that they might not catch the 
rope on which they were to hang, and 
they were driven to the gallows. Several 
peasants, similar to those collected to be 
hanged, but clothed in clean military 
uniforms, and with good boots on their 
feet, and guns in their hands, led out the 
convicts. In the same row with them 
goes a man with long hair on his head, 
clothed in stole and chasuble, with gold 
and silver threads interwoven, and with 
the cross in his hands. The procession 
stops. 

The commandant says something. The 
secretary reads a certain paper. When 
the paper is read through, the long-haired 
man turns to those whom the others were 
gathered to strangle with ropes, and says 
something about God and Christ. Im- 
mediately after these words the execu- 
tioners — several of them — dissolves a little 
soap and rubs on the rope's noose in order 
that it may draw tighter, seizes the 
persons in chains, puts on them a face 
cloth, leads them on the scaffold, and fits 
around their necks the well-soaped noose. 
After that he pushes the living people 
from the bench, pulling the latter from 
under their feet, and by this means, 
through their own weight, at once tightens 
the noose around the neck and strangles 
them painfully. For a minute, after this, 
those persons are still alive; their bodies 
turn and twist upon the ropes. Then 
they rock slowly. Presently they stop 
and remain motionless. 

All this was carefully thought out and 
arranged by the instructed and educated 
people of die higher classes. They take 
pains that such things be done secretly 
at daybreak, that no one may see how 
they are done. Besides this, they arrange 
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it so that responsibility for this injustice 
shall be divided among those who have 
performed it, so that each of them can 
think and say that the fault is not his. 

They find out the most debased and 
unfortunate of men, and compel him to 
perform this work, devised by them for 
him, and with which he is pleased. At 
the same time they show him, however he 
has answered their purpose, a counte- 
nance which inspires dread and disgust. 
They resort to such a transparent artifice. 
The decree is rendered by a military 
court, but the participants in the punish- 
ment come, not from military, but from 
civil life. This entire work is brought to 
accomplishment by the unfortunate, the 
deceived, the perverted, the despised 
people, who have nothing left but to 
smear well with soap the rope, that it may . 
be strong, and without fail catch the neck ; 
and after this that they may drink, to 
utter sottishness, that poison which is sold 
to them by those same educated people of 
the higher class, in order that they may 
the quicker and more fully forget their 
own souls, and personal characters as 
men. A doctor walks around the body, 
feels of it, reports to the government that 
the job was done according to all the rules 
of science, and that all the twenty are 
undoubtedly dead. The government ap- 
proves, ordinarily, upon such informa- 
tion, and says that they have performed 
an unpleasant but necessary act. As 
soon as the bodies become cold they are 
taken from the rope and consigned to the 
earth. All this is terrible, and this is not 
done simply once with those twenty 
unfortunates, stricken from men's path 
and from the very best class of Russian 
population, but during a whole series of 
years it unceasingly goes on, over hun- 
dreds and thousands, stricken from the 
path of humanity, stricken by the same 
people who practice on them, too, the 
same terrible things. Not only are those 
same terrible acts done, but they are done 
under the same pretenses, and with the 
same cold-blooded cruelty, as are done 
all sorts of torturing and violence in the 



dungeons, the fortresses, and the convict 
settlements. At the same time in which 
all these things throughout a series of 
years are done in Russia, those chiefly 
guilty of these deeds, persons by whose 
command these things are done, the 
persons who could abolish it, are fully 
convinced that such kinds of deeds are 
useful, and are absolutely necessary, or 
are occupied with inventing schemes and 
and making speeches about how not to 
permit the Finns to live in the w y ay in 
which they want to live, and how to com- 
pel them to live in the way some important 
Russian personages wish them to do; or 
these people concern themselves with the 
publication of orders of this sort: " In the 
Hussar regiments the collars and the cuffs 
of the jacket must be of one and the same 
color with the collars of the soldiers' 
jackets ; but the short fur cloaks must not 
have around the cuffs at their upper part 
bands of fur." 

II. THAT 18 TERRIBLE. 

Most terrible of all in these acts is this, 
that all this inhuman violence and killing, 
directed against evil done to other victims 
and their families, brings still vastly more 
evil to the entire nation; and spreads 
among all classes in Russia destruction 
like swift fire in dry straw. This corrup- 
tion with especial swiftness spreads in the 
very midst of the common working 
people, because all that depravity by a 
hundred times exceeds what is done by 
thieves, robbers, murderers and revolu- 
tionists all taken together. All this 
depravity is carried on as being necessary 
and good. It is not only permissible, but 
supports the different institutions which 
are inseparably connected in the popular 
mind with morality, and even with holi- 
ness, such as the senate, the synod, the 
duma, the church and czar. This cor- 
ruption spreads with remarkable swift- 
ness. 

Not long ago two executioners could 
not yet be found in Russia. In the 
eighties there was only one. I remember 
with what joy Vladimir Solovjov told me 
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then that it was impossible to find in 
Russia an additional executioner, so it 
seemed needful to take that single one 
from one place to another. Now it is not 
so. A small tradesman of Moscow, as a 
work of pleasure, rendered his services to 
accomplish the killing prepared by the 
government at one hundred roubles for 
each strangled person. Soon he was so 
established in this new business that he 
no longer needed his former little gains. 
Now he is expanding his former business. 

Last month at Ariol, as everywhere, 
there was need of an executioner. Imme- 
diately a fellow was found who agreed 
with this government of organized murder 
to undertake the work for fifty rubles per 
head. But this volunteer executioner, 
after doing his work, found out that in 
other cities the pay was greater. At the 
time of execution, throwing the face- 
cloth on the victim he does not lead the 
unfortunate to the scaffold, but, stopping 
and turning to the supervisor, he said, 
"Your eminent highness must give 
twenty-five rubles additional . Otherwise 
I will not do it." He got the addition and 
performed the crime. The next time five 
were to be hanged. The day before the 
execution a certain man came to the 
organizer of government murders, and 
asked a private conversation. The or- 
ganizer went out to him and was ad- 
dressed by the man in the following words : 
" Three days ago a certain party required 
of you seventy-five rubles per head. 
Assign to me the entire work for fifteen 
rubles per head, and you can be assured 
that I will perform it in the best scientific 
manner." 

I do not know whether this proposition 
was accepted or not; but I know the work 
was done. 

In such a way murders by law influence 
the very worst of characterless people. 
But those terrible actions must have a 
similar influence upon the great mass of 
the people of medium morals. Through 
constant reading and hearing of these most 
horrible actions of inhuman brutality, 
performed by the government, that is, by 



the people which the nation is accustomed 
to honor as its best — most of the middle 
class, the younger generation, especially, 
occupied with their own actions instead 
of these, lest it should come to their 
thoughts that their actions are unworthy 
of esteem, unwillingly brings them to a 
wholly contrary conclusion. They judge 
that if the people high in honor perform 
such actions, which appear terrible to us, 
those things in reality are not so terrible 
as we represent. About executions, hang- 
ings, murders and bombs they now talk, 
and write, as once they used to speak and 
write about the weather. ' The children 
play at strangling. The young people of 
the higher schools, still almost children, 
take up with expropriation of lands, 
ready to kill in the same way as they 
would go hunting. Now very many 
think that the best conclusion about the 
land question would be to kill the small 
land-owners with the aim to get all their 
land. 

In general, thanks to the actions of the 
government, permitting killing as a means 
for reaching their own aims, all the crimes 
— robbing, stealing, lying, drinking, mur- 
der — all this now is in the view of the 
unfortunate nation, corrupted by its gov- 
ernment, regarded as most natural and 
seemly for the people to do. 

Yes, terrible in themselves are those 
actions. But incomparably terrible is the 
invisible spiritual and moral evil which 
results. 

in. 

You declare that you are perpetrating 
all these horrors to establish order and 
peace. You sustaining peace and order! 
By what means are you doing it ? Is it 
not the fact that you, representing Chris- 
tian government, leaders and teachers, 
consecrated and stimulated servants of 
the church, you destroy the last remnants 
of religion and morals in the people by 
means of your crimes of the highest order, 
falsehood, treachery, drinking, and finally, 
thanks to the very terribleness of all your 
crimes, the very last offense against hu- 
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inanity not ending with perversion of the 
heart, not common murder, the single 
case, but unnumbered organized murders, 
which you think to justify with idiotic ref- 
erences to such, or such statutory enact- 
ments, written by your own selves in your 
senseless, lying books, which you sacri- 
legiously call laws. 

You say that it is the only means for 
pacifying the nation and crushing revolu- 
tion. But this is visibly false. Indeed, 
it is entirely clear that you cannot pacify 
the nation without satisfying the need for 
elementary honesty implanted in the 
whole Russian agricultural population, 
namely : the need of reducing private land- 
holding and reducing its burden, thus 
allaying the whole peasant irritation, and 
removing the disturbances among the 
enraged people, who began together with 
you the murderous riot. You cannot 
pacify the nation by inflicting tortures 
upon its tortures, griefs, exile, prisons, 
confinement, and inflicting strangulation 
upon women and children. However 
eagerly you strive to suppress in your- 
selves reason and love, and the natural 
feelings of humanity, you, nevertheless, 
carry them in yourselves, and it is neces- 
sary only for you to come to yourselves, 
and reflect, in order that you may see that, 
proceeding thus, as you are doing, 
namely — taking part in so many terrible 
crimes — you not merely fail to heal that 
disease, but you drive it inside, and make 
it still worse. This is clear as God's day. 

The cause of this as it comes out, lies 
not in physical facts, but depends entirely 
upon the spiritual conditions of the nation, 
which are changed, and which under no 
power can turn back to its previous form, 
as there is no power which can change a 
grown-up man back to childhood. Gen- 
eral irritation, or peacefulness, does not 
depend upon whether Peter is alive or 
hanged, or upon Ivan's being in Tambov, 
or in exile in Nerchinsk. General agita- 
tion or quiet does not depend upon how 
Peter and Ivan look on their own condi- 
tion, but how the mass of the population 
looks upon it; how the mass regards the 



government, and private land ownership, 
and their own religious obligations; upon 
what the mass thinks good or bad. The 
force of events is not controlled in any 
way by material conditions of life, but 
through the conditions of the nation's > 
spiritual life. If you were to kill off and 
torture a tenth part of the entire Rus- 
sian nation, even then, the state of 
mind resulting would not be such as you 
are endeavoring to get. 

In that way all that you are now doing 
with all your searches, spyings, prisons, 
exilings and gallows, will not in the least 
bring the nation to the condition you wish. 
Quite the contrary, the irritation increases, 
grows stronger, and destroys all possi- 
bility of gaining peace. 

But what is to be done, you are asking ? 
What is to be done? How stop that 
injustice which has been accomplished ? 

The answer is very simple. You stop 
doing that which you are doing. 

If nobody would know what is neces- 
sary to do to pacify the nation, the entire 
nation (very many well know that the 
most necessary thing to pacify the Russian 
nation — is to buy the land from the pri- 
vate owners — as, for example, fifty years 
ago, it was necessary to free the peasants 
from serfdom) even if nobody knew this, 
nevertheless, it would be evident that to 
pacify the nation, it is not required to do 
that which strengthens such irritation. 
But that, in fact, is the very thing which 
you are doing. 

What you are doing is not for the 
nation, but for your own selves, for this, 
to maintain the position, which you 
occupy and which you mistakenly think 
is very useful, while in reality it is most 
pitiful and adverse. It would be better 
not to say you are doing it for the nation. 
That is not true. All that reptiliousness 
which you are carrying on, you are doing 
for your own aims, for your own vain- 
glorious, boastful, revengeful, personal 
self-seeking aims; you are doing it for 
this, in order to lengthen out a little 
further the lives of a few in that depravity 
in which you live and which suits you. 
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However, you may say that all that which 
you are doing you do for the national wel- 
fare, the people more and more begin to 
understand all, and more and more to 
despise all, and see through all your 
measures of restriction and repression, 
seeing them not in the same light as you 
wish it, namely, as measures for the 
higher collective existence of the govern- 
ment, but as the personal, crafty actions 
of a few egoists. 

rv. 

Further you say that not we, but the 
revolutionists, started all this ; and that the 
terrible violence of the revolutionists can 
be suppressed only by severe measures 
(as you call your own violence) on the 
part of your own government. 

You say that the brutalities, committed 
by the revolutionists, are very terrible. 
With that I do not quarrel. On the con- 
trary, I add that they are not only terrible, 
but senseless. Like your own deeds; 
they lead to no results whatever. Never- 
theless, however terrible or senseless their 
actions are, all these bombs, plots, these 
repulsive murders and expropriations — 
still, these depravities by no means ap- 
proach the criminality and senseless de- 
pravities perpetrated by you. 

They are acting precisely as you are, 
and from the same motives. They are in 
the same way (I would say comically, if 
the consequences were not so terrible), 
under the delusion that the people, decid- 
ing for themselves what plan is best, and, 
according to their idea, most useful and 
beneficial, for the general welfare and 
public order, have the right, and the 
power, to arrange other people's lives 
according to the needs of that plan. Self- 
deceit, in this way or in that way, is all 
one. The means for reaching this is vio- 
lence of all kinds, even to the destruction 
of life. The corrupting justification of 
infamous crime, that it is committed for 
the good of many, ceases to be immoral, 
and therefore it is possible, without vio- 
lating moral laws, to lie, to rob, to kill 
constantly, when this leads to the reaching 



of the proposed good for others, which it 
seems to us we can understand, foresee 
and bring about. 

You members of the government call 
all those actions of the revolutionists 
"brutalities and terrible crimes." But 
they have not done and are not doing any- 
thing of this sort which you are not doing, 
and on a greater scale. They are doing 
the same things you are doing. You 
maintain spies. You deceive, you spread 
printed falsehoods, and so do they. You 
seize upon the national property by the 
use of every kind of violence, and employ 
it as you please, and so do they. You 
execute those you deem dangerous, and so 
do they, also. 

Since you employ for attaining your 
ends the same depraved means as they do, 
you certainly cannot then accuse the revo- 
lutionists. All which you can put out for 
your own justification, they, equally, can 
set forth for theirs — not to say anything of 
the fact that you are accomplishing much 
of such evil which they do not commit. 
For instance, squandering the national 
wealth, declaring wars, and preparing for 
wars, subduing and oppressing alien 
nationalities, and many other such things. 

You say you must preserve the tradi- 
tions, for instance, point out the actions 
of the great men in the past. They, the 
revolutionists, also have their traditions, 
coming down from past times, even 
earlier than the French Revolution. As 
concerns great men, characters for imita- 
tion, martyrs sacrificed for truth and free- 
dom, they have such not less than you. 

In such way, if, in general, between you 
there exists a difference, it is only in this, 
that you wish things to remain as they 
were and are, and they want a change. 
Taking into consideration that every- 
thing cannot remain as it was once, they 
are nearer right than you are, if they 
would not take from you that terrible and 
destructive self-deception, as if a certain 
circle of distinguished people could know 
the form of life which is for the best advan- 
tage of all future generations and that 
form could be brought in by force. 
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Lastly, they proceed just as you do, using 
the same means. They are entirely pupils 
of yours. They, as the proverb says, 
combined in themselves all your short- 
comings. They are not only your pupils, 
but your product, your children. If you 
were not, they would not be. When you 
try to suppress them with force, you are 
like a person pressing all his weight 
against a door which opens towards him. 

If there is any kind of difference be- 
tween you and them it is, without doubt, 
not to your advantage, but to theirs. 
This is the first ground of leniency in their 
favor, that their crimes are performed 
under conditions more dangerous than 
those incurred by yourselves. Risk and 
danger justify very many things in the 
eyes of impressionable youth. Secondly, 
a great mass of them are young people, 
and under delusions natural to their age. 
You for the most part are people of 
mature years, old persons, for whom cool- 
ness of blood and mildness towards the 
deluded ought to be more natural. 
Thirdly, an alleviating condition to their 
advantage, whatever murders must be 
charged to them, they are not so cool, 
systematic and outrageous as your Schlis- 
selburgs, exilings, gallows and shootings. 
The fourth alleviation in favor of the revo- 
lutionists is this, that they, nearly all, 
belong to the category of those who cast 
aside all religious learning and lay down 
the proposition that the end justifies the 
means. They, therefore, as a result, kill 
one or more persons for the public inter- 
est; but you are members of the govern- 
ment, from the lowest executioners to the 
highest of those, who command them; 
you are all supporters of religion and 
Christianity, although it, to be sure, does 
not harmonize with the doing of your 
actions. 

And it is you, old people, leaders of 
others, professing Christians, it is you, 
who, like quarreling children, say, "We 
did not start it, but they." The best that 
you can say you have taken on yourselves 
the duty of managing the nation. But 
permit us to know who you are. A 



people, acknowledging as a God, one 
who not only forbade in the most positive 
way, either sentencing or punishing, but 
also even criticizing a brother; one who, 
in his own shining expressions, cast away 
all punishment whatever, and strenuously 
affirmed the necessity of perpetual pardon, 
however often the crime is perpetrated; 
one who commanded us to turn the other 
cheek to the striker, and not to repay evil 
with evil — one who, in the case of the 
woman who was sentenced to be stoned, 
clearly and plainly showed the impossi- 
bility of the sentencing and punishing 
of one man by another; and after ac- 
knowledging that teacher as a God, you 
can say nothing better for your justi- 
fication than simply: "They started to 
kill, therefore let us kill them." 



An acquaintance of mine, an artist, 
wished to make a picture, "Punishment" 
He needed a model of an executioner. 
He heard that at that time the duty of 
executioner was performed at Moscow by 
a janitor. The artist went to him. It 
was Easter-time. The family of the jani- 
tor were sitting in their best clothes at the 
table, but the husband himself was not 
there. Afterwards, it appeared that, see- 
ing a stranger, he hid himself. His wife, 
also, was in appearance troubled, and 
said that the husband was not home. 
But his little daughter exposed him, say- 
ing, " Papa is in the garret." She did not 
know what her father understood, that his 
acts were wrong, and that, therefore, he 
could not help fearing every one. The 
artist explained to the woman that he 
wanted to see her husband and to get him 
as a sitter for the picture; that his face 
precisely suited the intended picture. 
(The artist certainly did not say for what 
reason it was necessary to have for that 
picture the face of the janitor.) 

Talking with the wife, the artist, to 
make her willing, offered to take her son 
as a pupil. This offer, apparently, 
tempted the woman. She went out, and 
in a few minutes her husband came in, 
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gloomy, restless, frightened, and turning 
his eyes in all directions. For a long time 
he tried to find out from the artist why, 
and for what purpose, he in particular 
was wanted. When the artist answered 
that he met the man once on the street, 
and that the latter's face appeared to 
resemble the proposed picture, the janitor 
started to inquire where and when the 
artist saw him, at what time, and how he 
was dressed. Naturally fearful, and sus- 
picious that it was something bad, he was 
by no means willing to agree to the artist's 
proposal. 

Certainly that executioner, at least, 
recognizes that he is an executioner; that 
he is doing wrong; that he is hated, and 
therefore he fears the people. And I 
think that this consciousness, and fear of 
his people, ought to redeem his guilt. 
But you all — from the court minister, 
chairman of the council, and adviser of 
the Czar — you indirect participants in 
causing the daily injustice, you apparently 
do not fed your guilt, your shame, which 
must attach to you from taking part in 
those terrors. True, you also, like that 
executioner, fear the people, and you fear 
more and more your answerableness for 
such crimes. The prosecutor fears more 
than the secretary; the president of the 
court more than the prosecutor; the 
governor-general more than the president 
of the court; and the president of the 
ministers' council still more; and most of 
all the Czar. You are all fearful, but, 
unlike the executioner, your fear does not 
come from the consciousness of your own 
bad actions, but because that other 
people are doing evil. 

Therefore, I think that however far that 
unfortunate janitor has lowered himself, 
morally, he stands incomparably higher 
than you, the frequent participants in the 
guilt of those terrible crimes, you who 
judge others, instead of yourselves, and 
walk with high-lifted heads. 

VI. 

I know that people — mere people — we 
are all weak, all liable to mistake, and not 



one of us can judge another. I am 
greatly incensed with those persons who 
appeared to me to be the ones responsible 
for these terrible crimes. That feeling 
rises the stronger, the higher those persons 
stand in the social scale. I no more can, 
nor will resist that feeling. I cannot and 
will not In the first place, for the con- 
vincing of those people who do not under- 
stand all the wickedness of their actions, 
which is indispensable for themselves and 
for the mass, which, under such impres- 
sions are showing such persons public 
honors and praise and looking approv- 
ingly upon their horrible actions ; and also 
they try to imitate them. In the second 
place, I cannot and will not more resist 
this inclination, because that (as I pub- 
licly acknowledge) I hope that my con- 
vincing of these people will in some way 
or another have the effect, according to 
my wish, of my expulsion from this circle 
in which I now live in which I cannot help 
feeling myself a participant in the accom- 
plishment around me of these crimes. 

All that which is now done in Russia is 
done in the name of the general welfare, 
and in the name of peace and protection 
to the inhabitants. If this is so, then it is 
for me, for I live in Russia. For me it 
has come to pass that there exists such 
poverty in the nation, which is deprived 
of the original simplest natural human 
right, the right to use the land on which 
one was born. For me, half a million 
people torn away from their healthful 
peasant life, dressed in uniform and 
taught the art of killing; for me exists 
that false so-called clerical body, the sole 
duty of which consists in perverting and 
concealing the truth of Christianity; for 
me come forth all those exilings of people 
from one place to another; for me those 
hundreds of thousands of hungry workmen 
who tramp over Russia; for me those 
hundreds of thousands of unfortunates 
who die of typhus and scurvy in fortresses 
and prisons which are not spacious 
enough for such a multitude of captives; 
for me suffer the mothers, wives and 
fathers of the exiles, arrested and carried 
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away; for me all those spies and venality; 
for me the burial of those tens and hun- 
dreds of persons shot; for me came forth 
all that terrible work of the executioners 
so hard to find at first, but which now at 
length are no more concerned about 
avoiding that kind of work; for my sake 
arise those gallows with their well-soaped 
ropes on which they hang women, chil- 
dren and peasants; for my sake exists 
that terrible exasperation of one people 
against another. How strange such state- 
ments that all this is done for my sake, and 
that I am a participant in those savage 
actions. I cannot but fed that there is 
an undoubted mutual dependence be- 
tween my roomy lodgings and my dinner, 
my clothes, my free time and those terrible 
crimes committed with the aim of getting 
rid of those who would desire to take 
away from me that which I enjoy; and 
although I know that all these homeless, 
wretched, criminalized, depraved people, 
who, despite the government's threat, 
would take away all those things I make 
use of — product of these very govern- 
mental crimes, nevertheless— I cannot 
but feel that in the present time my secur- 
ity actually rests upon those terrors now 
being wrought by the government 

Admitting this, I can no more bear it, 
but must free myself from this unbearable 
situation. To live so is impossible. I, 
at least, cannot and do not want to so live. 
Therefore, I write this: and with all the 
means at my command I am going to 
spread these things in Russia, as well as 
abroad. Let one thing or the other 
happen — either stop these inhuman ac- 
tions, or stop my connection with them, 
and put me in prison where my conscience 
will be clear, that those terrors are not 
created for my sake; or still better — (that 
would be so good that I certainly would 
not dare to imagine such felicity) — let 
them put on me the face-cloth, as they did 
to those twenty peasants; and let me, 
also, be pushed from the scaffold, in order 
that my own weight may pull tight the 
well-soaped noose around my old neck. 

In order to reach one or the other of 



these aims, I appeal to all the participants 
in those terrible deeds, beginning with 
those who put on my brother men, on 
women, and on children, the face-cloth 
and the noose, from the gate-keepers of 
the prison, and ending with you, the head 
organizers and arrangers of those terrible 
crimes. 

Brethren, people! bethink yourselves! 
Stop and think! Think over what you 
are doing. Remember who you are! 

Before becoming executioners, generals, 
prosecutors, judges, prime ministers and 
czars, you are only mortals. To-day is 
given you to look upon God's world. 
To-morrow you will cease to exist (espe- 
cially you executioners of all ranks, who 
are awakening against yourselves the gen- 
eral hatred. You must remember this). 
Is it possible that you would, taking even 
a slight look on God's world (because if 
you were not killed, death would surely 
be at each one's back), not see in the 
moment of your light that your calling in 
life is not to torture and to kill people? 
Do not you, yourselves, tremble from fear 
of being killed ? Is it possible that you 
are clean before yourselves, to others, and 
to God, persuading yourselves and others 
that by your participation in those actions 
you are accomplishing a great work for 
the welfare of millions? Is it possible 
that you, intoxicated by those around you 
with flattery, and very common sophisms, 
you collectively, and each separately, did 
not know that all this, in few words, is a 
contrivance with this aim, that you, while 
bringing about the most terrible crimes, 
may call yourselves good people ? 

You cannot know that you, as well as 
each of us, have only one real duty includ- 
ing in itself all the rest: the duty to live 
the short time which is allotted to us in 
accordance with the purpose with which 
you were sent into this world, and to 
leave this world in accordance with the 
same purpose, and this purpose only 
requires one thing, that one man should 
love another. 

But, nevertheless, what are you doing ? 
To what do you devote your spiritual 
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power? Whom do you love? Who loves 
you? Your wife? Your child? But, in 
truth, that is not love. The love of wives 
and children is not the love of humanity. 
Animals in that way love even better than 
do men. 

The love of humanity is love of one man 
for another, for every kind of man as a son 
of God, and therefore as a brother. Do 
you love anyone in that way ? No, nobody. 
Does anyone love you in that way ? No, 
nobody. They fear you, as they fear the 
executioner, like a wild animal. The 
people flatter you, while in th^ir hearts 



they despise and hate you; and, moreover* 
how they hate you; and you know this 
and fear the people. 

Yes, think about all this, you partici- 
pants in murdering, from highest to low- 
est. Think over who you are, and quit 
that which you are doing. Stop, not for 
your own sake, not for the sake of your 
own character, not for the sake of the 
people, not for this, in order to stop the 
cursing of you, but for the sake of your 
souls, and the sake of God who lives 
within you. 

Leo H. Tolstoi. 



WHY CHINA SLEEPS. 



By Lieutenant Lyman A. Cotten, U.S.N. 



I. THE REASON. 

THOUGH China is not looked upon 
as a first rate power in the family 
of nations, yet all questions of moment 
in the Celestial Empire are of more inti- 
mate concern to oft of the first rate 
powers than are the questions of any 
other one country. The trade possi- 
bilities of an almost wholly unexploited 
nation of four hundred millions of people 
are alluring enough to quicken the de- 
sires of the most indifferent nation 
to whom a share of this trade may fall. 
Hence the jealousy with which each 
nation is wont to regard every 
other nation in its relation to China, and 
the desire of all of them for light on any 
question Chinese. 

In reading the many interesting and 
valuable books by foreign scholars on 
China and things Chinese one seems to 
detect again and again, in more or less 
concrete form, the search for the answer 
to the question, What effect will the 
modernizing of China have upon the 
relations between China and foreigners ? 
Poor, patient, long-suffering China! No 
one seems to be interested in assisting 



her to answer the question, What effect 
will the modernizing of China have upon 
the relations between China and Chinese? 
The answer to the latter question must 
be found before the correct answer 
to the former can be given. In fact, 
the answer to the latter must form the 
very ground work upon which the 
answer to the former rests. That being 
so we may rest assured that a long lead 
will be gained towards bearing off the 
lion's share of the golden harvest of 
modernized China by that nation that 
soonest and best answers the question, 
What effect will the modernizing of 
China have upon the relations between 
China and her own people ? 

What characteristic stands out in the 
Chinese character that most markedly 
differentiates it from the character of 
other members of the human race ? That 
the Chinese are a home-loving, honest, 
industrious people, is freely acknow- 
ledged. In morals probably no better 
nor worse than other people. As 
truthful according to their own standards 
as are others, no doubt. Wherein then 
do they materially differ from others? 
The great distinguishing characteristic 
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seems to be their utter indifference to 
everything that according to their own 
lights does not intimately, materially and 
immediately concern them. So complete 
is their indifference that even curiosity 
seems dormant, and interest in an 
abstract question is non-existent. 

A party of tourists were being shown 
through one of the largest cities of China 
by a guide well versed in the English lan- 
guage. Upon reaching the public execution 
grounds he explained, with the fluency 
and vividness as to gruesome details 
of the usual guide, the different methods 
of execution in vogue, from simple 
beheading to slow strangulation and 
death by a thousand cuts. One of the 
ladies of the party, much impressed, 
and with horror in her voice, exclaimed : 
"But you don't do such things now?" 
"Oh no" replied the guide with slightly 
puzzled manner, "not now; four o'clock 
this afternoon." His attitude toward the 
suffering of one condemned was utter in- 
difference, nor could he understand the 
attitude of horror of a stranger in any- 
thing not actually touching the sphere of 
his own life. While this characteristic 
of indifference is often noted by foreigners 
as of interest, as seeming to place the 
Chinese almost in a category of their 
own, it is usually dismissed with but 
little thought. Simply a Chinese char- 
acteristic, says one; the result of 
following precedent and resisting change 
for generations, or the result of an indigen- 
ous civilization different from our own, 
says another; or perhaps one thinks it 
plain stupidity. (It is remarkable how 
often a foreigner will think a Chinaman 
stupid because he does not speak the 
foreigner's language.) However, it is 
none of these. It is not a raical char- 
acteristic, nor the result of precept or 
teaching or indigenous growth, and a 
person that thinks the Chinese a stupid 
people but proclaims his own stupidity. 
We often hear China compared to 
a sleeping giant that dreams not of his 
own dormant strength, nor knows how 
to use that strength were it realized. 



True it is that China is a sleeping giant, 
and asleep on account of the indifference 
of the individual Chinaman to every- 
thing that does not loom large within • 
his own personal horizon. 

Let us then search for the cause of this 
individual indifference, and when this 
is found we will see why China sleeps. 
Ancestral worship has produced an un- 
balanced industrial condition in China, 
and this in turn has produced an in- 
difference in individuals that acting 
through the millions has held China 
as a sleeping giant, while other nations 
less wealthy in natural resources and 
population have arisen to a greater and 
more powerful civilization. 

Let us briefly trace these influences. 
Through ancestral worship the desire 
for posterity has become the overshadow- 
ing motif of every Chinaman's life. 
Without sons they pass into the nothing- 
ness of an unworshipped hereafter, and 
therefore sons are the sine qua nan of 
this life. The children even of the 
very poorest, are forced to marry at an 
early age and to begin to bring up 
children of their own, who in turn are en- 
dowed with the same desire. Thus 
we see not only each generation encour- 
aged to be prolific to the greatest degree, 
but also the number of years between 
generations reduced to the minimum. 
The resulting industrial condition is not 
hard to see, particularly in a country 
isolated as China has been. Population 
has increased much more rapidly than 
have the means and productive applian- 
ces for supplying the needs of the pop- 
ulation, though, judged by foreign 
standards, China in toto is not alarmingly 
overpopulated. At the earliest age 
children are forced into the ranks of 
the producers, and henceforth the sum 
of their knowledge is the struggle for 
existence. 

With remarkably clear insight and 
knowledge of the Chinese, Rev. Arthur 
H. Smith says in Chinese Character- 
istics, "Money and food are twin foci 
of the Chinese ellipse, and it is about 
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them as centers that the whole social 
life of the people revolves." The cry is 
always for food and more food. For 
generation after generation the struggle 
for a mere existence has been passed 
down from father to son as an only 
inheritance. Verily the motto of the 
poor Chinaman may be formulated, 
u For every hour ye remain idle, so many 
hours shall ye be hungry." Is it hard to 
see the result upon individual character 
of hundreds of years of such a struggle? 
Only one phase of character is developed, 
and that is the stern, hard, practical 
phase of earning daily bread. They 
literally have no time to think, and none 
to devote to an analytical study of cause 
and effect. Sufficient unto the day is 
the struggle thereof. The Chinaman in 
the interior sees for the first time a motor 
launch skimming along the canal of 
his fathers with perhaps a hunting party 
of foreigners. For a moment he stares in 
open-eyed amazement at this new devil 
of the barbarians, and then turning 
again to the oar of his cargo boat or 
handle of his ancient farming implement, 
straightway it passes from his mind. 
He seems not to ask himself whence 
comes this boat of speed and noise and 
offensive odor, and what manner of 
man produces it, or how it may be adapted 
to lighten his own burden or increase his 
productive capacity. His ever present 
problem, keeping his rice bowl filled, is 
too pressing for philosophical reflection. 
What is the result upon the Anglo- 
Saxon character of even a few years of 
isolation and struggle? Take an iso- 
lated community of mountaineers, far 
from railways and modern appliances, 
wresting a scant living from the rocky 
soil. What characteristic seems to pre- 
dominate ? Indifference. Indifference 
to the whole outer world ; indifference to 
the law, to danger, to education, to pro- 
gress, to religion and morals. This 
indifference has the Chinaman multi- 
plied a thousand fold, and inbred by 
generation after generation of soul-kill- 
ing struggle for existence. Not an exis- 



tence as you or I know it, but a pitiful 
keeping of body and soul together upon 
a daily handful of rice and a few shreds 
of fish and vegetables. It has even been 
asserted that the Chinese have no real 
religion and it seems to be true unless 
the worship of ancestors be considered 
religion. What care they in their 
hearts for Christianity, or Buddhism or 
any other form of religion, unless it 
effects the price of rice? The term 
"rice-Christian" is used by many Chinese 
to indicate those who have professed 
to embrace Christianity in order that 
in time of famine and distress they may 
draw rice from the mission compound. 
Who can deny that often much truth is 
embodied in the term? And who can 
deny that to the Chinese mind it seems 
perfectly logical and blameless? 

The ever present, all important Chinese 
problem touches not the full dinner pail 
of our own working men, for they can 
neither see nor reason beyond the con- 
stant and appalling dread of the empty 
rice bowl. Alert to the greatest degree 
to this one problem, that over-shadows 
all others seen and unseen, there has 
been developed in the individual a 
colossal indifference to all other more 
remote problems. This indifference con- 
tinuing for generations has produced 
a chronic condition of intellectual tur- 
bidity that holds China fast in sopor- 
ific embrace. China sleeps not on ac- 
count of race, nor creed, nor school of 
Oriental philosophy, but on account 
of hereditary intellectual turbidity. 

II. THE REMEDY. 

Since China sleeps on account of 
the results of an industrial condition, 
if the preceding line of reasoning be 
good, to awaken her that condition must 
be changed. Perhaps nothing has con- 
tributed as much to the retardation of 
the means and productive appliances for 
supplying the needs of the people of 
China as has the lack of adequate 
transportation facilities. Communica- 
tion is slow and expensive as a general 
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rule, as well between adjacent provinces 
as between neighboring towns. The 
beaten tracks are now the same as they 
have been for hundreds of years, barring 
the few railways and interior steamship 
lines. Means of transportation are 
neither better, more rapid nor cheaper 
now than they were a thousand years 
ago. Communities stand out in iso- 
lation each toward its neighbor almost 
as completely as do provinces. Each 
struggles along without mutual interests 
or business ties and stagnates in its 
own restricted struggle. China is a 
country of caravans and canals, ade- 
quate for its transportation needs hun- 
dreds of years ago, no doubt, but woe- 
fully inadequate in this twentieth century 
of business progress. The crying need 
of China is railways, a veritable network 
of railways, that alone will make it 
possible to develop and carry on suc- 
cessfully the enormous business of her 
people, and bring opportunity to millions 
that now ask only for the means of 
earning a pitiful daily bread, and are 
dragged down and still deeper down 
by their struggle for existence. 

The few railways and interior steam- 
ship lines in China furnish an object 
lesson of the deepest interest Pros- 
perity, progressiveness and activity of 
intellect seem to vary directly as the 
distance from a modern line of transporta- 
tion. Congestion of population is largely 
coincident with facilities for transpor- 
tation, and even then opportunities for 
earning a living are greater in the con- 
gested regions than in more remote 
but equally productive districts. A 
short while ago I was told by a business 
man in Hankau, Hupeh Provence, 
that the recent opening of the Pekin- 
Hankau railway meant, on an average, 
fifty cents per picul (133 lbs) more to 
the farmers in easy reach of the railway 
for all of their produce marketed. Can 
anyone fail to see what this means to the 
very life of the whole region? The 
Chinaman is preeminently practical, 
if his intellect can be made to grasp the 



situation, and this additional fifty cents 
per picul for his produce startles his 
indifference as years of syllogistic reason- 
ing would fail to do. In the beginning 
he may have been, through his ignor- 
ance, as bitterly opposed to the railway 
as the mandarin would have us believe, 
but practical results quickly make of 
him a convert, alive to his increased 
opportunities. 

In regard to railways in China, Alexis 
Krausse says in China in Decay: "It 
(the railway) is held up to universal 
objurgation for the reason that it is novel, 
practical and progressive, and on that 
account generally reprehensible." The 
history of the railway in China does 
not sustain this charge, but on the con- 
trary shows that the Chinese people, 
apart from the numerically small mandarin 
class, have almost from the very opening 
of the first railway in China in 1876, 
realized its practical value. Again to 
quote Mr. Krausse in regard to this 
very railway, he says; "Contrary to 
expectation, the attitude assumed by 
the natives toward the railway, was one 
of friendly curiosity. They flocked to 
the railway in greater numbers than 
could be conveyed, the service had to 
be extended, and it became evident that 
the venture would prove a great success." 
This statement seems to stultify the 
other general statement quoted, and 
bears out the result of subsequent rail- 
ways opened in China. I was recently 
informed by one intimately associated 
with the partially completed railway 
between Shanghai and Hankau that the 
part, then but a few months in operation, 
between Shanghai and Nanking was 
being so generously patronized by the 
natives that the passenger traffic alone 
would enable the company to declare 
a dividend. A trip over this line was 
all that one needed to convince him of 
the industrial awakening that was being 
engendered by the increased trans- 
portation facilities. 

Our patient and hopeful missionaries 
tell us that the wav to awaken China is 
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through education and the religion of the 
Son of Nazareth, and we know they 
9peak from honest conviction, but 
where heretofore they have labored as 
pioneers in the rocky soil of indifference, 
they must now follow the path of indus- 
trial progress and sow the seeds of 
Christianity and education in a soil 
quickened by desire and made fertile 
by material prosperity. They must 
realize as no others can the difficulties 
in interesting anyone in the hereafter, 
when the present is filled to overflowing 
with the uncompromising struggle for 
bodily existence. Railways, bringing 
increased opportunities for temporal 
betterment, open the way to spiritual 
desires, and pave the road for teachers 
and education. 

The obstacles, imaginary and real, 
in the way of railway construction in 
China are many, but none the less they are 
being constructed, and each one makes 
it easier for the next. Many of the main 
lines are fairly under way and branches 
will quickly follow. Other appliances 
of modern Western civilization will follow 
the railways apace, and it behooves 
all foreign nations to consider well the 
new conditions that will rapidly arise, 
and to assist to the utmost in the indus- 
trial development of China within its- 
self, with every assurance that that 
assistance will be amply and substantially 
repaid. 

III. THE RESULT. 

The result of these new conditions 
will be far reaching in their influences 
upon the relation between China and 
her own people and necessarily upon the 
relation between China and foreigners 
also. It is manifestly impossible to 
treat of the results of these new con- 
ditions in extenso in such limited space. 
Briefly, first will come a period of busi- 
ness prosperity and industrial activity 
such as China has never known. Mutual 
interests will be created between com- 
munities, between sections, between 
provinces. Indifference will give way 



to alertness, a proper pride will replace 
servility, and turbidity of intellect will 
be shaken off as the fires of ambition 
are kindled. Life for the individual 
will broaden as opportunity enters, and 
the present desire for mere physical 
existence will grow into the future desire 
to live and do greater things. 

Without doubt any indication of a 
desire on thcpart of the people for a 
change in conditions would instantly 
develop the united opposition of the 
mandarin class and their henchmen the 
literati. Selfish interest makes them re- 1 
sist change, as history shows us the gov- 
erning class in all countries has done. 
The very factor of indifference in th» 
people has allowed the mandarins to 
run their iniquitous course so long in 
indolence. Reaping in material pros- 
perity where they have sown in black- 
mail and bribery, fattening where they 
have toiled not, and perverting the very 
means of justice to their own ends, they 
have selfishly pointed the way to their own 
private interests and considered the 
interests of the people as even beneath 
their contempt. As individual in- 
difference passes away, history will 
again repeat itself, and the masses will 
lead the mandarins. The particular po- 
litical results I leave to the student of 
political economy. 

We may be sure that not alone in busi- 
ness will the changes be felt, for through 
the individual the very life of China 
will be changed. For centuries the 
provincial as well as the national gov- 
ernment has been remote and inaccess- 
ible but as the facilities for communi- 
cation increase, the isolation of the 
government will disappear. The peo- 
ple themselves will take an interest in 
their government, where now only in- 
difference exists. The sight of one part 
of China at war with a foreign nation, 
while the other parts look supinely on, 
will have no place in the new regime. 
National pride will be welded into 
patriotism, and China will arise in her 
might as a real nation, with national 
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interests and national power, sustained 
by a unified people. 

Think not this a Utopian dream, you 
who have visited the Chinaman in 
his home, and think perchance you know 
your China. Perhaps you were so blind- 
ed by your own interests that you failed to 
perceive the interest of China. In your 
desire to exact from China in the present 
everything possible, or with your ener- 
gies all working toward one end, perhaps 
you overlooked her interest tending to 
work toward a change in the future in 
her own way. Abundant signs are not 
wanting that even now the transformation 
has begun. Fortunate will be that nation 
that soonest begins to work with China 
for China, for the friendship of new 
China will redound to that nations 
interest for ages to come. 

When China fully aroused and power- 
ful as a nation arraigns the other nations 



at the bar of public opinion of her own 
people and demands to know who has 
been her real friend in deeds and assis- 
tance, who has led her along the path 
of her own interest when alone she was 
weak and tottering, who has worked with 
her and for her, the nation that cannot 
point to its own record in these particulars 
with pride and frankness will have but 
vain regret for the loss of golden oppor- 
tunity for which late repentance will 
not atone. 

The record of our own country, though 
not without blemish, looms clear by 
comparison with the narrow selfishness 
of many others, and year by year 
with increased momentum the concious- 
ness is growing in China as to what nations 
are her real friends. 

Lyman Atkinson Cotten. 

Newport, R. I. 



COMPETITION THE SOUL OF TRADE. 



Br William A. Bo wen. 



"Business is civilization, think many of us; it 
creates and implies it. . . . Business and material 
well-being are signs of expansion and parts of it; but 
civilization, that great and complex force, includes 
much more than even that power of expansion of 
which they are parts. It includes also the power of 
conduct, the power of intellect and knowledge, the 
power of beauty, the power of social life and man- 
ners. To the building up of human life ad these 
powers belong. If business is civilization, then bus- 
mess must manage to evolve all these powers; if a 
widely spread material, well-being is civilization, 
then that well-being must manage to evolve them 
all. It is writtenf'MAN DOTH NOT LIVE 
BY BREAD ALONE/— Matthew Arnold." 

IN THAT bewildering access of change 
which we, of the generation now pass- 
ing, have seen with so much wonder and 
concern, the social order itself is deeply 
involved. Willingly or no, we find our- 
selves upon the threshold of new times, 
hinting of new ideals, and compelling 
new elections. It behoves us to stand 



somewhat upon the order of our going, 
and to set forth though with courage yet 
without haste. 

Business is civilisation, think many of 
us. A material well-being we have set 
up to be the single ideal to which our 
aspirations must conform; and we have 
elected, or at least consented, to live by 
bread alone. 

To this end, seeing that business, as we 
now conceive it, implies a material well- 
being only at the expense of the defeated, 
and hence a partial material well-being 
only, we found our social order upon a 
universal contest. Civilization, we put 
upon its trial by ordeal of battle. Civili- 
sation, we say, is business; but business, 
in order to accomplish that partial mater- 
ial well-being, means competition; and 
competition is the flower of individualism. 
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Apart from the inability of business, 
thus conceived, to evolve conduct, intel- 
lect and knowledge, beauty, social life 
and manners, in a word, civilisation, 
what we need to know is, whether indi- 
vidualism, producing competition, in turn 
producing business as it now exists, con- 
forms to the law of social progress, or does 
indeed effect even a general material 
well-being. It is idle to minimize the 
value of a general material well-being, or 
to dream that civilisation can ever exist 
without it. Until the struggle for exis- 
tence ceases to obsess mankind, the 
humane life, with its dements of beauty, 
leisure, manners, culture, will not be 
realized. Though of itself a condition 
of general material well-being cannot 
evolve those elements, yet without it they 
are impossible. Therefore we ought first 
to know, whether in those principles of 
business from which we hope a general 
prosperity, we have laid our foundations 
well or ill. They cannot be well laid if 
the system itself opposes the law govern- 
ing our social progress; nor if it becomes 
itself the single end of our desires, instead 
of a first step merely to the humane life; 
nor if it wars against those elements 
without which civilisation is but a mock- 
ery; nor if it fails of its own immediate 
end, and promotes no general prosperity 
at all. In each of these our system of 
individualism does plainly fail ; and, look- 
ing toward that civilised life which is our 
hope, surely we have not laid our found- 
ations well. 

What is that law of social progress 
which our system thus opposes ? A mere 
statement of it must command immed- 
iate assent. And it needs only to be 
understood, to make the opposition of a 
system of competition plainly evident. 

The age of individualism was a pre- 
social age. Each man hunted his own 
food, fought his own battles, made his 
own clothes, fashioned his own weapons, 
built his own shelter. Conforming to 
the law of development which imposes on 
all things a progress from the simple to 
the complex, man's relations to man began 



to become more involved, and society, 
gradually and unequally, began to form. 
Occupations became specialized, with a 
resulting dependence of each upon his 
fellows; the hunter exchanged his skins 
for fish caught by another; the warrior 
ceased to make his own weapons, and 
the maker of weapons to fight; the maker 
of clothes began to look to others for the 
materials of his art. Compelled by a 
law of progress of which he was all un- 
conscious, each became, to the extent we 
now see, dependent for the means of ex- 
istence on all the rest. Gregarious life 
thus came to be imposed, gradually and 
unequally, on all, and the pre-social 
individualistic life began, by the same 
compulsion, to vanish away. As surely 
as this change has gone on immemorially, 
and is going on now, so surely will it 
continue to go on, towards an infinitely 
complex interdependence, and an infinite- 
ly diminishing individualism. Such is 
the history of human progress, and its 
law : an increasing social interdependence, 
and a vanishing unsocial individualism. 

Hitherto, man in society has thus de- 
veloped without his own consent, under 
the compulsion of circumstances of which 
he has had no control : of the increase of 
his kind, the consequent contracting of 
his habitat, the growing variety of his 
needs, the increasing complexity of his 
relations, the multiplied difficulties of 
his existence. Whether he would or no, 
without aforethought, and unconscious of 
any change, each individual life has come 
to rest on all the others. Whether he 
would or no, individualism has long since 
commenced its flight, and in its place 
persists, whether he wishes it or not, an 
indestructible socialism. 

Now, however, under the compulsion 
of circumstances equally beyond his con- 
trol, there arises a tendency to make this 
hitherto spontaneous socialism conven- 
tional. That mutual reliance which has 
hitherto loosely prevailed without our 
will, we are now beginning to recognise 
and affirm, by deliberate combination in 
many of the relations of life. Escape 
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being impossible from an increasing 
cohesion, it is inevitable that the good 
sense of mankind should turn it to ac- 
count. Conformity to an inescapable 
law is the part of a very ordinary pru- 
dence; and workers of all sorts, with their 
hands and with their wits, will all alike 
draw from necessity such advantage as 
they may. Thus, in our own time, we 
enter upon a new period of social life. 
It is founded in the eternal law of our pro- 
gress; and its permanence is quite mani- 
festly assured. 

Never again can society be resolved 
into its parts; henceforth its members 
cohere inseparably; and the bonds that 
bind us all together can become only 
stronger and more complex, never weaker 
nor simpler. That the law of our progress 
will continue to operate by favor of our 
consent as heretofore without it, every one 
will concede. And no one need do more 
than open his eyes to realize that the 
period on which we now enter is a period 
of agreed cohesion; of deliberate com- 
bination; of a realized community of 
interest; of a conventionalized interde- 
pendence; in a word, of socialism as an 
accomplished, though as yet imperfectly 
accomplished, fact. 

But though this is true, the tendency 
here manifest is but a tendency; and 
although it has gone so far already as to 
commit us irrevocably to a socialistic 
future, yet we are still in the midst of 
opposition, and the law of our progress 
meets constant denial at our hands. We 
are still living under a system of compe- 
tition; we are soil denouncing that tend- 
ency which moves us towards increased 
cohesion; and by the laws we have made, 
we have repudiated altogether the natural 
law of our social life. Increasing solidar- 
ity involves new evils with its benefits. 
The cause of progress suffers for the 
dishonesty of those who have profited by 
observing its natural law ; but none the less 
must we defend that cause against popu- 
lar opposition, and rescue the benefits of a 
socialised society from popular destruction. 

"Our industrial organization," says 




Herbert Spencer, "from its main outlines 
to its minutest details, has become what 
it is, not simply without legislative 
guidance, but to a considerable extent, 
in spite of legislative hindrances. It has 
arisen under the pressure of human 
wants and resulting activities." 

Such a conflict we are now engaged in. 
In an age in which the social instinct is 
beginning consciously to appear, which 
is here and there visibly, though as yet 
feebly, seeking to conform to the law of 
its progress, it is decreed, under popular 
clamor, by those who make the rules of 
the social game, that under no circum- 
stances, and for no purpose, however rea- 
sonable, innocent, or beneficial, shall any 
two of us join ourselves together in the 
course of trade. Against a natural law 
which compels cohesion, this decrees 
repulsion. Against a natural law which 
defends society from ever being resolved 
into its atoms, this law requires that it be 
at once dismembered. Against a natural 
law which makes a state of anarchy im- 
possible, this law sets up a state of anarchy 
as meet and right. Ages ago, individual- 
ism began to vanish from the earth; but 
now that its vestiges are becoming 
rapidly more scarce, this law imposes on 
us a stupendous individualism. In a 
day when original animosities, surviving 
from an individualistic age, are slowly 
breaking down, it is decreed that every 
man's hand shall be against his neighbor, 
that the strong shall inherit the earth, 
and that the war of each against all, 
painfully moderating in the slow march 
of time, shall now, once for all, blaze 
forth for the glory of the fittest. 

Meanwhile, "our industrial organiza- 
tion," as it has arisen so it proceeds, 
without haste and without pause, "under 
the pressure of human wants and resulting 
activities." It is as if Congress should 
repudiate the Binomial Theorem and 
the Law of the Inverse Squares. "I for- 
got to ask," says Carlyle, "whether they 
considered that different kinds of food 
could be made wholesome or unwhole- 
some by State-decree." 
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No one need be reminded how far we 
have gone with this attempt to repudiate 
the laws of nature. "Congress," says 
the Supreme Court, "has in effect recog- 
nized the rule of free competition by de- 
claring illegal every combination or con- 
spiracy in restraint of interstate and 
international commerce." We all know 
with what laws forbidding the association 
of persons for any business purpose 
whatever, our State legislatures have lately 
favored us. Their tenor may be inferred, 
and their general sanity measured, by 
the provisions of the statutes passed in 
Ohio and California, which dispense with 
the useless formality of evidence against 
one accused of the crime of forming a 
business alliance of any kind with any 
other, and provide for his conviction out 
of hand, by permitting that "the character 
of the trust or combination alleged may 
be established by proof of its general repu- 
tation as such." For the sake of our 
own general reputation for sanity, it ought 
to be widely known that the Supreme 
Court of Ohio has already declared this 
provision void. 

It is not in the bearing of a doctrine of 
competition on local and transitory con- 
ditions that that doctrine concerns us. 
It is of very minor consequence whether 
railroads shall be forced to a destructive 
rate-war or not; and the future of the oil 
industry, though it touches our industrial 
life at so many points, concerns us, ulti- 
mately, very little. But it is of great 
consequence to know whether that prin- 
ciple itself, on which we have founded 
our social state, accords with the un- 
changeable law of our development; 
whether it tends to promote a high or a 
low order of civilisation; and what, for 
an immeasurable future, and for all 
classes of men, that civilization shall be: 
whether a true anarchism, or a true 
socialism. 

No choice is possible, but between 
these two. Neither is there possible any 
compromise between them. To the ex- 
tent that society exists, anarchy is so far 
an excluded condition. To the extent 



that anarchy remains, society is so far an 
imperfect condition. Relics of the origi- 
nal state of anarchy do, it is quite true, 
still persist; for evolution, in the social 
organism as in every other, proceeds un- 
equally, and is tenacious of the original 
type. Such a relic is that condition of 
competition, or anarchy, which has be- 
come suddenly so vital a matter to us all. 
It is a relic which remains by sufferance 
only; its function is long since extinct; 
and it involves a principle opposite to the 
law of human progress. That principle, 
with which society, if it is to exist, can 
tolerate no compromise, imposes on each 
social unit an unsocial existence, con- 
ceives for each a relation of universal 
antagonism in a body fast approaching 
universal cohesion, and devotes an inevi- 
table integrity to an impossible dissolu- 
tion/ 

That we have tolerated, and even en- 
couraged, the persistence of so deadly an 
unsocial condition is due to our failure to 
realize our emergence from that state of 
looser cohesion which once prevailed. 
It must no longer be overlooked . "Though 
in their early, undeveloped states," says 
Herbert Spencer, whose testimony is the 
more valuable because it comes from an 
opponent, "there exists in them" {i.e., in 
social organisms) "scarcely any mutual 
dependence of parts, their parts gradually 
acquire a mutual dependence; which 
becomes at last so great, that the activity 
and life of each part is made possible 
only by the activity and life of the rest." 
The times demand that this be taken into 
account. We are now brought to a con- 
dition of mutual dependence so complex, 
so pervasive, so striking, that it can no 
longer be neglected. But though the 
change is thus so obvious to us all, it has 
not yet begun to teach us any lesson. 
Formerly, and within our own memory, 
when communities were small, when 
communication was difficult, when trade 
was local and infinitesimally divided, 
and when business was conducted against 
only moderate odds, a condition of gen- 
eral competition might, and did, persist 
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without too destructive consequences. 
But, as every one knows, the state of 
trade is now far otherwise. We are no 
longer village communities; and the day 
of village policies is past. Deliverance 
from that antique regime lies only in our 
being made to mark the change and learn 
its lesson. 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw calls us "a 
nation of villagers:" "a nation of eighty 
million villagers which is incapable of de- 
veloping beyond the village stage." This 
we are; and it is well that we hear it often. 
His statement of the case deserves atten- 
tion. 

"When a country," he says, "has to be 
newly cleared and settled by casual am- 
bitious colonists without any common 
industrial tradition or body of custom, 
and society is in the village stage, the 
anarchical plan of letting every fnan 
mind his own business and do the best 
he can for himself is the only practicable 
one. The guarantee, such as it is, 
against cheating, adulteration, and over- 
charge in the shops is the competition of 
the shopkeepers for custom; and to main- 
tain this guarantee as against the inevi- 
table final tendency of the shopkeepers 
to conspire against the customer instead 
of competing for his custom, attempts 
are soon made to set up a political theory 
that combination among producers acts 
in restraint of trade, and to enforce the 
competition of the rival shops in the village 
street as a permanent condition. At the 
same time, as the village shop keeper is 
largely himself a customer of the village 
farmer, a flatly contradictory political 
theory is also set up that the shppkeeper 
must buy his wares from the village far- 
mer and not import them from cheaper 
sources. Thus you get an utter con- 
fusion of principle in industry, production 
being regulated ruthlessly by protection, 
and distribution delivered over to the 
anarchy of competition." 

Unfortunately, we are as yet undis- 
turbed by that confusion of principle. 
On the contrary, we are even now en- 
gaged in laying upon it the foundations 



of our future. The Republican party, 
in its platform of 1908, expressly commits 
itself to the utter confusion of a system 
of village policies. Its intention is, it 
declares, "to preserve without excessive 
duties that security against competition 
to which American manufacturers, far- 
mers, and producers are entitled." Such 
a pledge, by a party whose policy is, and 
has notably been, a policy of competition 
at all hazards, discloses the utter confus- 
ion of thought in which its practical 
economists go about their task. In one 
breath, competition is denounced; and 
in the next it is made the foundation of 
our industrial life. Security against com- 
petition we are entitled to enjoy only 
against those who dwell without the 
village bounds. Within bounds, we must 
take our chances in a general war, without 
security of any kind. Nor $re American 
manufacturers, farmers, and producers 
alone entitled to be secured against com- 
petition and at the same time denied that 
security; American laborers receive the 
same protection and suffer the same ex- 
posure. Chinese laborers are able to 
defeat them on their own ground. At all 
hazards, therefore, to American laborers 
we must preserve that security against 
competition on the part of these outsiders 
to which they are entitled; but among 
themselves, among the Polish Jews and 
Italians and Greeks who are advancing 
on us by thousands, they have a sacred 
right to destroy each other, anywhere 
between the two oceans. Competition 
becomes a simple matter of geography. 
A coast line measures the validity of our 
social doctrine; and a determined pro- 
vincialism sets the standard for our 
civilisation. For the salvation of society, 
we erect a system of universal competition ; 
but at the same time, we must preserve, 
at any cost, "that security against com- 
petition to which we are all entitled." 

The present leader of the Democratic 
party evades this situation by declaring 
quite frankly for what he calls "extermin- 
ation;" that is, for the withdrawal of all 
securities against competition, from the 
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outside and from the inside; for the des- 
truction of all advantages gained by past 
protection; for a principle of universal 
and unmitigated competition in trade. 
But even he cannot bring himself to ex- 
tend this principle to labor; he will resist 
to the last the encroachments of the em- 
ployer and the competitor, and he will 
defend to the last the sacred right of labor 
to the protection of combination. And, 
most wonderful of all, he will nullify his 
system of competition by creating state- 
monopolies. 

It is time that thinking began to be 
coherent. 

"The anarchical part of the mixture," 
as Mr. Shaw remarks, "will not work. 
Anarchy never does work." It has not 
as yet worked for us, as our present de- 
plorable condition testifies; and it will 
not work hereafter. Even that system 
of partial and local anarchy which we 
trust so innocently is not a system, within 
its own limits, capable of operation. Even 
within those limits, we find it presents no 
uniform policy at all, but must be subject 
daily to exceptions and amendments, and 
be daily adapted to conditions as they 
arise. Several times, within the past two 
years, the present outgoing administration 
has recommended that the law compelling 
competition be so amended as to except 
such combinations of railroads, of laboring 
men, of farmers, of employers generally, 
of employees generally, as may be exped- 
ient. Such a proposal, under our scheme 
of partial anarchy, becomes of course 
necessary, and might have been predicted. 
But observe where it leads. As new de- 
struction is worked by the law of com- 
petition, as the situation grows more and 
more intolerable, new amendments must 
from time to time be made, now in favor 
of building contractors, now in favor of 
lumbermen, now in favor of ice dealers, 
now in favor of ship-chandlers and so on 
ad infinitum. How it is possible, either 
by legislative enumeration or by depart- 
mental supervision, thus to provide separ- 
ately for each relation entered into by 
the business world, whether it shall be 



subject to the law or excepted from it, 
and at the same time permit business to 
go on, we are unable to conceive. A 
rule of conduct which is nullified by its 
exception is no rule at all. 

How futile it is to attempt to enforce a 
program of business conduct which has 
to be adjusted and modified to suit each 
business relation as it arises, an illustration 
will make clear. In principle, the moving 
of my household goods from Philadelphia 
to San Francisco involves precisely the 
same considerations of trade policy as 
the removal of them from my residence in 
Philadelphia to a new residence in the 
same city. If in the latter case I obtain 
from the drayman a reduction of fifty 
cents below his usual rate, am I to be fined 
and imprisoned ? And if I obtain a re- 
bate of fifty dollars from the incorporated 
drayman who transports them to San 
Francisco, why am I to be fined and im- 
prisoned in this case and not in the other ? 
And why not in the other, if in this ? The 
explanation is simple: the matter is one 
of degree, not principle; of expediency, 
not policy; it is governed, not by con- 
siderations of general application, but 
by local considerations, such as the amount 
of money involved, and the importance 
of the interests affected. How are we to 
determine, even if we could examine 
beforehand each transaction as it arises, 
which we cannot, the point of expediency 
where innocence ceases and guilt begins ? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, a system 
of enforced competition, even were it 
practicable at all, eventually defeats 
itself. It contains within itself the ele- 
ments of that evil it seeks to annul. Ap- 
parently it precludes monopoly; but this 
it does only upon the assumption that it 
will guarantee its own continuance. 
More or less consciously, its friends are 
moved to its support by some such mental 
process as this: Monopoly is a great 
Evil; Competition precludes Monopoly; 
Good precludes Evil; therefore Com- 
petition is a great Good. The vice of 
this specious syllogism is sufficiently 
obvious. For what element of self- 
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perpetuation does competition contain? 
On the contrary, it contains the dement 
of self-destruction. If war could persist 
without victory and without defeat, with- 
out victors and without vanquished, 
without gain and without loss, the end 
proposed thus to be served might no 
doubt be obtained. But war cannot be 
conducted without success to one and 
injury to another. Success to the strong 
is the condition of its being, and this also 
is bound at length to bring it to an end. 
Success in the war of competition implies 
the destruction of competition. The 
victor of necessity finds himself without 
competitors. The monopolist is nothing 
but the successful competitor. The end 
of competition is not, as we had fondly 
hoped, the destruction of monopoly, but 
the destruction of itself; for its fruits are 
pledged from the beginning to the strong- 
est, and of these the strongest cannot be 
deprived. And when we see, as we do, 
such gifted competitors as the Standard 
Oil Company gathering the spoils of a 
battle to which we thus compel them, we 
ought not to be, as we are, disgusted and 
surprised. 

But having formed our scheme of 
universal war, we are at once called on to 
determine its permissible weapons; and 
having chosen them, to enforce our 
limitation. Trade being what it is, no 
weapon is now available, in most cases, 
but the preferential rate: in the purchase 
price of materials, of labor, of transpor- 
tation, of heat, of light, of space for the 
conduct of business. No difference in 
principle exists between preferential rates 
in any of these respects; but the strange 
fact is, that the procurement of lower 
rates for a greater volume of business is 
universally approved in the barter of 
every commodity and service known to 
trade, except in the single case of trans- 
portation. Except in that single case, 
the procurement of such lower rates 
constitutes, and is known to constitute, 
the* chief factor in competition, without 
which it could not long persist If I buy 
from the manufacturer twenty carloads 



of paper per month, I expect to, and I do, 
without criticism, buy them cheaper than 
my neighbor who buys but one in the 
month. But if I buy the transportation 
of my twenty carloads cheaper than my 
neighbor can buy the transportation of 
his one, I am, in the present state of 
public sentiment, fit only for the peni- 
tentiary. 

What difference in principle exists 
between the two ? An advantage which 
I freely accept in the one case is the same 
advantage, with the same disastrous con- 
sequences to my neighbor, as that I may 
not accept in the other. But, strange to 
say, even he fully recognises my right to 
this advantage, and quite agrees that 
without it no competition would be pos- 
sible. It is conceivable, however, that 
the paper business may some day attract 
as much public notice as the oil business 
attracts to-day; it is conceivable that con- 
ditions in the paper trade may in time 
be such that discriminations in the pur- 
chase price of that product in favor of 
large dealers, now universally approved* 
may then be as universally condemned. 
And so with every other article sold in 
the markets of the world. 

Here again we are reduced to the 
standard of immediate expediency. As 
with the doctrine of competition itself, 
so with the question of its permissible 
weapons, the inquiry involves no principle 
of general range, but depends on special 
conditions as they daily arise in each of 
an infinite multitude of trade concerns. 
We are inevitably referred to the neces- 
sities of the particular case and to the 
vigor of the popular hue and cry. But 
indeed, if the bases of our commercial 
life are not to be quite crazy, we are en- 
titled to ask, at this point, on what theory 
it is better or worse to buy transportation 
at preferential rates, in consideration of 
the magnitude of the purchase, than to 
buy, at preferential rates and on the same 
consideration, the raw material, the sine 
qvh non, of business itself. We are en- 
titled to know in what way the discrimi- 
nation in the one case is greater or less' 
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than in the other. And if the difference 
cannot be pointed out, as surely it cannot, 
then the law singling out for condem- 
nation preferential rates on transporta- 
tion alone itself discriminates against 
the vast body of small dealers who suffer 
from, and are entitled to the same pro- 
tection against, preferential rates in 
every other activity of trade. There is 
but one alternative, and indeed but one 
consistent course throughout: to condemn 
them all alike. And the result of such 
consistency would be to leave the world 
without a weapon in the war of competi- 
tion, and competition would promptly 
cease. 

It seems ungracious to lay the blame at 
the door of our noblest sentiment, the 
love of Liberty. Yet in that name, we, 
no less than others, have made some 
grave mistakes. It is strange, that a 
nation, undertaking before the world so 
interesting an experiment in Freedom, 
and on so grand a scale, should not yet 
have asked itself what Liberty is. As 
yet, it means to us just this, and nothing 
more: leave to cut each others' throats. 
But it includes much more. It means 
also, as we have need to learn, leave to 
declare a truce at least; and also, in the 
fulness of time, leave to effect a permanent 
peace. Strange to say, in our very zeal 
for the principle of laissez faire, we have 
thrown about our individual liberty pro- 
tections which half annihilate it. That 
liberty which, in entire good faith, we 
have endeavored to make truly absolute, 
we have shorn of half its virtue, by limit- 
ing its activity to war. Peace, which 
hath her victories no less renowned than 
war, demands justly to be heard in the 
councils of freedom. Unless her claim 
is recognized, our boasted liberty is no 
better than oppression. To this we have 
as before the testimony of our opponents. 
John Stuart Mill himself, the arch-indi- 
vidualist, thus fortifies us: "From this 
liberty of the individual," he says, "follows 
the liberty, within the same limits, of 
combination among individuals; freedom 
to unite, for any purpose not involving 



harm to others." So. then we bespeak, 
not a limitation of personal liberty, but 
its fullest recognition, which a system of 
enforced competition denies. 

How ruinous such restricted freedom 
is, the appalling records of our Bank- 
ruptcy Courts abundantly testify. Nor 
is this local nor modern only; each age 
has felt the heavy hand of that oppression, 
whose accumulated ills we now are bear- 
ing. Five hundred years ago, on a cer- 
tain pilgrimage to Canterbury, it was 
related of a merchant of those days how 
he complained to his wife of hard times 
in these terms : 

" Wyf," quod this man, "little kanstow devyne 
The cunous bisynesse* that we have; 
For of us chapmen,-*!-*) God me save, 
And by that lord that depid is Seint Yve,- 
Scarsly amouges twelve 1 two shuln thryve." 

Twelve to two; that, or worse, is the 
proportion of failure under a scheme of 
universal war; and the words of the anci- 
ent chapman might, almost without 
change, be uttered, and doubtless often 
are, to any wife by any husband in the 
enlightened and pacific age to which we 
have since advanced. 

How fatuously, and how disastrously, 
the foundations of our national life were 
laid in anarchy, the story of these States 
too well discloses. We have paid dearly 
for our adventure in individualism. The 
compromise which, while seeking a more 
perfect union, also reserved the indepen- 
dence of its parts, was hopeless from the 
first. In political, as in social, economy, 
no compromise is possible between the 
anarchic and the social spirit. No nation 
may safely found itself, as we have learned 
with bitterness, on both. State's rights 
and National rights may co-exist only at 
the expense of constant conflict, and to 
the destruction of local and of national 
completeness alike. If in union there is 
strength, in union there is also peace, 
with promise of an otherwise impossible 
civilisation. What has the doctrine of 
State-individualism done, thus far, for 
the cause of civilisation and peace? It 
produced, in 1798-9, nullification by 
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Virginia and Kentucky; in 1809, threaten- 
ed rebellion and secession by New England 
States on account of the Embargo; in 
1812, practical rebellion by Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, and 
that in time of foreign war, in refusing to 
furnish their quota of militia; in 1814, 
the Hartford Convention, threatening 
secession; in 1832, nullification by South 
Carolina; in 1850-1, attempted nullifi- 
cation, indirectly, by all the New England 
States, Michigan, and Wisconsin, of the 
Fugitive Slave law; in 1860, South Caro- 
lina's ordinance of secession; in 1861, 
Fort Sumter's guns, and the horrors of 
War. Nor has that severe arbitrament, 
achieved with so much anguish, alone 
determined, adversely, the issue of State- 
individualism. That issue fades of itself, 
under the law, which makes for union in 
all the affairs of men. So far as it yet 
survives, it persists in confusion alone. 
It has now ceased to divide political 
thought at all. The Republican party, 
pledged to federalism, announces the 
obliteration of State lines, and makes its 
declaration good in startling ways. The 
Democratic party, pledged to strict con- 
struction and States' rights, abandons 
these for the most radical centralisation, 
the most liberal national power yet known 
to American politics. Yet in the first 
case, the Republican party will not carry 
its traditional policy to its logical lengths, 
declining to go further than partial pro- 
tection, regulation, and supervision; while 
the Democratic party, forsaking wholly 
its hereditary policy, will go to any length 
in its new federalistic career. In con- 
fusion, with inconsistency, yet steadily, 
State individualism succumbs to the law 
which withers every form of anarchy. 

In all these things, we present to the 
world a strange spectacle. We do not 
know just what it is we want, except to 
see immediate abuses immediately des- 
troyed ; we make to-day a plan of destruct- 
ion, and to-morrow find it destroys the 
good and bad alike; the evils of to-day we 
attack with ferocity, but take no thought 
of the ills of to-morrow; we can think of 



no better way to check the abuses of a 
growing solidarity than to impose a state 
of universal anarchy; we surrender our 
politics into the hands of a mob whose 
only policy is anger, and tomorrow we 
look in vain for conciliation and repose; 
we fly from nostrum to nostrum, trying 
and discarding all; we beat the air with 
our hands. 

This is the looked-for triumph of our 
scheme of material prosperity; thus our 
faith in Mammon is vindicated; thus 
we are justified of our worship of the 
practical. These have given us a body 
of law which will not work; a social order 
laboring in chaos; a civilisation which 
will not march. Our boast has 'always 
been, that we are able to get things done, 
and that quickly. It is appointed that 
we be rich by noon tomorrow; no mean- 
dering is permitted to us, no dalliance by 
the way, no philandering in the gardens 
of thought. For us, the speculations of 
a Synthetic Philosophy are as remote as 
those concerning the once disputed num- 
ber of angels which can dance on the 
point of a needle. We scorn the maund- 
erings of a mendicant Reason. Our 
national motto is simple: "Do it Now!" 
But what is it that we are to do now ? It 
is better to put off until to-morrow what 
cannot be done well to-day. Seeing 
where our devotion to the practical, the 
immediate, has brought us, it is time the 
thoughtful, the theoretical, the academic, 
be heard to speak. 

For the loss of a fitting ideal of civili- 
sation, we have to thank, not so much 
a deliberate choice, for we are without 
deliberation, but an amazing complacen- 
cy. In every schoolhouse in the land, 
on every Fourth of July platform, from 
every Thanksgiving pulpit, wherever our 
national greatness is discussed, we have 
been hearing, since childhood, the praise 
of Mammon and the glory of his people. 
To serve Mammon rather than God may 
not of itself be hopeless; conversion may 
still be looked for; but it is fatal to confuse 
the two, and to think that Mammon is 
God. This is what Matthew Arnold, to 
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whom we may so safely turn for light in 
all these matters, said of us some forty 
years ago: "It is not fatal to Americans 
to have no religious establishments and 
no effective centers of high culture; but 
it is fatal to them to be told by their 
flatterers, and to believe, that they are the 
most intelligent people in the whole 
world, when of intelligence, in the true 
and fruitful sense of the word, they even 
singularly, as we have seen, come short." 

To a nation feeble, unformed, timorous, 
feeling its way, uncertain of its future, as 
once we were, encouragement is all but 
vital. But we have long since outgrown 
that need. Our excess is now upon the 
side of strength, not weakness; and we 
bear the faults of that quality. We are, 
if anything, too robust, too exuberant, too 
florid; we need no encouragement on that 
side; on the contrary, we need, more than 
anything else, restraint and repose. Crit- 
icism, so often gratuitous, is here the one 
thing indispensable. Could we, with its 
help, be once persuaded to renounce the 
flatteries with which we have been pam- 
pered from our youth up, to realize that 
we may be better than we are, to con- 
ceive for ourselves better pursuits than 
those with which we have contented 
ourselves so long, to confess our disposi- 
tion to be shallow, aimless, earthy, to 
address ourselves soberly to the science 
of life, — we should be in a fair tvay to 
become the hope of the world. But not 
otherwise than on those conditions. 

Whether we will or no, our present 
social state forces a choice. Either we 
shall approve a civilisation humane, 
dignified, flexible, solidary, symmetrical, 
providing place for all the elements 
of beauty, manners, culture, and con- 
duct; or else we shall approve a civ- 
ilisation brutal, stationary, confused, 
and anarchistic. If we are indeed 
to chocAe that which we all vaguely 
prefer, the first step must be to work in 
harmony, and not in conflict, with the 
law of our progress. If that law impli- 
cates us, as it does, in a growing socialism, 
conformity to a socialistic order will be 



the first thing needful. If it commits us, 
as it does, to a program of peace and amity 
conformity to any other will defeat itself. 

In that socialism with which, without 
our consent, we are all inextricably in- 
volved, no catastrophic redistribution of 
material things is implied. It does not 
imply, of itself, any extension of the 
functions of government; it does not im- 
ply, of itself, state ownership of a single 
railroad ; nor a graduated inheritance tax, 
nor a restriction of private fortunes; nor 
an old age pension; it may warrant all 
these things in time, or it may not. It 
implies no more than what its gradual 
progress may develop. Considering the 
state's failure thus far as the instrument 
of progress, good reason exists for viewing 
with suspicion its pretensions to still 
greater power. But the state exists; and 
under the universal law, its functions 
must become not simpler, but more com- 
plex. No matter how grossly its decrees 
may seem to exceed their proper office, 
they are themselves elements of the social 
change. Its part in that change can 
never be negligible, nor can its part therein 
be negative. Its activities touch the social 
plexus in too many of its nerves. Much 
as we might wish to restrain it to its office 
of policeman, this cannot now be done. 
Its functions are not factitious nor con- 
ventional, though we have tried by 
written constitutions to make them so; 
they evolve in the face of all written con- 
stitutions whatever, "under the pressure 
of human wants and resulting activities." 

Government exists within, not outside, 
the social body; and is involved in, and 
in turn reacts upon, each movement in 
that body's growth. Whether we will or 
no, as we progress towards a more com- 
plex social state, it will have more and 
more to say ; and its apparent usurpations, 
like all other social developments, will, 
without our consent or with it, eventually 
justify or defeat themselves. 

But it is possible to say, broadly, what 
state-activities will finally Justify them- 
selves. Only those will do so which con- 
form to the social tendency. Those which 
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resist it ought ever to be opposed ; and by 
such choice and no other, we play a cons- 
cious part in social evolution. The 
right of government to declare that the 
falling of a stone shall not be made an 
occasion of offense we could not now 
dispute if we would; but we do dispute, 
rightly and effectively, its power to re- 
pudiate the laws of physics by decreeing 
that a released stone shall no longer fall ; 
and we do dispute its power to repudiate 
the laws of social development by de- 
creeing that society shall no longer cohere. 

What concerns us, therefore, is to 
found our policies upon a doctrine of 
affirmance, not negation; upon a principle 
of conformity, not resistance, and es- 
pecially upon an ideal of temper- 
ance, not intemperance. Unfortunate- 
ly, we have founded all our policies 
upon a mistaken faith in Prohibition, 
which is legation, resistance, and in- 
temperance. Whenever we have seen a 
good thing abused, we have sought to 
abolish it out of hand. We have thought 
to go to the root of evils by destroying 
their fundamental good. We have seen 
alcoholic beverages abused, and we have 
not dealt at all with the abuse, but have 
prohibited their use entirely. Precisely 
the same reason exists for prohibiting the 
use of prussic acid ; yet its temperate use, 
for the purposes to which it is adopted, 
is universally approved. The* temperate 
use of alcoholic beverages, as of beef and 
cucumbers, foods and poisons of every 
kind, demands the same approval. Be- 
tween the intemperance of Abuse, and 
the intemperance of prohibition, lies true 
temperance, which must eventually pre- 
vail. We see the privileges of a growing 
social solidarity grossly abused; and we 
prohibit at once the wfcole socialisation 
of society. This is intemperate, as it is 
surely futile. In industrial concerns, as 
in sumptuary, we need to learn that the 
intemperance of abuse cannot be rectified 
by the intemperance of prohibition. 

Here, then, we have a serviceable light 
in the difficulties which now surround us. 
We see that of any proposed remedy we 



need only ask: Does it tend to make 
society social, to strengthen its bonds, 
to promote true temperance, to bring 
peace out of war, to beat down anarchy 
under our feet? If not, no qualities of 
immediate expediency can make it other- 
wise than wrong. 

Nor can any encouragement it may 
give to material prosperity make it other- 
wise than wrong. "Civilisation, after 
all," says one of the persons in a recent 
story by Mr. Hugh O'Neill, "is a state of 
mind, not a trolley-car." Neither is it a 
bank, nor a schoolhouse, nor a library, 
nor a church. It is a state of mind. 
Should we ever be brought to that con- 
dition of equal prosperity of which we 
like to cherish a dream, civilisation 
would still, without that state of mind, 
be infinitely distant But that state of 
mind is not possible in the present mad- 
ness for trolley-cars. A social state 
founded in anarchy, as ours, ineffectual 
as ours even to reduce the inequalities of 
life, does not yet speak a state of mind 
worthy to be called by the name of civili- 
sation. To be worthy that august name, 
it must, at least, at whatever sacrifice to 
business, prefer peace to war; it must 
repudiate anarchy; it must forsake the 
traditions of an individualistic past; it 
must desire, and bring to pass in all the 
ways of life, unity, peace, and concord. 
It is written: "MAN DOTH NOT 
LIVE BY BREAD ALONE." 

"Our whole industrial life," says the 
pastor of the City Temple in London, 
"to-day is based upon a principle which 
is fundamentally anti-Christian, and the 
church of Jesus ought to wage open war 
upon it until it is gone forever. Co- 
operation must replace competition; 
brotherhood must replace individualism 
the weakest (morally and physically) 
must be the objects of the tenderest care 
which the community can show; selfish- 
ness must be driven out by love. This 
is the whole Christian program." 

A program so reasonable, so plainly 
addressed to the best ideals of civilisation, 
so obviously necessary to the bare preser- 
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vation of society — can it fail to commend 
itself to a people, whether Christian or 
not, who love their own security ? Is it 
possible to say anything for the principle 
on which our whole industrial life today 
is based? Not the Church alone, but 



the makers of our laws, the spinners of 
our theories, and the hard-headed builders 
of our daily business ought, all alike, to 
wage open war upon it until it is gone 
forever. William A. Bowen. 

Los Angeles, California. 



DIRECT PRIMARIES VERSUS BOSS RULE. 



By Isaac M. Brickneb. 



THE ONE question that is agitating 
the people of the Empire State to- 
day, more than any other, and upon which 
there is sure to be a realignment of politi- 
cal forces in the immediate future, is the 
question of Direct Primaries. People 
will line up, regardless of past political 
affiliations, as they favor or oppose this 
reform. 

In a book published in 1906, that cele- 
brated writer and vigorous thinker, 
Winston Churchill, has produced a work 
that has done and will continue to do a 
great work in purifying the political at- 
mosphere. I refer to Coniston. It tells 
the story of a man of humble origin, who 
rose from a commonplace position to be 
the political boss of his state, to dictate 
its legislative policies, parcel out its ex- 
ecutive and other offices and control ab- 
solutely its judiciary. He reigned as the 
undisputed boss of the State, until for love 
of the daughter of a woman who had 
spurned him, he voluntarily abdicated. 
His last act in connection with the affairs 
of State, was to win a victory for the com- 
mon people against the entrenched forces 
of corruption, which sought legislative 
favor, only to throw it away in order to 
win the happiness of his ward, by her 
union with the son of his most unscrupu- 
lous and implacable foe. 

Such in brief is the story of Coniston 
and its great central figure, Jethro Bass. 
While Winston Churchill spoke of and 
referred to New Hampshire especially, 
the situation which he depicts with a 



master-hand, exists in many other States. 
It is not with the man Jethro, with his many 
tender human sympathies, his splendid 
qualities of head and heart that we are 
dealing, but with the boss Jethro, with 
his lust for and use of unrighteous power 
that we are concerned, because the system 
he represents is a potent factor for evil in 
the public life of the nation to-day. 

Before proceeding further into this 
discussion, it may be well to ask what is a 
political boss, what are Direct Primaries, 
and in what way, if at all, will they re- 
lieve us of this evil. A boss, for the pur- 
poses of this paper may be defined as a 
man who makes politics a profession for 
purely personal ends, not for the purpose 
of holding office, but more frequently to 
control the actions of those who do. 

He parcels out offices as if they were 
purely his gifts to bestow, and distributes 
his favors not for the public good, but 
for his own selfish purposes. He moves 
public officials, sworn to the faithful per- 
formance of their duty, like so many 
pawns on the chess-board, and to cany 
the chess analogy still further, he takes 
good care that none of the players whose 
destinies he holds in the hollow of his 
hands shall checkmate him in any of his 
schemes. It is a fact frequently com- 
mented upon by observers of our political 
institutions, that men who are candidates 
for office and also those who are our offi- 
cials, follow blindly and devotedly the 
word of the master who created them 
politically rather than the dictates of 
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their own consciences. Their chief aim 
seems to be to please Jethro Bass. 

What are Direct Primaries, and in 
what way will they relieve us of the evils of 
which I have spoken? Primaries are 
the bases upon which in the final analysis 
this governmental structure is reared. 
At the primaries we are now accustomed 
to elect delegates to different conventions, 
which in turn choose those who, if elected, 
will be our public servants for a period of 
years. The questions naturally arise: — 
Why have conventions at all ? Why not 
at the primaries choose our own candi- 
dates for office? The answer to these 
questions answers the query. What is 
a Direct Primary? It is just exactly 
that. It is a primary at which the electors 
of a ward, city or state as the case may be, 
will name those for whom the people will 
vote at the ensuing election. 

If the people voted directly for the men 
who are candidates for the various offices, 
would it not naturally lead to a discussion 
of the qualifications of the various names 
proposed? Would it not offer to the 
people the opportunity of voting for the 
better of two men or the best of three or 
more ? Would there not be public meet- 
ings and perhaps public debates, at 
which the various candidates would pre- 
sent the reasons why they rather than 
some opponent should be chosen? 
Would not more people thus become 
interested and have a direct per- 
sonal reason for going to the primary, 
and express their preference for one 
candidate or the other? Would this 
not naturally lead to a better class, of 
public men in office? And would not 
the burden of choosing the right man for 
the right place be thus thrown directly 
where it belongs, upon the shoulders of 
the people themselves, rather than upon 
those of some political boss, whose sole 
aim is to preserve intact the party organi- 
zation, and perpetuate in power himself 
and his friends ? It seems to me that the 
answer to all these questions is in the 
affirmative, and explains why the politi- 



cians are opposed to this method of 
choosing public officials. 

Some may argue that all of these things 
can be done under the convention system. 
Perhaps so, but every man knows that 
exeept in rare instances, convention 
might more property be called farces. 
They do not represent the people at all, 
but simply register the will of some boss. 
In other words, whatever good there 
might have been originally in the conven- 
tion idea, it is a fact that the system has 
broken down. The causes to some ex- 
tent, it must be admitted, are to be found 
in the carelessness and indifference of the 
people themselves and their sometime 
foolish habit of voting a party label, but 
the fact remains that we are face to face 
with a situation. It has been well said, 
by a writer on our institutions that "it 
profits little to know the legal rules and 
methods of government, unless one also 
knows something of the human beings 
who tend and direct this machinery, and 
who by the spirit in which they work it, 
render it the potent instrument for good 
or evil to the people." Yet the character 
and antecedents of candidates are often 
overlooked when they are the one real 
and vital concern of every good citizen. 

I have stated above that under the 
Direct Primary system, more people 
would become interested and attend the 
primaries. Statistics on a matter of this 
kind are in the nature of the case hard to 
find, but there have been some attempts 
made to ascertain the truth along this 
line. The attorney General of Kansas 
says that while the law is a new one in 
that State from 60 to 75 percent of the 
voters attend the primaries. In Wiscon- 
sin th» testimony is that 65 per cent of the 
voters attend. I have seen figures that 
indicate that in some parts of Minnesota, 
the attendance of voters at primaries under 
this system has risen as high as 90 per 
cent. And in Oregon at the last election 
for candidates, there was a very large 
turnout of voters, and I may add a very 
large turning out of discredited officials 
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as a result What the percentage is in 
States where the Convention system still 
holds sway, I have no statistics to show, 
but I am strictly within the truth when 
I say that it seldom approaches the small- 
est percentage set forth above. There 
are many cases where it would be hard to 
find that ten per cent, of the voters attend- 
ed the primary. 

Another argument advanced by the 
opponents of Direct Primaries is that a 
poor man would have no chance of elec- 
tion, as the expense attendant upon that 
experience would make it prohibitive. I 
do not believe this is true. The experi- 
ence of Kansas again comes to the res- 
cue. The attorney-general states that 
in his opinion, from facts in his possession, 
the expenses under the system are not 
greater than under the convention plan, 
and perhaps in many instances much less. 
At all events, the expense can and should 
be regulated by law, and once the system 
is in vogue, the conscience of the people 
would see that this was done. The main 
thing now is to establish the principle. 
Besides under the old system, men with 
means have always had a decided advan- 
tage. In this State, the Late, Governor 
Higgins' sworn statement showed an ex- 
pense of $2£,000 for election to an office, 
the salary of which was only $10,000 a 
year and the term two years. And, W. 
Hearst spent if reports are true, a fabu- 
lous sum in an unsuccessful attempt to be 
elected to the same office. What it cost 
him to secure the nomination from the 
State Convention at the hands of Murphy 
and Connors, if known, would probably 
stagger people, and end the argument so 
far as the question of expense is concerned. 
Some years ago, a republican candidate 
for Congress, in New York State, spent 
about $85,000 for election to that office 
which carried a salary of but $5,000 a year 
for a two year term. The expense ques- 
tion will not win a single convert to the side 
of the antis, among those who have stud- 
ied the question in the slightest degree. 

The third stock argument of the opposi- 
tion, is that there would be no platform. 



That is eliminated by the bill introduced 
at Albany which gives the party commit- 
tees the power to frame the declaration of 
principles. But assuming that there 
would be no platform, what is the differ- 
ence? Take the last campaign in New 
York state for example. The Democratic 
Convention which met at Rochester, 
adopted an elaborate declaration of 
principles which viewed with alarm all 
that the opposition was doing and pointed 
with pride to what the democrats had 
always done when in power. Among 
other things they opposed government by 
commission. They nominated a very 
respectable young gentleman, Mr. Chanler 
for governor, and as long as Governor 
Hughes was in the west, Chanler was safe. 
But once Hughes returned home and 
spoke to the people, and Chanler shifted 
his position from pillar to post, until 
there was not enough left of the anti-com- 
mission plank to even cause a ripple. In 
other words Hughes was his own plat- 
form. He stood for administratrive re- 
form of a high order, was an approved 
public servant in whom the people had 
confidence, and his opponent also was his 
own platform, because the people knew that 
every plank on which he stood was erected 
with the idea of winning converts to the 
standard to that political pair of Siamese 
twins, Connors and Murphy, who con- 
trolled the convention. Possibly Chanler 
had he been elected, would have been 
free from their baneful domination, but 
there was nothing in his campaign to 
justify people in so believing. 

Take Bryan for further example. Mr. 
Bryan has many excellent qualities and 
even his opponents concede, that he is 
honest and high-minded. But in the 
minds of thousands of Democrats he is 
associated with what they believe a system 
of financial heresy, advocated by him in 
his first campaign, and partisans though 
they are they cannot bring themselves to 
vote for a man who represents in himself 
the theories for which he stood when first 
a candidate. In other words, he too is 
his own platform. A platform is con- 
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structed by the average politican to catch 
the votes of the malcontents and of those 
who are out of jobs and want to feed at 
the public crib. Besides not one voter 
in ten ever reads a platform, or knows 
from its contents for what a candidate 
stands. So much for the three stock 
arguments of the opposition. 

Much respectability is lent to the op- 
position to Direct Primaries by the fact 
that President Schurman of Cornell is in 
its ranks. President Schurman certainly 
stands high in the estimation of the people, 
as a man of principle, intelligence, 
scholarly attainments, and good citizen- 
ship. His attitude on any public ques- 
tion, is entitled to most respectful con- 
sideration, and indeed it is fair to assume 
that there is no abler, fairer or more high 
minded man in the ranks of the opposi- 
tion. It is equally fair to asume that his 
arguments, are the result of both study 
and conviction, and that they rank with 
the ablest arguments the other side can 
produce. Yet every point he made in 
his Utica speech seems easily answer- 
able. 

President Schurman started out by 
saying that he had agreed with Governor 
Hughes on the race-track question, and 
the public utilities bill because they were 
Constitutional and moral questions. He 
disagreed with him on the question of 
Direct Primaries, because that was a prac- 
tical question and political men might 
honestly differ. Yet President Schurman 
certainly did not treat it practically. He 
says: "From the unanimous testimony, 
I have received, in Western States, I 
learned that the system of direct nomi- 
nations, discourages self-respecting and 
independent men from entering the public 
service and encourages the demagogue, 
the self advertiser and the reckless and 
unscrupulous soldier of fortune." 

Without attempting to dispute the as- 
sertions of Mr. Schurman, though there 
is ample testimony on the other side, let 
us carry that argument to its logical con- 
clusion. The people are not to be trusted 
to select between the self-respecting man 



and the demagogue, they cannot pick the 
wheat from the chaff. Yet they have for 
many years carried on popular govern- 
ment and are choosing annually between 
the various candidates at each election. By 
what process of reasoning does President 
Shurman assume to argue that what they 
can do at election they cannot do at a 
primary? And if he is correct, does it 
not mean that the people are not fit to 
govern themselves at all, and represen- 
tative government is a failure ? And if it 
is, it makes no difference whether we have 
direct primaries or not. Let us frankly 
admit that we cannot govern ourselves 
and put a king in power at Washington. 
But is it not a fact that the demagogue 
can control a convention, especially if he 
happens to be a rich demagogue, a great 
deal more easily than he can control the 
people. 

President Schurman further says," that 
men enroll and call themselves republicans 
or democrats, honestly to select a strong 
candidate for their own party or dishon- 
estly to foist upon the opposing party a 
weak candidate, whom they intend to 
vote against at the election." 

It must be admitted that no system can 
be devised that will prevent a trick like 
that. It is done under the present sys- 
tem; it would be done under any other. 
It is inherent to some extent in our system 
of government. But if it be true, that 
more people attend the primaries under 
the new system than under the old, and 
practically the unanimous testimony is to 
the effect that they do the influence of 
these men will count for less than it does 
now. So that this argument carries its 
own refutation. 

On the same point President Schurman 
says : " The baser elements of a party thus 
control the destinies of a commonwealth. 
And so you have the anomaly of Ore- 
gon, a republican State with a republi- 
can legislature, just sending a democrat 
to the Senate of the U.S. Such a result 
is not only fatal to party organization, 
but dangerous to political morality." 

It seems to me that President Schurman 
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was unfortunate, to say the least, in the 
example he cited to prove this contention. 
The situation in Oregon constitutes 
the best argument in favor of Direct 
Primaries that could be brought home to 
the people. The Republican candidate 
for the Senate was a man who in that body 
had been unfaithful to the interests of peo- 
ple and betrayed his trust. He was part 
of a system they wished to overthrow. 
How to accomplish it was the question. 
His democratic opponent was a man 
twice chosen Governor of Oregon, a man 
of approved public morals, faithful to 
the interests of the people, and close to 
their hearts. The people of the State 
were not ready to turn the State over to 
the democratic party, so they pledged the 
candidates to the legislature to vote for 
the man who received at the primaries 
the highest vote for Senator, regardless of 
party affiliations. In this way they chose 
a republican legislature and gave them 
definite, specific and binding instructions 
to vote for a democrat to the Senate. I 
have never known public opinion to ex- 
press itself so strongly or work so promptly 
and efficiently. In spite of heavy pressure 
from high republican sources, the legis- 
lators were true to their pledges, many of 
them because they knew that any other 
course meant political death to them. 
It was the most stinging rebuke that 
could possibly have been administered 
to the republican derelict Senator, and 
the most potent argument in favor of the 
system which Mr. Schurman condemns. 

President Schurman then delivers this 
very remarkable utterance; remarkable 
when we consider that he started with the 
assertion that we are dealing with a prac- 
tical question: 

"A convention gives opportunity for 
deliberation, for conference, for compari- 
son, for weighing the merits and availa- 
bility of candidates. The direct system 
of nominations gives the rein to the im- 
pulse of the moment, and makes deliber- 
ation difficult. It puts a premium on 
passing popularity. The man who trims 
his sails to catch the breeze of popular 



favor will secure the nomination. It will 
almost infallibly put the destinies of the 
State in the hands of the City of New 
York, (in combination perhaps, with the 
City of Buffalo.) By segregating the 
other political units of the State, it nullifies 
their power and influence. A delegate 
convention brings together in one place 
representatives from every city and Coun- 
ty in the State and consequently gives the 
representatives from the rural districts 
and smaller cities the same power in de- 
termining the final result as is enjoyed by 
representatives of an equal number of 
voters in New York City." 

One would think that Mr. Schurman 
had never seen a convention. Deliber- 
ation and conference indeed, comparison 
and weighing of candidates, forsooth. 
The man wanted by those who control 
the convention, and who hold the dele- 
gates in the hollow of their hands, will win 
the prize, if prize it be, and no other candi- 
dates need apply. We are not concerned 
with what a convention might be; it is a 
practical question that confronts us. If 
conventions did what in theory it was 
believed they would do, the question of 
Direct Primaries would not be a burning 
issue. What does a convention actually 
do ? That is the point. The committee 
on credentials throws out duly elected 
delegates because some ignorant and 
brutal boss tells them to. The Courts 
holds them to be a law unto themselves. 
There have been cases, one is reported at 
the Convention that nominated Hearst at 
Buffalo, where contests were put up by 
the boss when the defeated delegates at 
the primary never wanted to contest. 
And the duly elected delegates marched 
out of the Convention, one of Mr. Schur- 
man's deliberative bodies and were not 
given the right to represent those whose 
votes had sent them there, because a boss 
needed a few more votes to carry his 
point. 

New York and Buffalo, says Mr. Schur- 
man would infallibly control the political 
destinies of the State. Did he ever see a 
convention run by Murphy and Connors 
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on one hand, or Little Tim and the Buffalo 
boss of the G. O. P. on the other. I have, 
and if anything can beat the combination 
of New York and Buffalo, in one of those 
conventions, it has escaped the attention 
of most observers. 

No, a convention may not be influenced 
by prejudice or passion. But it is not 
responsive to intelligent public opinion, 
nor except in the rarest instances does it 
ever consider the comparative claims of 
either candidates or sections of the State. 
It registers the will of a boss; adopts a 
meaningless declaration of principles, and 
adjourns to repeat the farce another year. 

President Schurman also says that cor- 
ruption is rampant where there are direct 
Primaries. But it stands to reason that 
it is not easy to bribe or corrupt all the 
electorate as it is the bosses of those who 
are delegates to conventions. The larger 
the number of people who participate in 
any function of government, the smaller 
the prospect of a corrupted franchise. 
Any other theory than that is based upon 
the assumption that most men are inher- 
ently dishonest, and that theory is rejected 
by the testimony of history. 

Finally Mr. Schurman says " The new 
movement when logical analysis traces it 
back to its origin or forward to its goal 
undoubtedly contravenes the principles 
which were adopted by the founders of 
the republic." 

This too will be news to most students 
of history. The Convention system was 
never dreamed of in the inception of this 
government as the means of naming 
candidates. The first national convent- 
ion was held in 1836. 

But if it had been part of the original 
scheme, what difference would that make 
to us as practical men seeing a practical 
solution of a practical and pressing prob- 
lem. If the conditions which obtained 
in 1800, do not work in 1900, is it not our 
duty to discard those conditions and 
surround ourselves with new ones ? 

It certainly was the scheme of the 
founders that the people conduct the 
government by taking an active part in 



governmental affairs. They believed in 
the people. Mr. Shurman evidently does 
not. They thought the people could 
intelligently pick out their own candidates. 
Mr. Shurman does not agree with them. 
They held to the opinion that the people 
could be trusted to manage their own 
affairs and regulate their own machinery 
of government. Mr. Shurman differs 
from them in this respect. 

Another argument that I have heard 
advanced by the opponents, of direct 
primaries, and they are resourceful in 
argument, is that instances are recorded 
where men defeated at the primaries offer 
themselves for election to defeat the prim- 
ary choice. Has it never happened then 
that men defeated in convention have 
done the same thing and succeeded in 
defeating the convention's choice? Men 
of this kind, who will not abide by the 
rule of the majority exist in every com- 
munity, and will come to the fore at times 
under any system. But it is no argument 
either way that these things have happen- 
ed and will continue to happen. No 
machinery is perfect but we as sensible 
men should try to get the best. I believe 
the direct primaries offer the best available 
solution for many of our political evils at 
present. 

There is nothing sacred about the con- 
vention plan. There is no special sanctity 
that surrounds it, not even that which 
sometimes comes with respect for age. 
It was a device adopted by the people for 
their own convenience, and for a time it 
worked well. Like other machinery that 
becomes worthless with use and rusty 
with decay, it has broken down and fails 
to properly perform its functions. Shall 
we be loyal and patriotic enough to adopt 
new mechanism to carry on the work the 
decrepit convention cannot and will not 
any longer do ? 

Shall we not be large enough to try on 
a new scale, the old town meeting ? Shall 
we not in other words return to first prin- 
ciples ? 

The opposition tells us men may be 
named that do not represent a majority- 
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vote under the new system. A plan might 
be devised by which this would not be so. 
A second primary might be needed to 
name a candidate. This would entail 
trouble and expense. But if American 
citizenship is worth having, it is worth 
fighting and working for. If we can name 
ward officers by direct means, I have 
confidence enough in the people to believe 
we can successfully name city and state 
officials by the same method. 

If the people have found that the con- 
vention system is wrong, who shall say 
them nay in their attempt to rectify it? 
If you point to me the example of Stephen- 
son, in Wisconsin, as an argument against 
this new method, I point you to Piatt and 
Depew in New York, as an argument 
against the old one. 

We must not be too radical you tell us. 



I say in reply, let us not be too Conserva- 
tive when conservatism means danger. 
You say "let us be careful and cautious in 
political action lest haste shall lead us on 
to rocks that may wreck the ship of state." 
I reply, " let us get away from the rocks and 
shoals we have found near shore, and out 
onto the broad seas where the sailing is 
easier and where a harbor of safety at 
least is in full sight.** You say " let us not 
change our methods because ' tis better 
to bear the ills we have than fly to others 
that we know not of." I reply, u we have 
found by experience that this proposition 
is not a flight to regions unknown, but is 
a safe and substantial anchoring on the 
rock bottom principles of eternal justice 
and right." 

Isaac M. Bricknek 
Rochester, N. Y. 



TURGOT: STATESMAN, PHILOSOPHER AND MAN. 

By B. O. Flower. 



TURGOT is one of the few men 
who belonged in an official way 
to the old rSgime in France, whose life 
and thought should be carefully studied by 
Americans, for he beheld the vision of 
better things with the prophetic insight 
of a true philosophic statesman. In a 
happier age he might have guided his 
nation to a lofty destiny and won a name 
among the immortals no less glorious 
than that of Washington; but fate 
willed it otherwise, and it is to his eternal 
credit that he refused to hold his position 
when to do so meant that he must be- 
come a sycophant, and sacrifice his 
country's weal and the cause of simple 
justice on the altar of personal ambition. 
The France in which Turgot lived 
was ripe for revolution. After Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and after the long, nation- 
exhausting reign of the vain-glorious 



lover of pleasure, pomp and show, 
Louis XIV., came his voluptuous suc- 
cessor, while all the time the vintage of 
hate, born of oppression, injustice and 
corruption, was purpling for the press. 

When Louis XVI. ascended the throne, 
it needed but the inspiration of a powerful 
new hope to fascinate, aye, intoxicate 
the public mind; and that new hope 
came from over the sea. Our Declara- 
tion of Independence thrilled the man- 
hood of the Old World and sounded the 
knell of absolutism in Western Europe. 

The old rSgime had long tottered. 
Now it reeled blindly onward under the 
fatal spell of indecision. Weakness and 
frivolity were seated on the throne, and 
served to check those who might have 
averted the pending doom by showing 
how a nation, even though in the depths, 
could prove her essential greatness and 
wisdom by being just But perhaps 
it could not be. Perhaps the storm 
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which for centuries had been gathering 
could not pass until it broke in fury on 
the order and regime which had given it 
birth. Certain it is that when Turgot be- 
came prime minister only such wise, just 
and far-sighted measures as he outlined, 
vigorously enforced by the government, 
could have saved the throne. Had 
Louis XYI. been more a statesman and 
less a locksmith he might have beheld 
in Turgot one who could have averted 
a revolution which horrified the world 
With its unreasoning ferocity. But here 
we come to one of those "ifs" of history 
which are ever rising before the con- 
templative mind when the cross-roads 
of destiny appear in retrospect. 



Turgot was born in Paris, May 10, 
1729. His paternal ancestors came 
from Scotland during the Crusades and 
settled in Normandy. His grandfather 
and father held important civil positions, 
and were known for their rectitude and 
the conscientious fulfilment of the duties 
entailed by their positions. The child 
early evinced a meditative disposition. 
He shunned society and seemed ill at 
ease in the presence of strangers. This 
greatly distressed his mother, who fondly 
desired her son to shine in the social 
world. She sought to overcome his 
native timidity by constantly reprimand- 
ing him, and in other ways emphasizing 
what she regarded as a serious weakness. 
The result which might naturally be ex- 
pected followed. The lad became so 
self-conscious that he shrank more and 
more from society, ever fearful lest he 
might do or say something improper. 
The well-meaning mother, by making her 
son supersensitive and self-conscious, 
so accentuated his natural bashfulness 
that in all after life he was unable to 
mask his timidity, — something which 
proved extremely unfortunate when he 
was called to the court of the king, and 
which frequently led those not intimately 
acquainted with him to ascribe his timid- 



ity to hauteur, though this weakness 
was entirely foreign to his nature. 

During his early years he attended 
the College le Grand, College du Plessis, 
and the Seminary of St. Sulpice, and 
later, as his father desired him to enter 
the Clergy, he was sent to the Sorbonne. 
In school he made rapid progress, and 
early evinced those characteristics which 
ever after marked the man. He was 
a passionate lover of justice. He pos- 
sessed*^ strong mind, with rare penetration 
and a marvelous memory. In one re- 
spect he greatly resembled Confucius. 
He disliked extremes and ever stood 
for the golden mean almost as earnestly 
as did the Eastern sage. True, when 
called to save his nation from perils 
which he fully appreciated, he found 
things so hopelessly wrong that he was 
compelled to demand a programme 
which the beneficiaries of injustice and 
special privileges regarded as revolution- 
ary and extreme. Yet, in the light of 
the later demands of the Republicans, 
his programme might be said to occupy 
the golden mean between the two ex- 
tremes. His mental excellencies were 
reinforced by moral greatness rare in 
his age and country. In him, as has 
been justly observed, was found sim- 
plicity, modesty, frankness, and cheer- 
fulness. His generosity and kindness 
of heart were very beautiful in an age 
when the rich were very generally ab- 
sorbed in selfish pleasure. When only 
a lad at school he was noted for being 
ever ready to share his ample allowance 
with his poorer classmates. Simple in 
his tastes, and spurning the low pleasures 
and base pastimes of many youths 
about him, he was able to smooth the 
pathway and brighten the heart of many 
a struggling classmate. 

In 1750, while at the Sorbonne, 
Turgot composed and delivered two 
notable papers, one on "The Advan- 
tages which the Christian Religion Has 
Conferred on the Human Race," the 
other on "The Historical Progress of 
the Human Mind." In this second 
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discussion the author boldly advanced 
his belief in the perfectibility of the 
human race, a conviction which he 
firmly entertained and which was a 
guiding influence throughout his life. 

His schooling in St. Sulpice and the 
Sorbonne failed to impress him favorably 
with the clergy. He saw much in 
thought and life which was repellent to 
his nature, and at the age of twenty- 
three he renounced all thought of taking 
holy orders. His teachers, frienfls and 
family sought to convince him that he 
was making a mistake. His true char- 
acter, no less than his profound convict- 
ions, was expressed in his memorable 
reply to his friends: "It is impossible 
for me to go through life wearing a 
mask." From his religious studies he 
turned to law, not neglecting philosophy, 
science, mathematics, literature, and 
languages. 

In 1753 a heated controversy arose 
in France, owing to the Archbishop of 
Paris refusing sacrament to the Jansenists. 
This called forth a masterly argument 
from Turgot, "On Toleration and 
Against the Interference of the Temporal 
Powers in Religious Disputes." This 
plea for religious liberty was so able and 
convincing that it attracted general 
attention, and brought the author into 
sympathetic relations with many of the 
brightest minds representing the broader 
impulses of the age. He soon became 
somewhat identified with the philosophic 
party, and contributed several papers of 
marked ability to the Encyclopedia. 
It must not be supposed, however, that 
he became in any real sense a partisan, 
as it was one of the rules of his life, to 
which he consistently held in a time of 
extreme partisanship, to avoid sectarian- 
ism, creedalism and all party shibbo- 
leths, holding that this narrow spirit 
served to make "enemies to useful 
truths." "As soon," he used to observe, 
"as servants in their pride give them- 
selves to form a body, to say 'we,' to 
believe themselves able to impose laws 
upon public opinion, thoughtful public 



opinion revolts against them, for it 
wishes to receive laws from truth only, 
and not from any authority." 

In 1761 he was appointed superin- 
tendent of Limoges. Here he found an 
opportunity to put in practice some of 
the economic views he strongly believed 
in. The province over which he was 
placed was in a most deplorable condi- 
tion. Ignorance, poverty and the brutal- 
ization which is ever present when people 
have long existed in a condition of 
seemingly hopeless want, were present 
on every hand. The soil was poor, 
the roads were wretched, and the people 
were sorely oppressed by the military 
system which then obtained and also 
by the few who were well circumstanced 
in life. One of the grievances of the 
poor was what was known as the "corvee" 
a system by which those least able to 
give their time were compelled to work 
on the roads without pay. Another 
grievance, still more bitter, was what 
was known as the "faille" an arbitrary 
and cruel tax collected from the agri- 
culturists, amounting, it is said, to four- 
fifths of a peasant proprietor's revenue, 
while the superiors in rank and wealth 
were exempt from this tax. 

His work along economic lines was 
untiring and very effective. It has been 
summed up in these words: "He 
suppressed the corvee, he opened new 
roads, he introduced the use of potatoes, 
and distributed the burdens of taxation 
more equitably." Dr. J. H. Ingraham, 
in his thoughtful sketch of the great 
economist prepared for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, observes, in speaking of 
his work at Limoges: 

"Turgot's administration of the dis- 
trict lasted thirteen years, and was marked 
by a steady pursuit of the public good 
and a firm resistance of inertia, perjudice 
and corruption. In particular, he strong- 
ly maintained the cause of the industrious 
poor, and insisted upon a more equitable 
assessment of the public charges which 
pressed unduly upon them. With nobly 
disinterested spirit he refused to be 
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transferred to other genSralith in which 
the salary was higher and the adminis- 
tration easier. Rising above the common 
prejudices of the philosophes, he sought 
the cooperation of the clergy, both to 
inform him of everything relating to the 
circumstances of the people which it 
was desirable for him to know, and to 
explain to their flocks the nature and 
the object of the measures he proposed 
to put in operation; and he acknowledges 
that he found in them earnest and active 
auxiliaries. But he was not seconded 
as he ought to have been by the central 
government, and had often to remonstrate 
with the Abbe Ternay, minister of 
finance. During the scarcity of 1770 
and 1771, which was particularly severe 
in Limousin, he devoted himself with 
untiring assiduity to the relief of the 
distressed, and when he had exhausted 
such public funds as were available, 
incurred for the same object a personal 
debt of more than twenty thousand 
livres." 

It was Turgors fondest dream "to 
do something to relieve the misery of 
France and to help the world's general 
advancement," and his labors at Limo- 
ges amply proved that he was as practical 
in his methods as he was sound in his 
theories. 

in. 

In the summer of 1774 he was sum- 
moned to the cabinet of Louis XVI., 
who had recently ascended the throne. 
His position as minister of marine was 
soon changed for the more responsible 
station of controller-general of finance. 
He found the finances of the realm in 
a deplorable condition, — a condition 
which would be grave at any time, 
but with universal discontent fomenting 
sedition throughout the kingdom, with 
the wolf-cry of hunger going up from 
tens of thousands of throats, with hatred 
in the social cellar and selfish indifference 
at the social zenith, and with a new 
born hope kindling the heart of the 
people, which spoke of a better day 



beyond the cloud-burst of revolution, 
the new minister could not fail to appre- 
ciate the extreme gravity of the situation. 
He sought an audience with the king, 
unwilling to take the responsibility of 
the task upon his shoulders unless he 
could count upon the support of his 
soverign, for well he knew that the only 
escape for the throne depended on the 
honest advocacy and early introduction 
of genuine and practical reforms which 
should frankly recognize the right and 
necessity of justice for the burdened ones, 
which the nobility and the court would 
be sure bitterly to oppose. Louis was 
deeply impressed with the picture drawn 
by his minister and the statesmanlike 
programme outlined to meet the critical 
situation. He pledged his support. 
The core of Turgot's demands was 
summed up in three phases: "No 
bankruptcy; no increase of taxes; no 
loans." In a letter to the king in which 
he outlined his plan, he said: "You 
must reduce expenditures below revenues 
to create a surplus to be applied to old 
debts." He urged wisdom, insisted up- 
on economy, and refused to add to the 
already overburdened toilers' load of 
taxes. As he had foreseen, his sane 
proposals met with a storm of opposition 
from those who had long fattened off 
of the people's earnings while system- 
atically evading their fair* share of the 
burdens of government. They viewed 
with indignation and alarm the words 
"honesty" and "retrenchment" written 
over every department; and to these 
clamors was joined a strong opposition 
from the privileged classes which Turgot 
insisted must help bear the burden. 
The king was importuned, but for a 
little time remained faithful to his better 
self. "Fear nothing; I will sustain you," 
he said to his noble-minded minister, 
and doubtless he was absolutely sincere 
at the time. It was unfortunate for the 
throne and doubly unfortunate for 
Louis, that he was called to the head of 
government at a time when nature and 
man seemed leagued against the old order 
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which he represented. Louis XVI. was 
as ill suited to govern France during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century as 
Hamlet was unsuited to execute the 
grim command of his spectral father. 
The one virtue above all others demanded 
of the throne of France in the seventies 
and eighties of the eighteenth century 
was firmness, and Louis was the incarna- 
tion of indecision. His head was right; 
his heart was right; he had been touched 
by the new light, and in his breast there 
had flamed something of the moral en- 
thusiasm which had been wafted over 
the seas from the land where Washington 
was already rising to colossal proportions 
in the public imagination of France. 
But with head and heart more right than 
wrong, through the irony of fate, this 
man was so stationed that almost every 
influence bore him away from his ideal 
and his heart's desire. There are few 
tragedies of life greater than those pre- 
sented by men who, with heart touched 
and warmed by the devine light of justice 
and love, are remorselessly placed where 
station, custom, enviroment and all the 
subtle influences that surround them 
war against their better impulses; and 
such was the position of Louis XVI. 
He was sincere when he promised to 
stand by Turgot, for then he was under 
the spell of the lofty mind and high 
ideals of the great statesman, and the 
views advanced answered the natural 
promptings of his own heart. But his 
fatal defect was weakness. He had 
not counted on the overwhelming char- 
acter of the opposition. It came from 
the horde of office-holders. It came from 
the court who fawned at the foot of the 
throne. It came from the jealous 
ministers and nobles who coveted 
Turgot's place. It came from a no- 
bility which had not the wisdom 
to see what Turgot saw, — that it would 
be wiser to help bear the burden of tax- 
ation than to court a revolution which 
would sweep away all their possessions. 
It came from the clergy who no less than 



the nobility insisted that the burden of 
taxation be borne by the industrial 
millions. And last, but not least, it 
came from the gay-hearted daughter of 
Austria's proud queen, who lent ready 
ear to the ever-increasing storm of opposi- 
tion which was gathering around the 
serious statesman whom she could not 
understand and who was forever croaking 
about economy and retrenchment 
Hence, as the months sped by and the 
clamor grew louder and louder, the king 
wavered. Turgot set his face to the 
plow and refused to look back. To 
him duty was clear. He would give no 
heed to those expediencies which at best 
could only defer the storm. He was 
there to avert a bloody revolution. No 
measures less heroic than those he 
proposed could save France from the 
cataclysm which threatened her. He 
believed in free trade, and one of his 
first acts was to issue "a decree establish- 
ing free commerce in corn." He was 
approached by men who sought to win 
his favor by princely bribes. This was 
nothing new. Ministers were in the 
habit of being thus "influenced." Tur- 
got spurned the bribes and disclosed to 
the king the iniquity, thereby greatly 
increasing the number of his enemies. 
In the midst of his care and anxiety 
Turgot was stricken down by a painful 
illness, which confined him to his bed. 
This gave his enemies a distinct advan- 
tage. The critical situation was further 
aggravated by the corn riots which broke 
out in various places. The disturbances, 
however, were soon quelled. 

The time approached for the conse- 
cration of the king at Rheims. Turgot 
knew that it was the custom for the ruler 
on such occasions to swear to exterminate 
heretics, and he vigorously opposed 
this, appealing to the king in an eloquent 
memorial on "Toleration," in which he 
said: "The church is not a temporal 
power. The prince who orders his sub- 
ject to profess a religion he does not 
believe in commands a crime." This 
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brave stand greatly increased the bitter 
opposition he had before aroused from 
the clergy. 

In January, 1776, he urged the king 
to issue six edicts which would compass 
positive reforms. This furthur intensified 
and augmented the opposition, but the 
king still sustained his minister and 
compelled an incensed parliament to 
register the just decrees. "Turgot had 
gained a victory, but had lost the minis- 
try." His foes became a unit, from the 
queen down. They gave the king no 
peace when once it was seen that the 
monarch had grown cool toward his 
minister. Turgot cared little for him- 
self; but he loved France with an over- 
mastering love. He beheld with grave 
apprehension the fact that the king had 
ceased to confide in him, and was giving 
ear to designing and selfish men. He 
warned Ixmis of the ruin that confronted 
him if he yielded to the self-interested 
ones; but he was too late, and on May 12, 
1776, Louis XVI. made an irreparable 
blunder. He dismissed his safest guide 
and counselor. The die was cast, and 
henceforth the government reeled head- 
long, with but few pauses, toward the ruin 
which had long threatened it. Carlyle 
in his terse and picturesque style thus 
characterized Turgot's part in the prelude 
to the supreme tragedy of the eighteenth 
century in the Old World : 

"Turgot has faculties, honesty, in- 
sight, heroic volition. . . . On the very 
threshold of the business he proposes 
that the clergy and noblesse, the very 
parliaments, be subjected to taxes like 
the people. One shriek of indignation 
and astonishment reverberates through 
all the Chateau galleries. . . . The poor 
king who had written a few weeks ago, 
'There is none but you and I who have 
the people's interests at heart,' must 
write now a dismissal and let the French 
Revolution accomplish itself pacifically 
or not, as it can." 

A baleful fatality seemed to over- 
shadow the ill-starred Louis XVI., but 
among all the grave errors he committed 
during his turbulent reign none were 



more essentially fatal to the cause of 
peace with progress than his consenting 
to the dismissal of the wise, heroic and 
incorruptible statesman who was too 
great to compromise with injustice or to 
remain silent in the presence of wrong, 
and who chose rather to be dismissed 
from office than to swerve from the 
only course he believed could bring 
peace with justice and progress. 

The official life of Turgot closed when 
he left the cabinet of the king, but much 
of the seed he had sown lived to germinate 
after the fury of the revolution had passed, 
while his masterly presentation of great 
fundamental truths in social science has 
been a help and an inspiration to many 
of the ablest statesmen and economists 
of our time. 

rv. 

In Turgot idealism and practicality 
were nicely balanced. All his dreams 
were noble and looked toward advancing 
civilization through justice. He was 
a stranger to fear, daring to arouse the 
fierce antagonism of the court, nobility 
and clergy rather than prove recreant 
to the demands of justice. He was 
equally "bold before the king, the people 
in riot, and official corruption," and 
yet he was no extremist. He knew the 
cause of freedom and progress was often 
more retarded by the Hi-digested thought 
and rash acts of earnest and well-meaning 
men who became fanatics, or who allowed 
emotionalism to carry them to extremes 
which hindered instead of helped the 
cause of human advancement. He ex- 
pressed no social theory or economic 
truth until he had made it the subject of 
profound reflection and deep research; 
and* though, as was to be expected, he 
sometimes erred in his views, on the 
whole no statesman among those who ac- 
tively sought to secure justice for the 
people and avert bloodshed was any- 
thing like so profoundly sane, broadly 
philosophical or far-seeing as Turgot 

He had great faith in manhood, and 
always sought to convince the reason 
of the people by a careful presentation 
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of the facts and conclusions which led to 
the demands he made or the propositions 
he advanced. His philosophic and eco- 
nomic writings were filled with that 
love which goes out to the oppressed 
and seeks to make life easier and manhood 
nobler and happier. The industrial 
millions were ever near to his heart. 
He was broad, tolerant and magnanimous. 
One of the grievances which the clergy 
had against him was the influence exerted 
over the king and the popular mind in 
favor of religious toleration. 

His chief economic and social demands 
were: Free trade; one simple land tax; 
simple civil laws; humane and just 
criminal laws. He considered unjust 
laws the chief cause of immorality. 
Along the line of his luminous exposition 
of the principles of Free Trade, Richard 
Cobden, John Bright, Sir Robert Peel, 
and William £. Gladstone followed 
more than half a century later. As to 
whether a simple land tax or a tax on 
land values would best solve the difficult 
problem of taxation there is naturally 
much division of opinion among earnest 
and thoughtful men, but the most clear- 
sighted are coming to see the need of 
simple or direct taxation taking the 
place of crooked or indirect measures, 
by which those who are best able to bear 
the needed burden of government are 
able to evade their rightful proportion. 

Even Turgot could not fail to appre- 
ciate the course of a multiplication of 
laws, a large proportion of which, while 
pretending to be framed for the people, 
were measures for the benefit or enrich- 
ment of some class or for the securing of 
further special privileges. The warning 
of the far-sighted statesman of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century is 
doubly applicable to us more than a 
century after it was uttered. 



On leaving the French ministry Turgot 
retired to the quiet of his home, where, 
with the serenity which comes only to 
those who are conscious of having lived 
up to their highest while bravely con- 



fronting every obstacle in the path of 
duty, he pursued those studies which had 
always possessed a special fascination 
for his logical and analytic mind. Pro- 
blems connected with economic freedom 
and the uninterrupted rise of civilization 
were dearer to his heart than anything 
else. He, however, devoted much time 
to philosophy, science and literature. 

As we should naturally expect, he was 
early interested in the success of our 
struggle against the throne of Great 
Britain. He, in common with thousands 
of the most thoughtful of his country- 
men, followed with deep concern the 
progress of the ragged regiments of the 
American Revolution, and after his re- 
tirement to private life he was able to 
discuss the question with a freedom 
which would have been impossible had 
he been officially connected with the 
government. His vision of liberty, 
however, was so broad that he felt com- 
pelled to request his correspondents to 
hold as confidential some of his bravest 
utterances, lest, as he expressed it, 
"I should be found guilty of being too 
great a friend of liberty for a minister, 
even for one who has been disgraced." 
He was a friend of Benjamin Franklin, 
with whom he corresponded for several 
years: but perhaps the most interesting 
and valuable of his communications on 
America are found in his notable letters 
to Dr. Richard Price, LL.D., a learned 
Englishman who, though living in Lon- 
don, did not hesitate boldly to champion 
the cause of the colonies. In a lettter 
written by Turgot to this gentleman, 
on March 22, 1778, we see displayed 
the deep, sympathetic and intelligent 
interest he took in our infant republic 
and also the clear insight and wise and 
far-seeing statesmanship of its author. 
So suggestive and rich in important 
lessons and warnings are many of his 
prophetic words that I am impelled to 
make some extended extracts from this 
letter. In speaking of America, or more 
properly of the young nation still strug- 
gling against England, Turgot observes: 

"We see her irrevocably independent. 
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Win she be happy in her freedom? This 
new nation is situated so advantageously 
to give the world an example of a con- 
stitution where the individual enjoys 
all his rights, freely uses all his faculties, 
and is only to be governed by nature, 
right and justice; but will the people 
know how to form such a constitution? 
Will they know how to ground it upon 
eternal foundations, how to foresee all 
causes of division and of corruption 
which may gradually undermine and 
destroy it?" 

"I believe," he asserted, "that the 
Americans are destined to become 
great, not by war, but by culture." And 
again, in discussing the true grandeur 
of nations that have the wisdom to 
cultivate the art of peace and who are 
so situated that it is possible for them 
to avoid the crushing burdens of great 
armaments, he makes this solemn and 
suggestive observation: 

"The glory of war does not equal the 
happiness of living in peace. The 
glory of the arts and sciences belongs to 
whomsoever wishes to avail himself of 
them. There are harvests in these fields 
for everyone. The range of discoveries 
is inexhaustible, and the whole world 
profits by the discoveries of each individ- 
ual. I imagine that the American 
people are far from realizing all these 
truths, and they must acknowledge them 
in order to secure the welfare of posterity. 
I do not blame their leaders. It was 
necessary to provide for the needs of 
the moment, in the face of an enemy 
powerful and to be feared; and the only 
expedient was such a union as has been 
formed. There was not time to think 
then of correcting the faults of the 
constitutions of the various states; but 
great care should be taken not to per- 
petuate these mistakes, and means 
should be sought to unite the different 
opinions and interests, and to bring 
them to some uniform principles in all 
the provinces." 

He hoped to see the new republic the 
leader of the world's civilization. "It 



is impossible," he declared, "not to 
formulate the wish that this people may 
attain the greatest prosperity of which it 
is capable. It is the hope of the human 
race; it may become its model. It 
should prove to the world by deeds that 
men can be free and peaceful, and are 
able to dispense with fetters of all kinds 
which the tyrants and various impostors 
have pretended to impose upon them 
under the pretext of public good. It 
should give the example of political 
liberty, religious liberty and commercial 
and industrial liberty. The refuge 
which the American people offer to the 
oppressed of all nations should be a 
source of comfort to the world. The 
facility of profiting by this, to escape the 
consequences of bad legislation, will 
force the government to be just and to 
become more and more enlightened. 
The remainder of the world will open its 
eyes little by little upon the nothingness 
of the delusions which have always been 
practiced in politics. But, in order that 
all these good results may be brought 
about, it will be necessary for America 
to keep itself from becoming an image 
of our Europe, — a fact often reiterated 
by your ministerial writers. It must 
take care not to become a collection of 
divided powers disputing for territory 
among themselves, and for the commercial 
profits continually cementing the bondage 
of the people with their own blood. All 
enlightened men, friends of humanity, 
should unite their knowledge at this time, 
and concur with thoughtful Americans in 
the great work of their legislation." 

VI. 

Turgot did not live to see the storm 
of revolution break over France. He 
died at Paris on March 18, 1781. From 
the day he left the cabinet the hopeless- 
ness of the political situation was only 
broken by brief breathing spells and 
hours when hope blossomed for a little 
time in the hearts of those who had not 
studied political events and the complex 
condition of the nation so profoundly as 
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this wise statesman. To Turgot all 
the hopes based on temporary expedients 
must have appeared, as they were, 
elusive. He also saw that, whenever 
anything radical enough to save the na- 
tion from fratircidal strife was proposed, 
it met with determined hostility from 
the classes which had wrought his own 
overthrow; and the king who had once 
yielded seemed powerless to make the 
firm stand necessary for his salvation. 

July 14, 1789, the people made that 
great aggresive step which may be termed 
the passing of the Rubican in the history 
of the French Revolution. On that 
date the Bastile, which for so long had 
been the symbol of royal injustice and 
oppression, fell, and the more thoughtful 
and profound thinkers knew that the 
die had been cast and the grave day of 
reckoning had come. Then was dis- 
covered the momentous fact which can- 
not be better described than by the follow- 
ing language in which Froude pictur- 
esquely depicts the overthrow of Wolsey's 
power: 

"But the time for reckoning at length 
was arrived ; slowly the hand had crawled 
along the dial-plate, slowly as if the 
event would never come; and wrong was 
heaped on wrong, and oppression cried 
and it seemed as if no ear heard its 
voice, till the measure of the circle was 
at length fulfilled, — the finger touched 
the hour, and, as the stroke of the great 
hammer rang out above the nation in an 
instant the great fabric of iniquity was 
shivered into ruins." 

It was well for Turgot that he passed 
away before the storm which he had so 
dearly foreseen, and of which he had 
given the king such timely and solemn 
warning, broke in its blind and des- 
tructive power. But the student of 
history will ever regret that the throne 
of France had not the wisdom to realize 
the importance of the wise, reconstructive 
and progressive economic policy which 
the great statesman advanced as a 
practical and feasible plan for securing 
justice and progress with peace. Turgot 



was constructive. He believed that the 
ends of justice, freedom, and progress 
could best be conserved through con- 
structive channels and by practical meas- 
ures. He knew full well to what extent 
revolutions are likely to go when once 
the storm is in motion. He knew how 
great the waste and how much of good 
must go with the bad. He knew what 
a waste of innocent life must be incurred 
if reason gave way to force and the 
animal gained ascendency over the rat- 
ional. 

Had his council been followed, it is 
probable that peace with progress might 
have been secured, and that France 
might have started anew on a career of 
greatness, accompanied by growing free- 
dom and a broader recognition of the 
rights of the people. Indeed, the nine- 
teenth century afforded a striking ex- 
ample of peace with progress, secured at 
a time when a great nation seemed ripe 
for revolution. The signs of revolt in 
France were even less apparent when 
Turgot proposed his broad, wise and 
just economic programme than they 
were in England when Sir Robert Peel, 
who had so long defended the corn laws, 
appreciated the peril that threatened the 
realm and had foresight enough frankly 
to yield to the just demands of the vast 
majority of the nation. Happily for 
England, the great prime minister was 
firmly supported by the soverigns, and 
thus, what Turgot doubtless would have 
accomplished had he been upheld, Sir 
Robert Peel was able to realize, and the 
storm not only subsided, but England 
started forward on such a career of real 
greatness and prosperity as was never 
known before, because, besides establish- 
ing a precedent of vital importance to 
liberty — the former recognition of the 
justice of the people's demands — a broad 
policy looking toward a wider meed of 
freedom and justice for the people was 
inaugurated, which, with the subsequent 
legislation, has served to make the Eng- 
land of the past sixty years the most pro- 
gressively republican government of Eur- 
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ope. The right of franchise has been 
from time to time extended. Municipal 
government has made more rapid strides 
along true republican lines than else- 
where, while in many ways, when our 
own land has stood still or retrograded, 
England has pushed steadily forward, 
governed by what is more essentially the 
republican spirit or ideal than that which 
has prevailed in recent decades in the 
United States. 

And this is precisely what Turgot 
sought to accomplish for France. The 
more we study his life and the principles 
be laid down, the more we appreciate the 
simple truth of Condorcet's estimate 
when he characterizes him as "altogether 
one of the most massive and imposing 
figures of the eighteenth century, — a 
character of austere grandeur and single- 
mindedness, absolutely unselfish. He 
lived for France, truth and duty." 

We in America to-day are facing a 
crisis as momentous as that which con- 
fronted Turgot when with the clear vision 
of the true statesman he sought to secure 
freedom and justice by the introduction of 
a peaceable, progressive and practical pro- 
gramme. 

In the elder day the struggle was be- 
tween the apostles of freedom, fraternity 
and justice, representing the cause of the 
masses and the larger life of the age on the 
one hand, and on the other, a monarchy 
and a court not responsible to the masses, 
and an aristocracy and clergy almost as 
selfish and indifferent to the larger de- 
mands of the age and the happiness and 
prosperity of the masses as were the 
court and the royal ministers. 

The crisis confronting the Republic 
to-day represents a struggle led by the 
representatives of a government "of the 
people, by the people and for the people," 
for the maintenance and bulwarking of a 
democratic republic such as was con- 
ceived by the author of the Declaration 
of Independence and the founders of our 
government on the one hand, and reaction- 
ary class interests on the other, which are 
seeking to substitute for a democratic 



republic or a popular government, the 
rule of privileged classes acting through 
the creatures of corrupt political bosses 
and the money-controlled party mach- 
ines. 

The principle involved is the funda- 
mental issue which differentiates a popu- 
lar or democratic government from all 
forms of class rule. The fathers who 
founded this Republic, at a fearful price — 
but a cost which they regarded as none 
too -great for the blessings secured — be- 
lieved they had firmly established a gov- 
ernment rooted and grounded in the idea 
that the people were the sovereigns and 
the necessary officials merely the servants 
to carry out the wishes of their principles 
in the administering of government. 
Here we have the distinguishing charact- 
eristic between a democratic republic 
or a popular representative government 
and all forms of class rule. On the one 
hand the people are the sovereigns, and the 
officials are the servants or representatives 
of the electorate; on the other hand, the 
people are the subjects and the officials 
or some class or classes to whom they are 
beholden are the principals or real gov- 
erning power. 

To check the tide of reaction and class 
rule which since the rise of the feudalism 
of privileged wealth has become so sinister 
and aggressive an influence in the Repub- 
lic, is the first duty of all thoughtful pat- 
riots. The changed conditions of the pre- 
sent necessitate practical measures to meet 
these deadly dangers that confront popular 
government; and in Direct-I/egislation 
and kindred measures for the mainten- 
ance and bulwarking of a democratic 
or popular representative government we 
find measures that have proved eminently 
practical and that wherever introduced 
have restored the government to the people 
and largely overthrown the destructive, 
anti-republican class aggression so des- 
tructive to popular government, while 
diminishing to the minimum the danger 
of a forcible revolution to save republican 
institutions. B. O. Flower, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE NEED OF REMEDIAL LEGISLATION WHICH IS 
BASIC, PERMANENT AND PROGRESSIVE. 

By George H. Locey. 



WE HAVE no interests in Wall 
Street or Downing Street, which 
would tend to warp our judgment or 
thwart our purpose. We have no allian- 
ces with the daily press, which would 
affect our income, be it large or small, 
and what we now present is based upon 
truth, thoroughly trustworthy, and upon 
facts, which challenge denial. It is sig- 
nificant that upon questions of economic 
merit which vitally affect the interests 
of much the largest proportion of our 
population, characterised as the masses, 
the daily press, subservient to the influence 
of gain, take their orders from the small- 
est proportion of our population, who 
from their position and surroundings in 
the financial world, can and do contribute 
to their material gain — and characterized 
as the classes. There is more than com- 
mon danger to the Republic when we can 
flippantly talk of the existence of classes, 
hostile to the masses, and it is our purpose 
to suggest the introduction of a remedial 
agent that shall be both a check upon the 
classes and a stimulus upon the masses, 
to the end, that the interests of both shall 
be best subserved and dwell together in 
peace and concord. We may incur the 
enmity of intrenched capitalism, or the 
feudalism of privileged wealth, for a time, 
but the rightful attitude of economic truth 
cannot fail to impress the thoughtful reader 
of the wisdom of the remedy here sug- 
gested. 

In the history of all nations there comes 
a time when the people are compelled to 
face a crisis; and the wisdom, the intelli- 
gence and the patriotism of the citizen 
are invoked to seek a solution of the con- 
ditions and, if possible, disclose and apply 
the remedy. 

To-day the American people are face 



to face with an important crisis — so im- 
portant that it seriously disturbs their 
tranquility; and they are thinking, and 
thinking hard, to discover the reasons for 
this unrest 

On every hand are the evidences of a 
rapid centralization of wealth in the pos- 
session and control of the very few. This, 
it is feared, is the precursor of important 
changes in social conditions, which will 
reflect disastrously upon the labor and 
producing interests of the nation — and 
eventually overthrow the Republic. 
Whether the dread is well founded or a 
figment of the imagination only, it is well 
to take time by the forelock, diagnose 
conditions and seek the remedy. 

Our increase in national wealth since 
1860 has not exceeded four per cent, per 
annum. Our estimated wealth in 1905 
was $100,000,000,000. In 1911 it will 
reach the enormous sum of $128,000,000,- 
000 — equal to the combined wealth of 
France and Great Britain. 

As a world power, in wealth and re- 
sources, we rank the first among the 
family of nations; and we should be the 
first to recognize the economic fact that 
nations, like individuals, cannot expend 
more than they earn. To do so invites 
insolvency and the brood of evils in its 
wake. 

There is a feeling in business circles 
that the legal limits on the compensation 
for the use of money is an ancient heresy, 
which has no place in our modern life, 
and that all interest laws ought to be re- 
pealed. There are those who affirm, and 
not without some appearance of plausi- 
bility, that a man with money should be 
at liberty to contract for the compen- 
sation for its use as freely as he is now at 
liberty to contract for the rent of his house. 
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Money is not only property in itself, with the Constitution so amended, with 

but carries with it another and important adequate penalties for violations, direct or 

function of representing, measuring and indirect. This advance in national eco- 

exchanging all other values and of ac- nomics cannot be secured in any other 

cumulating value by way of interest for way, for the State sovereignties, under the 

its use. The civilizations of all ages have reserved rights, now control the matter, 

recognized and enforced the right to limit and it would be practically impossible to 

by law the compensation for the use of secure uniformity through state legis- 

money. This being true, it follows that lation — and uniformity at a rate below 

in a nation where the interest and divi- the national increment is essential. 

dend-bearing indebtedness closely ap- Starting with our national wealth in 

proximates the entire national wealth, 1860, our growth has been as follows: 

whichistheconditioiiiiiouriiationtcMiay im $1«,000.000,000 

the excess over the national increment i&n 92,000,000,000 

measures the forces of centralization. 1894 ..'. 64!ooo!oOo!(K)0 

Everv ten vears we look for a financial 1905 "Emitted to be 100,000,000,000 

iwery ten years we iook ior a nnanaai 1911willbc l«a,ooo,000/XX) 

panic — a readjustment of values and 

general liquidation. Our estimated wealth for 1905 proves 

These periodic revulsions known as that our growth in wealth in the most 

financial panics could not follow with prosperous era of our history has not and 

historic regularity if the interest and divi- does not exceed four per cent, per annum 

dend-bearing burden was not greater than for money doubles every seventeen years 

the annual national increment. The at that rate, compounded, 

only solution is to reduce this annual bur- If we were out of debt, or the debt were 

den to a point below the annual increment slight as compared with the volume of 

or submit to periodic disturbances. wealth, we could endure for a time the 

For a time, as the nation grew from blight of usurious demands; but the day 

youth to manhood, the steady growth in of reckoning would come, 

values acted as a sedative. It was a set-off The aggregate of the stocks and bonds 

against the speculative tendency to employ of the railroads alone is $30,000,000,000, 

capital at rates greatly in excess of actual or one-fifth our estimated national wealth, 

earnings, and the people were not alarmed. The aggregate of the debt of our cities, 

But the undeveloped acres are now large and small, is $10,000,000,000 more, 
occupied, and the wealth of mineral re- and when to this you add the debt of 
sources is now a matter of individual and other public and quasi-public corpora- 
corporate ownership. The community, tions — state, county, township, co-partner- 
in the aggregate, cannot now hope to reap ship and individual indebtedness — the 
an annual net increment of over four per nation stands face to face with a con- 
cent. The limitations are inflexible, and dition both serious and appalling, for the 
the only solution of the problem is either average burden by way of interest and 
to liquidate, at the risk of a merciless discounts in the states and territories is 
insolvency, or reduce the rates of interest fully eight per cent per annum, or two- 
upon loanable capital to a point below fold greater than our annual increase in 
the national increment, for the producer wealth. It is a grave question how long 
is entitled to his equity in that increment, these forces of centralization can continue. 

This can be secured only by an amend- In a republic the cardinal principle which 

ment to the Constitution fixing the legal underlies stability is diffusion of wealth. 

rate of interest at a point below the annual It is the hardpan of democracy. The 

increase in wealth and compelling the remedy, if not already too late, lies in an 

legislatures of the several States to repeal amendment to the Constitution national- 

existing laws and enact laws in conformity izing the rate of interest upon money at a 
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point below the annual increase in wealth. 

Until this is done periodic financial 
revulsions are inevitable. When this is 
done the producing interests, the burden- 
bearers of the nation, will begin to share 
in our boasted national prosperity, money 
will seek investment rather than loans, 
with the hope of greater reward; trusts 
and combinations would be replaced by 
the most active and persistent competition. 
The lack of needed income because of the 
lower interest rates would be supplement- 
ed by investments in industrial enter- 
prises. 

This would enlarge the area of com- 
petition, employ idle labor and bring into 
demand a condition that would be health- 
ful to the community. It would stimulate 
the development of industries for the 
employment of labor, because of the prom- 
ise of greater rewards for the money in- 
vested. Greed would become the stimu- 
lus to progress. 

Our fictitious boasted prosperity has 
very largely come to us through a success- 
fully manipulated market, entirely specu- 
lative, and which in the end immolates its 
victim. 

The natural and healthy law of com- 
merce is the law of supply and demand. 
The manipulated market has supplanted 
it and is to-day the whirling vortex which 
engulfs the votaries of a life devoted to 
wild speculation and the greed of accumu- 
lation — wholly artificial, abnormal and 
self-destructive. The angles of incidence 
and reflection are equal, and the true 
equilibrium in economics is to nationalize 
the rates of interest at a point below the 



annual increase in national wealth — stimu- 
late competition and enlarge and multiply 
the channels of individual opportunity. 

It is only by the combination of wealth 
that large enterprises can be promoted, 
and made successful; and when the rate 
of interest on capital secured, to be em- 
ployed in these enterprises, is less than 
the national increment, these combina- 
tions will multiply until competition so 
cheapens products that the labor and 
producing interests can supply their needs 
at relatively the smallest cost. President 
Taft, in his views expressed upon com- 
binations of wealth, is to the point that as 
a means to an end, he approves; but he 
does not say that such combinations shall 
be permitted under the law, to close or 
control the channels of enterprise. As an 
economic question the reduction of the 
legal rates of interest to a point below, or 
not exceeding the national increment is a 
dominating issue, which appeals to the 
patriotism and love of justice of all our 
people and secures the perpetuity of a 
republican form of government. The 
tendency now is adverse. The Crux of 
the proposition is this, " Can a nation 
annually pay more than it earns, without 
inviting insolvency, and thus become the 
prey of centralized wealth ? Can the na- 
tion afford to hazard the perpetuity of the 
greatest Republic on earth, and lay the 
foundation for entailed estates and an 
aristocracy of nobles?" If not, wisdom 
dictates that you cannot too soon seek to 
apply the remedy. 

George H. Locey, 

Southern Pines, North Carolina. 
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WHY RACE SUICIDE WITH ADVANCING CIVILIZATION ? 

A REPLY. 

By Stuart Omeb Landby. 



IT SEEMS to me that the answers to 
this question hitherto submitted — in- 
cluding that of the propounder — are not 
satisfactory. These several answers have 
a more or less basis in truth, and at one 
time Mr. Joseph Lorrens comes very near 
to what I believe to be the real answer. 
Rabbi Schindler says the others shot far 
away from the mark, and suggests that 
the decrease in the birth rate in civilized 
countries is the first sign of the decline of 
present-day civilization. In other words, 
obeying the law of life, this stage of civili- 
zation is reaching its old age and will soon 
totter, fall, and go the way of those that 
have gone before. 

But is this true? Is our civilization 
decadent? Is the Caucasian race be- 
coming senile? The question we are 
discussing, in the form in which it is given, 
answers in the negative. I submit that 
we have no facts upon which to predicate 
an affirmative answer. On the contrary, 
it appears that we are becoming more 
civilized, that the world is getting better, 
and that we are just now entering into 
this civilization's " Age or Reason." All 
countries, nations, civilizations, like men, 
go through the stages of Infancy, Child- 
hood, Youth, Manhood, Old Age, and 
then Death. So have they always done; 
so will they continue to do. 

But who shall say that our civilization 
is not just entering its prime ? Who will 
deny that we are just leaving the Age of 
Faith for that of reason; that we are 
leaving the dreams of youth to enter upon 
the duties of Manhood ? 

Rabbi Schindler asks for a cause, and 
in his answer states as a cause that which 
is an effect — the decay of a civilization or 
nation is an effect — it is caused by some- 
thing else. I will not dispute that the decay 
of ancient nations was accompanied by a 
lowering of the birth rate, and the latter 
may partly account for the decay, but 



what caused the lowering of the birth 
rate ? That is the question. 

I think that possibly the low birth rate 
in France may be accounted for by the 
fact that so many of her best citizens were 
killed in the Napoleanic wars, thus leaving 
only the weak, the lame, the old, the 
criminal classes — physical and moral de- 
fectives — to renew the population. In 
this connection see David Starr Jordan's 
able essay, " The Human Harvest." 

But taking the Caucasian race as a 
whole, does it not seem that the so-called 
race-suicide is simply the operation of 
a natural law — the law which says that 
when the struggle for existence is very 
hard, plants produce more seed and ani- 
mals reproduce in greater numbers in 
order to insure the continuance of the 
species; that when conditions become 
easier, the struggle for existence becomes 
less severe, which has the effect of check- 
ing propagation ? Thus, in India and the 
East where conditions are severe and the 
struggle for existence is great, man is 
prolific. But in the West where civili- 
zation mitigates the severities of life and 
rescues many who would perish under 
more rigorous usage, the birth rate is 
naturally lower. So, I conclude that the 
alleged race-suicide is one of the results 
of civilization, which has brought about 
the working of a necessary and automatic 
law. 

Furthermore, I am of the opinion that 
it is a right and proper law. It is not to 
the advantage of the race that the popu- 
lation increase too rapidly, because the 
supplies of food and fuel are limited. 
Quality, not quanity, is what we want. 
Hence the question of race-suicide is a 
mere "bugaboo," but, like Banquo's 
ghost, it will not be downed. 



Stuart Omer Landry. 



Notnacy La. 
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IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 

THE PERFIDY OF A GREAT PARTY WHOSE TREACHERY 

SPELLS TREASON TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 

FREE GOVERNMENT. 



A Victory Won under Falsa Pretences. 

SELDOM if ever in the history of our Re- 
public has a political party given to the 
world such an exhibition of contempt for 
solemn pledges deliberately made to gain the 
support of the voters, and as cheerfully broken 
at the behest of privileged interests, as has been 
displayed by the Republican party during the 
past year, — an exhibition of triumphant ma- 
terialism in which we have the arrogance of a 
Belshazzar, the moral obliquity of a Charles 
I., and the fatuousness of a Louis XVI. 

This great party has demonstrated so 
clearly that the dullest intellect, if not wholly 
blinded by partizanship and prejudice, cannot 
fail to see that its contempt for the people and 
for its own moral integrity is only equalled by 
its faith in the gold of the feudalism of privi- 
leged wealth and the corrupt political bosses 
that operate the party machines and who re- 
ceive place, power and emoluments for their 
betrayal of the people in the interests of mon- 
opolies and interested corporations. This is 
a severe arraignment, and we should hesitate 
to make it were it not that the facts that con- 
stitute the convicting evidence are so fresh in 
the minds of the people and so available to all 
that they cannot be disproved. 

Why Those Who Carry Out the Wishes 

of the Trusts and Monopolies Dare 

to Betray the People. 

The enemies of popular government and 
those who seek to betray the people in the 
interests of privileged wealth, no less than 
the most brazen and corrupt political bosses, 
rely for victory on two things: the power of 
gold and the short memory of the people. It 
is believed that if the voters can be deceived 
into electing their supposed friends, who are 
in reality the servants of privileged interests, 
against whose corrupt influence and extortions 
the voters are in revolt, then they can be be- 
trayed with impunity, because the time elapsing 
before the day of reckoning with the unfaithful 
stewards or misrepresentatives is so far re- 



moved that by the time a new election comes 
the people will have largely forgotten the 
treachery, and if not, they can rely upon the 
astute masters of the machine and the "inter- 
ests" to raise other issues or create diversions 
so that their betrayal by their representatives 
will be for the time being forgotten. Their 
faith is the faith of a di Medici in the corrupt- 
ing and drugging effect of gold over the minds 
of the people, rather than the faith of a Savon- 
arola in the invincibility of moral idealism as 
expressed in truth, justice and love. 

The recent action of the Republican party 
and administration offers perhaps the most 
striking and melancholy example of the depths 
to which a once great party may fall when it 
turns from the lofty concepts of service, duty 
and popular rights to become the servant of 
class and privileged interests for the betrayal 
of the people and the virtual nullification of 
popular government. 

From Lincoln, standing on the blood-bap- 
tized field of Gettysburg and summing up the 
crowning glory and differentiating character- 
istic of a democratic republic as a government 
"of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple," to Cannon, Aldrich, Lodge, Knox and 
their associates uniting to defeat the solemn 
pledge of the party and betray the people by 
contemptuously trampling upon the solemn 
ante-election pledges of their own presidential 
leader, and President Taft quietly acquiescing 
in this betrayal, we see the depths to which a 
political organization can fall when it turns 
from the compulsion of moral idealism to the 
service of the materialism of the market. 

This betrayal is admirably summed up in 
the following extract from an editorial leader 
in the Boston Post of July 9th: 

"The Payne bill was bad enough. The New 
York Congressman did his best to repudiate 
the pledges of his party and to bring contumely 
upon the declarations of its President. But he 
did not go far enough. This was left for Sen- 
ator Aldrich. And the bill which Mr. Payne 
gets back from the Senate as a substitute for 
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his pettifogging scheme is a rude and blatant 
repudiation of every concession to the people 
and a pronounced declaration in favor of 
monopoly and for the taxation of the poor. 

▲ Chapter in Political History that 
every American Should Remember. 

Let us call to mind a few salient facts in- 
volved in this great conspiracy against the 
producing and consuming millions and the 
betrayal of the people by their supposed rep- 
resentatives. For several years there has been 
a growing and increasingly insistent demand 
for a radical reduction in the tariff, in spite of 
the large sums of money spent by privileged 
interests and associations vitally concerned in 
preserving monopolies for the enrichment of 
the few. It was shown that certain trusts 
were making the American people pay untold 
millions more for articles of necessity than the 
same trusts sold the same articles for to aliens 
over the border in Canada or in Europe. 
Thus, for example, it was shown that that 
mighty supporter of the machine politicians, 
the water-logged steel trust, was selling its 
products at from six to eleven dollars a ton 
cheaper in London than to the American 
citizens; and what was true of this cruelly un- 
just discrimination against the wealth-creators 
and producers of the Republic by the tariff-fed 
steel trust was true of other iniquitous mon- 
opolies and trusts that were enriching the few 
by farming the people of millions of their 
earnings. 

At length the demand for a revision of the 
tariff and for a more sensible recognition of 
the rights and interests of the people became 
so insistent that President McKinley voiced 
the general popular sentiment in bis notable 
speech made on the eve of his assassination. 
President Roosevelt also in time recognized 
the fact that the party, if it wished to avoid 
defeat, must make a clear-cut pledge for re- 
vision; and in forcing Mr. Taft on the nation 
it was with the distinct understanding that the 
aggressive policies against criminal wealth 
which Mr. Roosevelt had avowed himself as 
favoring, and a substantial revision of the 
tariff in compliance with the growing demand 
of the people that it should be honestly and 
substantially revised downward, should be 
carried to a successful issue. The party 
pledged itself to revision. There could be but 
one meaning to the words of the platform if 
the masters of the party possessed a spark of 
honor, and that was revision as demanded by 



the sovereign voter; a demand so great that 
the party leaders dared not court defeat by 
ignoring it, — a substantial revision downward. 

When the Democratic opposition pointed 
out the intimate relation of the master spirits 
of the Republican party with the great corpor- 
ations and monopolies that had become swol- 
len to distortion on the hard-earned wealth of 
the people, and questioned the honesty of the 
platform, the nominee for the presidency was 
rushed forward to reassure the wavering voters 
by positive, outspoken, unequivocal declara- 
tions, not only for a substantial downward 
revision, but also for an income tax, which he 
declared was constitutional. 

Messrs. LaFollette, Bristow, Cummins, 
Dolliver and other leaders of the Republican 
party who represented the interests of the 
overwhelming majority of the voters in the 
great Middle West, followed Mr. TafVs lead 
and entered the battle and carried the day. 

Now, mark what followed. First, Presi- 
dent Taft selected one of the most reactionary 
cabinets of recent decades, in which the pro- 
gressive or conscience elements of the Repub- 
lican party, — men like Senators LaFollette, 
Bristow and Cummins, were as conspicuous 
by their absence as the long-time servants of 
the corporations, trusts and monopolies, like 
Root and Wickersham, were conspicuous by 
their presence. This was the first indication 
that the people had that Wall Street and cor- 
poration interests, or the feudalism of privi- 
leged wealth, had not blindly contributed 
lavishly to the Republican campaign treasury 
for the election of the man who had pledged 
himself to wage warfare on lawless wealth and 
to secure for the people a substantial revision 
of the tariff. 

Then came the spectacle in the national 
legislative halls — the tariff farce, or rather 
the tragedy, as the poor will find out. Mr. 
Taft sent a special message in which he ad- 
vised an inheritance tax. This, like the in- 
come tax, however, was not satisfactory to the 
great trust and monopoly magnates who are 
fattening off of the sustenance of the people. 
Their motto is to grab as much and give as 
little as possible. 

The House having always been nearer to 
the people than the Senate, and with the mem- 
bers fresh from the voters, was too independent 
for the complete control of Speaker Cannon 
and his reactionary lieutenants. A bill was 
prepared making real reductions on some 
articles and carrying an inheritance tax. The 
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chiefs of the feudalism of privileged wealth 
however, were not uneasy. In the selection of 
his cabinet Mr. Taft had shown his sympathy 
with an appreciation for the "interests," and 
his scant sympathy with the people; and they 
further knew that the Senate like the House 
of Lords stood ready to battle for privilege 
against the people. 

True, if Mr. Taft had selected a cabinet 
that had reflected the views he was supposed 
to entertain when he made his appeal to the 
electorate; had placed in the cabinet men like 
LaFollette and Bristow, the Senate with the 
temper of the nation wrought up to the pitch 
which it had reached, would not have dared 
to have brazenly defied the electorate in the 
manner which the feudalism of privileged 
wealth had determined it should do. So no 
uneasiness was felt in the citadel of privilege 
because its masters were confident that the 
Senate would trample under foot the ante- 
election pledges of the President, betray the 
confidence of the voters and defy the sovereign 
electorate in as insolent a manner as Charles 
I. defied the Parliament of Great Britain. 
They counted on the Senate giving the world 
a practical illustration of how the new despo- 
tism of privileged wealth defies and sets at 
naught the fundamental principles of popular 
government such as the fathers strove to es- 
tablish. 

When the tariff bill reached the home of 
privilege and plutocracy, the master spirits of 
the dominant party, the Aldriches, the Lodges 
and their associates displayed a degree of 
brazen effrontery and moral turpitude rarely 
witnessed in any legislative body. The people 
were coolly informed that the party had 
pledged itself to revision; that that did not 
necessarily mean revision downward. None 
knew better than Messrs. Aldrich and Lodge 
that all the dissatisfaction had been with the 
trust-fattening high tariff. There was no cry 
for a raising of the tariff, but there was a 
mighty demand for its substantial reduction, — 
a demand so pronounced that the party, to 
avoid certain defeat, had been forced to pledge 
itself to revision. They had complacently 
viewed the rushing from city to city of their 
presidential nominee, repelling the intimations 
that the party might betray its trust and not 
revise downward by declaring for a substantial 
downward revision. And yet with unequalled 
effrontery they now coolly intimated that the 
revision should be in the interests of pluto- 
cracy and against the people. 



Then if it was ever the duty of a president to 
send a dignified message to Congress calling 
attention to its moral obligation to the binding 
character of a pledge and voicing the demand 
of the people as he had done on the stump, 
such was clearly the duty of President Taft. 
But with the nation in its present temper, men 
so astute as Mr. Taft and his cabinet coun- 
sellors could not have failed to understand 
that such a message would have forced the 
dishonorable reactionaries to heed the inter- 
ests of the people instead of carrying out the 
wishes of the monopolies seeking to levy even 
greater extortions upon the wealth-creators 
and consumers. 

Furthermore, it was soon seen that the union 
of the friends of the income tax — a tax so 
strongly favored by President Taft before the 
assembling of Congress — in the Senate was 
sufficient to guarantee the passage of the meas- 
ure, provided the President stood by his ante- 
election professions. Here again, however, 
when victory was in the reach of the people, 
the President defeated their hopes. His con- 
fidence that an income tax was constitutional, 
before election, suddenly gave way to the con- 
viction of those who did not want to see another 
test made as to its constitutionality 

A Prominent Republican Paper Gives a 
Concise Statement of the Be- 
trayal of the People. 

The whole pitiful story of the betrayal of 
the people and the coup by which Mr. Taft 
was able to aid Aldrich in the defeat of the 
income tax is thus admirably given in the 
editorial leader in LaFollette's Magazine for 
June 26th. It is a concise and temperate 
statement by a Republican, that should be 
preserved for future use. 

"At the beginning of the special session 
which President Taft called for the express 
purpose of considering a revision of the tariff 
in accordance with his pre-election promise, 
it would have been highly proper, and we be- 
lieve it was expected that he would exercise 
his constitutional prerogative and send a mes- 
sage to Congress that would deal fully with 
the very important subject in hand, would en- 
lighten Congress and the public as to his views, 
and as to the kind of bill he could approve. 
No greater opportunity for executive recom- 
mendation ever could come to a President. 
An expression of his views at that time respect- 
ing an income tax or a corporation tax would 
have carried great weight with Congress and 
with the public. 
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"That he did not send such a message can 
only be explained on the ground that he be- 
lieved Congress well understood his attitude 
and that there was no danger of their framing 
a law that he could not approve either as to 
tariff schedules or as to an income tax. 

"The bill that passed the house was severely 
criticised throughout the country. Some 
optimistic belief was expressed that it would 
be improved in the Senate. But it provided 
for an inheritance tax and for some reduction 
of duties on some of the necessaries of life that 
have been rejected by Mr. Aldrich. 

"When the Aldrich Bill was hurriedly thrust 
upon the Senate it was at first claimed by the 
Chairman and other members of the Commit- 
tee that there had been great reductions in 
rates, — revision downward. After a thorough 
analysis of the bill and exposure of how in- 
creases in certain schedules were effected and 
after it was established in the course of the 
debate beyond dispute that the scheme was 
one of revision upward, Mr. Aldrich and his 
allies made the defense that the Republican 
platform had not promised downward revision; 
that the party was only pledged to "revision." 
This assumption caused the public statements 
of Mr. Taft on the subject of revision, when 
he was a candidate, to become an important 
part of the debate. 

"It would have been a great help to the 
band of Progressives making a fight in behalf 
of the public interest and for the maintenance 
of party pledges, had Mr. Taft seen fit to send 
a special message stating whether the party 
pledges were in his judgment being fulfilled 
by increasing the tariff rates or by re-enacting 
existing rates. Because, be it remembered, 
the President is the one who has the final word. 
His approval or his veto decides whether the 
work of Congress shall stand. 

"The progressive senators assumed that he 
would ultimately support their contention by 
such action as he deemed proper. They ac- 
cepted his silence, not as evidence of want of 
sympathy with their course, but as based on a 
policy often attributed to him, of non-inter- 
ference. The Progressives continued their 
attack on the bill, meeting defeat on each vote 
by about ten majority, over which Mr. Aldrich 
maintained almost perfect command. 

"The amendment for an income tax was, 
however, in a different position from the sche- 
dules of the tariff bill. The income tax was 
an independent proposition, and some of the 
senators who were tied up in the schedules 



refused to follow the Aldrich leadership 
against it. Senators Cummins and Bailey 
had co-operated and framed a bill for which 
enough votes were pledged to insure its passing 
the Senate by five majority. Thus there was 
absolute certainty of getting an amendment 
to the tariff bill that would lay the foundation 
for a more equitable distribution of the bur- 
dens of taxation. But Mr. Aldrich would not 
have this. When all his efforts to hold his 
forces against the income tax failed, in order 
to defeat it, he called on the President for help 
to support a "corporation tax." That the call 
was hurried, and that the message in response 
to it was hurried all the facts prove. 

"If the matter was carefully considered, the 
President could not have assumed that except 
for the decision of the Supreme court the old 
law was still on the statute books when it 
would have, by its own terms, been inoperative 
for nine years. This error is unimportant 
except as indicating hasty action. That the 
President's message should surprise Senators 
Cummins, Borah, and other progressive sup- 
porters of the income tax provision, is a matter 
of serious import and just criticism. A fair 
and temperate determination, such as we 
would expect from President Taft, of so im- 
portant a policy certainly would have caused 
him to consult these Republican senators 
before writing a message urged upon him by 
Senator Aldrich whose purpose was to defeat 
the income tax. The progressives were at 
least entitled to a hearing. 

"Mr. Taft had said in his speech of accep- 
tance: 'The democratic platform demands 
two constitutional amendments, one provid- 
ing for an income tax, and the other for the 
election of Senators by the people. In my 
judgment an amendment to the Constitution 
for an income tax is not necessary. I believe 
that an income tax, when the protective system 
of customs and the internal revenue tax shall 
not furnish income enough for governmental 
needs, can, and should be devised, which, un- 
der the decisions of the Supreme Court, will 
conform to the Constitution.' 

"In an address a year previous he had sug- 
gested that the Supreme Court, with its chang- 
ed membership might take a new view of the 
income tax law. These statements alone were 
sufficient to warrant the belief that he desired 
and would approve an income tax. The 
President in his message states that he has 
changed his views, but he certainly should in 
justice to the men who had been working to 
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frame a law that should stand the constitutions 
test, have conferred with them and informed 
them as to his change of plan. There should 
have been no possible chance for the impres- 
sion to go out over the country that the Presi- 
dent's message left the insurgents 'in the air' 
or put them 'in a hole.' 

"The President assumes that the corpora- 
tion tax is constitutional, but with due regard 
for his learning and experience, it must be 
admitted that he might have to change his 
views on this question also. It certainly ap- 
pears to raise some complex legal questions 
that can only be settled by the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

"One fact stands out high and plain above 
all else in the situation. This message came 
to Congress at a most opportune time to serve 
the fixed determination of Senator Aldrich to 
defeat the income tax, and to aid him in pass- 
ing the tariff bill with its excessively high 
duties just as he wanted it." 

The Corporation Tax an Emergency Ex- 
pedient to Defeat the Income Tax. 

That Wall Street was not for a moment de- 
ceived as to the real purpose of the hurriedly 
concocted corporation tax, regarding it as a 
crumb to be thrown to the people in* lieu of the 
loaf of a substantial tariff revision and an in- 
come tax, is clearly in evidence. There are 
times when the representative spokesmen of 
Wall Street are brutally frank and a striking 
illustration of this nature was seen in the week- 
ly financial letter of the well-known brokerage 
firm of Bache & Company, issued under date 
of June 19, 1909: 

"It is useless," says this letter, "to discuss 
the practicability of this measure of taxing net 
earnings, as the question of what are real net 
earnings is one that would be practically im- 
possible to establish in a manufacturing busi- 
ness. It must be regarded as a political move 
to shunt off the income tax advocates for the 
time being." 

Here we have in a nutshell a brutally frank 
characterization of the act as viewed in Wall 
Street. 

Mr. Taft first pretended to favor the income 
tax. He held that it was constitutional. He 
also sent a message to Congress for an inheri- 
tance tax, and his ante-election pledges were 
for a substantial reduction of the tariff. The 
Senate smothered the inheritance tax and 
made the call of a special session to reduce 
the oppressive tariff the occasion for levying 



still greater extortions on the people. But it 
was unable to prevent the enactment of an 
income tax until it got the administration to 
come to its assistance. 

In the emergency Mr. Taft was very com- 
placent. He called in not Senators LaFol- 
lette, Cummins, Bristow or other Republicans 
whose support he was so eager to secure last 
fall, but Root, Wickersham, Knox, and men 
of their affiliations, and behold, we had the 
corporation tax substitute, — a measure so 
drawn as in all probability as to result in 
endless litigation. 

The action of Congress in regard to the call 
for a constitutional amendment on the income 
tax need not and should not have prevented 
the enacting of such a tax, as the pushing for- 
ward of that provision could have been in 
order if the Supreme Court should again de- 
cide against the constitutionality of the income 
tax, and thus confirm its former reversal of its 
earlier position. 

Some Republican Papers on the Perfidy 
of the Party. 

Leading independent Republican papers 
are outspoken in denunciation of the shameless 
betrayal of the electorate by the reactionaries. 

Thus the Kansas City Star of June 7th* 
says editorally: "The faith of Nelson Wil- 
marth Aldrich in the perfidy and temerity of 
the Republican party and in the subserviency 
of the people to green goods politics has to be 
witnessed to be believed. The history of the 
American government furnishes no parallel to 
the insults which are now being heaped upon 
the doctrine of popular government by the 
senatorial boss from Rhode Island." 

The Chicago Record-Herald, another strong 
Republican paper, has this to say of the 
party's perfidy: "Except for some of the New 
Englanders, there is probably not a republican 
candidate for the lower house, and certainly 
not a democrat, who would have dared go be- 
fore the people on the stump last fall without 
committing himself for honest tariff revision. 
President Taft had declared that the "Dingley 
rates have become generally excessive" and 
given it as his judgment that republican tariff 
revision was to be "on the whole a substantial 
revision downward." Agreement with him 
on these points was what the candidates knew 
was expected of them and what they committed 
themselves to. 

But now we hear it loudly said by many men 
in congressional circles at Washington that 
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the republican party merely promised "re- 
vision" and never promised "revision down- 
ward." The men that say this are the bunko 
men of congress. They have sold a gold brick 
and are now engaged in trying to look innocent. 

Other members of congress admit the prom- 
ise, but find it inexpedient to live up to it under 
conditions as they are. They are the welchers. 
They haven't the nerve to stand up and face 
the gaff. 

Bunko men and welchers alike have this in 
common, that their existence ought to be reason 
enough for their constituents to undertake a 
thorough house-cleaning in the effort to put 
the political game "on the square" hereafter, 
at least so far as the tariff is concerned. 

To sum up the whole situation: the people 
have grown restive and indignant at the ex- 
tortion of the trusts and monopolies, the con- 
stant raise in the price of life's necessities, 
without any corresponding increase in the 
wages or returns for labor and service. They 
demanded relief from extortion. They in- 
sisted on honest tariff revision. The party in 
convention pledged itself to revision, and Mr. 
Taft at once set out to explain that the revision 
would be honest and marked by substantial 
reductions. Such was the situation before 
election. 

After election, the party in power turns to 
its real masters, increases the burdens upon 
the people, and thus again enormously en- 
riches the monopolies. It throws out the in- 
heritance tax; it defeats the income tax, and 
thus displays at once its contempt for popular 
government, its heartless unconcern for the 
wealth-creators and consumers of the nation, 
and its fidelity to its real masters, the great 
corporation, trust and monopoly chiefs, or the 
master spirits in the feudalism of privileged 
wealth which is so busily at work nullifying 
popular rule and supplanting free institutions 
with the most odious form of class-rule. 

Will the people forget by the next Congress- 
ional election this infamous betrayal? Will 
they allow the money-controlled organs and 
agencies of the plutocracy to throw dust into 
their eyes, to beat up new issues and to create 
diversions, until after they have had an oppor- 



tunity to reckon with their unfaithful servants ? 
Evidently the feudalism of privileged wealth 
and its servants in government enter- 
tain this conviction. They evidently believe 
that the inertia of the people is too profound 
to render likely a day of reckoning. 

Mr. Taft adopts Rooseveltian Tactics. 

In one respect the present administration 
reminds one of its predecessor, and that is in 
its aptitude for adopting Rooseveltian tactics. 
When a strong,' dignified message to Congress 
would have saved the day for honest tariff 
revision, because Mr. Taft would have had 
behind him the press and the people and the 
loyal support of the insurgent Republicans, 
that message, as we have seen, was not forth- 
coming. It would have given mortal offence 
to the great privileged interests and would 
have seriously offended the masters of the 
money-controlled machine. 

Later, when it became perfectly evident 
that the income tax was bound to pass, owing 
to the union of the conscience element of the 
Republican party with the Democrats, Mr. 
Taft, the erstwhile advocate of the income tax, 
summoned Root, Wickersham, and reaction- 
aries from Congress, and a scheme for shunting 
the income tax was quickly devised. This 
action of President Taft reminds one most 
strikingly of President Roosevelt's sudden 
chance of attitude on the railroad question, by 
which the hopes of the people were blasted. 

After the passage of the Aldrich bill and 
the indignation of the nation was being gener- 
ally voiced by the press, Washington dis- 
patches published on July 10th bore the news 
that Mr. Taft had encouraged the band of 
insurgent Republicans to stand firm to the last 
against the Aldrich bill, in order to better the 
chances for compromise when the bill reached 
conference. Mr. Taft thus would save his 
face with the outraged public while in no way 
incurring the enmity of the feudalism of privi- 
leged wealth. 

These tactics are not new, and though dis- 
couraging and disheartening to friends of pure, 
just and honest politics, they will not always 
prevail. 
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THE THREE-FOLD CURSE THAT HAS FOLLOWED THE ASCEN- 
DENCY OF PRIVILEGE OVER POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 



The Ruiz-Vanderbilt Scandal as a Typical 

Object-Lesson and the Grave 

Facts it Suggests. 

THE SENSATIONAL developments 
connected with the tragic death of Mrs. 
Ruiz, the friend of Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 
and the seal of social displeasure set upon the 
young American multi-millionaire by King 
Edward, afforded the sensational press an 
opportunity to reap a rich harvest by catering 
to the morbid curiosity of a large element of 
society in regard to the scandals in which the 
license and immorality of well-known persons 
are points at issue. 

The unsavory life of young Vanderbilt, 
which cannot appear other than profoundly 
tragic to serious-minded men and women, was 
treated in a light and at times flippant manner; 
but the fact that this God-given life dowered 
with exceptional possibilities for great good, 
has up to the present date been worse than 
wasted was but lightly emphasized, while the 
still larger and more fundamental facts sug- 
gested were so far as we have seen overlooked. 

This tragedy with its wretched and loath- 
some revelations is but one of many similar con- 
sequences of a three-fold curse which has come 
on America and Americans as a result of a 
nation permitting itself to sleep in the presence 
of an insidious evil, and of the action of shrewd 
and unpatriotic men who are destined to stand 
out in the annals of the Republic in evil emi- 
nence as the arch-enemies of republican insti- 
tutions. The most recent Vanderbilt scandal, 
as the Gould-Castellane scandal of some 
months ago and the more recent Gould scandal 
in relation to the divorce suit of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Gould, speaks to the patriotic Ameri- 
can of one of the most essentially tragic chap- 
ters in the history of the Republic, — a chapter 
in which the materialism of the market opened 
its warfare against the idealism of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and conscienceless 
greed of a triumphant egoism re-opened the 
age-long conflict of privilege against equality 
of opportunities and of rights. 

The Corruption of Government through 
Privileged Wealth. 

• More than half a century has passed since 



shrewd and in many instances intellectually 
brilliant men, beholding the vast wealth to be 
acquired by those who should gain monopoly 
of the great natural utilities, especially the 
means of transportation and the diffusion of 
information on which modern business life in 
general is so largely dependent, organized 
themselves into corporations for the reaping 
of an enormous harvest which would necessar- 
ily be rendered possible through the ability to 
levy an arbitrary tax that would place the 
producing and consuming millions at the mercy 
of transportation companies. These men 
were not slow to realize that the masters of 
transportation could levy a tax that would en- 
able them to acquire millions upon millions 
of dollars above what would represent a fair 
rate for money invested. This arbitrary pow- 
er, placed in the hands of irresponsible corpor- 
ations controlled by men in whom the mania 
for wealth had blunted moral sensibility, 
could not fail to produce certain definite re- 
sults: the impoverishment of the masses 
through the abnormal enrichment of the few 
who enjoyed this tax-gathering power; the 
corruption of government by those seeking 
privileges and desiring to be left free to increase 
their fortunes by stock-watering and the in- 
evitable subsequent increase in tariff or taxes 
on the producers and consumers. While be- 
yond this abnormal enrichment of the few at 
the expense of the millions and the demorali- 
zation of government by corrupt practices, 
the student of history could not fail to under- 
stand there would come still other evils, among 
which were the sapping of the hope and cour- 
age of the wealth-creators by finding the fruits 
of their toil eaten up by extortionate transpor- 
tation charges; a systematic attempt to sub- 
stitute for the old democratic ideals of equal 
rights for all and special privileges for none 
the reactionary class rights theory of the older 
order that preceded the democratic era; and 
lastly, the production of a generation of the 
daughters and sons of the "new-rich" or parve- 
nue class, largely wanting in moral idealism 
or any adequate conception of the solemn 
responsibilities, duties and obligations which 
every man and woman owes to the nation, to 
society and to the higher self. All of these 
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evils have followed the rise of the feudalism of 
privileged wealth in America. 

Perhaps the most apparent and sinister of 
these evils has been the corruption of govern- 
ment by privilege in the interests of privilege. 
Take, for example, the case of the Vanderbilts 
and the New York Central Railroad. The 
Vanderbilts were the master spirits in the 
Central system, just as Jay Gould was the 
dominant power in the Erie Railroad. The 
story of the increase of the capitalization and 
the methods resorted to for exploiting the 
people and enriching the Vanderbilts and their 
aids, as shown in the history of the New York 
Central Railroad, though not perhaps excep- 
tional, is a most amazing exhibition of the 
daring and effrontery of the men who set out 
to acquire millions by the arbitrary use of a 
great monopoly on which the people depend 
and which by rights should always have re- 
mained in the hands of the people, or at least 
the franchises should always have been re- 
tained by the people and their use been con- 
ditional on a service that should enrich in- 
stead of impoverish the millions. 

Professor Parsons in his monumental work 
on The Railways, The TrutU and the People, 
showed how under the fostering care of Mr. 
Vanderbilt "about 200 per cent, of water was 
injected into the stock of the New York Central 
and 177 per cent, into the Hudson River Rail- 
way shares in a few years, although there was 
already what many would regard as a suffi- 
cient quantity of water in the roads." He 
further shows that Commodore Vanderbilt 
"trebled the stock of the two roads from 1867 
to 1870, and the total capitalization shot up 
from $54,000,000 of stock and indebtedness 
in 1866 to more than $103,000,000 in 1870." 
And he continues: "Even this does not tell 
the whole story. The evidence is that the book 
value of the roads in 1870 was only $60,000,000 
and their real value less than $40,000,000, 
while the actual amount paid into the treasur- 
ies of the companies for the whole mass of the 
stocks and bonds was probably below $16,- 
000,000, the rest of the construction value 
having been got out of the public, in addition 
to the interest and dividends, by means of ex- 
cessive rates. So the bonds nearly covered 
the value paid in and the $90,000,000 stock 
was practically all water." 

The power to commit such abuses as the 
above was of course only rendered possible 
by the recreancy of the people's servants, and 
no sadder or more humiliating page is to be 



found in the history of the Republic than that 
which indicates how the representatives of the 
people, through the influence of privileged 
wealth, became more and more misrepresenta- 
tives, betraying the interests of their principals 
at the behest of the privilege-seeking classes 
and thus destroying popular representative 
government, establishing in fact, though not 
in theory, class government instead of a gov- 
ernment "of the people, by the people and for 
the people." Wnile these sad facts are now 
so well established that they perhaps need no 
concrete illustrations, yet as definite cases often 
serve to fix facts in the mind of the general 
reader, we cite one instance of many that 
might be introduced, selecting this one be- 
cause it relates to the New York Central Rail- 
road. 

The oppression of the people of the Empire 
State by the Erie and New York Central Rail- 
ways, and their inability to get any relief from 
their representatives at Albany, led to special 
investigations, with startling revelations. One 
of these investigations was made by a commit- 
tee appointed by the New York Constitutional 
Convention, over which the Hon. George 
Opdyke presided as chairman. The follow- 
ing extracts from the verbatim report of testi- 
mony given at that time throws a flood of light 
on the methods by which the railroad corpor- 
ations have systematically defeated the people 
and have been enabled to practice extortion 
and unjust discriminations by which the pro- 
ducing and consuming public are annually 
plundered of millions of dollars. 

Edwin D. Worchester, Sworn: I am treasurer 
of the New York Central Railroad Company, 
and have been for two years; was assistant 
treasurer for two years previous. 

Question. — Do you know of the New York 
Central Railroad Company paying out con- 
siderable amounts of money during the sessions 
of legislature ? 

Answer. — Yes, considerable amounts of 
money. 

Question. — I think you have succeeded in 
procuring legislation for two or three years 
past? 

Answer. — Yes, we succeeded in getting the 
legislation. , 

Question. — Were the expenses attending 
the application paid by the president of the 
road? 

Answer. — I can state the amount of money 
he had; the whole amount of money was 
$205,000. 
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Question. — Did he ever state to you any 
purpose for which it was to be applied ? 

Answer. — Well, I don't remember that he 
did. 

Question. — How are the items or entries 
made in your books with reference to the ex- 
penditure of this $205,000 ? 

Answer. — There were no entries made with 
regard to those disbursements. 

Question. — Was the authorization given 
before or after the advances or disbursements 
were made? 

Answer. — It was after that the Board con- 
firmed the advance, but did not state what 
should be made of the item. 

Question. — What is the condition of the 
item on your books ? 

Answer. — It is charged to the treasurer's 
office and remains there. The action of the 
treasurer in advancing the money was con- 
firmed by the Board. 

Question. — The year previous about what 
money was expended ? 

Answer. — I think it was something like 
$60,000, that was charged to expenses pertain- 
ing to the legislature. 

The Effort to Establish an Hereditary 
Moneyed Aristocracy. 

It will be remembered that it was one of the 
elder Vanderbilts who, when shown that the 
people were clamoring against the excessive 
taxation of the traffic rates, is said to have thus 
aptly expressed the dominant spirit of the 
modern feudalism of privileged wealth: "The 
people be damned!" — an historic phrase that 
reveals in a startling yet very accurate manner 
the absence of all keen sense of moral responsi- 
bility on the part of the modern public-service 
corporations and the great monopolies. 

With the vast wealth the acquisition of which 
was only rendered possible by popular indiff- 
erence, and which was at once the fruit of privi- 
lege and corruption, came the pampering of 



the children of the "new-rich" and a manifest- 
ation of a deep-rooted desire to establish 
wealth-bulwarked families whose property in- 
terests should render them increasingly power- 
ful. Jefferson had bravely and at last success- 
fully fought against the old aristocratic laws and 
customs of Virginia, which provided for primo- 
geniture and entail, because, as he clearly 
showed, such things were inimical and des- 
tructive to a truly popular or democratic gov- 
ernment. But now the parvenue aristocracy, 
the great railway magnates, Wall Street man- 
ipulators and corporation chiefs, determined 
on the re-establishment of the undemocratic 
class-rule idea by making -one son in a family 
the head of the house, with far greater wealth 
than the other children. In the case of Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, the father passed over 
the elder son who had offended him by marry- 
ing a woman whom he did not favor as his 
son's wife. Alfred was made the head of the 
house. The curse of wealth with no sense of 
moral responsibility is well illustrated in the 
life of this young man, the story of whose 
career is yet fresh in the mind of the public. 

But this phase of the triple curse that has 
followed departure from the democratic 
ideal, — the moral degradation of the pampered 
children of acquired wealth, — is far less sin- 
ister and tragic than the two other great over- 
shadowing evils resulting from giving arbi- 
trary taxing power to irresponsible corpor- 
ations or individuals, by which the masses are 
placed at the mercy of privileged classes. 
The corruption of the government, amounting 
in result to the overthrow of popular repre- 
sentative rule, and the impoverishment of 
honest industry by craft and indirection, to- 
gether with the lowering of the moral ideals 
of the nation, — these are the supreme curses 
that have followed the advent and advance of 
the present-day commercial feudalism in its 
war to the death on the ideals of the Declar- 
ation of Independence or the fundamental 
principles of a democratic republic. 



WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE OVERTHROW OF POPULAR GOV- 

ERNMENT? 



How the Modern Samson is being Over- 
powered. 

PROFESSOR William Kittle's distinctly 
great paper in the July Arena on "The 
Making of Public Opinion," together with Mr. 



Richard Haste's extremely thoughtful article 
on "The Evolution of the Fourth Estate" in 
the June Arena, constitutes a startling ex- 
posure of how the American people are being 
systematically drugged until they are falling 
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into a profound lethargy, which in turn is 
rendering it possible for the feudalism of 
privileged wealth, aided by the corrupt bosses 
and the money-controlled machine, to advance 
with uninterrupted progress upon the citadels 
of free government, overthrowing in practical 
working the old democratic ideals and re- 
placing the same with the reactionaries theo- 
ries of class-ruled despotisms. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
control of daily, weekly and monthly periodi- 
cals or the direct and indirect bribery of church 
and college by princely gifts from the master 
spirits of great corporations and trusts that 
have been the fountain-heads of political cor- 
ruption, the moral degeneracy of the nation 
and the exploitation and impoverishment of 
the people, are the only means that have been 
and are being systematically pushed forward 
for the drugging and poisoning of the Ameri- 
can mind in order that the Samson of demo- 
cracy shall be so lulled to sleep as to be helpless 
in the hands of the feudalism of privileged 
wealth. 

Here, for example, is one of many subtle 
methods by which public opinion is influenced, 
— a method quite unlike many others employed 
by the feudalism of privileged wealth in that 
there is nothing criminal or glaringly immoral 
in the proceeding. The evil results of getting 
an ex parte repart before the readers of the 
nation may be great, its influence may be far- 
reaching, and it may serve to mislead tens of 
thousands of voters; yet according to modern 
ethics the corporations in question cannot be 
arraigned for trying to place their brief before 
the people. The unfortunate phase of the 
whole matter lies in the fact that there is not a 
sufficient degree of lofty patriotism among 
those who pretend to be friends of democratic 
principles and popular rights to see that the 
other side of the question is also duly presented 
to the public. There are hundreds of Ameri- 
can citizens of means who realize that the 
nation is in deadly peril through the systema- 
tic misleading of the public in regard to vital 
issues and theories relating both to govern- 
ment and to economic conditions. These 
are they who are morally responsible in such 
a case as that which Mr. Louis F. Post thus 
happily describes in an editorial in The Public 
of Chicago for July 2nd: 

"It would be over-critical to complain of the 
Standard Oil Company for making a free gift, 
with "all charges paid," to the college libraries 
of the country, of a complete set, six volumes, 
of its lawyers' briefs on the law and the facts at 



its trial for crime under the Sherman law. If 
the Standard Oil Company did nothing worse 
than this, it would be well within its rights. 
What it has to say for itself, we should all be 
glad to hear, and to have young men in colleges 
know. But where are the public-spirited men 
to see to it that the college libraries get also 
the people's side (with "all charges paid") of 
questions like that involved in the Standard 
Oil trust's career?" 

The Moral Responsibility that Bests on 

Men who see the Danger and yet will 

not Sacrifice to Save the Day for 

Pore and Efficient Government. 

The query asked by Mr. Post suggests a 
question that ought to ring like an alarm bell 
in the ears of all those men of financial means 
in the nation who know and admit that the 
Republic is being debauched and overthrown 
by the feudalism of privileged wealth, the 
corrupt boss and the money-controlled machine 
acting in unison, and who admit that either 
the complete destruction of a government "of 
the people, by the people and for the people" 
or a revolution of force will follow unless we 
can speedily secure such practical methods 
for reclaiming the government to the electorate 
as are found in Direct Legislation, the Right 
of Recall and other eminently feasible and 
thoroughly democratic means for bulwarking 
free institutions, and yet who will not put 
their hands in their pockets and invest even a 
few thousand dollars to support publications 
that are awakening the people and carrying on 
a systematic educational campaign for the 
restoration and maintenance of free institu- 
tions by peaceable methods. 

There need be no risk in such an under- 
taking, for the reformers among the thinkers 
and authoritative writers the world over are 
ready to sacrifice and struggle for the success 
of the cause, just as Washington's ragged 
regiments were ready to sacrifice and struggle 
for the success of the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. But these men of 
money everywhere plead poverty, though any 
one of several of them could easily place a 
magazine like The Arena beyond the risk 
of being crippled and where it would earn a 
legitimate income under energetic business 
management. 

There never was a time when the people so 
needed, and I believe when there was such a 
widespread demand on the part of earnest- 
minded patriots for a thoroughly incorrupt- 
ible, free, fearless, dignified and authoritative 
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review of opinion which could at all times be 
depended upon to champion the cause of jus- 
tice and fundamental democracy as to-day. 
There never was a time when a few thousand 
dollars would so surely establish such a 
magazine. And yet these men whose wealth 
runs up from hundreds of thousands to mil- 
lions, and who admit the dangers and needs 
of the hour, refuse to aid even to the extent of 
a fraction of their fortunes those who for years 
have sacrificed and struggled even for the bare 
necessities of life in order to be true to their 
trust and the cause represented by the fathers 
of the Republic, in the face of money offers 
that would have meant pecuniary ease and 
comfort had they been willing to strike their 



colors. The need of the present hour is for 
more Robert Morrises, Benjamin Franklins 
and Thomas Jeffersons — men dominated by 
faith and moral idealism, and fewer of the 
children of modern materialistic commercial- 
ism who though perhaps deceiving themselves 
into believing that they are loyal to the prin- 
ciples of free institutions and faithful to the 
trust, care so much for their hoarded gold that 
they are not willing to spend a fraction of it to 
awaken a sleeping nation and save the great 
Republic by peaceable measures. 

Gentlemen, the feudalism of privileged 
wealth is the aggressive foe of popular and 
free government, but are you quit of moral 
responsibility ? 



AN IMPORTANT PRACTICAL PALLIATIVE REMEDY FOR FOSTERING 
SELF-RESPECTING MANHOOD. 



No Man Liveth unto Himself. 

LIFE IS interdependent. The individual 
is the cell in the social organism that 
has his function to perform. Every person, 
no matter how obscure, radiates an influence 
that makes for the healthy and normal growth 
or the decay and death of the social body. 
And what is more, the influence one exerts is 
often entirely out of proportion to the seeming 
immediate results; for life impinges on life. 
The future is the heir of to-day, and the con- 
tagion of health or disease is transmitted from 
one to another and from this to the oncoming 
generation. Here is a striking illustration of 
this truth: 

" Several years ago, during a time of business 
depression and panic, the great American 
cities were thronged with out-of-works clamor- 
ing for the privilege of being able to earn a 
livelihood. In Detroit, Michigan, at that 
time, Mayor Hazen Pingree conceived a plan 
for assisting the work-seekers to raise a crop 
of potatoes by securing for them the use of 
vacant and idle land in the city and helping 
them to secure the means of cultivation and 
the potatoes for planting. The plan was 
widely ridiculed by many of the organs of a 
materialistic commercialism. The Mayor who 
thus sought to maintain that priceless asset of 
a free people — the self-respecting manhood of 
the voters — was dubbed a crank and referred 
to as 'Totato Pingree." The plan, however, 



proved eminently successful. In other cities 
this practical measure was followed by public- 
minded citizens organizing into societies for 
the purpose of assisting the poor to help them- 
selves. In Philadelphia perhaps the most 
extensive and successful plan for assisting the 
poor to utilize vacant lots for intensive garden- 
ing was carried out; though in New York City, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Ohio, and other populous 
centers gratifying results followed the experi- 
ment. 

The Good Work is Carried Over to Great 
Britain. 

In London, the suffering of the poor beggar 
description, and high-minded statesmen, phil- 
osophers and humanitarians have vainly 
striven to meet the present emergencies while 
working for the establishment of a juster order 
that shall banish uninvited poverty from 
civilized lands. 

Among the men who have taken a lead in 
this work is the well-known, public-spirited 
citizen of Philadelphia, Mr. Joseph Feb, who 
spends much of his time in London. Mr. 
Fels has accomplished a great work in con- 
junction with other public-spirited citizens, 
in helping the starving to get out into the coun- 
try and onto the land, under circumstances 
that have enabled them to make a good living. 
Recently he has been a leading spirit in a con- 
certed movement to utilize the vacant lots of 
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London, after the plan' adopted in Philadel- 
phia. In a letter published in the London 
Times last autumn, Mr. Fels referred at 
length to the successful experiments in Ameri- 
ca and described in detail the work which he 
and his associates had undertaken in London. 
From this extremely interesting communi- 
cation we make the following extract: 

"At Philadelphia in particular the results 
have been remarkable, and as the society has 
now a record extending over 12 years, the 
position is not only well assured, but the power 
for substantially good work is increasing every 
season. From the 1 1th annual report we learn 
that about 300 acres are under the cultivation 
of unemployed and partly employed men, thus 
providing some relief for about 1,000 families, 
comprising, say, 5,000 persons. In 1907 
vegetables and other garden produce to the 
total value of $67,500 (£13,500) were raised 
upon the area named, showing an average of 
$225 (£45) per acre. The total cost to the 
society was £1,500, so that, for every £1 sub- 
scribed to the funds, £9 worth of produce was 
returned to the holders and cultivators of the 
land. Less than £2 per family was expended 
to ensure this result, and, as the superinten- 
dent rightly observes in the report, "Given so, 
this provides them with food the whole season, 
and makes them stronger. If given otherwise, 
it would help them for a week, and make them 
weaker." Well indeed might the association 
adopt the following verse as its motto, for it 
admirably expresses the idea which underlies 
the object of the undertaking: — 

"I save a beggar from my little store 
Of well-earned-gold. He spent the shining ore 
And came again, and yet again, still cold 
And hungry as before. 

" Igave a thought, and through that thought of mine 
He found himself a man, supreme, divine, 
Bold, clothed, and crowned with blessings manifold, 
And now he begs no more. 

London Vacant Land. 
Knowing so well what has been accomp- 
lished in America, in which work I have taken 
a part, I am founding a similar organization 
in England. The start was made last spring, 
when, as the result of a meeting in Toynbee- 
hall, the London Vacant Land Cultivation 
Society came into existence, and is now ex- 
tending its influence and its work in every 
available direction. With the support the 
scheme should command from all who have 
the means to help, and who are wishful to find 
the opportunity to afford real aid to self -helpful 



men, this society will become a^substantial 
power for good in this great metropolis. Its 
objects and methods must appeal to every 
thoughtful and reasonable member of the com- 
munity, and the results already secured are 
satisfactory enough to convince the most skep- 
tical. 

Methods. 

The method adopted is to obtain the loan 
of unoccupied land as near the centers of con- 
gested population as possible. This is marked 
out into plots of about one-eighth of an acre, 
say 20 square rods (that size being found con- 
venient in many respects,) and these are alloted 
to suitable men who are in irregular and partial 
work which only brings in a small sum each 
week. It is felt that the benefit is greater to 
those so placed, because, if their small earnings 
are supplemented by the produce of such plots, 
it prevents the men drifting into the ranks of 
the absolutely unemployed, or becoming a 
charge upon the ratepayers. If there is any 
truth in the old adage, "Prevention is better 
than cure," it should apply here with double 
force. 

When the first digging is completed to the 
satisfaction of the superintendent, a small sum 
is paid to each man as an encouragement, and 
this enables him to provide himself with the 
necessary tools, seeds, or plants. 

Up to that stage, the society supplies what 
tools, manure, or seeds are needed, and at all 
times gifts of these essentials are distributed 
amongst the men without charge. The society 
also provides for superintendence and instruc- 
tion free of cost to the men; in fact, it strives 
to help them and their families in every reason- 
able way to employ their many otherwise wast- 
ed hours to the best advantage in a healthful 
and pleasant occupation. How keenly these 
privileges are appreciated is proved by the 
statement that the applications for plots far 
exceed the number at the disposal of the society 
and, with effective financial support, it would 
be easy to find cultivators for a thousand acres 
of land. 

At the present time the society has under its 
control land at Fulham, Balham, and Canning 
Town, providing for over 200 plot-holders, 
and, though some of this has only been in cul- 
tivation for a few months, it is astonishing 
what results energy, perseverance, and care 
have produced. A large proportion of the 
land was of a very difficult character, and much 
labour has been required to bring it into the 
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right condition. Fully 90 per cent, of the men the produce for sale are all soon appreciated 

have kept to the work extremely well, follow- and form useful lessons, 

mg directions with due attention, though it is Calculated by the acre, the value of the pro- 

a form of labour that few are familiar with, duce consumed by the grower's family and 

In the case of men who have been in defective sold to the public has, in many cases, ranged 

health the improvement has been conspicuous, from £30 to ,£00, or from £4 to over £7 for a 

and they speak most thankfully of the benefits 20-rod plot with a full six months' cultivation, 

they nave derived. The marginal 10 per cent. Numerous examples could be given, but a few 

have either found the work too much for them, will suffice, and here is one which has been 

or they have secured other employment. In duly verified by an independent authority:— 
the latter respect some of the men have been 

very fortunate, and they refer to it as a curious £ s. d 

coincidence that, since taking up these plots, £iiDDages 1 3 8* 

they have had more casual work than they <£jKEL^ 2 J? £ 

have had for a long period previously. We ^"^ ;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;. ;;;:;;;;; °o\t P 

wish it applied to more of them, for many have Turnips and Tops 1$ 1 

a severe struggle to face all their responsibili- Onions ° u ° 

ties, and have found the few shillings they have R^? unners ° " I 

realized by the sale of produce a most welcome Keb Sprouta .WW:.'.*: 10 6 

addition to their poor resources. Potatoes 8 7 

_. Peas 4 9 

The Report of the London Vacant Land Radishes 2 3 

Onltiration Society. Mint 1 1 

Parslev ............. Ol o 

The first annual report of the London Va- 

cant Land Cultivation Society, 1908-09, has & 4 4* 
recently appeared. It is a most vital and inspir- 
ing pamphlet. The London County Council T^ 3 constitutes a gross return of £57 14s. 
and other public-spirited bodies as well as *M. per acre, nearly the whole of the produce 
many individuals and some business corpora- being sold at retail prices, 
tions have materially aided the society in Taking individual crops, some of the returns 
placing land at its service, as well as by con- are enormously higher proportionately to the 
tributing to the purchase of seeds, tools, etc. s ? tLCe tnev occupied. Thus a dozen bunches 
The results of the work have exceeded the °* Early Short Horn Carrots were sold from a 
anticipations of its friends. Space prevents ^ tt ^ e over one square rod of ground at 2s. 6d. 
our giving extended citations from the report, ? eT dozen; total, 15s. 

bufr the following typical illustrations of what Here is another interesting example. A 

has been accomplished cannot fail to prove of small plot comprising 220 square yards (about 

interest to earnest-minded men and women: 7 square rods) was not taken over by the plot- 

"Intensive cultivation is necessarily the holder until May 1st, 1908, and he had then all 

basis of all allotment management, and the tne preparation, so that it was well towards 

men soon learn to recognize the importance tne en( * of the month before it was completed, 

of cropping every square yard of ground fully Bv August 15th, besides what he had used 

and profitably. At first they are apt to go the himself, be had sold the following as the result 

extreme and crowd everything unduly, wheth- °* three months' experience: — 
er sowing or planting, but in time they learn 

that this is false economy. The idea possesses ^ . . £ s. d. 

them to get the utmost possible beneficial re- §£"? ^ J 9 2 

turn from the land, and this is true intensive Radishes . . ...... 2 2J 

cultivation. They learn, also, with regard to Onions 2 7 

vegetables, how great is the difference between £ I ** ns 7 

the value of the be^ grown produce and that gfi^Siii' ..WW ;;;;;;::;;::::::: I u 

in poor condition directly they try to sell their Scarlet Runners 6 

crops. This often means a substantial profit in Peas 1 3 

favour of the former or a proportionate loss P *** ** 2 4 

on the latter. The advantages derived from Cam>ts ° ° * 

care in selection, in grading, and in presenting £16 4 
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This was at the gross rate of £29 per acre 
for a quarter of the year, and, with the autumn 
crops, the total was nearly doubled. For 
instance, this plot-holder was very successful 
wit h tomatoes tied to'sticks in the open. From 
three plants he had 107 good, even, medium- 
sized tomatoes, with a total weight of 13 J lbs., 
value 3d. per lb. 

One full-sized plot was not commenced until 
June, 1908, and, as it required a great amount 
of labour to prepare it for crops, nearly two 
months elapsed before the first digging was 
completed. Yet the following were sold, in 
addition to what was used at home, before the 
end of the season, practically for about one- 
fourth of the space (i.e., 5 square rods) : — 

s. d. 

Runner Beans 2 2| 

Peas 2 8 

Lettuces 1 4 

Beetroot 1 3 



Brussels Sprouts 3 9 

,» Tops 5 3 

Radishes 6 

Mustard and Cress 3 



17 2* 



It is not, however, in the sale of the produce 
that the only good, or, indeed, the chief result 
is obtained. For men with large families the 
supply of fresh vegetables is not merely appre- 
ciated in the highest degree, but the improved 
health of the children has been remarkable in 
several instances. Both the men and their 
wives have frequently spoken upon this subject 
with earnestness, and, as regards the latter, 
often with emotion. It is a great factor in 
the work. 

While vegetables constitute the main feat- 
ures, a smaff space is allowed for flowers, and 
some of these have been made a source of pro- 
fit, notably early chrysanthemums. 



JUDGE GAYNOR'S BRAVE STAND FOR THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 

OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 



SUPREME Court Justice Gaynor of New 
York is entitled to the profound gratitude 
of all lovers of free institutions for his brave 
words in behalf of constitutional rights for 
the weak and unfortunate, which in recent 
years have time and* again been most flagrantly 
violated, — violated in such a way as to serious- 
ly jeopardise rights vital to free government 
and liberty-loving manhood. While the po- 
lice, by the arrogation of autocratic power, 
have been by no means the only offenders, 
they have been guilty in many instances of the 
most flagrant violations of the rights guaran- 
teed the individual by our constitution, and 
Justice Gaynor's noble utterances called 
forth on the occasion of the decision of the 
Mayor of New York in favor of the Duffy boy, 
are so timely and important that we quote 
them at length: 

"The great thing is that it has been estab- 
lished in the person of this uninfluential boy 
that there is no place under our system of gov- 
ernment for an autocrat . It cannot be to often 
said, and it ought to be pasted in the hat of 
every official, and especially in that of 
every mayor and police commissioner, 
at ours is a government of laws and not of 
men. 

"No official, however high, is above the law. 



He has no right or lawful power to do anything 
except the laws permit him to do it, and then 
only in the manner and way which the law 
limits and prescribes to him. That is our 
government. The opposition is despotism. 
For an official to set himself above the law and 
do as he likes is despotism. 

"This case is only the beginning of the res- 
toration of free government to the great and 
intelligent city of New York. Its people have 
been so long cuffed about and outraged, and 
their rights and liberties trampled on by a 
succession of low, ignorant, and often corrupt 
police officials, wholly unchecked by any one 
above them, that they have in a large degree 
forgotten their individual rights, and were fast 
becoming debased. Things are done here 
constantly by the rulers of the police any one 
of which would create a revolution in England 
and endanger the throne if not apologized for 
and redressed. 

"Think in this free government, the very 
corner-stone of which is free speech, of the 
police going into halls at the command of their 
rulers, and driving out the audience peaceably 
assembled ! And yet how often it has occurred 
here. Tens of thousands of false arrests and 
imprisonments are committed here yearly. 
People are locked up over-night in cells and 
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taken to court next morning, and discharged 
because not even a charge can be made against 
them. This has become the daily routine, as 
every magistrate can testify. 

"Our police force is not to blame, but the 
persons whom one puts in rulership over them, 
incompetent, corrupt, or mere buffoons. 
Without stopping to think, I can name at least 
five police rulers who have gone out of their 
office millionaires in the last 15 or 20 years. 
How can a police force be otherwise than de- 
moralized with such rulers over them, one after 
another, and the mayors of the city suffering 



them to run their courses unchecked? 

"I say unto you that what has happened 
this day is only the beginning of the restoration 
of free government to the people of New York 
and the teaching of its police rulers that they 
are not above the law. You cannot rule a free 
people in a lawless way. First of all, it is for 
officials to keep the written law and not tram- 
ple on and defy it, and set at naught the rights 
of others." 

No more timely, solemn or important utter- 
ance has been given by a distinguished jurist 
in recent years than the above. 



THE THEATER AND THE LIFE OF THE RACE. 



SOME years ago, at the time such plays as 
"Sappho," "The Girl from Maxims" 
and other plays that were being severely criti- 
cized in the name of decency were being per- 
formed in New York and other eastern cities, 
we were in conversation with a journalist very 
intimately connected with the stage. He was 
deploring the formation of the theatrical 
trust as being inimical to the best interests of 
the public, the stage and a dramatic profession. 

"You notice," he observed, "a growing 
tendency on the part of certain managers to 
substitute spectacles, wholly wanting in liter- 
ary merit of fine thought-stimulating influence, 
for great plays interpreted by competent act- 
ors. Such spectacles, with their clap-trap and 
tinsel, appeal to the unthinking but they not 
only lower the stage but tend to educate the 
people downward instead of upward, and 
accustom them to entertainments that have 
no intellectual worth and frequently are mor- 
ally demoralizing. By controlling the major- 
ity of the theaters the trust can crowd out 
strong companies representing highly merit- 
orious plays, especially when their power is 
as great as it is with the press and many of 
the dramatic critics." 

At another time the same gentleman was 
referring to some decidedly risque plays then 
being performed. "I am told," he observed, 
"that some of these managers have boasted 
that such plays were bound to succeed without 
any great expense for advertising; for the crit- 
ics will denounce them in such a way as to ex- 
cite the curiosity of the public, and then one 
or more preachers will supplement the critics' 
work by coming forward with scathing denun- 



ciations. These things furnish the best possi- 
ble advertisement and do not cost anything." 

The stage in the hands of men who claim 
that the box office is all that counts is bound 
to degenerate unless there is a healthy moral 
sentiment in the community which, exerted by 
opinion-forming influences, shall ignore the 
base and give proper emphasis to that which 
is high and fine. The stage is one of the most 
powerful thought-moulders of modern civili- 
zation. It could and easily might be made 
one of the greatest educational factors of the 
day, — an agent for social, ethical and intellect- 
ual elevation second only to the public schools, 
the press and the church; while under the 
guidance of men dominated by a passion for 
gold, it can and often does become an engine 
for moral degeneration. 

Recently fresh emphasis has been given to 
this fact by the production of a fresh crop of 
morally deleterious plays which happily have 
aroused a storm of opposition and criticism; 
but unhappily, this criticism, as is so frequent- 
ly the case, has in several instances been alto- 
gether too sweeping, intemperate and indis- 
criminate in character. To denounce our 
stage to-day as being worse than in the days 
of paganism, as did Archbishop Farley re- 
cently, is the extreme of absurdity and reck- 
lessness, as all persons conversant with history 
and the present stage know full well. Even 
Rabbi Wise, who also arranged the drama, 
also displayed an amazing degree of ignor- 
ance in regard to the nature and character of 
the American stage, when he declared that "it 
made for degradation, for absolute moral 
rottenness." This is true only of a compara- 
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tively few productions. We think it is safe 
to say that at least eight out of ten of the plays 
that are put on the legitimate stage to-day are 
morally healthy. Certainly they are not de- 
moralizing; while a proportion of these — cer- 
tainly one-third — exert a positive moral in- 
fluence on the imagination of the audience. 
The melodrama, so popular in stock work, 
while objectionable in some respects, and 
usually wanting in literary merit and the 
element of probability, is nevertheless almost 
invariably moral in its general trend, influence 
and teachings. 

This indiscriminate and sweeping denun- 
ciation of the stage, born of inexcusable ignor- 
ance or blind prejudice, is extremely unfortun- 
ate because it does great wrong to the stage; 
it misleads hundreds of thousands of people 
and it prevents large numbers of persons who 
ought to support a strong, healthy moral 
drama from extending their patronage to the 
theater. It also gives aid and encouragement 
to those reactionaries who wish to abridge 
more and more that freedom of thought which 
is so largely responsible for the great intellect- 
ual, moral and religious development of west- 
ern civilization. To denounce the theater 
because some plays are demoralizing is as 
absurd as it is easy. Plays like "The Servant 
in the House" are powerful sermons, pure 
exalting and ennobling, — sermons that are 
doing as much to take hold of the conscience 
of serious-minded people as the church once 
influenced them, before she became so largely 
the tongue-tied handmaid of privileged wealth. 
While, on the other hand, plays like several 
that have been produced in recent years, 
which cater to the sensual passions, though 
not nearly so coarse, low or immorally de- 
moralizing as many of the plays of past epochs, 
are, like all immoral influences that play upon 



the imagination, disintegrating in char- 
acter. 

While strongly dissenting from the sweep- 
ing criticism of Eabbi Wise, we heartily agree 
with much of the thought expressed in his 
recent address delivered in Clinton Hall, New 
York, as reported in the daily press. 

"There is one thing to be done," said the 
Eabbi. "We've got to increase our moral 
assets. There is too much of penal law and 
too little of moral law. I want the moral 
principles applied. We honor not honor but 
success. We have but little honor for the 
man who is not rich. We've got to change our 
moral judgment of men. You can't prevent 
a man from buying an automobile or a dukelet 
for his daughter, but we can limit our respect 
for him, even for a man who has libraries to 
give away." 

In the above the Rabbi utters some funda- 
mental truths. If the church was true to her 
Master's teaching and addressed herself to 
the moral upbuilding of the individual, follow- 
ing the Nazarene in refusing to be silent at the 
behest of wealth, influence of power, and in- 
sisting on the great fundamental ethics of 
Christianity being made the rule of each life, 
there would be no public sentiment in the 
community that would countenance, much 
less lucratively support, immoral plays; while 
on the other hand, if the clergymen should 
manifest a conscientious regard for the truth 
and exhibit a just and judicial spirit instead of 
resorting to absurdly sweeping, uncritical and 
unjust denunciations of the stage as a whole, 
and would commend the plays that make for 
social righteousness and individual moral 
development, denouncing and criticizing the 
plays that are evil in character, the stage 
would soon become one of the most powerful 
engines of true civilization. 



A CRITICISM OF MR. BOWENS " COMPETITION THE SOUL OF TRADE. 



WE WISH to call the special attention 
of our readers to the finished and 
exceptionally able paper entitled "Competition 
the Soul of Trade," by Mr. William A. Bowen, 
which appears in this issue. We do this for 
two reasons: the paper emphasizes some great 
basic truths in a striking manner; yet in some 
respects it seems to us that Mr. Bowen, by 
strangely failing to accompany his broader 
statements with certain supplementary truths, 



has left his argument open, measurably at 
least, to the criticism he so cogently urges 
against the position of the apostles of com- 
petition. 

We fully agree with his major premise: 
that the sweep of civilization is toward union 
or co-operation rather than competition or 
war. Great epochs in the slow advance of 
life seem to carry with them certain dominat- 
ing distinctive thoughts or ideas that may be 
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called the key-notes of the epochs during which 
they overmaster the imagination of civilization. 
Now the key-note of our age is undoubtedly 
union, combination or co-operation. Recog- 
nizing this fact, certain intellectually keen men 
whose moral sensibilities, however, have never 
been properly trained, have utilized the co- 
operative methods for egoistic or personal 
advancement, often in opposition to the inter- 
ests of the many. Thus while intellectually 
and on the physical plane they have acted in 
accordance with the larger demands of the 
hour, they have brought the same competitive 
spirit into the struggle which has been the 
dominating and demoralizing influence that 
has marked the competitive age. 

The union of all for all is a concrete expres- 
sion of the spirit of civilization now pressing for 
recognition; but the union of the strong and 
the crafty or the combination of the shrewd 
few for the exploitation and oppression of the 
many, is an exhibition of the employment of 
the new dominant spirit of civilization as far 
as methods are concerned, with the soul-des- 
troying animating spirit of war or competition 
as its guiding influence, — the same spirit 
which during the competitive age now drawing 
to its close created so much inharmony, in- 
justice and misery. 

The union of the strong, guided by the 
materialistic, egoistic or war spirit that is 
the life principle of competition, has made a 
still more deadly power at war against the 
truly social spirit of civilization. 

Now the failure on the part of our author 
clearly to emphasize this basic difference be- 
tween the animating spirit of the social forces 
that are working for the mutual happiness, 
prosperity and development of the units of 
society, and the spirit that animates the great 
corporations, trusts, monopolies or, in a word, 
the feudalism of privileged wealth, is liable to 
work confusion in the mind of the reader. 

The attempts, many of them hasty, ill-di- 
gested and superficial and some of them 



fundamentally vicious, to remedy the present 
evils, have been efforts to cope with and con- 
trol this new reactionary and sinister power 
that utilizes the methods of co-operation for 
the abnormal enrichment of the few at the 
expense of the many, and while often philo- 
sophically and practically weak, because fail- 
ing to recognize the sweep and current of . 
civilization, are far less open to criticism than 
the reactionary and undemocratic influences 
against which they have waged war. 

Here, it seems to us, is the weakest point in 
this highly thoughtful essay. 

Again, our author's position in regard to 
the liquor question is, we think, open to ques- 
tion; and indeed the major argument he ad- 
vances in favor of the social demand for the 
interests of society or all the people over- 
shadowing the old idea of freedom for the 
individual, is ignored when he comes to con- 
sider this issue, provided he agrees with the 
generally accepted conclusions in regard to 
the relation of the liquor traffic to crime, pover- 
ty and moral disintegration. If those who 
indulged in liquor were the only sufferers from 
its use, or if this traffic were not one of the 
most fruitful sources of crime and thus a 
menace to the peace and harmonious develop- 
ment of society, and also an enormous burden 
to the community for the protection of the 
innocent and the punishment of the guilty, 
the case would be far different. But if we 
admit that a large proportion of those who 
are sufferers through the liquor traffic are 
innocent victims, such as the wives and child- 
ren of the drunkards and the victims of their 
insanity; if we admit that the liquor traffic is 
responsible for a large proportion of the crime 
with which the state is compelled to deal, and, 
furthermore, that it is the right of society to 
protect itself from what it regards as a menace 
to the individual and the community, the 
claim that society has no right to prohibit the 
liquor traffic, when the people are convinced 
that it is a positive evil, falls to the ground. 



DISTINGUISHED PHYSICIANS ON THE DRINK QUESTION. 



THE NATIONAL conference on the 
liquor question from a medical and 
scientific view-point, held in Washington, D. 
C, during the month of March under the 
auspices of the American Society for the Study 
of Alcohol and other Narcotics, was one of 



the most important congresses of specialists 
and trained thinkers that has assembled in 
many years; and the positive views expressed 
by a number of leading members will appeal 
to the reason and conscience of thousands of 
people in such a way as to awaken them to a 
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new realization of the deadly peril to society 
and the individual of the drink curse. 

Among the many strong and thought-stimu- 
lating words uttered at this conference, the 
following impress us as of special interest and 
significance. Dr. T. D. Crothers, Superin- 
tendent of the Walnut Lodge Hospital of 
Hartford, Connecticut, asserted that : 

"Experience and laboratory research have 
shown alcohol to be a narcotic and its effects 
on the system produce a distinct disease both 
curable and preventable. 

"This question is one of public health and 
sanitary science. The saloon for the promo- 
tion of the sale of spirits is a center for the pro- 
mulgation of this disease, and is doomed to 
extinction from a larger and more exact know- 
ledge. 

"Science shows that alcohol as an anaesthetic 
has a value in medicine, but its real power is 
that of a fuel, light and force producer. 

"That cheap alcohols can be made from a 
great variety of courses that will be active 
competitors to electricity, gasoline and steam. 

"What is needed is the invention of boilers, 
lamps and means to utilize and make practical 
this great power of alcohol. 

"Every distillery and brewery in the country 
will be required for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of cheap alcohols when the inventor 
supplies the missing links. 

"Alcohol will become one of the great rivals 
of electricity to do the world's work, because 
it can be made from the waste and by-products 
in every section of the country. 

"Beer, spirits and all other forms of alcohol 
as beverages will disappear when the inventor 
shows us how to harness and utilize this new 
latent power of civilization. 

"The future of the alcoholic problem will 
be followed by a great revolution in commer- 
cial industry and will be a question of sanitary 
science and inventor's skill." 

Dr. V. A. Ellsworth, Superintendent of the 
W r ashingtonian Home, Boston, stated that 
from fifteen to twenty per cent, of all cases of 
inebriety treated in properly organized hospit- 
als were permanently cured, and at least eighty 
per cent, were temporarily improved and 
benefited. This statement he based on his 
own experience of over fifty years with the 
care and treatment of some thirty thousand 
patients in the Washingtonian Home. On 
the other hand, he held that the statistics of 
the legal treatment of drunkenness by fines 
and imprisonment showed that less than one 



per cent, of all persons arrested are restored, 
while ninety-nine per cent, are permanently 
trained to careers of crime and pauperism and 
made worse by the efforts of the State to cure 
them. "What is needed," he declared, "are 
work-house hospitals and reformatories con- 
ducted along military lines, where restraint 
and occupation can be combined to perman- 
ently overcome the disease, and restore the 
patient to health again." 

The position taken by this eminent Boston 
physician was strongly endorsed by Dr. L. D. 
Mason of Brooklyn, Vice-President of the 
American Society for the Study of Alcohol and 
Other Narcotics. He insisted that "hospitals 
for the inebriates must be built by the State. 
The present reckless neglect of the inebriate, 
until he has reached a terminal stage, is most 
expensive and dangerous to the community. 
Experience has proven that the inebriate is 
more degenerative and destructive in his in- 
fluence than the criminal and pauper, and 
that he must be segregated in special hospitals 
and colony homes to be cured." 

Dr. C. A. Rosenwasser of Newark, New 
Jersey, Chairman of the Dependency and 
Crime Commission of the State of New Jersey, 
said that: 

"Many of our present methods, particularly 
of courts and jails, are practically training 
schools where armies of paupers and criminals 
are grown and cultivated. 

"If it were not for the increased ratio of 
mortality our civilization would be overwhelm- 
ed with degenerates and defectives. This in- 
crease varies from thirty to sixty per cent, over 
the normal. 

"There is a more urgent need for this than 
that of any other disease in the provision of 
farm colonies for the inebriate, for such treat- 
ment will restore men to become producers 
and active citizens taking them from the ranks 
of degenerates, and thus checking a great 
fountain head of loss and misery." 

Dr. Arthur MacDonald of Washington, D. 
C, held that: 

"No evil is greater in this country, because 
around it gathers and grows vast tides of pau- 
perism and criminality which can be overcome 
by exact treatment of inebriates." 

Never before, we think, has the scientific 
world been so aroused to the importance of an 
educational agitation which shall inform the 
people in regard to the evil nature of the con- 
tinued use of alcohol upon the system as at 
the present time. And this important work 
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is happily being complemented by an edu- 
cational agitation addressed to the reason of 
the thoughtful, on the part of numerous ethical 
and economic writers who are pointing out 
the important facts that the inebriate is not 
only a curse to himself, but that far more mis- 
ery is frequently undergone by innocent wives, 
children and other members of society through 
his weakness than is suffered by the one who 
drinks; and furthermore, that the cost to the 
State or society of the machinery of justice is 
directly and indirectly largely due to the liquor 



traffic. The vast expense necessary to main- 
tain order, owing to the irresponsibility of 
those who drink, is but a fraction of the cost 
to the department of justice, law and order 
necessitated by the liquor traffic. While a 
still further valid argument is found in the 
fact that the drunkard is not only a curse to 
himself, his family and the society in which he 
lives, but in a large number of cases he trans- 
mits his curse to offspring who are destined in 
turn to be a curse to themselves and a burden 
to the society of to-morrow. 



THE FAMOUS ST. GOTTHARD RAILROAD BECOMES THE PROPERTY 
OF THE SWISS GOVERNMENT. 



THE GOVERNMENT of Switzerland 
has recently purchased the St. Gotthard 
Railroad. Speaking of this interesting event 
in the march of Public-Ownership, the Christ- 
ian Science Monitor observes: 

"The transfer of the St. Gotthard from pri- 
vate to government-ownership is an event in 
itself in the history of the nationalization of 
public-utilities, and forms the culmination of 
the story of its construction and its political, 
military and economic significance. While the 
Gotthard railway is only 170 miles in length, 



its vast importance as a medium of internation- 
al traffic completely overshadows the smallness 
of its mileage as compared with many of the 
giant systems of the United States. Its tunnel, 
until the completion of the Simplon, was the 
longest in the world, and still retains its pres- 
tige, for, at the time of its construction, the 
labor saving devices and the modern boring 
machine had not yet been invented. So diffi- 
cult was the work that during its progress 
doubts were raised of its ultimate com- 
pletion. 



EDMUND VANCE COOKE'S POEM COMMEMORATING THE ARRIVAL 

OF THE FLEET. 



POETS who are great enough to penetrate 
to the fundamental principles on which 
an enduring civilization must rest, who are 
just enough to demand for others what they 
ask for themselves, and who are broad-visioned 
enough to see in democracy the hope of human- 
ity, are all too rare in an age like the present, 
in which money-madness and the worship of 
material things breeds artificiality and super- 
ficiality, because the deep springs of life are 
unstirred. 

Since Whitman left us, Edwin Markham 
has been the unquestioned laureate of demo- 
cracy — the greatest fundamental philosophical 
poet of social advance and ethical verity in 
the New World. 

But from time to time other voices ring out 
clear and strong from the barren waste of 



shallow versification and dilettante poetry 
which caters to conventionalism and the god 
of things as they are. The most notable of 
these recent poetic messages that voice funda- 
mental ethical truth in the realm of national 
ideals is the following written by Edmund 
Vance Cooke and published in a recent issue 
of The Independent. It is entitled "The 
Fleet." 

"This is the sons of the thousand men, who are 

multiplied by twelve, 
Sorted and sifted, tested, tried, and muscled to 

dig and delve. 
They come from the hum of city and shop, they 

come from the farm and field, 
And they plow the acres of ocean now, but tell 

me! what is their yield ? 

"This is the song of the sixteen ships to buffet 
the battle and gale, 
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And in every one we have thrown away a Har- 
vard or a Yale. 

In them are the powers of Pittsburg, the mills of 
Lowell and Lynn, 

And the furnaces roar and the boilers seethe, but 
tell me! what do they spin ? 

'This is the song of the myriad miles from Hamp- 
ton to the Horn, 

Prom the Horn away to that western bay, 
whence our guns were proudly borne; 

A royal fleet and a host of hands to carry these 
rounds of shot! 

And behold! they have girdled the globe itself, 
and what is the gain they have brought? 

"This is the song of the Wasters, well "Defend- 
ers,'* if you please, 
Defenders against our fellows, with their wasters, 
even as these, 



For we will not learn the lesson known since 

ever the years were young, 
That the chief defense which a nation needs is 

to guard its own hand and tongue. 

"This is the song of our folly, that we cry out a 

dad acclaim 
At these slaughtering ships in the shadow of 

which we should bow our heads in shame. 
That we clap applause, that we cry hurrahs, that 

we vent our unthinking breath, 
For oh, we are proud that we flaunt this flesh in 

in the markets of dismal death. 

"This is the song of our sinning (for the fault is 

not theirs, out ours), 
That we chain these slaves to our galley-ships, 

as the symbol of our powers; 
And we crown men brave, who on land and 

wave fear not to che; but stfll, 
Still first on the rolls of the world's great souls 

are the men who have feared toTrilL" 



PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 



By Bruno Beckhard, 

Of the Bureau of Civio and Industrial Research. 



The Rate Making Oases. 

No mention has been made in these columns 
of the Knoxville Water and New York Gas 
Cases in which the Supreme Court confirmed 
the right of states and cities to regulate the 
rates for public services. These cases were 
clearly reviewed in nearly every newspaper 
and in many journals. Both decisions are 
based on the monopoly nature of the services 
supplied. The action of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts in the Haverhill Gas Case 
in February was along the same lines. The 
Gas Company had been ordered by the city 
officials to supply gas to the public buildings 
at 80 cents per thousand. The gas company 
threatened to remove the meters and shut off 
the gas from these buildings, but was restrain- 
ed by injunction. The Supreme Court ruled 
that the company must obey the order for 
cheaper gas. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

A young man from a nearby college came 
to me the other day for material for an argu- 
ment he was writing. Under the terms of the 
exercise he was supposed to be a member of a 
Council Committee speaking to the Committee 
in favor of a private lighting plant instead of 
the existing municipal plant. 



"I think I'll take Holyoke," he said. "I 
just read an article by Blank (mentioning a 
prominent manufacture of patented failures) 
about it." 

I agreed that Holyoke would do, and gave 
him the reports of the Holyoke lighting plants 
for the last three or four years. He studied 
one carefully, and looked disturbed. 

"Why," he exclaimed, "this seems to show 
a profit." 

Then he read the others, and his face grew 
longer and longer. 

"I guess Holyoke won't help me any, from 
this," he admitted, "but Blank said it was a 
failure." 

"Blank sometimes makes mistakes," I told 
him. "Here, for instance, are some comments 
on Blank's list. You see the managers of 
nearly every plant Blank mentions prove 
Blank's figures to be wrong. Besides, here 
are some more references to the Holyoke 
plants, and you see they agree with the re- 
ports." 

"Yes," he said after going through the arti- 
cles I gave him. "I guess I'll have to take 
some other town." 

But next time, if he has his choice, he'll take 
the other side. 
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The report for 1908 of the Holyoke lighting First two lights (each) 75 cents, 

plant gives us these figures: Next ten lights (each) 60 cents. 

Gab Plant— ^N over twe l ve lights (each), 50 cents. 

Receipts ^aJ'SJ 54 Residences: 

Interest! 8 Depreciation, and ' First two lights (each), 60 cents. 

Bad Debts ($1,000) . . . 31,228.17 Next thpee ^ (each)j 50 ^^ 

Total $158,422.71 All over five lights (each), 30 cents. 

Profit 118,862.44 __. » x . ' . 

Meter rates, however, are in force in the 

LE Re?eipts from Current . . . $146,329.43 case of about half of the 200 customers of the 

SSST Depreciation,- and W ^ 33 Lighting Department, and an effort is being 

Bad Debts ($300) 34,539.97 ma de to extend the meter system to all. The 

Total $134,226.30 rates are : 

^■p«t\\\V:.V:::.'.'::.'.'/.V.".V.'.V.'.«8;J£w Kwt 20 kilowatts, 12 cents per kilowatt. 

Interest is figured at 3 per cent., Depreciation at 3# All over 20 kilowatts, 10 cents per kilo- 

per cent. The total profit is 5 per cent, on the total in- -aroH- 

vestment. wau * 

All the wiring is done by the superintendent, 

Huston, lift. or un( j er n jg direction, and charged for at cost, 

Ruston, La., the county seat of Lincoln according to material and time used. All bills 
Parish, and one of the smaller five cities of are due monthly, and are payable at the May- 
North Central Louisiana, combines its water- or's office. — Municipal Journal & Engineer. 
works and electric light plant, housing the two A«ht h 1 Ohi 
in one building and giving one superintendent AsntftDnia, unio. 
charge of both. During the day the engines The lighting plant of Ashtabula had a reve- 
operate the pumps for the water system; at nue for the last year of $35,285.42, which was 
night they run the generators for the lighting. $7,741.26 in excess of expenses. The plant 
Twenty arcs of 1200 candlepower each light furnished the city with free lighting valued, 
the streets. In addition to these, the plant for the year, at $10,000. The bonds still out- 
furnishes current for 2,400 incandescent lamps standing against the plant amount to $22,000 
in stores and residences. All the electric light- but the plant has to its credit a bank account 
ing is done by the city, commercial as well as of $32,327.79. 

street service being furnished. Bellefontftine, Ohio. 

The municipal plant was established m »«*«»«« «•*«», vwv. 

1902; the first well went dry, and another one In comparison with prices paid by similar 

was drilled in 1904. Bonds were issued for towns in its neighborhood Belief ontaine last 

$30,000, payable in ten years and less. They year saved by its municipal lighting plant over 

have been promptly met, and there is now less $14,000. The entire cost for the year was 

than $20,000 remaining. A special tax each $10,000 and the income from commercial 

year is levied when necessary; but the plant lighting alone was $12,000. The gas plant, 

ordinarily makes between $400 and $500 a against which there are outstanding $27,000 

month profit — above operating expenses, with worth of bonds paid $6,500 into the sinking 

no allowance for interest or depreciation. fund, and the water works also had a success- 

The water works supplies about 300 con- ful year. 

sumers, about half of whose services are meter- _ . am n . 

, —,, - i . ir asaciena, ufti. 
ed. There are four large consumers — two 

railroads, a cotton-seed oil mill, and an Indus- At the election in February the citizens of 

trial School, and, in the summer time, the ice Pasadena voted seven to one in favor of a 

factory. The well, about 800 feet deep, sup- $150,000 bond issue to increase the municipal 

plies about 250,000 gallons a day. lighting station. All the arguments used by 

The water rates are 10 cents per 1000 gal- the Edison Company before the election point 

Ions; special contract for large users; minimum to prove that the private plant should now sell 

rates, $1.00 a month. out to the city. 

For lighting, the rates are as follows (flat) ProgreBB in Cftnadft. 
per month: 

Business houses, hotels and boarding The following clipping has recently ap- 

houses: peared in many papers. Canada likes to 

Single light, $1.00. spring these little surprises on us. How long 
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will it take before we learn the lesson ? and there's a nigger in each one'. I am going 

Vancouver, B. C, Jan. 9. — A special dis- to use this for one of the scenes of a comic 

patch from Winnipeg says: opera I'm considering. I shall call it "Almost, 

An amazing wave of public-ownership is Maybe, but Perhaps Not." 
sweeping over the prairie provinces. It is .,, „ ... „ . 
announ^d that Alberta is selling $2,000,000 ™ Brookline Report. 
worth of bonds in London to construct a public A special (citizens) committee appointed by 
telephone system. The Premiers of three the town of Brookline, Mass., has turned in an 
provinces are seriously discussing a plan of adverse report that is worthy of some con- 
public-ownership of great grain elevators sideration. As the report remarks the light- 
throughout the West. ing problem of Brookline is peculiar because 

The Winnipeg Council has awarded con- the town is a purely residential district. The 

tracts for more than $1,000,000 on a civic town gets both its gas and electric lighting 

power plant to cost $5,000,000, with all equip- from the Boston Consolidated Gas Company, 

ment. although it lies in the heart of the district cov- 

Edmonton is investigating a plan to develop ered by the Edison Electric Company. At the 

a great power scheme for Alberta towns at time the committee was appointed the rates 

Athabasca Falls, 150 miles away. for electricity, which presumably were con- 

A striking feature of these schemes is that sidered too high, were as follows: 

New York, Montreal and London capitalists y^^^U***- 

are purchasing the bonds. * Price per Kw. Hr $0.18 

Maximum Demand— 

Boston Garbage Situation. P ^^ Kw- . Hl :! to.20 

Secondary 0.08 

In partial accordance with one of the recom- Tertiary ... o!os 

mendations of the Special Garbage Commis- ^p^^ n Lampper year 124.10 

sion's indefinite report (a perfect example of 

amateur government) the Boston Superin- After the organization of the Committee 
tendent of Streets advertised for bids for a the Company reduced its rates to .16, .18, .08, 
three years' contract for an experimental in- .05, 124.10. The committee's expert, working 
cineration plant, to be built by the contractor, on the basis of eight per cent, profit, decided 
No bids were received on the first advertise- that reasonable rates were .14, .16, .075, .05, 
ment, two on the second. One of these was 110.00. The Company issued a fiat refusal 
for $5,000 a year, the other $105,000. At to any further reduction of rates, 
least one and possibly both of these bids were Now the sequence of events becomes con- 
dummies. To date no action has been taken fused, not so much as to fact as to facts, but in 
on the matter, and the old company whose their arrangement in the report. This may 
contract expired three months ago keeps or may not be significant, but it certainly is 
quietly on and shows no signs of expected unfortunate. The Committee, we must re- 
change. Boston is now paying an inefficiency member, was appointed to consider the ad- 
tax on waste disposal of upwards a dollar and visability of establishing a municipal plant, 
a half per ton. As the Garbage Commission It therefore investigated the cost of acquiring 
was more interested in its great ( ?) discovery and operating such a plant and found that the 
(sic) that waste could be burned without the city could sell its own current for 8.8 cents per 
use of further fuel — one would think that at Kw. Hr. (The price includes interest and de- 
least they would have pretended that they preciation). The Committee also found that 
knew that much when they were appointed — it could contract for light with the Edison Com- 
than it was in suggesting a possible remedy pany at 12 cents per Kw. Hr., minimum $1.00 
for a serious situation, it is quite natural that per month, with reductions for large consum- 
the ordinary citizen should show very little ers. As the law of the Commonwealth would 
interest in the whole affair. Besides, certain not allow the Edison Company to enter the 
unordinary citizens, including a former Super- field of the Gas Company, however, the com- 
intendant and a former Mayor, are said to mittee started negotiations between the two 
have little garbage schemes of their own. I Companies whereby the Edison Company 
tried recently to get a local paper to take up were to take over the Brookline System in 
the matter, whereat I got the surprising answer exchange for some of the Electric Companys' 
that there were entirely too many woodpiles — gas holdings, and this was put through, subject 
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to the permission of the State Lighting Com- 
missioners. 

While these negotiations were pending the 
Gas Company — well, the Committee — had a 
meeting with the representative of the Gas 
Company. "At this meeting," says the report, 
"we proposed a schedule of prices which if 
accepted by the Gas Company would in the 
opinion of your committee make it inexpedient 
for the town to establish a Municipal Lighting 
Plant, even in the event of the pending nego- 
tiations between the Edison Company and 
the Gas Company coming to nothing." (The 
italics are mine.) 

Note. — At this stage the Company "sug- 
gested" that it would not sell the city its electric 
system without the gas plant, which the city 
in no way desired. 

The proposed rates were: 

To go into effect July 1, 1909: .14, .16, .075, 
.05, 110.00 

To go into effect July 1, 1910: .13, .16, .075, 
.05, 110.00. 



The Company accepted these rates upon 
the condition that the town accept the report 
of the Committee favoring them. Wherefore 
the Committee "felt that the time had arrived 
to make a definite report to the town" — and 
did so. Just why the possibility of an annual 
saving, under the Edison arrangement, of 
$45,000 a year is a reason for not saving more 
the report does not make clear. But these 
things are evident: 

1. That the town by exerting itself could 
procure much better lighting rates than it 
previously enjoyed. 

2. That the two corporations, by the very 
simple process of juggling a name-plate pre- 
vented the town from having a plant of its own. 

3. That however hazy the Committee may 
have been about the purport of its own figures 
it was quite sure that it didn't want a muni- 
cipal plant. 

4. That no matter what your pet moral is, 
it's here somewhere. 

Bruno Beckhard. 



INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION. 



By Hazel Hammond Albertson. 



The Annual Conventions of the Fanners' 
Co-operative Associations. 

IN THE last number of the Arena the re- 
port of the Bureau of Agriculture on the 
spread of co-operation in the United States and 
the scope of the work which the Bureau is 
doing for the farmer were discussed. Just at 
this time one can gain a very good insight into 
the work accomplished by the farmers them- 
selves through their state associations, for the 
reports coming from the annual conventions 
which meet in February and March, tell of 
the immense amount being accomplished in 
making better conditions for themselves and 
so quite inadvertently making of themselves 
the citizens who will some day be needed to 
save our government from the aristocratic 
republicanism with which we are now threat- 
ened. 

Iowa. 

One of the largest of the state associations, 
the Farmers' Grain Dealers' Association of 
Iowa held its fifth annual convention at Sioux 



City on the third and fourth of February. 
There were present delegates from 210 co- 
operative grain companies in the State of Iowa 
alone, and the delegates sent from Illinois, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and Nebraska in- 
creased the number of companies represented 
to 650, which means that fully half a million 
grain growers were represented there. Be- 
sides the 850 delegates there were over 1200 
people, largely drawn from the membership 
of the elevator companies, who attended the 
convention. The incoming crowds were met 
at the station by reception committees drawn 
from the most progressive men of the city; 
they were officially welcomed at the opening 
of the convention by the mayor, and received 
a warm greeting from the president of the 
Commercial club in behalf of the business 
interests of the city. In responding to the 
welcome of Mayor Sears, Mr. G. C. White of 
Des Moines spoke of the marvelous way in 
which the associations have spread in the 
Iowa Association. "From a single company, 
organized at Rockwell in 1892, co-operation 
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has advanced by leaps and bounds until to-day 
in Iowa alone we have over 250 co-operative 
grain companies with a membership of over 
50,000 farmers. In Illinois, Minnesota, Da- 
kota, Nebraska, and Kansas the progress in 
this plan of handling the farmers' product is 
nearly as rapid as it is in Iowa. . . . To defend 
ourselves against the opposition and encroach- 
ment of the regular grain dealers' and coal 
dealers' associations it has been necessary to 
form state associations for mutual protections 
Before these state associations were formed it 
was difficult for the farmer or farmer-company 
to find a commission man in the city to sell his 
grain or for him to secure cars in which to 
make the shipment. It was also difficult to 
purchase coal. 

"The Iowa association has been instrumen- 
tal in having investigations instituted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, concerning 
rebates and the fixing of prices by elevators in 
conjunction with carriers, in the fixing of prices 
by grain dealers' associations. It has started 
investigations and appeared before legislative 
committees on the question of car service, with 
profit to the shipper, and among other things 
is now urging federal supervision in the in- 
spection of grain.** 

A number of resolutions were passed by the 
Association regarding matters connected with 
the conduct of their business, and in addition, 
the following relating to matters of government 
were adopted: 

"Resolved, that we urge the agricultural 
department at Washington to establish a divi- 
sion in charge of a Commissioner of Co-oper- 
ation to gather and disseminate among the 
people useful and practical information that 
will aid and promote education in co-operation 
and co-operative methods. 

"That we favor a revision of the tariff that 
will be fair to the manufacturer, the producer., 
and the consumer, but we must respectfully 
request our senators and congressmen to use 
their influence and their votes to secure the 
removal of the tariff on lumber, as this product 
is a vital necessity which a few men are able 
to "corner" and we are unalterably opposed 
to paying the tribute demanded by these com- 
mercial bandits. 

"That we demand of congress a law giving 
the United States government the right of 
appeal in criminal cases so that the opinion of 
a few wavering jurists in a lower court may 
not block the way to the punishment of crimi- 



nals in high places and allow the wrong doer 
to continue violating the law. 

"That we most emphatically condemn the 
practice of gambling in the products of the 
farm, which now seems to constitute a large 
percentage of the business transacted on many 
of the leading boards of trade, and we respect- 
fully ask the legislature of Iowa, now in session, 
to enact a law which will prohibit in Iowa this 
system of gambling now being carried on 
through a network of private wires connecting 
cities in Iowa with the speculative interests of 
the different terminal markets. 

"That the present railroad commission of 
Iowa has constituted itself a court to hear and 
adjust claims rather than an agency to guard 
the welfare of the public, leaving no one to 
take the initiative in proceedings looking to 
the pubhc weal, and that we endorse house bill 
No. 88 by Representative Meredith, creating 
the office of commerce consul and ask the 
members of the Iowa legislature to use all 
honorable means to secure its enactment into 
law." 

Also they expressed themselves as being in 
favor of federal inspection and grading of 
grain, the reciprocal demurrage bill, the 
"Allen car service" bill, providing for the just 
distribution of cars among the shippers, a 
larger appropriation for the short course ex- 
tension work in connection with the state 
university, commended the action of President 
Roosevelt in calling the conference to discuss 
the conservation of the nations' resources, 
requested Taft to retain James Wilson as secre- 
tary of agriculture, and declared themselves 
as an Association opposed to party politics 
believing "that the greatest good can only 
come to this organization when we vote for 
the man who holds the principles and ideals 
for which we are contending before his own or 
others' selfish interests." 

The convention adjourned after voting to 
hold their next meeting in Des Moines, in 1910. 

Nebraska. 

The sixth annual convention of the Farmers' 
Co-operative Grain and Live Stock Association 
of Nebraska was called to order at 1.30 p. m., 
on January the eighteenth. Over three hun- 
dred delegates were present. This Associ- 
ation passed resolutions similar to those passed 
by the Iowa association and in addition re- 
solved, that "we instruct our legislative com- 
mittee to take vigorous action towards the 
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enactment of a law providing for untfroin 
prices all over the state, similar to the law now 
in "force in Kansas, regulating the oil prices." 
There are now 160 co-operative elevator 
companies in Nebraska, most of which are 
located in the southern half of the state, but 
they are said to be rapidly spreading out over 
the entire state. The association is in much 
better shape than it ever was before, financial- 
ly and otherwise and it is confidently expected 
that by the next annual meeting nearly every 
company in the state will belong to the associ- 
ation. The next convention is to be held in 
Lincoln. 

Illinois. 

The largest number ever in attendance at 
the annual meeting of the Farmers' Grain 
Dealers' Association of Illinois, assembled at 
the sixth annual convention which was held 
on the third and fourth of March at Decatur. 
Farmers were there from all parts of the state 
of Illinois and several adjoining states. There 
were about 2000, the greater part of whom 
remained in attendance throughout the entire 
session of two days. Thomas Lamb of De- 
ment was re-elected president of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Chas. Adlrins, one of the staunch 
stand-bys of the co-operative movement in that 
state and a candidate for United States sena- 
tor, is quoted as saying in an address before 
the convention, "The farmers' grain-buying 
associations are the liveliest organizations 
extant and mean more to the country than any 
organizations known. In Illinois alone during 
the year 1908, the farmers' co-operative associa- 
tions have marketed 60,000,000 bushels of 
corn. On each bushel that means an added 
profit to the farmers of two cents. This is not 
much for the man with a load of corn, but in 
the aggregate it means $1,200,000 added reve- 
nue to the farmers who have sold their corn 
through those associations." 

Among the resolutions passed by this Asso- 
ciation was one declaring themselves in favor 
of reciprocal treaties with foreign countries 
when such action should prove advantageous 
to the agricultural interests of the United 
States. They also endorsed the candidacy of 
Charles Adkins for United States Senator. 

The Illinois and Iowa associations are plan- 
ning to form a mutual insurance company to 
furnish insurance to the co-operative elevators 
of the two states. 

Mr. S. H. Greeley of Chicago in an address 



before this convention is quoted as saying: 
"As a factor in relieving farmers of the oppres- 
sion of terminal market monopoly, prostitued 
inspection, warehouse debauchery, and com- 
mercial tyranny, Deneen has proven an abso- 
lute failure, Yates sails under the same banner. 
Stevenson is as bad, if not worse, and the atti- 
tude of the Hearst papers show the Independ- 
ent League no better than the others. There 
is absolutely no success for Illinois farmers in 
securing large results without independent 
political co-operation, but such unity will guar- 
antee almost anything within reason which 
your association may demand." Mr. Greeley 
advised also that the associations carry at least 
$10,000 on hand in the treasury for the purpose 
of carrying on campaigns. ' 'A system of appro- 
val of candidates for office, lobbies for the 
passage of certain bills, meetings of an edu- 
cational character and publication of interest- 
ing information are illustrations of the necessity 
of a respectable treasury." 

South Dakota. 

At Watertown, South Dakota, the Farmers' 
Grain Dealers' Association of that state held 
their second annual convention on the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth of February. This 
convention was also well attended, there being 
between 1600 and 1700 people present. Fifty- 
two co-operative elevators were represented. 
There are other co-operative elevators in the 
state which are not members of the federated 
organization, but these are slowly joining the 
big association as they realize the advantages 
to be derived from concerted action. The 
treasurer reported the receipts of the Asso- 
ciation as being $590, expenditures $504.06, 
leaving a balance of $85.94 in the treasury. 
Officers were elected, the president of the 
Association being G. M. Bower, of Mount 
Vernon, South Dakota. 

In an address before the Association, Mr. 
I. S. Henjum of Hartford, S. D., earnestly 
advocated the branching out of the elevators 
into those lines which would result in 
a double saving to the farmers, as for in- 
stance the handling of coal, twine, machinery, 
and eventually the necessaries of life. The 
possibilities of these associations are beginning 
to appeal with especial force to the farmers 
who have tried co-operation on a small scale, 
and the increased scope of service open to them 
through the co-operative movement is largely 
appreciated by them. 
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A Book-Studt. 



By B. O. Flower. 



WHILE many readers will find it impos- 
sible to accept all the views expressed 
in this extremely optimistic work, and many 
will doubtless at times become impatient at the 
author's insistence upon assuming mental 
attitudes which they have doubtless long 
striven to assume with but indifferent success, 
yet, this is a volume that cannot fail to prove 
extremely helpful to many men and women 
who read it with open minds. 

We are living in an age when materialistic 
concepts in many guises are invading the 
mind of Christian civilization. This is true 
in a far greater degree than is realized by most 
people; for superficially with us it is much as 
it was with ancient Greece and Rome, when 
conventional religion was on the wane. The 
exterior observances of religious rites and 
practices were most imposing and apparently 
religion was exerting imperial sway over the 
people long after the real vital faith had gone 
from the old beliefs, never to be restored. 

Now in ages in which materialism is strong 
in its hold on the real life of a people, there is 
always found side by side with aggressive 
selfish egoism a profound unrest and a ten- 
dency to pessimism on the part of multitudes 
of people. Injustice is regnant. The har- 
mony that comes only when society seriously 
seeks to conform to the great spiritual verities 
is wanting. Faith wanes, hope gives place to 
uncertainty, and the fountains of love and 
good-fellowship dry up in the presence of the 
fierce spirit of competition. Pessimism ad- 
vances as idealism gives place to materialism. 
At such a time it is above all else important 
that a strong optimistic spirit be infused into 
society; that the devils of pessimism and 
doubt be routed by the angels of courage, 
faith and love; and that man's belief in him- 
self as a son of the Infinite Father be reawak- 
ened. We are beginning to see and know as 
never before the marvelous source of power 
within ourselves, when we recognize our rela- 
tionship to the Cosmic Mind and place our- 
selves in harmony with the forces that make 

♦"Peace, Power and Plenty." By Orison Swett Mar- 
den. Cloth. Pp.323. Price, $1.00 net. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Company. 



for life and progress instead of weakly despair- 
ing before the seeming powers that make for 
discord and moral death. Now for the pur- 
pose of bringing one to recognize his hidden 
powers, his relation to the Source of Infinite 
Life, and awakening faith, courage and moral 
enthusiasm, the present book will be of great 
value to many readers. 

In expressing his purpose in preparing the 
volume, Mr. Harden observes: 

"The book teaches that man need not be 
the victim of his environment, but can be the 
master of it ; that there is no fate outside of him 
which determines his life, his aims; that each 
person can shape his own environment, create 
his own condition; that the cure for poverty, 
ill-health and unhappiness lies in bringing 
one's self through scientific t hinking into con- 
scious union with the great Source of Infinite 
life, the Source of opulence, of health, and 
harmony. This conscious union with the 
Creator, this getting in tune with the Infinite, 
is the secret of all peace, power and prosperity. 

"It emphasizes man's oneness with Infinite 
Life, and the truth that when he comes into 
the full realization of his inseparable connec- 
tion with the creative energy of the universe, 
he shall never know lack or want again. 

"This volume shows how man can stand 
porter at the door of his mind, admitting only 
his friend thoughts, only those suggestions that 
will produce joy, prosperity; and excluding 
all his enemy thoughts which would bring dis- 
cord, suffering or failure. 

"It teaches that 4 your ideal is a prophecy of 
what you shall at last unveil,' that 'thought is 
another name for fate,' that we can think our- 
selves out of discord into harmony, out of dis- 
ease into health, out of darkness into light, out 
of hatred into love, out of poverty and failure 
into prosperity and success. 

"Before a man can lift himself, he must lift 
his thought. When we shall have learned to 
master our thought habits, to keep our minds 
open to the great divine inflow of life-force, we 
shall have learned the secret of human blessed- 



ness. 



<05 



Each of the eighteen chapters that constitute 
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the work bristles with helpful and suggestive 
truths. Among the discussions which impress 
us as of special value are "The Power of the 
Mind to Compel the Body," " Health Through 
Right Thinking," "Imagination and Health," 
"Good Cheer— God's Medicine," "The Mir- 
acle of Self-Confidence," "Fear, the Curse of 
the Race," and "Worry the Disease of the 

In considering "The Power of the Mind to 
Compel the Body," Mr. Marden says: 

" What does the world not owe to that impe- 
rious 'must' — that strenuous effort which we 
make when driven to desperation, when all 
outside help has been cut off and we are forced 
to call upon all that is within us to extricate 
ourselves from an unfortunate situation ? 

"Many of the greatest things in the world 
have been accomplished under the stress of 
this impelling ' must ' — merciless in its lashings 
and proddings to accomplishment. 

"Necessity has been a priceless spur which 
has helped men to perform miracles against 
incredible odds. Every person who amounts 
to anything feels within himself a power which 
is ever pushing him on and urging him to per- 
petual improvement. Whether he feels like it 
or not, this inward monitor holds him to his 
task. 

"It is this little insistent 'must* that dogs 
our steps; that drives and bestirs us; that 
makes us willing to suffer privations and en- 
dure hardships, inconveniences, and discom- 
forts; to work slavishly, in fact, when inclina- 
tion tempts us to take life easy." 

In a highly suggestive chapter dealing with 
"Poverty a Mental Disability," our author 
thus graphically and truthfully pictures the 
blight and curse of poverty: 

"No man can do his best work — bring out 
the best thing in him — while he feels want tug- 
ging at his heels; while he is hampered, re- 
stricted, forever at the mercy of pinching cir- 
cumstances. 

"The very poor, those struggling to keep the 
wolf at bay, cannot be independent. They 
cannot order their lives. Often they cannot 
afford to express their opinions, or to have 
individual views. They cannot always afford 
to live in decent locations or in healthful 



"Praise it who will, poverty in its extreme 
form is narrowing, belittling, contracting, 
ambition-killing — an unmitigated curse. 
There is little hope in it, little prospect in it, 
little joy in it. It often develops the worst in 



man and kills love between those who would 
otherwise live happily together. 

"It is difficult for the average human being 
to be a real man or real woman in extreme pov- 
erty. When worried, embarrassed, entangled 
with debts, forced to make a dime perform the 
proper work of a dollar, it is almost impossible 
to preserve that dignity and self-respect which 
enable a man to hold up his head and look the 
world squarely in the face. Some rare and 
beautiful souls have done this, and in dire 
poverty have given us examples of noble living 
that the world will never forget; but on the 
other hand, how many has its lash driven to 
the lowest depths! 

"Everywhere we see the marks of pinching, 
grinding, blighting poverty. The hideous evi- 
dences of want stare us in the face every day. 
We see it in prematurely old, depressed faces, 
and in children who have had no childhood 
and who have borne the mark of the poverty 
curse ever since their birth. We see it shad- 
owing bright young faces, and often blighting 
the highest ambition and dwarfing the most 
brilliant ability. 

"Poverty is more often a curse than a bless- 
ing, and those who praise its virtues would be 
the last to accept its hard conditions." 

In this chapter and its companion discus- 
sion, "The Law of Opulence," there are many 
things that are richly worth careful considera- 
tion, and many observations will be as a vital- 
izing draught to those who are wise enough to 
heed the advice given. 

"When a man loses confidence," says our 
author, "every other success quality gradually 
leaves him, and life becomes a grind. He 
loses ambition and energy, is not so careful 
about his personal appearance, is not so pains- 
taking, does not use the same system and order 
in his work, grows slack and slovenly and slip- 
shod in every way, and becomes less and less 
capable of conquering poverty. 

"Poverty itself is not so bad as the poverty 
thought. It is the conviction that we are poor 
and must remain so that is fatal. It is the 
attitude of mind that is destructive, the facing 
toward poverty, and feeling so reconciled to it 
that one does not turn about face and struggle 
to get away from it with a determination which 
knows no retreat. 

"It is facing the wrong way, toward the 
black, depressing, hopeless outlook that kills 
effort and demoralizes ambition. So long as 
you carry around a poverty atmosphere and 
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radiate the poverty thought, you will be lim- 
ited. 

"The magnet must be true to itself, it must 
attract things like itself. The only instrument 
by which man has ever attracted anything in 
this world is his mind, and his mind is like his 
thought; if it is saturated with the fear 
thought, the poverty thought, no matter how 
hard he works, he will attract poverty. 

"If we can conquer inward poverty, we can 
soon conquer poverty of outward things, for, 
when we change the mental attitude, the physi- 
cal changes to correspond. 

"The Creator has bidden every man to look 
up, not down, has made him to climb, not to 
grovel. There is no providence which keeps a 
man in poverty, or in painful or distressing 
circumstances. 

"It is the hopeful, buoyant, cheerful attitude 
of mind that wins. Optimism is a success- 
builder; pessimism an achievement-kiUer. 

"Optimism is the great producer. It is 
hope, life. It contains everything which 
enters into the mental attitude which produces 
and enjoys. 

"Pessimism is the great destroyer. It is 
despair, death. No matter if you have lost 
your property, your health, your reputation 
even, there is always hope for the man who 
keeps a firm faith in himself and looks up. 

"Erase all the shadows, all the doubts and 
fears, and the suggestions of poverty and fail- 
ure from your mind. When you have become 
master of your thought, when you have once 
learned to dominate your mind, you will find 
that things will begin to come your way. Dis- 
couragement, fear, doubt, lack of self-confi- 
dence, are the germs which have killed the 
prosperity and happiness of tens of thousands 
of people. 

" Stoutly deny the power of adversity or pov- 
erty to keep you down. Constantly assert 
your superiority to your environment. Be- 
lieve that you are to dominate your surround- 
ings, that you are the master and not the slave 
of circumstances. 

"Resolve with all the vigor you can muster 
that, since there are plenty of good things in 
the world for everybody, you are going to have 
your share, without injuring anybody else or 



keeping others back. It was intended that 
you should have a competence, an abundance. 
It is your birthright. You are success organ- 
ized, and constructed for happiness, and you 
should resolve to reach your divine destiny. 

"Thousands of people in this country have 
thought themselves away from a life of pov- 
erty, by getting a glimpse of that great princi- 
ple, that we tend to realize in the life what we 
persistently hold in the thought and vigorously 
struggle toward. 

"I have known people who have longed all 
their lives to be happy, and yet they have con- 
centrated their minds on their loneliness, their 
friendlessness, their misfortunes. They are 
always pitying themselves for the lack of the 
good things of the world. The whole trend of 
their habitual concentration has been upon 
things which could not possibly produce what 
they longed for. They have been longing for 
one thing, and expectingjand working for 
something else. 

"It is a great thing to learn to live in the 
All-Life, to keep close to infinite supply. 
Many of us imprison ourselves in the narrow, 
limited poverty thought, and then, like caged 
eagles trying in vain to get free, we beat out 
our wings against the bars we have ourselves 
put up. 

"A stream of plenty will not flow toward the 
stingy, parsimonious, doubting thought; there 
must be a corresponding current of generosity, 
open-mindedness, going out from us. One 
current creates the other. A little rivulet of 
stingy-mindedness, a weak, poverty current 
going out from ourselves, can never set up a 
counter-current toward us of abundance, gen- 
erosity and plenty. In other words, our men- 
tal attitude determines the counter-current 
which comes to us." 

The chapters entitled "Character Building 
During Sleep" and "Health Through Right 
Thinking" merit careful consideration. 

" Physiologists tell us that the mental proc- 
esses which are active on retiring, continue 
far into the night. These mental impressions 
on retiring, just before going to sleep, the 
thoughts that dominate the mind, continue to 
exercise influence long after we become uncon- 
scious. 

"We are told, too, that wrinkles and other 
evidences of age are formed as readily during 
sleep as when awake, indicating that the way 
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the mind is set when falling asleep has a 
powerful influence on the body. 

"Many people cut off the best years of their 
lives by the continuation in their sleep of the 
wearing, tearing, rasping influences that have 
been operating upon them during the day. 

"Thousands of business and professional 
men and women are so active during the day, 
live such strenuous, unnatural lives, that they 
cannot stop thinking after they retire, and 
sleep is driven away, or only induced after 
complete mental exhaustion. These people 
are so absorbed in the problems of their busi- 
ness or vocations that they do not know how 
to relax, to rest; so they lie down to sleep with 
all their cares, just as a tired camel lies down 
in the desert with its great burden still on its 
back. 

"The result is that, instead of being bene- 
fitted by refreshing, rejuvenating sleep, they 
get up in the morning weary, much older than 
when they retired; when they ought to get up 
full of vigor, with a great surplus of energy 
and bounding vitality, strong and ambitious 
for the day's work before them. 

"The corroding, exhausting, discord-pro- 
ducing operations which are going on when 
they fall asleep and which continue into the 
night, counteract the good they would other- 
wise get from their limited amount of sleep. 
All this shows the importance of preparing the 
mind to exercise a healthful, uplifting influence 
during sleep. 

"It is more important to prepare the mind 
for sleep than the body. The mental bath is 
even more necessary than the physical one. 

"The first thing to do is to get rid of the 
rasping, worrying, racking influences which 
have been operating upon us during the day — 
to clean the mental house — to tear down all 
the dingy, discouraging, discordant pictures 
that have disfigured it, and hang up bright, 
cheerful, encouraging ones for the night. 

"If you have difficulty in banishing un- 
pleasant or torturing thoughts, force yourself 
to read some good, inspiring book; something 
that will take out your wrinkles and put you in 
a happy mood, and will reveal to you the real 
grandeur and beauty of life; that will make 
you feel ashamed of your petty meannesses 
and narrow, uncharitable thoughts. 

" Professor William James, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, says 'We are just now witnessing a 



very copious unlocking of new ideas through 
the converts to metaphysical healing, or other 
forms of spiritual philosophy. The ideas are 
healthy-minded and optimistic. The power, 
small or great, comes in various shapes to the 
individual; power not to "mind" things that 
used to vex one; power to concentrate one's 
mind; good cheer, good temper, a firmer and 
more elastic tone. The most saintly person I 
have ever known is a friend now suffering from 
cancer of the breast. I do not assume to 
judge of the wisdom or unwisdom of her dis- 
obedience to the doctors, but cite her case here 
solely as an example of what an idea can do. 
Her ideas have kept her practically a well 
woman for months after she would otherwise 
have given up and gone to bed. They have 
annulled pain and weakness and given her a 
cheerful, active life: a life unusually beneficent 
to those around her.' 

"Many people not only cripple their effic- 
iency, but keep themselves sick, or in^ condi- 
tion of semi-invalidism or diminished power, 
by holding constantly in their minds negative 
suggestions as indicated by such expressions 
as: 'Oh, I do not feel well to-day'; 'I feel 
miserable'; 'I am weak'; 'I am half^sick'; 
'My food does not agree with me'; 'I did not 
sleep well last night, and I know I shall not be 
good for much to-day.' 

"If you are constantly saying to yourself, 
'I am wretched, weak and sick," I am running 
down all the time,' how can you expect to 
become strong and well? 'According to thy 
word be it unto thee.' 

"Health and vigor will never come to you 
if you perpetually harp upon your weakness 
and pity yourself because of your poor health. 
Health is integrity. Health is wholeness, 
completeness. If you talk anything else, you 
will get it, for 'According to thy word be it 
unto thee.'" 

Mr. Marden appears to be eclectic in his 
methods. He culls from all fields and sips 
from many cups. At one time he relies 
on physicians and physical scientists; again, 
the great psychologists are summoned, and the 
masters of hypnotic suggestion; then again, we 
find him taking radical Christian Science 
ground, as, for example, when he says : 

"If it was possible to have the mind in us 
which was in Christ, we should not have dis- 
ease. Disease could not attack us any more 
than impurity or sin could find lodgment in 
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His mind. The time will come when right 
thinking will be the great preventive medicine 
for all mankind. 

"Man is Mind. That is the great reality of 
life. The way to establish health is to think 
hourly that you 'live and move and have your 
being' in the great God principle. That is 
the underlying truth in all harmony. like 
Paul, believe that no power can separate you 
from this divine love principle, this omnipo- 
tent power. Love and truth are always work- 
ing for you. Carry the conviction constantly 
that the God principle is the only power in the 
universe. All creation, all life, have their 
origin in this." 

In the consideration of the question, "Why 
Grow Old?" the author has many admirable 
things to say: 

"Nothing else," he observes, "more effec- 
tually retards age than the keeping in mind 
the bright, cheerful, optimistic, hopeful, buoy- 
ant picture of youth, in all its splendor, 
magnificence; the picture of the glories which 
belong to youth — youthful dreams, ideals, 
hopes, and all the qualities which belong to 
young life. 

" One great trouble with us is that our imag- 
inations age prematurely. The hard, exact- 
ing conditions of our modern, strenuous life 
tend to harden and dry up the brain and nerve 
cells, and thus seriously injure the power of 
the imagination, which should be kept fresh, 
buoyant, elastic. The average routine habit 
of modern business life tends to destroy the 
flexibility, the delicacy, the sensitiveness, the 
exquisite fineness of the perceptive faculties. 

"The arbitrary, domineering, overbearing 
mind also tends to age the body prematurely, 
because the thinking is hard, strained, abnor- 
mal. 

" People who live on the sunny and beautiful 
side of life, who cultivate serenity, do not age 
nearly so rapidly as do those who live on the 
shady, the dark side. 

"Another reason why so many people age 
prematurely is because they cease to grow. 
It is a lamentable fact that multitudes of men 
seem incapable of receiving or accepting new 
ideas after they have reached middle age. 
Many of them, after they have reached the age 
of forty or fifty, come to a standstill in their 
mental reaching out. 



" Let us put beauty into our lives by think- 
ing beautiful thoughts, building beautiful 
ideals, and picturing beautiful things in our 
imagination. 

"I know of no remedy for old-age condi- 
tions so powerful as love — love for our work, 
love for our fellow-men, love for everything. 

"It is the most powerful life-renewer, re- 
freshener, re-creator known. Love awakens 
the noblest sentiments, the finest sensibilities, 
the most exquisite qualities in man." 

The lack of self-confidence is naturally 
deplored by this writer. In it he finds the 
master reason for the failure of thousands 
who never realize the promise of their youth 
or the heights that their natural ability indi- 
cated they might attain. 

"Man's confidence," he says, "measures 
the height of his possibilities. A stream 
cannot rise higher than its fountain-head. 

"Power is largely a question of strong, vig- 
orous, perpetual thinking along the line of the 
ambition, parallel with the aim — the great 
life purpose. Here is where power originates* 

"The deed must first live in the thought or 
it will never be a reality; and a strong, vigor- 
ous concept of the thing we want to do is a 
tremendous initial step. A thought that is 
timidly born will be timidly executed. There 
must be vigor of conception or an indifferent 
execution." 

The chapter on "Good Cheer" is one of the 
capital essays of the work. Every page 
bristles with good advice and timely observa- 
tions presented in a charming manner. Here 
are a few thoughts worthy of the reader's 
attention: 

"In a corner of his desk Lincoln kept a copy 
of the latest humorous work, and it was his 
habit when fatigued, annnoyed, or depressed, 
to take this up and read a chapter for relief. 
Humor, whether clean, sensible wit or sheer 
nonsense — whatever provokes mirth and makes 
a man jollier — is a gift from heaven. 

"Laughter is a very important element in a 
successful career. Many a man who could 
have been a success sleeps in a failure's grave 
to-day because he took life too seriously. He 
poisoned the atmosphere about him, so that it 
became unhealthy, and paralyzed his own 
powers. 

"We often hear people, especially delicate 
women who have nervous dyspepsia, say they 
do not understand how it is that they can go 
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out to late suppers or banquets and eat heartily 
all sorts of incongruous food without feeling 
any inconvenience afterward. 

"They do not realize that it is due to the 
change in the mental attitude. They have 
had a good time; they have enjoyed them- 
selves. The lively conversation, the jokes 
which caused them to laugh heartily, the 
bright, cheerful environment, completely 
changed their mental attitude, and, of course, 
these conditions were reflected in the digestion 
and every other part of the system, for laugh- 
ter and good cheer are enemies of dyspepsia. 
Anything which will divert the dyspeptic's 
mind from his ailments will improve his diges- 
tion. When they are at home worrying over 
their health, swallowing a little dyspepsia 
with every mouthful of food, of course these 
women could not assimilate what they ate. 
But when they were having a jolly good time 
they forgot their ailments, and were surprised 
afterward to find that they had enjoyed their 
food and that it did not hurt them. The 
whole process is mental. 

"Cheerfulness is one of the great miracle- 



workers of the world. It reinforces the whole 
man, doubles and trebles his power, and gives 
new meaning to his life. No man is a failure 
until he has lost his cheerfulness, his optimistic 
outlook. The man who does his best and 
carries a smiling face and keeps cheerful in 
the midst of discouragements, when things go 
wrong and the way is dark and doubtful, is 
sure to win." 

Though it is probable that few readers will 
find it possible at all times to go as far as does 
this author in his optimistic claims, and while 
it is certain that though easy for the well, 
strong and prosperous writer to give excellent 
advice, it is oftentimes almost impossible for 
persons struggling under weights placed upon 
them by injustice and evil practices of the 
strong, or for those who are harassed and sick, 
to put into practice the admirable rules and 
suggestions of the author. Nevertheless the 
book as a whole cannot fail to be helpful to the 
general reader, especially to young men and 
women and those who are becoming dis- 
couraged after long grappling with the grave 
perplexities of present-day life. 

B. O. Flower. 



BOOKS OF THE DAY.* 



Who Answers Prayer f A brochure edited by 
Florence Huntley. Cloth. Pp. 64. Price, 
50 cents. Chicago: The Indo- American 
Book Company. 

This is a lucid and thought-inspiring work 
embodying the ideas of prayer as taught by a 
certain school of Indian occultists whose phil- 
osophy in some respects seems to agree far 
more closely with the teachings of modern 
spiritualism than that of the Brahman istic or 
Buddhistic masters. The work purports to 
be a message from a master, presumably one 
who has passed from the earth sphere of life. 
In it are discussed "What is Prayer?" "For 
What Should We Pray?" "To Whom Should 
We Pray ?" and "Who Answers Prayer?" 

Something of the spirit of this little book 
may be gained from the following, which 
appears under the heading of "Men Must 
Pray": 

"The misuse and abuse of the privilege and 
purpose of prayer are largely responsible for 
that minority of intelligent 'Infidels.' These 



have been mainly nothing worse than reason- 
ing and honest Souls seeking a consistent and 
an honest God. Such as these refuse to 
believe that the Maker of the Universe can be 
propitiated with servility, cajoled by repeti- 
tions or flattered by 'prostrations and flagella- 
tions.' 

"But men must pray, and whether they 
pray rightly or wrongly, whether they pray 
intelligently or ignorantly or selfishly, the 
Impulse to Pray must be gratified. 

"The appeal to a Higher Power is as natu- 
ral, as inevitable and as necessary as food 
for the physical body. The Soul of man is as 
insistent for its natural sustenance as is the 
body. No matter under what guise, no matter 
how foolishly or how selfishly that appeal is 
made, nor with what superstitions or mum- 
meries, the simple fact remains, that men 
must pray." 

And also from the little creed with which 
the volume opens and which is as follows: 

"Who asks not, the chambers are darkened, 
Where his Soul sits in silence alone. 
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Who gives not, his Soul never hearkened 

To the love-call of zone unto zone. 

Who prays not, exists, but he lives not; 

A blot ana a discord is he. 
Who asks not, receives not and gives not 

Were better drowned in the sea. 

Ah, the asking, receiving and giving, 

Is the soul of the life that we five. 
All the beauty and sweetness of living 

Is to Ask, to Receive and to Give. 

Home Problems From a New Standpoint. By 
Caroline L. Hunt. Cloth. Pp. 145. Price, 
$1.00 net. Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows. 

This is an earnest book written by a woman 
whose study of the thing she speaks of has 
been so thorough that she has earned a hear- 
ing. The new standpoint is that the home 
has become a great factor in the Social Prob- 
lem. Thus the home "has brought to itself 
new problems and to women and to men new 
responsibilities, new opportunities, and new 
privileges." This is not a burst of vague 
optimism. The author sees the difficulties, 
courageously faces them, and seeks to over- 
come them. The eleven short chapters that 
follow are her justification of the claim that 
these difficulties are not insurmountable. 
More life for women is to be gotten, not 
through the sacrifice of motherhood and 
home-making, but by the addition of the 
pleasures in satisfactory cultivation of special 
talents to the privilege of service. More life 
for men is to be gotten by men becoming more 
thoughtful and helpful about the house and 
more careful in their demands. This is a 
good chapter that should be helpful to some 
men. 

"More Life for the Employ^" is another 
attempt to solve the servant problem — by 
doing away with the servant. This solution 
is a long way off, even for the well-to-do 
classes whom the author seems to have in 
mind; nevertheless there are some most ex- 
cellent hints that make for an immediate 
improvement in this matter. The author is 
certainly right in her endeavor to remove "the 
three difficulties from the employe and the 
three inconveniences from the employer," in 
placing the burden of the reform at the door 
of the employer. Her remedy is to raise the 
relationship of mistress and servant to that of 
employer and employ^. 

The remaining chapters are full of timely 
discussion and suggestions such as we have 
quoted from the above. The book has the 
virtue of brevity, and has more thought- 
provoking suggestions than many, much 



larger volumes. Nowherejhave we seen the 
power for good or ill of the home in relation to 
the social problems of the day better revealed 
than in this little book. 

Frank W. Collier, 



Priests of Progress. By G. Colmore. Cloth. 
Pp. 384. Price, $1.50. New York: B. W. 
Dodge & Company. 

This novel will possess a double interest for 
serious-minded men and women with whom 
idealism is more compelling than the popular 
shibboleths and theories of highly-lauded 
materialistic medical experimenters who advo- 
cate vivisection and think that in sera is to be 
found the hope of all that man has to hope 
for — namely, the prolongation of this material 
life. 

The story is, we think, handicapped by its 
sub-title, "An Arraignment of Vivisection"; 
for as a rule novels which confessedly are 
vehicles for some writer's moral message or 
the exposition of some favorite theory, are 
dismal failures when considered as fiction. 
This fact is so generally recognized that we 
fear the sub-title will repel many readers who 
are primarily in search of a good romance. 
And Priests of Progress is a capital story, con- 
sidered quite apart from the author's message. 
Its characters are well drawn and very typical. 
The action is sustained and the interest, which 
deepens as the story unfolds, is maintained to 
the close, in spite of the ample space given to 
the presentation and discussion of rival 
theories and the ethical aspects of vivisection. 

Considered as a romance of present-day life, 
Priests of Progress is richly worth the reading. 
The heroine is a strong, brilliant and attractive 
modern English girl, bearing the masterly 
name of David. She is the daughter of one of 
the great apostles of vivisection — a man whose 
interest in his scientific experiments has 
become the overruling passion of his life. The 
hero, Sidney Gale, is a finely-drawn character, 
a type of the modern idealist who finds himself 
at war with the materialistic medical spirit of 
the time, which in the name of science justifies 
needless cruelty and frequently indulges in 
reckless experimentation both on humans who 
are poor and defenseless, and on lower 
animals. Young Gale at the opening of the 
story finds himself at war between his desire to 
excel in the medical profession and the revul- 
sion of his higher nature at the brutalities and 
cruelties practiced in the name of science by 
the great surgeons and experimenters. Later 
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he for a time follows in the wake of the army of 
young medical students and others who yield 
to the compulsion of powerful influences that 
environ them, and becomes a champion of 
vivisection, only at length to find himself 
brought to the pass where he has to choose 
between the dictates of his higher nature and 
the repudiation of the creed he has accepted. 
His evolution and development afford an 
interesting study of the triumph of the higher, 
finer and diviner side of life in an atmosphere 
and environment that tend to stifle the moral 
idealism under the specious claim that science 
demands the wholesale suffering imposed. 

Early in the story, David has a rude awak- 
ening. She hafr been strongly attracted to 
Sidney Gale, but he is found in a compromis- 
ing situation, for which, however, be is in no 
wise blamable; but David and her family, 
judging from appearances, refuses to hear his 
explanation. The young woman, smarting 
under humiliation and disappointment at dis- 
covering what she imagines to be the unworthi- 
ness of her lover, determines to embrace an 
artistic career — something which her father 
forbids. The latter, an arrogant and rather 
overbearing Englishman, is desirous that his 
daughter shall make a suitable match. A 
brilliant professor who ranks among the first 
vivisectionists and apostles of the serum 
theory, Cranley-Chance by name, though much 
older than David, is the suitor whom the 
father most desires his daughter to marry. 
The professor conceives the idea of utilizing 
the father's opposition to his daughter's 
studies in art as a means of winning the girl. 
As his affianced wife she shall pursue her art 
studies, going abroad and later having her 
studio in his palatial home. David, though 
greatly admiring the scholarship and scientific 
attainments of Professor Cranley-Chance, is 
not in love with him. She, however, falls in 
with the suggested plan, goes to France and 
studies art, where she becomes intimately 
acquainted with Judith Home, a brilliant 
humanitarian woman who is bitterly opposed 
to vivisection. After David's marriage a 
little child is born who becomes the victim of 
an accident. Professor Cranley-Chance hopes 
through a serum to restore her, and the mother 
becomes for a time a passionate advocate of all 
her husband's theories. The two are drawn 
very close together through the bond of the 
invalid daughter, but their hopes are blasted. 
Accidentally David witnesses a frightful sci- 
entific operation in her husband's laboratory, 



against which her whole being revolts. While 
she is under the influence of this moral and 
mental revulsion her husband departs to 
deliver a course of lectures in Scotland. Prior 
to this he has been bitten by a dog and has 
been treated by the Pasteur serum — some- 
thing that a fellow experimenter refused to 
submit to. The serum poisons his system 
and results in hydrophobia, leading to a hor- 
rible death. 

After her husband and little child have both 
passed away, David travels extensively on the 
Continent, comes again en rapport with 
Judith Home, and becomes an avowed anti- 
vivisectionist. She joins her friend in carrying 
forward the humane warfare against the vivi- 
sectionists and those who are under the spell 
of the serum mania. To the great joy of the 
girl, her early lover, Dr. Sidney Gale, though 
not knowing of her change in convictions, 
comes out boldly in opposition to vivisection. 
Soon these two persons, whose high moral 
idealism or true spiritual perception has ren- 
dered it impossible for them to remain longer 
in the camp of the materialistic vivisectionists, 
are brought together. They pay the penalty 
which the world loves to impose upon the 
priests and prophets of progress; but in 
return they are rewarded by love and joy they 
have never known before. 

Considered from an ethical view-point, the 
book is richly worth the serious consideration 
of men and women of conscience and convic- 
tion. It deals specifically with one important 
phase of the world-wide battle between moral 
idealism and egoistic materialism. Here are 
presented very fairly, clearly and succinctly 
the theories and convictions of the high priests 
of the materialistic cell theory, the apostles of 
sera, and the vivisectionists; the great investi- 
gators whose labors for the advancement of 
knowledge are tireless on the intellectual 
plane, but who, accepting the materialistic 
theory that this life is all the existence that man 
will ever know, devote their energies to experi- 
mentation whose master object is the extension 
of the physical life of man, and in so doing 
become infected with a fanatical passion for 
surgical experimentation on humans and 
animals, even though it entails unnecessary 
operations and frightful tortures on their weak 
victims. 

On the other hand, here is presented in a 
strong and interesting manner the moral ideal- 
ism that actuates the opposing camp. The 
reader is made to see what life means to those 
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who believe that love is the greatest thing in 
the world and that man is essentially a spiritual 
being, and that cruelty and torture are not and 
cannot be heaven-ordained weapons of prog- 
ress. 

Considered more specifically, it is the most 
powerful arraignment of vivisection we have 
seen. Much that relates to this important 
subject is far from pleasant reading. Indeed, 
many of the incidents cited will hurt the 
reader's sensibilities, but they hurt for a 
redemptive purpose — the purpose of awak- 
ening the higher and finer side of his life. 
And more than this, the citations woven into 
the web and woof of the story are not the 
impossible or improbable imaginings of the 
reckless partisan. Far from it. They are in 
almost every instance taken from citations in 
the leading medical and scientific journals or 
the reports of actual and well-authenticated 
cases. An extensive appendix gives the 
various authorities and where the citations 
may be found. The author has been at great 
pains to make an absolutely reliable arraign- 
ment of vivisection. 

Priests of Progress is one of the strongest and 
best novels of the year. It is more than a 
powerful and compelling romance: it is a 
volume instinct with moral idealism which will 
make for higher morality. 

Fifty-four Forty or Fight. By Emerson 
Hough. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 402. 
Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 

This is Mr. Hough's best romance. Its 
easy, flowing style and excellent English will 
please the lover of good writing, even though 
he may have scant sympathy with the author's 
method of handling a great passage in our 
history after the manner of Stanley Weyman 's 
pen-pictures of Richelieu and his times. 

The story deals with the stormy days when 
Texas was annexed to the Republic, when we 
acquired the rest of the Spanish domain north 
of the Rio Grande, and the Oregon district up 
to the forty-ninth parallel. In the romance 
Calhoun is made the great dominating char- 
acter in the field of statesmanship. Indeed, 
all other statesmen and politicians who are 
introduced dwarf into insignificance before the 
brilliant but physically-broken statesman from 
South Carolina. 

The method of presenting Mr. Calhoun and 
the other statesmen introduced is very similar 
to that employed by the elder Dumas, by 



Stanley Weyman and other of the romantic 
school of novelists who have produced so many 
works of fiction dealing with the transition 
period during which feudalism went down 
before the rise of centralized government. 

Though we are gratified to see a writer thus 
seeking to give a due meed of praise to the great 
ability, patriotism and statesmanship of John 
C. Calhoun, we cannot but regret that the 
author had not confined himself to a faithful, 
photographic or realistic portrayal of the won- 
derful events that marked the years approach- 
ing the meridian period of the last century. 
Instead, he has given us a story of intrigue and 
secret diplomacy wonderfully suggestive of one 
of Stanley Weyman 's novels, but certainly not 
in harmony with the political atmosphere and 
life of the Washington he describes. 

The novel has the historical flavor, and, 
indeed, it touches upon historical facts, as it 
necessarily must, but fiction is so blended with 
the facts that the story will necessarily be very 
confusing to the young and to those little versed 
in the history of the period with which it deals. 
The hero, Nicholas Trist, is, of course, a his- 
torical character, best known on account of his 
service as a commissioner of peace during our 
war with Mexico. In this story, however, he 
is represented as a secret agent employed by 
Calhoun. His first mission is to make a mid- 
night visit to the secret home of a beautiful 
Hungarian woman, the Baroness von Ritz, 
the secret agent of England, and bring her to 
the lodgings of John C. Calhoun. Nothing in 
the D'Artagnan romances surpasses in im- 
probability the episode here described, nor the 
one following, in which the hero is sent to 
Montreal to find out what is to be done in a 
secret conclave of English, Canadian and Mex- 
ican statesmen. The happenings in Montreal 
are even more surprising and improbable than 
those in Washington. They culminate in the 
sudden disappearance of the Baroness von 
Ritz, who takes passage in a British warship 
for the Oregon district, and the return to 
Washington of Calhoun's secret agent, accom- 
panied by a German entomologist, who later 
turns out to be the father of the baroness. 

Next the hero heads a caravan of a thousand 
persons who push the trail across the plains for 
Oregon. This portion of the story is the most 
vivid, life-like and interesting part of the vol- 
ume. There is nothing here that taxes the 
reader's credulity, and the atmosphere is 
neither foreign nor unreal. We have read few 
better descriptions of the marches across the 
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plains of the caravans of the settlers than is 
found in the following: 

"They marched with flocks and herds and 
implements of husbandry. In their faces 
shone a light not less fierce than that which 
animated the dwellers of the old Teutonic 
forests, but a light clearer and more intelligent. 
Here was the determined spirit of progress, 
here was the agreed insistence upon an equal 
opportunity J Ah ! it was a great and splendid 
canvas which might have been painted there 
on our plains — the caravans westbound with 
the greening grass of spring — that hegira of 
Americans whose unheard command was but 
the voice of democracy itself. 

"We carried with us all the elements of 
society, as has the Anglo-Saxon ever. Did 
any man offend against the unwritten creed 
of fair play, did he shirk duty when that 
meant danger to the common good, then he 
was brought before a council of our leaders, 
men of wisdom and fairness, chosen by the 
vote of all; and so he was judged and he was 
punished. . . . We had leaders chosen be- 
cause they were fit to lead, and leaders who 
felt full sense of responsibility to those who 
chose them. We had with us great wealth in 
flocks and herds — five thousand head of 
cattle went West with our caravan, hundreds 
of horses; yet each knew his own and asked 
not that of his neighbor. With us there were 
women and little children and the gray-haired 
elders bent with years. Along our road we 
left graves here and there, for death went with 
us. In our train also were many births, life 
coming to renew the cycle. At times, too, 
there were rejoicings of the newly-wed in our 
train. Our young couples found society 
awheel valid as that abiding under permanent 
roof. 

"At the head of our column, we bore the 
flag of our Republic. On our flanks were 
skirmishers, like those guarding the flanks of 
an army. It was an army — an army of our 
people. With us marched women. With us 
marched home. That was the difference 
between our cavalcade and that slower and 
more selfish one, made up of men alone, which 
that same year was faring westward along the 
upper reaches of the Canadian Plains. That 
was why we won. It was because women and 
plows were with us. 

"Our great column, made up of more than 
one hundred wagons, was divided into pla- 
toons of four, each platoon leading for a day, 
then falling behind to take the bitter dust of 



those in advance. At noon we parted our 
wagons in platoons, and at night we drew them 
invariably into a great barricade, circular in 
form, the leading wagon marking out the 
circle, the others dropping in behind, the 
tongue of each against the tail-gate of the 
wagon ahead, and the last wagon closing up 
the gap. Our circle completed, the animals 
were unyoked and the tongues were chained 
fast to the wagons next ahead, so that each 
night we had a sturdy barricade, incapable of 
being stampeded by savages, whom more than 
once we fought and defeated. Each night we 
set out a guard, our men taking turns, and the 
night watches in turn rotating, so that each 
man got his share of the entire night during the 
progress of his journey. Each morn we rose 
to the notes of a bugle, and each day we 
marched in order, under command, under a 
certain schedule. Loosely connected, inde- 
pendent, individual, none the less already we 
were establishing a government. We took the 
American Republic with us across the Plains! 

"At night we met in little social circles 
around the camp-fires. Young folk made 
love; old folk made plans here as they had at 
home. A church marched with us as well as 
the law and courts; and, what was more, the 
schools went also; for by the faint nicker of 
the firelight many parents taught their children 
each day as they moved westward to their new 
homes. History shows these children were 
well taught. There were persons of education 
and culture with us. 

"Music we had, and of a night-time, even 
while the coyotes were calling and the wind 
whispering in the short grasses of the Plains, 
violin and flute would sometimes blend their 
voices, and I have thus heard songs which I 
would not exchange in memory for others 
which I have heard in surroundings far more 
ambitious. Sometimes dances were held on 
the greensward of our camps. Regularly the 
Sabbath day was observed by at least the most 
part of our pilgrims. Upon all our party 
there seemed to sit an air of content and certi- 
tude. 

"So we marched, mingled, and, as some 
might have said, motley in our personnel — 
sons of some of the best families in the South, 
men from the Carolinas and Virginia, Georgia 
and Louisiana, men from Pennsylvania and 
Ohio; Roundhead and Cavalier, Easterner 
and Westerner, Germans, Yankees, Scotch- 
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Irish — ail Americans. We marched, I say, 
under a form of government; yet each took 
his original marching orders from his own 
soul. We marched across an America not yet 
won. Below us lay the Spanish civilization — 
Mexico, possibly soon to be led by Britain, 
as some thought. North of us was Can- 
ada, now fully alarmed and surely led by 
Britain. West of us, all around us, lay 
the Indian tribes. Behind, never again to 
be seen by most of us who marched, lay the 
homes of an earlier generation. But we 
marched, each obeying the orders of his own 
soul. Some day the song of this may be sung; 
some day, perhaps, its canvas may be painted." 
After arriving in Oregon, the hero beats the 
Baroness von Ritz, who later sets out overland 
for Washington, followed by Calhoun's secret 
agent. The war with Mexico and the acquisi- 
tion of the Oregon district are touched upon 
after the manner of the romantic novelist 
rather than that of the faithful historian, the 
whole making a romantic novel that strongly 
suggests the romances of Stanley Weyman and 
which cannot, we think, but impress the 
reader as being as unconvincing, because 
unreal and out of place in a novel supposed to 
deal with republican conditions of a little over 
half a century ago in the New World, as is 
Meredith Nicholson's Port of Missing Men 
wanting in convincing power. 

The Missioner. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 312. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 

Not since Mr. Oppenheim wrote A Prince 
of Sinners have we read so excellent a story 
from his pen. True, The Missioner is 
inferior to the earlier work, but the hero is a 
character much stronger and more convincing 
than have been most of his predecessors who 
have walked through the pages of Mr. Oppen- 
heim y s exciting but rather improbable tales of 
mystery and adventure. This "missioner" 
is a young man of great wealth, who has 
become touched by the spirit of the new social 
consciousness and is seeking to awaken his 
fellow-men on the spiritual side of life. One 
of his earliest attempts is made in the model 
little village of Thorpe, where all the people 
are prosperous, law-abiding, contented, and 
where, apparently, there would be little need 
of his services. But the young man holds that 
those who are most favorably situated are often 
the very ones whose spiritual need is the great- 
est .^JjfThey are moral and law-abiding because 



they have never been tempted. As proof of 
this he cites instances of young people from 
this same model village who when they have 
gone out into the world have been unable to 
withstand temptation and have fallen to the 
lowest depths of sin and degradation. He begs 
permission to use a large barn in the village 
for the purpose of holding meetings, but is 
refused by the mistress of Thorpe, who hap- 
pens to be staying at her country house. Her 
attention is attracted, however, by this earnest 
young Missioner, who is so different from all 
other men she has ever known, and she takes 
pains not to lose sight of him after he goes back 
to London. He in turn has been strangely 
fascinated by this society queen and her image 
fills his mind almost to the exclusion of his 
chosen work. In his effort to forget her he 
plunges into a round of feverish gayety, and 
this affords Mr. Oppenheim the opportunity 
for those intimate and interesting descriptions 
of fashionable London life and of the under- 
world of Paris which his readers have come 
almost unconsciously to expect in any romance 
from his pen. 

The story ends well and is absorbingly 
interesting from cover to cover. 

Amy C. Rich. 

* 

In the Valley of the Shadows. By Thomas 
Lee Woolwine. Illustrated in color by C. 
M. Relyea. Cloth. Pp. 115. Price $1.00. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 

This story deals with one of the terrible 
feuds that have darkened the history of many 
communities in the mountain regions of East- 
ern Tennessee and Kentucky during recent 
generations — feuds marked by the blind, im- 
placable hate that destroys reason and dries up 
the well-springs of the soul, making its votaries 
mere automatons, subject only to the sway of 
deadly impulses. 

The scene of the story is in a valley in the 
mountains of East Tennessee. At its open- 
ing it is discovered that the long feud between 
the Gentrys and the Taylors has resulted in 
destroying all male members of these families 
that have remained in the region, save Tom 
Gentry and his son Nath, and Mace Taylor 
and his son Andy. Besides the wives of the 
two elder men, there is Betty, the beautiful 
daughter of Mace Taylor, who has fallen in 
love with Nath Gentry. The sturdy youth 
returns her affection with the purity and 
intensity of a great and simple nature. Per- 
haps the love of these children who dwell in 
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the shadow of generation-long hate and mur- 
der is all the sweeter because of the grim 
specter that broods over the fated homes. 
Certain it is, their love is strong, firm, pure 
and true, forming a beautiful foreground to a 
somber picture. The tragic death of the 
fathers, who kill each other in a desperate 
struggle, leads for a time to the separation of 
the lovers, but does not quench their affection, 
which at tjie close forms the beautiful sun- 
burst to the cloud-darkened day. 

The story is written in a simple, direct and 
pleasing style. The descriptions of nature are 
admirable and the delineation of the charac- 
ters, in so far as they are delineated, is excel- 
lent. 

The author, who is at the present time the 
district-attorney of Los Angeles, California, 
will, we believe, make for himself a permanent 
place among the writers of the New World, 
should he elect to follow literature as a profes- 
sion. 

More'* Millennium. Rendered into modern 
English by Valerian Paget. Cloth. Pp. 
258. Price, $1.50. New York: The John 
McBride Company. 

We are extremely glad to see this most 
thought-stimulating social romance presented 
in modern phraseology. Utopia has unques- 
tionably exerted an immense influence directly 
and indirectly upon the minds of a great 
number of the leading fundamental democrats 
and friends of social justice, since the day of its 
publication. It was a work far in advance 
of its age, embodying the most enlightened 
twentieth-century spirit far more than the 
dominant spirit of its day or the materialistic 
concepts of any age. But owing to the great 
changes that have taken place in the English 
language since the days of Henry Vlll., 
Utopia failed to appeal in an interesting 
manner to a great majority of readers, even 
among those who heartily approved of the 
social message which it so luminously sets 
forth. The present volume merits wide circu- 
lation. _ 

A M otley Jest. By Oscar Fay Adams. Cloth. 
Pp. 64. Price, $1.00 net. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Company. 

The new firm of Sherman, French & Com- 
pany is bringing out a number of important 
works covering a wide range of thought. One 



of their latest volumes is a little work by Oscar 
Fay Adams, entitled A Motley Jest. It is a 
literary gem that will delight lovers of good 
things in dramatic form. 

The volume contains "A Shakespearean 
Fantasy" and "The Merchant of Venice: Act 
Sixth." The first composition is a thoroughly 
charming light dramatic conceit, written after 
the style and form of Shakespeare's lighter 
creations. In it Ferdinand and Miranda are 
transported from Naples to the island in the 
Middle Seas which is the scene of "The Tem- 
pest," where they experience the delights they 
knew when love first threw its witchery over 
them. Here the reader not only meets the old 
acquaintances, Caliban, Trinculo and Ste- 
phano, but for the diversion of Miranda and 
her lord, Prospero summons from the land of 
dreams a number of the characters who appear 
in Shakespeare's serious dramas. Here for 
the nonce they live, think and dream, much as 
when they left the thought-world of their 
creator. The author has written not only an 
exceedingly clever fantasy, but has made his 
Shakespearean characters so realistic that one 
feels he is again meeting old and well-known 
acquaintances. 

In the extension of "The Merchant of 
Venice" by the addition of a sixth act, the 
author has preserved the atmosphere and 
reproduced the characters of the play in a truly 
remarkable manner. This composition was 
originally written for an evening's entertain- 
ment for the Old Cambridge Shakespeare 
Association, where it was produced and 
heartily enjoyed. 

The book ends with an interesting note by 
Professor William J. Rolfe. 



Out of tlie Depths. By George A. Parker- 
Cloth. Pp. 270. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
The Reid Publishing Company. 

This is a Christian Science novel in which a 
child performs a remarkable cure on a sick 
guinea pig and thus greatly impresses his 
grandparents, who had been bitterly opposed 
to the new faith. Later he becomes instru- 
mental in the cure of a young man affianced 
to the boy's aunt, after he had been given up 
with cancer by eminent physicians. 

The story is fairly well written, but is incom- 
parably inferior as literature and as romance 
to Paul Anthony, Christian, which, in our 
judgment, is the best Christian Science novel 
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that has appeared. Quite beyond the author's 
limitations as a writer of fiction, this volume 
contains elements of weakness for propaganda 
purposes that will make it, we think, of doubt- 
ful value. This weakness is found in the 
author's loose treatment of matters about 
which he should have been painstakingly 
accurate. His ignorance of the effect on the 
general physical organism of the disease he 
describes, and of the regular medical treat- 
ment as practically universally employed in 
the treatment of cancer when it attacks a limb 
or when it is so situated that the surgeon's 
knife may be easily employed, will naturally 
impress all persons acquainted with these sub- 
jects. The hero is said to have a cancer on 
the hand, the immediate cause of which was an 
injury received while rescuing an animal from 
a well. His mother had died of cancer and he 
is in constant dread of the disease. The young 
man goes to the University of Michigan before 
the wound heals and has to undergo an opera- 
tion which leaves a scar, but apparently has 
been successful. Later the cancer again 
develops in the old place and he is compelled 
to go to a sanatorium for treatment, and after a 
time is brought to Philadelphia, near the home 
of his grandmother and his affianced. Here 
he is placed under #ie care of an eminent physi- 
cian in a well-known hospital, but the ravages 
of the disease prostrate the patient so that he is 
confined to his bed and cannot see even his 
nearest of kin. The doctor passes the death 
sentence on him, when Christian Science steps 
in and heals him. 

All persons familiar yith the progress of 
cancer on the extremities or remote from vital 
organs, know that no such prostration or symp- 
tomatic phenomena as are here described in 
detailed manner are characteristic of cancer on 
the hand, especially when the patient is a young 
man. Again, all persons familiar with the 
regular treatment of cancer on the hand or arm 
know perfectly well that before a physician 
would think of giving up the case or before any 
such physical symptoms as here described as 
indicating approaching dissolution would be 
present, the hand would have been amputated, 
and, if necessary, the arm also. 

Now when a writer assumes to describe a 
cure he should be thoroughly familiar with the 
symptoms of the disease and the regular med- 
ical treatment that would be at least insisted 
upon by the physicians as affording the hope 
of a cure. The great volume of well-attested 
cures of various so-called fatal diseases that 



have been wrought by Christian Science, when 
the patients were in such condition that physi- 
cians no longer held out hope of recovery, 
should afford an author ample opportunity to 
follow the exact history of certain cases, mak- 
ing that part of his story historically accurate, 
without drawing on his imagination in a way 
that would necessarily impair the value of the 
story for those acquainted with the disease he 
is supposed to deal with or the regular medical 
treatment of that disease. 

This defect, in such a book, is, iD our judg- 
ment, fatal to its usefulness. 



The Maison de Shine. By Helen Green. 
Cloth. Pp.298. Price, $1.50. New York: 
B. W. Dodge & Company. 

This volume contains fifteen chapters, each 
dealing with some humorous or semi-humor- 
ous episode or happening connected with 
Maggie de Shine's boarding-house for vaude- 
ville and specialty actors and actresses. The 
sketches are very clever and humorous, but the 
subjects being the shrewd and rather ignorant 
boarding-house mistress, her slavey, Susie, and 
an aggregation of the kind of vaudeville and 
specialty artists here repserented, will hardly 
appeal to the interest of the general reader as 
would characters of a more inviting kind. 
Like so many distinctly humorous books, the 
volume should be read in installments; other- 
wise it will pall on the reader. 

Cupid the Surgeon. By Herman Lee Meader. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Company. 

It would be hard to decide which is the 
more clever, the author's text or the artist's 
admirable drawings which adorn every page of 
this little work. The book is written to amuse. 
It is very bright and not its least merit is found 
in the apt satirical truths that are found on 
almost every page and which reveal an inti- 
mate knowledge of human nature, its weak- 
nesses and foibles, its penchant for bluffing, 
and its artfulness. The book has been charac- 
terized as original as Adam and as up-to-date 
as an air-ship. It is certainly bright, and if 
daring and ultra-flippant at times, the reader 
will remember that the master purpose is to 
amuse rather than to elevate or inform. 



Parsimony in Nutrition. By Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Cloth. Pp. 111. Price, 75 cents net. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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This is an interesting and able treatment in 
which the distinguished scientific physician 
and author combats the position taken by 
Professor Chittenden of Yale. The latter 
gentleman some time since conducted a series 
of exhaustive experiments with foods, proving 
apparently conclusively that the old idea in 
regard to the amount of proteid foods required 
by the system was erroneous. Dr. Chitten- 
den's experiments bore out the claim of Horace 
Fletcher and the practical experience of a 
number of others who have found that their 
systems did not require anything like the 
nitrogenous nutrition which orthodox medical 
practice held to be requisite. Professor Chit- 
tenden furthermore holds that the excess of 
proteid foods taken by most persons over- 
taxes the liver and kidneys and clogs the ali- 
mentary tract, leading to auto-infection. 
Some of the results of his extended experiments 
were given in our review of Upton Sinclair's 
and Michael Williams' work on Good Health 
and How We Won It 

The author of the present work not only 
strongly dissents from the conclusions of Dr. 
Chittenden and the followers of Horace 
Fletcher, but in the course of his work under- 
takes to disprove the claims advanced. 

The book contains six chapters, devoted 
to "The Up-Keep of the Body," "Pro- 
teid Foods," "Prison Experiences," "Public 
Health," "The Study of Animal Functions," 
and "The Voice of Nature." 

The author believes that grave danger 
menaces the people from the dissemination of 
literature calculated to give the impression that 
the system does not require the amount of pro- 
teid heretofore deemed necessary. It is the 
old, old battle between eminent men in the 
medical profession, relating to what is neces- 
sary for man's health and life. Mr. Fletcher, 
Upton Sinclair, Michael Williams and many 
others who have come up from invalidism and 
apparently dying condition to the enjoyment 
of excellent health, through eating slowly and 
discarding a diet rich in proteids, naturally 
enough incline to Professor Chittenden's 
theory, especially since the Yale professor's 
position was confirmed by exhaustive experi- 
ments on students, soldiers, athletes and others. 
But, on the other hand, Dr. Crichton- 
Browne advances a formidable array of evi- 
dence to prove the fallacy of the opposition and 



the peril to public health arising from what he 
believes to be the erroneous teachings of Pro- 
fessor Chittenden and his followers. 

The present work is closely reasoned, and 
though some points are open to criticism, the 
major contention, if certain basic claims are 
admitted, seems to be sound. 

The WHd Geese, By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp.325. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 

The vast number of imitators of Mr. 
Weyman who have sprung up in recent years 
testify to the popularity with the general fic- 
tion-reading public of romantic novels in 
which the element of probability is subordi- 
nated to swift action, exciting adventures and 
tempestuous wooing. But just as Mr. Wey- 
man 's novels have been inferior to those of the 
great master of romantic fiction, the elder 
Dumas, so the work of the present-day writers 
of this school has fallen in most instances far 
below the standard set by the author of The 
Long Night and My Lady Rotha. 

The present volume, which is announced 
by the publishers as the last novel which Mr. 
Weyman will write, deals with life along the 
Irish coast in the turbulent days of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. The heroine is 
a wayward, impulsive Irish girl, passionately 
devoted to her people and to the hope of freeing 
Ireland from the hated English rule. She is 
interested in one of those pathetic and hopeless 
uprisings, so numerous in those days, under- 
taken by the ignorant Irish peasantry, who 
hoped thereby to overthrow the power of 
Britain and reestablish once more their loved 
religion. The hero is a peculiar and rather 
unattractive middle-aged soldier of fortune, 
a Protestant, although a cousin of the heroine. 
He sees the futility of the uprising which has 
been planned, and endeavors to frustrate it, 
thereby arousing the violent antagonism of his 
fair cousin. How this hate is finally turned to 
love is charmingly told. The heroine, like 
many of Mr. Weyman's female characters, 
seems to us rather unconvincing, and the hero 
is far from attractive; but the book abounds 
in exciting adventures, and the action is swift. 
Those who enjoy romantic novels of this kind 
will seek far before they find a better romance 
than The Wild Geese. 

Amy C. Rich. 
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Cape Cod Ballads and Other 
Verse 

by Joe Lincoln 

ILLUSTBATBD BY EDWARD W. KEMBLZ. 

Have you a Mend who is a lover of the homely and 
expressive dialect of New England, who inclines to the sim- 
ple, heartfelt lays which come from the brain of the people's 
poet 7 Then yon will search far before you can find a 
volume of verse more altogether delightful than this. 

Price, $1.85 ; by mail, $1.33, 

The Gate Beautiful 

Being Principles and flethods in Vital Art 
Education 

by Prof. John Ward Stlmson 

To the student of art and to any aspiring young person 
who desires to immensely broaden and deepen his or her 
culture in a vital and noble way, we believe that this book 
will prove the volume or volumes that will not only become 
a fountain of perpetual delight, but also an influence that 
will enrich the whole of after life. Contains thousands of 
illustrations, including two color charts. 

«. 2i oth B<Utt ° n: *oyal 4to. Price, $7.50 ; by mail, 
$7.90. 

Paper-covered Edition : Thinner paper, narrow 
margins. Price, $3.00; by mail, $3.7$. 



The Building of the City Beau- 
tiful 

by Joaquin Miller 

An ideal Christmas gift for all who love that which is 
good and pure and beautiful— all who seek to help the 
world onward and to make life richer, nobler and more 
grandly worth the while. The BoMon TnmteHpt says ; " One 
«f the most beautiful spiritual visions of all ages?* With 
photogravure of the author and his mother. 

Price, $1.00 ; by mail, $1.60. 



In Nature's Realm 

by Charles C. Abbott, M. D. 

With ninety drawings and photogravure frontispiece, 
by Oliver Kemp. 

w £ 0T £P lo T er of 'M* 11 '* who is also a lover of beautiful 
books, this volume will be found peculiarly appropriate. 
The author helps his readers to look at nature with fresher 
•yes, and to see beauties and sources of delight unnoticed 
before. 

Price, $2.00 ; by mall, $2.68. 



B. O. FLOWER'5 

How England Averted a Revo- 
lution of Force 

«,J^? ISPii* 11 ! 1 ? 1°?^ S?* °/ ^ he mo8t timely, instruc- 
H^5?2i mo ^ 1 ,?, ne i Ipftl i b0fl ft lt te a historical survey of 
the leading political and social events in the England of the 
thirties and fhrti« nf *h« i.«t ~> n t„~, **« ttU UI *"" 

An appendix gives the leading songs of freedom, and 
poems of protest of the period. 



Price, $1.20 ; by mail, $1.£5. 



Dan Beard's Moonblight and 
Six Feet of Romance 

With Fifty Pictures hy the Author. 

Among your friends and acquaintances, perhaps you 

have some social reformer friend who inclines toward the 

Single Tax. If so, you cannot do better than to present such 

a friend with this book. It is a romance of the coal region. 

Price, $1.20 ; by mail, $1.30. 

A Short History of Monks and 
Monasteries 

by Alfred Wesley Wlshart 

The work gives a better idea than was ever before pre- 
sented between a single pair of covers what a strong part 
monastictom has performed in the world's history. Mr. 
wlshart brings the advantages of a trained mind and the 
scholarly instinct to tb is work. 

Original (8vo.) Edition: Illustrated with four photo- 
gravures. *^ 
Price, $3.00; by mall. $3.68. 

New (12mo.) Edition, without Ulusuauons. . 
Price, $1.00 ; by mail. $1.62. 



Elegies: Ancient and Modern 

by flary Lloyd 

A critical and historical study of Elegiac poetry of the 
world, together with an anthology of this noble form of 
verse selected from the literature of all peoples and of all 
ages. Two volumes. Volume I, now ready. 

Price, $1.00, each volume; by mall, $1.62. 



The Story of New Zealand 

by Prof. Prank Parsons 

* ,, A *£ 00 !L5& M< LP |, * ei & containing 170 illustrations, that 
tells the truth about New Zealand— the truth that has 
startled, amazed and excited the admiration of the whole 
world. 

Price, $3.00 ; by mail, $3.60. 



The City for the People 

by Prof. Prank Parsons 

„♦«!& m( ?f va ^ ua ]? e , w , ork on . pubUc ownership of 
utilities, direct legislation and municipal home ru> 
be found indespensable by students of municipal q' 
Price, $1.00 ; by mall, $1.20. 



A Primer of Direct Le^ 

A twenty-four page pamphlet contain* 
the referendum the initiative, and suppler 
in four parts. Price, 10 cents each ? 
00 for $3.00 ; 100 fo r $6.00 to one or 

Just Plain F< 

by B. Stlllman Dour 

Many a man will see himself pict* 

vel to know how another has so well 

Price, $1.20 po« 




The City the Hope o 

by Frederic C. He 

" A strong and detailed analysis at \ 
government" 

Price, $1.00; by mall, % 

By DAVID GRAHAM PHIl 

The Plum Tree. Price, $1.60 postpaid. 
The Deluge. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
The Cost. Price, $1.60 postpaid. 



ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER 
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PALMER 

Gasoline Engines, Launches and 
Pnmping Engines 

We build both two and four-cycle motors, either jump 
or snap spark 

BEND FOR CATALOGUE 

PALMER BROS., Cos Cob, Conn. 

New York— 242 Fourth Avenue 
Philadelphia— The Bourse 
Boston— 85 Union Street 



Henry Romeike, Inc. 

The oldest and most reliable 
BUREAU of PRESS CLIPPINGS 



The Press Cutting Bureau founded by the late 
Henry Romeike reads through its hundreds of 
employees erery newspaper and periodical of im- 
portanoe in the United States and Canada, and 
through the European Branches all the leading 
papers published on the cirflisad globe. We read 
and out notices on any subject, no matter what it 
may be or in what part of the world it may ap- 
pear. Clippings collected from these thousands 
of papers are mailed to our subscribers day by 
day. 

Terms, 15.00 for 100 clippings; cheaper terms 
on large orders. Write for circulars, terms, etc. 



H. ROMEIKE, Inc. 

iio-iij W. 26th 5t., NEW YORK CITY 

Branches in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome 
and Sidney. 



Hotel Cumberland 

NEW, YORK 

S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Stroot 

Ideal Location. 

Near 
Theaters, Shops, 
and Central Park. 

Fine Cuisine. 

Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 

New, Modem aad 
Absolutely 
Fireproof. 

All Outside Rooms. 

Coolest Summer 

Hotel in 

New York. 

Close to Sixth Ave. 

" L" and Subway, 

and all Surface 

Car Lines. 

Transient Rates, 

$2.50 with Bath, 

and up. 

Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
R.J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 




FOR WEARERS OF 
KNEE DRAWERS 
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Boston Garter 

DELIGHTFULLY COMFORTABLE 
TO THE BARE LEG 




NON-ELA8TIC, TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 

ELA8TIC, ADJU8TABLE 
PENDANT 

CUSHION pi A CD 

RUBBER BUTTON ULMOl 

GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 

BOSTON 

Cotton Ptndant, Nickel Flats, Me. 

Bilk Pendant, Gold Plate. • 50c. 
8»mple Pair Mailed 
on Receipt of Price 

GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
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